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of War Newton D. 


- of the knob on ae 
‘office door, the trio of 


were on their feet and 
as rigid as West Pointers 


Jon review, when ‘the “Big Chief” 
from ‘Washington strode rapidly 
across the passageway, bound for 
the office. of Lieutenant W. W. Cow- 
gill, aide-de-camp, aS a short cut. 
On the threshhold, in spite of his 
hurry, Secretary Baker turned, nod- 
ded to/the file of orderlies at salute, 
and said cheerily, “Good-bye, boys!” 
' “What do you think of that, fel- 
lows?” said’ Private ‘Tom’ Kerrigan 
of Lowell, as the: correspondents 
trooped past. “Secretary of War, 


himself, piped us and said good- bye.” 


Some honor, that, from the head of 


the department, to notice three a 


scure orderlies, 


“Shows how obbervines he is, Tal ses 


a real man to pull that stuff. Who’ 


7. MB. wi R’S oa 1S 
It has Aes y té 
of the administration ‘to grou se 


iels and Baker as ill-suited yr 
great responsibilities which the war 
has thrust upon them. And the es- 
sentially pacifist theories which the 
secretary of war long espoused un- 
doubtedly made the task of leader- 
ship in war preparations seem for 
him quite uncongenial. 

But no one who has heard any of 
hig speeches in the last few days can 
- fail to recognize him as a man of 

marked intellectuality and of excep- 
tional powers of convincing state- 
ment, There is a simplicity about 
‘his style and a freedom from the 
ornate which are wholly in keeping 
» with the modern theory of oratory. 
. Without any of the arts of the old- 


ie * time declaimer, he holds his audi-. 


_ ences absolutely, and does so by the 
_ straightforwardness and persuasive- 
“ness of his appeal. 
_ Both as a speaker and as an ad- 
-ministrator he resembles Woodrow 
Wilson. If our President could be- 
 queath the office to a successor, he 


‘would be likely to name his secre-. 
tary of war as the next man in line. | 
Each 


“They are strikingly alike. 


‘makes the same sort of appeal. Hach 


aie the same type of though 


a thought the chief of the works 
would even bother to squint at us 
common soldiers?” — 

FeO N Kerrigan, cavalryman, 
beamed all over, and so did his two 
comrades, who shared the salutation 
—Corporal H. B. Leith, a Harvard 
student, of Watertown, and Private 
Paul A, Wood of Everett. All are 
members of the Headduanters troop 
of Cavalry. 

Today, Secretary Baker’s rapid-fire 
courtesy was the talk of the camp. 
Ferhaps headquarters troop was not 
flattered to have three of its sons so 
signally honored. 


TRUE DEMOCRACY. 
It was the most casual exhibition 
of courtesy, but it hit the mark. In 
the opinion of the rank and file who 
discussed the incident today it showed 
“true democracy,” and it was appre- 
ciated by the thousands of enlisted 
men as sincerely as was Major- 
General Harry F, Hodges’ edict to the 
_cfficers to be considerate of the feel- 
ings of the men under them at all 
times and to treat them. with. civility 
and never to speak to them harshly. 
Such policies are cementing more 
rapidly than comradeship, or anything 
@ | else, the splendid organizations that 
haVe*sprung up in General Hodges’ 
family of 35,000 soldiers from ‘New 
England and New York State. 
Rough-shod methods are tabooed in 
Camp Devens, The slap-stick, buli- 
dozing method of the old army school 
is forbidden at this camp, where the 
utmost consideration is shown for even 
the most shrinking ‘rookie.” And that 
is as it should be. l 


DYNAMO OF ENERGY. 

General Hodges was quick to detect 
the moral and psychological influence 
of closer co-operation between officers 


and enlisted men. That was how the 
“golden rule” policy happened to be 
inaugurated at Camp Devens. It Is 
a practice and not a mere theory here. 

Seeretary Baker spent’ exactly 
, thirty-five minutes in camp when a 
! reception committee from Manchester, 
N. H., spirited him away to grace a 
celebration there as star .guest and 
orator. The delegation from the 
Granite State had been anxiously 
waiting at Division Headquarters for 
three hours, fearing that wires had 
crossed somewhere, when word was 
received from home that Secretary 
Baker had been delayed at Providence 


-}owing to some breaking of the train 


gear. 
~ The head 


of the War Department 
‘came from 


Washington unattended. 


a 


Gets Five You 
at Hard Labor for 


Insubordination 


Camp Lewis, 

Tacoma Wash., Oct. 25. 
ISHONO RABLE discharge 
from the National Army, 
forfeiture of all pay and allow- 
ance, and confinement at hard 
labor for five years, was the sen- 
tence imposed by military court- 
martial upon Eno R. Larsen, 
drafted man from San Francisco, 
for failure to submit to physical 
examination for contagious dis- 

eases. 

The sentence and approval by 
Major-General H. A. Green have 

been announced. r, 
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Also he was not rigged for a storm 
when he hopped off the Pullman at 
Ayer Junction at 1:55 in a stiff no- 
easter. He was without raincoat or 
umbrella. He wore a black frock 
eoat, dark striped trousers, a black 
top coat, derby and black four-in- 
hand tie. He looked like a church 
usher or the best man at a wedding. 

The former newspaper man and 
lawyer, who won a three-cent street 
ear fare for Cleveland, is small and 
slight and as nimble as a cricket. He 
has keen black eyes, prominent nose, 
rather a pallid complexion, dark hair 
and ig a dynamo of nervous energy. 

No official announcement of his 
coming had been received from Man- 
chester, and then General Hodges and 
Lieutenant Cowgill got busy. They 
surprised and pleased Secretary Baker 
by having a comfortable closed car at 
the station to meet him. 

They landed him at division head- 
quarters at 2:15. It was a wonder 
that the squad of soldiers at the gate 
did not hold up the car and place the 
War Secretary and their general un- 
der arrest as part of the Liberty Day 
pranks, unti] they had surrendered a 
$1 tax for entering with an automo- 


pile and each bought a tag for @2|GAS DEFENCE SCHOOLS, — 


quarter. 


away with them in a high- power 


yNational Guard and N tic 


One of the tite “ pedier: st 
but noticed familiar faces thro 
the flaps, and that way how it 
pened that the glass vindshi 
the general’s auto lacked the pl 
pasted on all others that produc 
porPed “Pinched by Camy Deve1 

No sooner did Secretary “Bake 
reach the private office of Gener 
HORESS than he lighted his 2 


jhave members of the staff and ¢ 
of departments brought befor 
one at a time. These included 
tenant-Colonel M. B. Ste 
of staff; Major Wainwright, 
chief of staff; Captain A. Ke 
assistant chief of staff anc 
gence officer, 
Quartermasters ang Ordnance 
ments and the chief surgeon. 
After Secretary Baker had + 
General Hodges said: aoe 
““Mr. Baker. had certain | 
to ask each officer summon 
him, and every question had 
He’ knew: exactly what he ow: 
and he got it. He was par 


interested. in equipment. He “exe 
pressed satisfaction over condition 
here. He did not Waste time 
words. 


BAKER TO RETURN? 

“It was a pity the weather wa 
favorable, and that he did no h 
more time. We feel proua of w nel 


we have accomplished here. Natur- 
ally, he hag seen other cantonments, 
but we feel, without boasting, that 
none can make a better eben than 
our New England camp. per ae ) 
count I regretted that ane 
able to put our best foot fone at 
day while Mr, Baker was here 
word was mentioned about a pos 
transfer of the camp to the South.’ 
Secretary Baker received the n 
bers of the New Hampshire) deles 
tion after he had interviewe 
chief officers of the camp. Thi 
gation was made up of Mayo 
W. Spaulding or Manchest r, ¢ 
gressman Sherman’ B. Burrou! Y 
Manchester, Congressman. sone 
Wason of Nashua; Postmaster Joh 
fh. Willis, Colonel’ William Marcott 
chairman of the Public Safety Com- 
mittee of Manchester; former Dist: 
Attorney P. H. Sullivan; and George 
L. Kibby, an editor.of the Manches- 
ter Union and member of the Public 
Safety Committee, 
“While they waited the parade i 
15,000 got under way in their home 
town, where Brother Jenks reported 


out in spite of ‘the rain. 


- They, carried the Secretary 0. 


car and their, epee gave 
a great reception. 
back to Boston 


night. 

Just pefors 
Baker said: 

“TI shall not retu 
inspect this cantonment. 
fer that until later, but | 
the date at this tim ‘i 
hard for me to steal 
Washington these days 
so pressing. I shall be 
in the near future to loc 
over.” G 
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doubtedly made the task of leader- 
ship in war preparations seem for 
him quite uncongenial. 

But no one who has heard any of 
his speeches in the last few days can 
- fail to recognize him as a man of 

marked intellectuality and of excep- 
tional powers of convincing state- 
ment, There is a simplicity about 
his style and a freedom from the 
ornate which are wholly in keeping 
_ with the modern theory of oratory. 
‘Without any of the arts of the old- 
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i straightforwardness and persuasive- 
ness of his appeal. 

_ Both as a speaker and as an ad- 

-ministrator he resembles Woodrow 
“Wilson. If our President could be- 
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student, of Watertown, and Private 


Paul A, Wood of Everett. All are 
members of the headquarters troop 
of Cavalry. \ 


Today, Secretary Baker's rapid-fire 


courtesy was ,the talk of the camp. 


Ferhaps headquarters troop was not 


flattered to have three of its sons so 
signally honored. 


TRUE DEMOCRACY. 


It was the most casual exhibition 


of courtesy, but it hit the mark. In 


the opinion of the rank and file who 
discusseq the incident today it showed 


“true democracy,” and it was appre- 


ciated by the thousands of enlisted 


men as sincerely as was Major- 


General Harry F. Hodges’ edict to the 
officers to be considerate of the feel- 
ings of the men under them at all 
times and to treat them. with. civility 
and never to speak to them harshly. 
Such policies are cementing more 
rapidly than comradeship, or anything 
else,gthe splendid organizations that 
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England and New York State. 
Rough-shod methods are tabooed in 
Camp Devens. The slap-stick, bull- 
dozing method of the old army school 
is forbidden at this camp, where the 


utmost consideration is shown for even 
the most shrinking “rookie.” And that 


is as it should be. 
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General Hodges was quick to detect 
the moral and psychological influence 
of closer co-operation between officers 


and enlisted men. That was how the 
“golden rule” policy happened to be 
inaugurated at Camp Devens. It Is 
a practice and not a mere theory here. 

Secretary Baker spent exactly 
thirty-five minutes in camp when a 
reception committee from Manchester, 
N. H., spirited him away to grace a 
celebration there as star .guest and 
orator. The delegation from — the 
Granite State had been anxiously 
waiting at Division Headquarters for 
three hours, fearing that wires had 
crossed somewhere, when word was 
received from home that Secretary 
Baker had been delayed at Providence 


-}owing to some breaking of the train 


gear. 
- The head of the War Department 
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'WAR SECRETARY BAKER AND OTHER NOTABLES |p KKER PRAISES 
REVIEWING HARVARD, REGIMENT TODAY ung 


MOMOMOOOCUCE DMA Loreena 8 SFE hus . 


The Harvard Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps was reviewed and 
then highly praised today by Secre- 
tary of War Newton D, Baker. 

After inspecting the regiment and | 
its trenches at Fresh Pond, Cam- 
| bridge, the Secretary said: j 

“T have had a wonderful time this 
forenoon. I saw an abundance of ma- 
terial for officers’ training camye: as 
well as for officers, 

“Harvard should pe proud of the’ 
j Steady strength of\material it has al- 
|ready supplied for our Federal traine 
ing camps, aS well as for the work of. 
the men I have seen here this morn-, 
ing.” 

Mr. Baker, who had spent the night 
at the home of-Edward A. Filene ate 
iter a day at Camp Devens, arrived by 


uutomobile at University Hall, Har- 
'vard, at 9:30. He was met by Presi- 
3 dent Lowell of Harvard. Then he 
H | went to the Fresh Pond training 
mi. camp. In the party with the Secre- 
‘tary of War and the head of Harvard 
{were United States Senator Lodge, 
{Mra Filene, Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell 
ofoe Labrador mission fame and Dean 
%) 
| 
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Henry A, Yeomans of Harvard. 

At the training ground the follow- 
ing officers were presented to the 
|war secretary and other guests: 
Major William F, ¥lynn, commander 


The war chief highly commended the Reserve Corns after inspecting its work at Fresh Pond. Left to 
- right in the picture are a French,army instructor at the Harvard training field, President Lowell of-Har- 
vard, Secretary of War Baker and Senator Lodge, of the corps; Colonel Azan, head of 


- the French officers of army instruc- 

| nf wes 6 5 > asuttesee Shecihir He Se Kae -~ante| Uons at camps in the Departments 
ie the Hast and Northeast, and Cap- 
tain Amann and Lieutenant Morice of 
the French officers. 

The Harvard Regiment, drawn up 

;j}/in line of masses, was inspected, 
while the new regimental band 

+; played. 

i Then the guests inspected +he 
trenches, guided by President Lowell 

-|and Lieutenant Morrce. The lieuten- 

3;ant blew a whistle. With smart 
celerity 200 men-of the corps, who 

,| had been concealeu in the first-line 
trenches, debouched over the top and 
advanced in squads of four as in an 
attacking movement. 

The trenches were muddy and con- 
tained long pools of water, ‘But at 
one or two points Secretary Baker 
descended a ladder to the bottom of 
the excayations and inspected dug- 
jouts. , 

Then the. guests returned to the 
nr 
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f WHEN THE WAR DID CO aay 
| THE COUNTRYS RESPONSE. 
} (WAS MAGNIFICENT! 
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Record Artist and Sec. Baker Exchange Some 


Repartee, and “Van” Gots “Mystic” Signature 


Sec. of War Baker and Sidney Van Ulm; The Record’s sketch artist, indulged in. 
the Chamber of Commerce Dinner last evening, which shows that the Secretary does 
mots for his public Speeches, 

When Mr. Baker saw “Van” using his crayons on him he sent him this note, ‘ 
with my mouth full, Baker.” : : 

: After Mr. Van Ulm had finished his sketch hes ent it to the Secretary for app 
| tary sent back a note which read, “You haye made me look 20 years young 
f Van Ulm then started in the national game of note sending. He sent a note 
_ Baker: When I ink the sketch in, the Lord only knows how it will change.” 


a bit of repartee at 
not save all his bon 


‘please don’t picture me 


to me,” 


Thereupon Mr. Van Ulm sent Baker a list of the famou 


S men he had sketched who had sent him their 
signatures with notes of appreciation, 


“Mr. Baker replied with this final note, “In order that a touch of mystery ma 
tion, and not in any spirit of pride in the beauty of the performance, I add my si 


y be added to your collec.” 
gnature to your list.” 


n Ulm 
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HARVARD TROOPS 
IN ACTIVE WORK 


inspbeth Horvava 


Je 


Trench Tour, Parade and 
Debouchement for 
See. Baker 


CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 25.—Sec. of War 
Baker, accompanied by Senator Lodge 
and Pres, Lowell of Harvard, inspected 
the Harvard R. O. T. C. at the Fresh 
Pond trenches this morning in Bel- 
mont. 

The Harvard regiment, 900 strong, 
was drawn up in “line of masses,” for 
the first and genera! inspection. There 
followed special exercises by a .com- 
pany of 250 picked men, advanced stu- 
dents in military science, under com- 
mand of Lieut, Morize of the French 


ee ee ee 


Mission. This number, 250, is the 
size of the newly-formed American 
company unit. 

The exercise of the 250 was a “de- 
bouchement” from the first line 
trenches, After this officers of the 
R. O. T. C. conducted Sec. Baker ‘and 
the other guests through a tour of the 
trenches from the first line to the re- 
doubt, ~ 

There followed the march of. the 
regiment back to Cambridge, where, 
half way on the return, it was again 
inspected by Sec. Baker, Pres, Lowell, 
Senator Lodge and Maj. Flynn; com- 


‘ - 99 . mander of the regiment, who followed 
Notables at Fresh Pond “War Zone in an automobile, to observe the men 
Sec. of War Newton D, Baker visited the scene of activities of the Harvard University soldier boys today and |in marching line. 


looked over the work. In the above picture, from left to right, are seen Pres. Lowell of the University, The University Band of 30 pieces 
the Secretary of War, U. S. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and Lieut. Andre Morize and Col. Paul Azan, |Played, and, on the return of the 
RNeyRTE oti Care: guests, a brief visit was made to Uni- 
—_—_—__———-| versity ‘Hall. The Harvard regiment 
was divided for inspection into its 
three battalions, These were command- 
ed by Dr. C. CG. Lane, Profi, W. B, 
Munroe and Prof. °R. B. Perry. 
Owing to the fact that uniforms have 
not yet arrived, 100 of the men of the 
‘Haryard regiment were unable to drill 
this morning 
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City Club members, giving a luncheon 


-called a foreigner. 
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cold for knitting, a fashion associated with 
hese affairs. z ¢ 


“Sitting on the Old Yale Fence” 


In all there were probably three hun- 
dred people, besides Secretary Baker and 
other particular guests, who, looked on; and 
a long string of motors was parked along 
the north side of the pond. No such in-| 
spection would be complete without the 
presence of Major Henry L. Higginson, and 
he was there and watched the movements 
of the youthful soldiers with great interest. | 
Mayor Rockwood of Cambridge was an- 
other interested spectator, and others were 
Roger Pierce and Francis W. Hunnewell, 
2d, secretaries to the Harvard Corpora- 
tion, officers from the Naval Radio School, 
society women, and a number of Harvard 
graduates of the past century. “lor the 
younger women, one of the best vantage 
points was the barrier around the pond, 
and as they perched there, contending wilh 
the fresh wind, the suggestion of “sitting 
on the old Yale fence’’ was inevitable. 


Going “Over the Top” 

The inspection and field exercises lasted 
perhaps half an hour, and then a single 
company of the regiment, whose members 
had been in the corps last year, went into 
the trenches and gave an exhibition of 
“over the top.’ This movement was car- 
ried out according to the latest war meth- 
ods, the attacking warty leaving the 
trenches slowly and almost ‘walking over 
‘no man's land,” for when an advance of 
this kind is covered by an artillery barrage 
there is no need for the infantry to hurry, 
because by the time the infantry reaches 
the enemy trench it is presumed that the 
artillery fire will have wiped out the op- 
posing troops. 

This gives, in outline, the manceuvre from 
a soldier’s point of view. President Lowell, 
the officers and guests and the Naval 


Radio officers watched the advance from 


the soldier’s viewpoint; ut it was appar- 
ently a fete day for the ‘‘gallery,’’ for they 
scrambled along after the reviewing party 
with’ what speed they could make on the 
slippery ground. 


Women Like French Uniforms 


Some members of the regiment. whose 
uniforms had not come, and whose only 
distinction from a civilian was that they 
bore ‘business-like rifles, endeavored to 
stem the tide of men and women who 
hustled along after the soldiers and the 
inspecting party—and they were somewhat 
successful. Many of the women persisted, 
howeyer—they wanted to see everything, 
and particularly the blue uniforms. of 
the French officers, which one woman 
remarked were “too dear for anything.’ 

It was not very good ‘“‘going”’ in the 
neighborhood of the trenches. For the 
most part, the soil there is clayey, and 
those who- hurried- most sometimes made 
the least speed—for it was a-case of the 
frog in the well. But they all kept their 
fortunatoly, and, although some of 
the women crossed the trenches on flimsy 
gang-planks only a foot wide, nobody, as 
far as was observed, fell into the watery 
ditches. 


Baker in the Wet Trenches 
Secretary Baker examined the trenches 


with the same earnestness that he in- 
spected the soldiers—getting into the 


trenches and even the bomb-proof dug- 
out—and at the end of the inspection ‘he 
expressed his opinion on the military work 
at Harvard as outlined above. 

Although the Secretary of War-counted 
upon meeting most of the men who accom- 
panied him to the training field, there was 
one man present whom he had not ex- 
pected to see. This was J.-F. Duffin of 
Waltham, a conductor on the Middlesex 
Street Railway. He had come especially 
to see ‘\Newton,’’ as he called him, and 
he sot a hearty shake of the hand from 
Secretary Baker. . 

*“*‘Newton’ and I were brought up in the 
same town,” volunteered Duffin—and when 
the Secretary of War was about to make 
a statement for the press, Duffin gave 
this bit of advice: ‘‘Tell them about the 
three-cent fares, Newton.” 


BAKER AT THE CITY CLUB 


“The Little Chap” Is the Club’s Luncheon 
Guest and Has a Pleasant Introduction; 
He Discusses “Invisible Armor’ and the 
Horrors of German Ruthlessness 


Two meetings at the City Club were ad-\ Prevention, 


dressed by Secretary Baker this afternoon. 
The first was held in the interest of the 
“War-Camp Community Recreation Fund’”’ 
and was presided over by Joseph Lee, wh) 
is chairman of the local committee. Bishop 
William Lawrence also addressed this 
meeting, ; 
The second meeting was a gathering of 
in 
honor of Secretary Baker. The dining- 
room on the fourth floor was completely 
filled and the gallery also was filled with 
men, who had come only. to listen. 
Secretary Baker had a cordial introduc- 
tion to the audience. He was welcomed in 
behalf of the Commonwealth by Lieuten- 
ant Governor Coolidge, who spoke of solid 
Massachusetts support of the War De- 
partment, and he was then introduced. by 
President James J. Storrow as a “frail 
little chap’’ of tremendous executive abil- 


ity, enormous. duties and great courage. 
It pleased Mr. Baker to be introduced 
as Mr. Storrow had pictured him, and 


-he said he was very much interested in 


it, because it was the first time he had 
heard himself analyzed, and he was real- 
ly too busy to analyze himself. As he 
had been sitting at the table waiting 
for his chance to speak, he said he had 
been trying to think of the reasons why 
he was glad to come to Boston, and he 
Said there were many reasons. One of 
them was that the City Club owed him 
something, because on the occasion of a 
previous visit to Boston he had been 


a’ little leisure and» was sitting in front 
of the Shaw monument thinking about 
the things that made Boston great, when 
a man came and asked him for a match. 
The stranger had asked him what he 
thought of the Red Sox, and as the ques- 
tion tore him away from his musing over 
Boston’s historical greatness, he was un- 
to answer, except to say that he 
had been so busy that he had not fol- 
lowed matters well enough to know who 
the Red Sox were. 

“Baseball,’’ said the stranger in dismay 
and contempt, adding that: 

“T understand, you are a foreigner.’’ 

With this story, and its application, Sec- 
retary Baker brought, forth vigorous ap- 
plause from the fioor, as it induced him to 
say that now as he came to Boston again 
he found that, ‘‘There are no_more any 
foreigners in the United States.” 

Secretary Baker spoke extemporaneously, 
but with fluency, discussing phases of the 
war. 
so transformed that personal-interests and 
self no longer enter into the life of the 
nation, but there is a spontaneous unanim- 
ity of opinion that nothing else matters 
until the war is won. The speaker drew a 
vivid picture of the ruthlessness of German 
warfare, contrasting it with the barbarous 
warfare of the first ages and the civilized 
warfare, which it’ was supposed that the 
world had adopted. 

Before the luncheon Mr. Baker Riddreaked 
a meeting which was held in the interest 
of a conservation of the high ideas] of the 
soldiers. At this meeting he spoke of the 
“Invisible armor’ with drich, he said, the 
civil population should surround the sol- 
diers, so as to equip them for the dangers 


It happened that as. 
‘an invited guest of the City Club he had 


— 


spoke of the necessity of wholesome and 
interesting excitement to high thinking 
and high minded living, transferring to the 
training camps the opportunity for healthy, 
invigorating and stimulating recreation. 

' ‘$We cannot afford,’ he said, “such tre- 
mendous, calamitous waste and extrava- 
gance as it involves to take a million men 
and send them forward to battle and- then 
get them home lowered in moral level.” — 

There are many agencies working for the 
good of the soldiers, but they need to he 
organized and coérdinated. The soldiers 
should be fired with a sense of decency to 
preserve them from blemish, so they can 
return with a quality of citizenship ke2p- 
ing pace with the great quality of soldiers 
that they are developing. 

Bishop Lawrence told about this work in 
greater detail, and cards were distributed 
enlisting men in the service for camp com- 
munity recreation. 


URGE WAR TO THE BITTER END 


Secretary of War Baker and Senator 
Lodge Say Germany Must Be Fought to 
Her Knees—Chamber of Commerce Din- 
ner Notable 


Notable speeches were made by Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker and Senator 
Henry. Cabot. Lodge at the dinner of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel last night. Both speakers de- 
clared that the war must be fought by the 
United States to the bitter end and that the 
people of the country should lose no time in 
realizing that it-is the duty. of every person 
to uphold his country’s power. . More than 
1000 persons attended the dinner, which 
was one of the most enthusiastic gatherings 
in Boston during tne war. Cheers and ap- 
plause greeted the patriotic utterances, 

A most isteresting incident followed Sec- 
retary Baker’s story of events leading up 
‘to the war. He had spoken of Germany’s 
assurance to the United States that two 
hoats could be sent abroad a week, the boats 
to follow prescribed routes @nd dock at 
certain harbors. ‘It had come to the time,” 


he said, ‘‘when the United States must get 
down on its knees and crawl to the foot of 
the Hohenzollern throne and say to the 
Kaiser, “Put thy foot upon my neck and 
place thy bicody hand upon my head’—or 
else it could fight.’”’. Then, after a pause in 
the tense stillness of the hall, the secretary 
added: ‘‘We feught.” 

Immediately there was a burst of en- 
thusiasm frem all parts of the hall. Major 
Henry |. Higginson clutched a napkin and 
shouted ‘‘Three cheers for the fight.” The 
response was like a whirlwind in its inten-. 
sity. 

Prior to this, a few moments after Sec- 
retary Baker entered, Colonel Azan and 
Lieutenant Morize, the French officers 
and instructors at Harvard, were pre- 
sented to Secretary Baker. The band 
played the ‘‘Marseillaise,” and there was 
a great cheer from all present. 

In the gathering were many of Bos- 
ton’s foremost citizens ani prominent 
citizens of other New England cities, 
Seated at the head table with President 
Henry I. Harriman were Secretary Bak- 
er, U. S. Senator Lodge, Collector Bill- 
ings, Commandant Rush, Brigadier Gen- 
eral John A. Johnston, Major Henry L. 
Higginson, James J. Storrow, B. J. Roth- 
well, Frank W. Whitcher, Henry A. Car- 
penter, president of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce; Richard Ward, 
president of the Lawrence Chamber of 
Commérce; James C. Reilly, president 
of the Lynn Board of Trade; James Pig- 
gott, president of the Fitchburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce; William E. Jones, 
president Boston Wool Trade ‘Associa- 
tion; Charles C. Chase, president of the 
Haverhill Chamber of Commerce; Ralph 
S. Bauer, president of the Lynn Cham- 
ber of Commerce; George W. Alden, 
président -of the Brockton Chamber of 
Commerce; John H, Fahey, Frank H. 
Page, president of the Springfield Board 
of Trade; Mark Temple Dowling, C, F. 
Weed, Lieutenant J. J. O’Hare, Gordon 
Abbott, Howard Coonley, Frederic S. 
Snyder, Chandler Bullock, president 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce; Ralph 
C, Marden, president: of Manchester, N. 
H., Board of Trade; State Treasurer 
Charles L. Burrill and James A. McKib- 
ben. 

The galleries were crowded and in the 
upper gallery were more than one hun- 
dred women. The tables were handsome- 
ly decorated. The music was all patriotic. 
It was the annual dinner, and in his ad- 
dress President Harriman reviewed the 
work of the year, taking up the work 
of the public safety committee and 


paying tribute to Mr. Storrow, explain- 
ing the situation in regard to the pneu-. 
matic mail tube service of the city, fire 
daylight saving, social in- 
surance, immigration, the condition of the 
port’ and its docks, trade activitres and 
what may be expected after the war. 
transportation, the Cape Cod Canal. He 
wound up with some telling, patriotic re- 
marks 

Secretary Baker said the astonishing 
thing about the war was the response of 
the American people. ‘‘Nothing like it in 
the history of the world,’”’ he said. ‘It re- 
vealed .the tact that behind the apparent in- 
difference of the American people there was 
a cherished idea of liberty for which they 
were ready to offer. any sacrifice. Men 
volunteered by the hundreds of thousands 
to do anything the Government wanted 
them to do, without thought or mention of 
reward; were ready to give up everything 
for their country. - 

“When the drafted men were asked 
what they wanted most .to do, more than 
fifty per cent wanted to go at once to 


France to fight. Of the whole. more than 
thirty per cent wanted to go into the 
infantry, and the rest into the field and 


heavy artillery. Only a small fraction 
wanted to get into the parts of the ser- 
vice where there will be no real fighting. 

“This is the spirit that has made it 
possible for. the Government to perform 
the miracles it has already performed. 
Never in the history of the world had 10,- 
000,000 men been registered for the Army 
without so much as a soldier to escort a 
single one of them to the point of regis- 
tration.” 

He traced the events leading up to the 
war and sharply criticised the chicanery 
of German diplomacy and the unbeliev- 
able ruthlessness of her warfare on Jand 
and sea. The worid—the civilized world 
—had risen against such barbarism, and 
instead of the United States helping 
cthers, it was now seen that France and 
England had been fighting the battles 
of the United States. 

A great cheer went up when*” he an- 
nounced that the Army had already sub- 
seribed for the present Liberty. Loan 
$61,455,450. 

“They are not only willing to fight but 
willing to pay to fight,” said Secretary 
Baker. “That spirit can only come from 
men who are fighting for a cause. There 
is no lust of conquest in our soldiers. 
They are perfectly conscious of the char- 
acter of the enemy and ithe causes for 
which they are asked to fight. Two col- 
ored companies of stevedores have sub- 
scribed $36,000 to the Liberty Loan. That 
shows you the temper Oe the people uf 


He declared that’ the public mind is, 


that threaten them in the camps. He | of those who believed from the beginning 


this: country.” 


He told of the sixteen cities the Gov- 
ernment. had alread7 built for the. Army, 
of the 11,000,000 blankets: purchased, and 
again he aroused great applause when 
he said that not only were the soldiers 
in France provided for—five of the best 
rifles in the world for each man—but in 
every other respec: also provided for, 
and not only that but provided with re- 
serves of everything necessary to their 
comfort and welfare. ‘Nothing had 
quite equalled the manner in which the 
industries of the entire country had been 
mobilized for the war,” he said. “It wa3 
basy because every man wanted to doa 
his bit.” 

Senator Lodge was cheered as he arose 
to speak. He said he was afraid he was one 


Secretary Baker, Accompanied by Major Flynn, Inspects the New Harvard Regiment 


that war with Germany was inevitable and 
the fact that the people backed up the Goy- 
ernment so treely in everything was proof 
that the people had also believed: the war 
inevitable. 

He thea urged everybody to buy Liberty 
bonds, for, said he, “the credit of the Uni- 


ted. States is the pillar on which the war 


Paties.. 


agains’’*Germany rests: 

“That is the largest tax ever levied upon 
any people in the history of the world,” said 
he. ‘It will be paid, too, and paid willing- 
ly,” he added, just before the cheers burst 
out to back him up. Then he pointed out 
that at present England raises 26 per cent 
of its Government and war expenses by 
taxation, and France and Germany 14 per 
cent. 

“The rest—the remaining 64 per cent—is 
to be raised by bonds,’’ said the senator, 
“and it rests with you and the rest of the 
American people to meet those bonds. We 
ought to have that five billion dollars here 
by Saturday night, easily. 

“We must go at this war with all the 
speed we would use if it were to end in 
six months, and all the thoroughness 
necessary if it is to last six years. No 
matter how long it takes, we must see 


Visit to 


it through to a finish. Not peace on a 
basis of statu quo ante bellum—it would 
be a. crime to return ‘the world to the 
Situation of 1914. 

“We must*make it out of the question 
for Germany to repeat the blackest crime 


in the history of the*world; the deeds of; 


1914, the massacre of 1,000,000 Armenians, 
the deportation of a nation into slavery, 
the transportation of girls and young 
women from. France and Belgium into 
Germany for a purpose which makes one 
shudder at the thought, and the air raids 
on civilian populations, so futile, in a 
military sense—merely foul murder. We 
must make such things impossible, and 
they: would not-be impossible if peace 


-were declared.on a basis of the situation 


in 1914. 

“Will the loans: Fight it out in. the 
American spirit to the bitter.end, and 
there can be but one conclusion—a com- 
plete and lasting peace.” 


Fort Banks Field: Day Saturday 
The field day scheduled to take place 


at Fort Banks yesterday was postponed 


until Saturday on account of rain. 


tion have had tof 
I. @o-not know what Ameri- | 


Secretary Baker Arrives at Training Ground 
The Men in the Group, From Left to Right, Are’Edward A. Filene, Secretary Baker, President Lowell, Colonel Azan and Senator Lodge , 


SWEEPING TOWARD 
FIVE BILLIONS 


Continued fgom Page Five 


still do not understa#id the problem of over- 
sea expeditions unger modern .conditions, 
and*still believe armles can ke moved aboutt 
the world as fast find as easily and se+ 
curely as one remaWes a liag on the map 
from Manchester fo \Mesepotamia. But 
there do not remaffi many such people in 
Washington now. § There have been no 
great American aymies jin: the field since 
the Civil War. Th@t was quite a long time 
ago. Consequently, Geaeral Pershing and 
his staff have beef almost exclusively oc- 
cupied since theyflanded in June !ast in 
creating an orgaiization for the armies 
now in course.of farriviag. It has. been a 
stupendous task, greater, I think, than any 
American soldier fealized before he arrived 
here. The whol@ headquarters staff and 
the whole great @dministrative services on 
the front and ongthe iines of communica- 


e devised, then created 
and manned. 
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Secretary of War Reviews College 


BAKER AT HARVARD 


Regiment 


Sees Field Manceuvres and Trench 
Sortie 


Meets French Officers and Major Mim 
Flynn 


Finds Training at Cambridge of SS 


ey 

In the midst Ce his buéy stay An >, 
ton, Secretary of War Baker today took 
two hours to visit the training field and 
the trenches of the Harvard Unit of the #m 
R. O. T. C, at Fresh Pond, Cambridge. 
The Secretary, was accompanied by Pres- im 
ident Lowell, Senator Lodge, Edwara A.[f 
Filene, whose guest he was overnight, 
Dr, Wilfred T. Grenfell and Dean Yeo- Se. 
mans of Harvard College. = 

Major William F. Flynn, commander of 
the Harvard Regiment, Colonel Azan, Cap- 
tain Aman and Lieutenant Morize, of the J 
French Army mission, put the men of the 
regiment through field manceuvres and 
“wave” work from the trenches, and ‘the: 
secretary said tlut he was sreatly pleased 
with what he saw. r 

“Tam particularly -glad,” said Secretary 
Baker, “of the opportunity of seeing. the 
Harvard Unit and its training ground. The 
work the unit has done and is doing is of 
high military value, and it has poured into 
our Army a steady stream of highly quali- 
fied men. The brilliant French offices 
have contributed especially to the value 
the training, and the impression gained 
that the officer material at Harvard 
abundant and of high quality.” 


Rookies Make Good Showing 


The regiment marched from its barrack 
in the freshman dormitories soon afte 
nine o'clock and reached the training fiel 
about 9.30, It was commented, as the me 
proceeded up Concord avenue, that th 
lines were not quite true; but when it if 
remembered that the student soldiers hav@ 
been in training in the new regimen 
Searcely three weeks, that they have ha 
their uniforms only two or three days and@® 
that rifles are still a novelty to most off 
them, it is a wonder that they made am 
good showing as they did. A review; more## 
over, by the Secretary of War,.must hav4 
been a trying ordeal for rookies so green 
and all things considered, the regimen 
did well. When Secretary Baker arrived 
at the field, =the three battalions werd 
drawn up with the precision of veteransiam 
and after the men had been inspected they 


Z 


as they have learned. 


Lowell and Lodge Lead Inspection 


the distinguished guests as they inspectequam 
the new soldiers, and the inspection mean #™ 
a considerable walk through the long, dam 
grass around the borders of Fresh Pond. 
In spite of the chill air—air so keen tha 
ulsters and fur coats were a comfort—manyae 
Boston people and not a few Harvard pro-4 
fessors and their wives, besides a sprink 
ling of Cambridge citizens, made a good 
sized “gallery.” In fact, it is becoming 
social feature in Cambridge to be present) 
at any public affair in which the Harvardy 
Regiment participates*but today it was too 
Continued on Pag® Six 
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WA YOU SHOUT 


SHOOT THE 


Roosevelt Delivers a Stirring 
Day Address at Oyster Bay 
N. ¥., Oct. 25—After Colonel 
Roosevelt had delivered a stir- 
address at a Liberty Day gatherir 
erday afternoon, emphasizing the | 
the citizen his country the 
audience more than| 
$50,000 to the Liberty Loan 
fools have asked ‘why 
road’?’’ Colonel 


pausing for moment, 


Oyster Bay, 


to 
subseribed 


should our 
Roosevelt | 
he | 


“Some 
0yYs 
“a 


the 


abroad with 
ve to fight at 
should wave 
or cheer un- 

He 


fighting 
Allies so that they will not ha 
\ thout Allies. No man 
ng a patriotic song 
is willing to help out. 

shoot the way he shouts.” 


are 


boys 


should 


CUBA PASSES ALLOTMENT 


Sale of Liberty Bonds Exceeds Million- 
Dollar Mark 

Havana, Oct. 25—The sale Liberty 
bonds here passed the million dollar mark 
allotted to Cuba—yesterday, 
ch has bee designated by decree 
President as ‘‘Liberty Bond Dz The 

§ criptions for the day amo inted to $A85,- | 
50, bringing the total up to $1,114,600. The 


of 


the amount 
of 


amount to $1,500,000 before the close of 


the campaign, 
McADOO BUSY TRAVELER 


Secretary Has Campaigned in Thirty-one 
States for Liberty Loan 
Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 4 Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, returning to Washington from his 
| Liberty Loan tour, made a brief address 
to several hundred citizens at the rail- 
| road station here today. Since beginning 
the campaign Secretary McAdoo has de- 
livered eighty-five speeches in thirty-one 
States and has crossed the continent 
twice. In addition to his civilian audi- 
ences the Secretary has spoken to 
about 90,000 soldiers gathered in camps 

throughout the country. 


STON EV 


INING TRANSCRIPT, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 


Or 


dood ©. 


1917 


subscribed to $107,2 
ond Liberty Loan. This means an average 
subscription of about $74. 


TO NAME PROFITS TAX BOARDS 


McAdoo to Have the Assistance and Ad- 
vice of Prominent Business Men ané 


Lawyers 

Washington, Oct j—Secretary McAdoo 
announced last night in a statement 
made public here, that he was going to 
ask prominent business men and lawyers 
to assist him in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the excess profit tax, and to 
that end two boards would be created in 
an advisory capacity to the Treasury 
Department. 

The first board, designated the Excess 
Profits Advisory Board, will be composed 
of men of high character and wide ex- 
perience in business and economics, par- 
ticularly with reference to taxation. This 
board will analyze the law, assist in 
drafting regulations to make it effective 
and digest suggestions from business 
men of the country which the Depart- 
ment will endeavor to obtain. The sec- 
ond board, designated the Advisory 
Board, of legal review, composed of lead- 
ing lawyers, will advise the Department 
in the many problems of law connected 
with the administration of the law. 

The personnel of both boards, it was 
said, probably would be announced in a 
few days. The Department’s announce- 
mont says: 

“Secretary McAdoo today announced 
that he would establish an Excess Profits 
Advisory Board to assist the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in construing 
and applying the excess profits provisions 
of the war revenue act. 

“The creation of this board is one of 
the most important steps contemplated 
by th» Secretary in the reorganization of 
the internal revenue service for the ad- 
ministration of the large task imposed 
by the new act. This is the greatest tax 
law in the history of the country, and it 
is the desire and purpose of the Secre- 
tary to administer it effectually with the 
least possible inconvenience to, the pub- 
lic, to business and to taxpayers gen- 
erally. 

“Under the plan of reorganization pro- 
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Pershing Buys Bonds in Wyoming 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Oct. 25—General John 
J Pershing, commander of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, has sub- 
scribed for two $50 Liberty bonds for 
himself and son, Warren, through a 
Cheyenne bank, to be credited to this 
district, it was announced today by 
United States Senator Warren, his 
father-in-law. 


Philippines Celebrate Loan Day 
Manila, Oct. 25—Liberty Day was 
celebrated generally throughout the 
Philippine Islands yesterday. A mili- 


tary parade was held in Manila and 
bond booths, in which American and 
Filipino women worked side by side, 
achieved great success. Total subscrip- 
tions are now $2,000,000, which is double 
the amount subscribed to the first Lib- 
erty Loan. 


Middies Buy $107,250 Bonds 
Annapolis, Md., Oct. -~Announcement 
was made last night at the United States 


Brawn? Aanmdamey that tha midahbinmen hawe 


posed by the Secretary, an advisory 
of legal review also will be cre- 
to be composed of prominent at- 
tornvys of large experience to advise the 


| Commissioner of Internal Revenue in the 


many problems of law collected with the 

administration of the war revenue act in 

its phases of taxation. This board 

will bring to the bureau a fresh and in- 

timate acquiescence with modern busi- 
8 and legal practice and thought. 


Education for the Public 


“One of the most important tasks devolv- 


nection with 
to acquaint the public with all the 
new taxes and how and when to pay them 
This will make an extensive campaign 
education desirable. 

“To accomplish this the secretary contem- 
plates the creation of a new division of work 
in the bureau under a supervisor of business 
cooperation 

“This official will keep in close 
the public end business and diffus 
tion through 
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Statement That New 
Financial Ring Hinders 


Warm Reply 


Loan 


New statement t 
Clark, § 


tatives 


yy Ch 
pea Repre 
that 
5 was hampering the Government ir 
erty Loan campaign, met with vigorous 
lal financial ircles 
ark 
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“Speaker Clark should be made to name} 
the of the alloged “ring’’ or be 
compelled to retract his etatement in full,’ 
said E. H. Outerbridge, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. He declared that banks, banker 
and financiers geners had halted at 
any personal sacrifice in their efforts to 
make the loan a great success 
Speaker Clark said ‘ring’? was 
mé present loan a partial! 
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CONVERTING 3 1-2 P. C. BONDS 


that 
be paid 
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Treasury Explains How to Exchange Old 
for New 4 P. C. Issue 


Washington, Oct. -The holders of 
the first issue of Liberty bonds may con- 
vert their 3% per cent holdings into the 
new 4 per cent issue in accordance with | 
regulations outlined yesterday in a state- 
ment issued by thé Treasury Department. 
The statement sas: 

Conversion of the 8% per cent bonds 
may be effected at any Federal Reserve 
Bank or at the Treasury Department by 
surrender of the 3% per cent bonds, to- 
gether with a request for conversion, at 
any time after Nov. 8, 1917 (but not after 
May 15, 1918), but no 4 cent bonds 
will be ready for delivery prior to Nov. 
15, 1917. If conversions are effected at | 
any time before Dec, 16, 1917, payments 
to the Government to adjust interest will 
not be required, but on and after that 
date such payments must be made. The 
machinery for the adjustment of interest | 
has been worked out, so that such ad-| 
justments will be made with a minimum 
of inconvenience if conversions are ef- 
fected as of Nov. 15, 10917, or as of Dec. 
15, 1917. 

Holders of bonds or interim certificates of 
the first Liberty Loan who desire to effect 
conversions and who also desire prompt 
delivery of their 4 per cent bonds should 
surrender their holdings for conversion on 
Ney. 8, 1917, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. Conversions of bonds so surrendered 
will be effected as of Nov. 15, 1917, and 
holders thereof will thereby obtain the full 
benefit of the higher rate of interest from 
the earliest possible date. 

Subscribers for bonds of the first Liberty 
Loan who, for any reason, have not yet 
received either definite bonds or interim cer- 
tificates, and who desire to convert, should 
notify the bank or trust company, or 
other agency now holding such bonds or in-]} 
terim certificates. To take advantage of 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘‘His Master's Voice.”’ It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


See and hear 


these new Victrolas 
at all Victor dealers 


The Victor Company now announces the complete 
new line of Victrolas—the very latest developments of the 
world’s greatest musical instrument. 
many new and valuable improvements—and just in time 
for the holiday season. 


That the public may comprehend the great variety of 
styles, we illustrate the complete line in miniature. 
to properly appreciate just what these improvements have 
accomplished, it is necessary for you to actually see and 
hear these new improved Victrolas. ) 


Go to any Victor dealer’s and he will gladly demon- 
strate them and play any music you wish to hear. 
today—the Christmas demand for the Victrola is already 
on, and these new models will this year create a larger 
demand than ever. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction, 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Vietr 


Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or.in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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SCOUTS TO RAISE GREAT SUM | him, Liberty Loan campaign, today 
leading with his German friends to buy 
erty bonds. Aspinwall is chiefly popu- 
lated , Germans 
After Brus was released 
behav he was told that 
in which he resides, bought $25,000 
of bonds, citizens would attempt to 
have the charges against him dropped. 
Brus then purchased $500 worth of bonds 
an dimmediately began a selling campaign 
among him friends. 
The Stars Stripes are 
homes and business houses 
today for the first time in 
of the oldest inhabitant. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Repington, After In- 


That Every Yankee Division That Lands 
in France Is Proof That the Vital Ma- 


Town in Iowa Gets Complaint Against ; 
chine at Home Works Well 


Him Dropped | 


Manilla, Iowa., Oct. 25—John Brus, a 


rom the London Times, 
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American Headquarters in France, Oct. 

~The visitor from England in 
of General Pershing’s headquarters, know- 
ing well the will find American troops there, 
| receives all the same something of a shock 
when he discovers in charge of a _ street 
barrier of the war zone an American 
sentry in the flesh. It is almost an ap- 
parition. Inevitably the visitor's mind 
goes back to the long history of the strug- 
gle of the United States to keep out of the 
warand the workings of the mind of the 
most pacific of Presidents, gradually lead- 
ing him up to the fateful conclusion that 
America must bear a hand in the war to 
make the world safe for democracy. This 
tall, well-knit sentry is proof that America 
is in this quarrel with us. Wwe 
America well enough to be sure that be- 
ing in a quarrel she will it through. 
During the last few days have 
privileged to live among men 
have been the first to come France 
uphold the honor of the Spangled 
| Banner and make good President's 
words by deeds. [I have talked with most 
lof the chief officers and have been allowed 
to study the nascent organization, to 
tha troons in huts and billets and training 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS $195 ana $245 


SPECIAL VALUE 
IN RUGS FROM 
INDIA, CHINA 
AND PERSIA, 


Worth 
800.00 
to 
750.00 


In sizes ranging 
from about 9x12 ft. 
to the large size 
rugs, about 15x12 
ft. and larger, in 
Persian, Turkish, 
Indian and Chinese 
designs—a_ variety 
of beautiful colors, 


Chandler & Co 


Tremont Street, Near West, Boston 
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By Lt. Col. Charles A. Court Repingtor | 
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camps. If I cannot say all that might be 
said gut the 
paredness 


abd ers, 


and intentions, I may still en- 
general impressions 
force which Has come 
express that sincere ap- 


every visitor must very 


deav convey the 
this mighty new 
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preciati which 


or to 
of 
on scene 
n 
feel. 
shmen who studied the American 
the war and understood it, 
knew it bore a strong resemblance to ours 
in pre-Cardwell that it was 
armed as the police vr an essentially pacific 
people and was starved for men and war 
material. It was scattered 
in distant garrisons and was not a modern 
army in sept for its spirit 
and the excellence of its Spartan discipline. 
The West Point training that the general 
staff officer receilved—that mainspring of 
*ss in wWar—was relegated to a positioa 
to deserts All the struggles 
our soldiers have been through to impro-e 
our army in recent years, the American swl- 
o been thre h, almost meas- 


before 


the days; 


any ex 


sense, 


inferior its 


diers have 
ure for measure. 


| The Key in Washington 


m|THE WAR KEY IN WASHINGTON| 


Rut just as it has required a world war 
to bring home to the minds of our people 
that right without might was unsafe in 
this still imperfect world, so it has needed 
this perfidious aggression, these insane bar- 
barities of Germany to convince the citizens 
the United States that they must act 
in defence of the principles they have deev- 
at heart, and turn their ploughshares 
into swords for a while. 

{ admit the key to the situation, 
the American expeditionary force 
remains in Washington. That 
extremely complicated problem 
transporting and maintaining 
armies adequate to represent America hon- 


as far 


as is 


the 


orably in war must be solved at Washing-| 
else. | 


be solved 
armies gathering 


anywhere 
here 


It cannot 
American 


ton. 


The are 


| the expression of the ability or otherwise of | 
| Washington 


to work out one of the most 
arduous staff exercises ever set a military 
Administration. Upon the competence or 


| otherwise of the President and his advisers 


and provide for all contingen- 
cies must depend the success of this 
astounding American adventure. It is a 
cause of disquiet to some people that owing 
to President Wilson's almost autocratic 
powers and the leading role he plays in 
these great events one false note struck 
by him may fatally injure the cause; but 
against this fear there stands the fact, ad- 


tv foresee 


mitted even by the President's political op- | 


all he has said 
» great decision, 
and not done, 
not made one 
is consequently a 
his supreme direc- 
military and other 


ponents, that not only in 

and done since he took t 

but in all he has not said 
he has up to the present 
single mistake. There 
complete confidence in 
tion and control of all 


visit | measures he has initiated or approved for 


the preparation of American armies. His 


their state of pre-| 


in cetachments | 


of | 


ecurse has received the strongest assent of 
ali competent judges, so far as these meas- 


| 
| I have made th 
| people are too b 


is last reservation because 

y here to follow all 
tails and preparations in America. But 
we know the necessary men are at the 
| President’s disposal, 1 the youth, strength 
jand energy of America is being enlisted in 
ithe war. ‘I'he arrangements for providing 
| munitions and equipments are well for- 
jWard and as each new division lauds in 
France we sce not only evidence but the 
|proof that the machine at home works 
| well. The President's practice of sending 
|men here to gain experience from harsh 
jeontuct with practical realities and then 
lealling them back to advise him ts an ex- 
leellent system which might even be further 
to advantage. To understand the 
of Washington we must, for 
| example, comprehend the transport prob- 
lem and must know how many tons gross 
| are needed first for transport, then for 
braningenesos of every American soldier, 
| how long the circular tour the trans- 
| port takes, how much of this time is oc- 
leupief in embarking and disembarking, 
|how much by steaming in convoy or other- 
|wise. There enters into this calculation 
ithe aueston of draughts of vessels and 
| depth of water in ports as well as the rail- 
way and other communications with troops 
lat the front. Tha margin to provide 
lagainst losses at sea is also one of the ne- 
the situation. 
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vice in colleges throughout the East. Im< 
Proving in discipline and in effectiveness, 
it received during the following year, as a 
merited boon, the able corps of French of- 
ficers who came to supplement and reinform 
the instruction already being provided by 
competent American officers. So prepared, 
many of its members were gladly received. 
at the first regular Plattsburg officers’ 
training camps opened this spring. Others 
in great number, with recruits from the’ 
other colleges and from all walks of life, 
reénlisted for the intensive period of sum- 
mer training which was not permitted to 
lead to commissions directly, but which 
again sent a long list of unusually well 
prepared men to the second Plattsburgs, 
In the closing weeks of the summer, the 
Harvard organization, its ideals, its French 
instructors, and its equipment _ provided 
foundation for that great school of “The 
Iron Battalion’ in which men from training 
| camps throughout the country participated 
to their lasting profit. ( 

All this the parent stock of the Harvard 
Regiment has contributed to the nation’s 
service, and still it remains a hardy growth. 
In bringing each of its contributions to 
their matirity, it has gained, for its fu- 
|ture direction and work, a corresponding 
{sum of experience. The element of pre- 
| served continuity proved its yalue again 
this autumn when the officers in charge of 
'|the regiment faced a fresh task, after 
{many of their ‘veterans’ had been called 
to the colors, and when hundreds of enter- 
ing freshmen had come up for training. 
The work of organization and training ‘ad- 
vanced with despatch and efficiency, as it 
well could, with such experience as it had 
at command and with such a corps of in- 
structors. Eleven hundred students, nearly 
the half of all Harvard’s enrolment, have 
joined the regiment’s ranks. Today, when 
they greeted the Secretary of War, they 
were already prepared to pass before him 
not alone in the polite ritual of the forma) 
reviewing drill, but to enact for him, on 
the manceuvre ground at Fresh Pond illus- 
trations of the actual tactics employed in 
battle as battles are fought today on the 
West front. It is even probable that the 
review enjoyed the distinction of being the 
first yet shown Mr. Baker in which the 
lately revised American company organi- 
zation has been used not merely for th: 
call of the roster and for elose-order dri’ 
but also as basis for the deployment an. 
actual tactic of troops on the battletield. 
The Harvard Regiment continues, and it 
continues progressive. : . 
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{Chamber of Commerce 
| Plaza. : 

; The youthful former 
(Ohio metropolis, wno is considered | 
to bear w striking resemblance {6 his. 
chief in physical | characteristic 
mannerisnis, aroused an 
more than 1,000 persons when he an-. 
; nounced that the 


at the Copley- 


already in a Position fully to equip iF. Weed, Chandler 


every man in the 
leaves for foreign is 
The audience was the largest that 
has ever attended a local Chamber of | 
Commerce’ banquet, : 
Evidently “unmindful of 
pressed satisfaction that 


the United 
| States had entered the war 


Secretary Baker reaffirmed his belief | ww, 


| that that very 


{evidence that the United States en-| whom were received, Ww 


|tered the war 
forced to do so 


Siveness of the German sovernment. | 


Then the Secretary of War rapidly’ 
Sketched the activities of the Way 
Department since the declaration oF 
war. Jn swift, vivid phrases he told 
how the United Statés government set] 
for lost time and} 
was accomplished, | 
the War Department iS), 
emergency that may! 


how the impossible 
so that now 


{arise abroad. 


| _ Whe charge that the soldiers of 


/ Uncle Sam now ‘abroad were inad- 
| Cquately armed yas answered by the 
Secretary in the simple statement that 

the War Department had provided 

not one but five, rifles of the latest 

make for every one of the thousands 

of Uncle Sam’s soldiers now in France, 
“Every man in the Regular Army, 


and every man in the National, 
Guard is fully equipped tonight,” 
Said Baker. “And the United States is 


So prepared for the business of war 
that every man in every cantonment } 
in the country -will find his full equip-/ 
ment ready and waiting for him when)! 
he is ready to sail for Pranee. That’s 
what business America has done in| 
the short time we have been-at war.” : 

In a ringing peroration, Secretary | 
Baker told the audience that, when} 
the final issue came, the United | 
States was forced either to bend its’ 
Ihee to Prussian autocracy and yield 
its neck. to* the heel of the Kaiser, or. 
fight, ey I é ; 

“So we decided to* fight,” finished 
Baker, while the crowd arose and | 
cheered, with the grand oid man of | 
Massachusetts, Major Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, leading the cheers, 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge re-! 
ceived an enthusiastic reception, og 

He outlined the kind of peace for® 
which the country is carrying on the’ 
war, 

“We must have,” he 


said, “not 


paper but physical guarafitees that 
will make Germany incapable. We 
must beat her to her knees and not 


bargain for peace, but dictate it.” 
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to be known, «A. Carpenter, . } 
‘on, Jr.” to friends: Chamber of Commerce; Filmer J. Bliss,’ 
national ad-. 

more than lived up. to! 
‘his reputation as an” orator at the) dent_ Massachusetts State Board. ° of. 
eighth annual banquet of the “pies Goonte James 


Colonel 
Roosevelt's severe criticism of his ex- 


arriman 


inson, Ed- 


‘|merce; William 3. president 
Boston Wool Trade Association; 
| James Piggott. president Fitchburg 
_ Chamber of _ Commerce; James (on 
| Reilly, president Lynn \ Board of 
Trade; Richard Ward; president, Law-’ 
rence Chamber of Commerce; Henry 
president Providence: 


former president Boston Chamber of 
Commerce; Frank W. ‘Whitcher, presi- 


\Coonley, 


a ae: | Treasurer Charles P, Burrill, Fred~. 
Mayor of the | 


chief of Staff to Brigadier-- 
Gordon Abbott,. 
ts former president! 
| ‘Chamber: of. Commerce of the United’ 
Hooper, president’ 
of sCommerce; C. 
Bullock, president 


Service before he | Worcester Chamber. of Commerce; 3. ° 


bs Rothwell, Lieutenant J, J. O'Hare, 
Frank H. age, president Springfield” 
Ralph ¢C. Marden; , 
president ‘Manchester, N. E., Board: 
Mark Temple . Dowling, } 
‘president Boston Al Ex- 

change: James A, McKibben. 

at the tables 
a T. L. Azan} 
Lieutenant. A, Morize, both of | 
ith cheering as 
Boston Philharmonic Orchestra | 
played the “Marseillaise.” 

reviewed the 

work of the chamber during the past 
the question of 

pneumatic maii tubes, fire prevention,: 
the segregated budget, the milk in- 

quiry, immigration and daylight sav- 

ing, = ; 
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SEC BAKER’S 


Sooo 


AISES THE HARVARD R. 0. T. 


LIBUT MORIZE, WITH MAP, EXPLAINING THE TRENCHES TO SEC 
PARTY ENTERING THE TRENCHES BAKER. AT RIGHT IS COL AZAN. 


GROUP OF NOTABLES WATCHING THE MANEUVERS 


‘Left to Right—Mayoy’Rockwood of Cambridge, B, A. Wilene, Sec Baker, Pres Lowell-of Harvard and Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ed oy: 
1000 ‘spick-and- 


ore Crayne Corps at wireshy Pond, 
Cambridge, at 10: 
Baker.arrived ai x 
companied by. Pres A. Lawrence Lowell 
of Harvard, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Dr Wilfred T. Grenfell of Labrador, | 
Lieut Rees, the English aviator; BE.’ A. 
Filene, Maj Henry’ L. Higginson. Aad | 
Dean Yeomans of Harvard. Maj Wil- 
liam PF. Flynn, U. S. A., commander of 
the Harvard Regiment; Lieut Co] Paul, 
Azan, Capt Amann and Lieut Morize 


were in command of the R. O. T. C. — 

As Sec Baker approached the Harvard | 
soldiers formed in’ line of masses and 
presented arms as Maj Flynn, Col Azan, 
Capt Amann and Lieut Morize received } 
him. Sec Saker then carefully inspect- 
ed the éntire regiment, which is com- 
pletely outfitted with uniforms and rifles. 
At frequent: intervals the Secretary of} 
War stopped a moment here and there| 
to question a Harvard soldier. 


Following imspection the more experi-! 


enced and advanced companies: of the 
regiment-executed new company forma- 
tions, recently formulated at the War 
‘Department. The companies. formed 
and maneuvered in four platoons. 


Jumped Into Foot of Water. 
At the command by Lieut Morize the, 


young soldiers started on the run ate 


“double quick” for the trenches. , In} 


‘| these trenches there was water more 


! that they followed each other 
| markable precision. 


| men have, done. 


|he saw, saying to a Globe man: 


‘the opportunity of 


than a foot deep, but it’ made no difter- 
ence to the Harvard boys, who utterly: 
disregarded the fact. A shrill whistle was 
the signal for them to enter the trenches 
and then in a minute, they came scram- 
bling up out of them again and “over 
the top.’’ Yelling as they erenced, they 
eianeed! toward the Ate on the farther 
side of the field, roush the Secret 


| openings in the wire entanglements, : 
This’ attdelk ‘was made in a series of | 


six ways, each being timed so perfectiy 


The maneuver was | 
executed ‘with such cleverness . and | 
smoothness ‘that the entire rey iewing | 
party’ was enthusiastic over the’ demon- 
stration as given by the Harvard sol- 
diers, ; 
After the trench manetvers the whole 
regiment went through a long close or- 
der drill, which was done-in a very 
creditable way, considering the short 
time that the organization has been to- 
gether since the opening of the college 
year. Following the drill on the shore 
of Fresh Pond, the regiment marched 
back to Cambridge, where it was re- 
viewed again by Pres Lowell from the 


,| Steps of the University building in the 


Harvard Yard. 


Siec Baker Walks in Muddy Trenches 

The Secretary of War went into the! 
trenches, Which were wet and muddy; | 
from yesterday's rain. Following ‘Lieut | 
Moritz, he crawled along the subfer- | 
ranean passages, entered one of the dug-} 
outs aud came out smiling, expressing | 
his appreciation of the great rework the 
A good-sized crowd 
followed the Secretary’s partly about 
the tr@iches. 

Mr Baker was highly pleased at what 


“Iam particularly glad to have had 
seeing. what the 
Warvard unit is doing. The work I 
have seen is of very high merit and 
value, and provides 2 steady strean:| 
of highly trained men, The. brilliant 
French officers who are giving their 
services have contributed especially to 
the value’of the training, and the im- | 
pression left on--my mind is that the! 
work is of incalculable value, to the! 
country. Harvard is to be congratulated | 
on this splendid work.’ 

After his careful, investigation of the |. 
trenches, the Secretary reviewed the) 
regiment, which marched back f 
ta ie 1 

‘rom arvard Sec Baker. motored | 
the City Club in Boston, where a ae 


eon was served in his honor at 12:15 pm 
Ds m. 


f the Harvard Reserve | 


"| SEC BAKER SETTLES _ 


amen 


| sans at the’ Watertown Arsenal ended 


with r 4 


to its ; 


pr 


- 
| 


7 f. 
On. se wince fee thé Sine Club See of 

: want ‘Baker was: met by a- -delegation o 
workmen from the Watertown Arsenal, 
who desired to present their side of, the 

| Keeeene controversy at the arsenal. Mr 
|'Baker informed: them he had pressing 
éngagenients: and: did not have the ‘time 
to hear their story. 3 

Sec Baker Attended a: “confererite ‘of 
100 prominent citizens, who discussed 
‘the activities at the various army camps. 
The Secretary indorsed’ the aims’ and 
purposes of, the committee in charge of 
these activities, and said the duty: of 
eeireye was to have the soldiers return 

{to their homes from the war in as good 
. moral condition as when they entered 
the service. Bishop William Lawrence ! 
spoke along the same lines. 

4; Pres James J. Storrow presided at a} 
dinner at the City Club, at which‘ See; 
Baker* was the chief guest and onty | 

-speaker. Seated at the head table were ! 

|duieut Gov Calvin Coolidge, representing 
the State; Mayor James M. Curley, we | 
Ben Hodges, Maj Gen Johnston, Brig 
Gen’ Weigal, }©dmund Billings, collector | 

(| of the port; Brig Gen Evans, Justice De- | 

| Courcey,. Brig 
and . A. Filene. 

} 4 tended the dinner. 


ms, 


‘Gen i. Leroy Sweetser | 
About 400 citizens at- a 


STRIKE AT THE ARSENAL 


The strike of the building trades arti- 


! ‘| today, at: the direct. personal request of 

Ses of War Baker. The representatives 
lof the trades concerned accepted his 
proposition for the immediate return of 
the*men and definite: adjustment of the 
troubles. 

It is said Sec Baker was informed that 
the labor. officials considered the afti- 
tude and expressions of Lieut-Col Dick- 
inson of the arsenal as very much in 
‘excess of his authority. In the official 
adjustment, Col Dickinson will not par- 
ticipate. 

Seo -Baker told the labor. committee 
that the representative whom he would 
send ‘from Washington would also ad- 
just. ane troubles at Squantum, | 

3 Howlett of the Carpenters’ | 


unions one agent for the Allied Building 
Trades Council, A. E. Pike of the Engi- 
neers’ Union, John C. MacDonald for the 
A. F. of ik Building. Trades’ Council, 
Agent L. B. Chadwick of the irony ork- 
ers,and Agent B. W. Riley of the Quincy |) 
Building Trades — were the coms iteees 
which conferred with Sec Baker at th 
City Club this afternoon and hrough 
about the settlement. 


_ He -told -them that any step 
‘would in any way interfere with Sat 
ting supplies to the troops was unwise, 
if not unpatriotic. He, however, agreed 
|with the union men, it was cate e= 


| garding overtime rates, ; reid 


'NORTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT | 
READY TO RECE!IVE BAKER 

ec Baker did not visit the Northeast- 
ern Department offices of the army in 
this-.city, owing to the number of” de- 


mands made upon his‘time. Gen John {, 
| A. Johnston, the department command- 
'er, and members of his staff confer rred | 
|'with the head of the army last night, 
{and this afternoon Gen Johnston, Lieut 
| O'Hare, his aid, Col Howse, chief Sa 
| staff, Col Reber, chief signal officer, and| 
Col Bingham, head of the quartermas- 
| ter’s department, of his staff, Junched 
j and talked with See Baker at the City 
u 
f But no chances had been taken on 
|Sec Baker's dropping into the» army 
| oftices without being recognized, as has 
| happened in other places inthe . past. 
in the past couple of days a paper an- 


' 


} 
i 
| 


nouncing his possible visit, giving. the 
program for such a call, and also “bear- 
ing ai “up-to-date photograph 

Secretary was sent. to the various offi- 
ees, in turn. New officers and. clyilian 
clerKs, especially, were instructed 10 


take a good look at 
sure that if “that man” 
should be immediately 
the program for 
ried out. 4 

One of the young women clerks ayas 
so impressed by ‘the letter, headed 
“Round Robin,” .that she became Ccon- 
vineed that it-was Sec Bakers ‘first and 
middle names, She confided/in the head 
of her department that it seemed “‘such 
‘a funny name for a sucha’ big aoa 


the picture and be 

walked -in “he 
recogzized and 
his. reception. be. car- 


( 
| 
‘ 
of the} 
( 
S 


| Weigel, 


15.00 SLAN 
DAILY IN WAR, 
~ SAYS BA 


Tells of Slaughter) | 


at City Club_ 


fre ras ie! 28, f i 
Asserts That Cost of ‘Sirtgt 
gle Per Day Is 

- $100,000,000 


Sec. of War Baker surprised snot 
1500 members of the City Club today 
by his statements relative to foreign 
conditions as the result of German 
atrocities and what it was costing the 
nations today. He said that 15,000 


jlives were being lost every day and|) 


$100,000,000 being spent every 24 hours. 

He said anything that would bring |} 
the war to a speedy end would be 
beneficial and then added:— 

“TI mean bring it to an end: I have 
no reference to merely having it 
stopped.” 

He said the most tragic incident 
since the war began was not the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, but that the Ger- 


‘man rulers approved the sinking of 


the boat and loss of the pce of wonn- 
en and children, ~ 

Sec, Baker made an rhalonndiveela ar- 
tisttt address, and received repeated 
applause on his refererices to the loy~ 

alty of people in the country today. 

James J. Storrow presided at e 

luncheon, at which Gen, Hodges, 
Maj.-Gen. Johnston, Lieut. Commadr. 
Key of the Navy Yard, Brig.-Gen. 
Judge DeCourey ‘of the Su- 
‘preme Court, Brig.-Gen. .Sweetser, 
Collector of Port Billings and BH. A. 
tilene were the guests of honor, 

See. Baker . caused considerable 
laughter when he told of his first visit 
to Boston, on which occasion he was 
also the guest of the City Club, and 


(Continued on Page Six, Column Eight) 


ER, 


‘| united for one object. 


a5, 000 Slain ‘Daily + aaa 
Me In War, Says Baker 


—_ 
(Continued from Page One) 

after the dinner taking a walk to ai 
the historic points of interest it Me 
heart of the city and arrived at t 12 
Shaw monument, where he sat down 
for a rest, : & 

Whiie there he was: ‘approached by. 
a stranger, an ardent, baseball fan, 
who asked the Secretary if he be- 
| lieved the Red Sox would win. — 
Mr. Baker said:— 
“T asked him who the Red Sox were 
and he told me I must be a foreigner 
Fe I knew nothing about baseball.” — 

The Secretary of War then’ con- 
| trasted the conditions existing sae 
‘time of that visit and the conatton 
existing today, when there ue > 
|foreigners in the country, as ne 


de said the general opinion 4 
being expressed that the war was be- 
ing fought in France, and while that 
was physically true the war is actually” 
‘being fought in Boston and every oth- 
er city in the country where we are 
raising money for the Liberty. Lo a 
support our fighting departments,. 

He traced the history of war from 
he early days of civilized warfare 46! 
pene day when he said the non-com- 
batants are to be respected and the 
seas open to all nations, and at least. 
the people should have a. caeuee on 
the high seas, 

The Germans, he said, haye brought 
us to an era of barbarous warfare of 
several generations ago, and the de- 
struction of Belgium was the first of 
its kind since ‘the days of the Roman 
conquerors, 

Mr. Baker said:— 24 

“In Poland today there is. not a 
ehilad under five years of age, as all 
have been trampled to death in the 
mad rush of the people to escape.  ~ uf 

“In Armenia more than 1 000,000 
people have been deliberately~ killed, 
and I wonder how the German Kaiser 
can sleep. i 

“T was in Europe in 1914, when the 
air was electrified with a feeling of 
liberty, independence and self-govern- 
ment, and those democratic things 
which were born in this country and 
were becoming dear to the hearts of 
those on the other side.” 

“Just when the spirit of the world 
seemed to be marching toward the re- 
demption of mankind the heads of* 
| the German Government willed this’ 
t war.” : 
| Following his address at the Boston 
City Club luncheon, Sec. Baker spoke 
before the War Camp Community, an 
organization to furnish recreation for 
and to safeguard the morals of Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

e said in part:— 

othe Germans have been accused 
of sending disease germs around. I 
do not know whether or not they 
have done anything as detestable as 
that or not. But we might do it if 
we fail to protect the soldiers’ morals. 
We can ill afford, after the war, to 
have on our hands 1,000,000 men sent 

back to their homes less fine tha 
when they went out. 

“This community work is providun 
soldiers with an invisible armor of 
safeguard in Europe. You men in th 


! 


(i 
ecmmunity work are the blacksmiths: 
and manufacturers of a new weapon 
of war which is of the quality which 
|preseryes citizenship, and will keep 
our boys in khaki pure and clean.” 


| been not ev n a ripple of, Eeouble d at ‘the 
arsenal. — 
_ “In regard to the Fore ‘River nituation! 
| we also “explained to him that we had 
| been met with an ‘attitude there that dis- 
| couraged oa and made it necessary for 
us to look for his assistance in bringing 
things to a satisfactory settlement. 

“We assured him, however, that in 
ieee of his representative being un- 


of the For River troubles, it would be 


ertown| 

necessary for the building trades of the 
|| East to do all in their power to safe- 
| @uard their rights, ; 
BANS are engaged {n war. And we are 
ngaged in war because we think the 
} United States is a mighty good place to 
live. We went to war to prevent an- 
other nation from making it other han 

a gotod place to live. . 
“We are, confronted with jincreased 
living costs, that are mounting every 
day, and if) employers are permitted to 


at the Watertown ome, 
a for a time to tie up’ 
plent in which are to el 
ershil B38 | gun carriages was; 


the United States a poorer place to live 
and work, while they are piling up war 

profits, then we say they are the dis- 
loyal, not we who have to furnish the 

men for the armies, equip them, feed 

ens and care for their relatives left at 
ome. 


i 


armistice was. arranged by Secre- 
: wton D. Baker, after a 
ence at the City Club with a com- 
ive of the union leaders. 

tary: Baker explained to the 


nt ; to the Dapepicur troops | 
would be considered unpatriotic, 
just the demands of the men, 


nion | veommittes, without a word, | 


ney with hevaktenis Baker. J. 


ory to the union men. 

sentative, he also assured 
ou! directed to eect a 
atters: in, dispute at 
é Fore River company 


f e was composed of 
wleit, EB. Pike, business 
he engineers; John C. McDon- 
tary of the trades council, L, 
oe business agent of the tron 

and B, W. Rellly, business 
of ‘the Quiney ‘Bullding Trades 


i sollasing the conference, Mr. How- 


ink that we have proved to| 
Baker that we were actuated 
0 unpatriotic motives in calling the 

atertown. Baker is a man. 
ted uS as men. We have ordered 
ay) to go back to work. 


Fore River Case. 

lained to him that we ordered 
only after all ordinary 
failed. We aiso explained that 


ttle the differences paceably 
in rference of army officers at 


‘men in the nevy yards 
ra. peony every working 


able to effect a reasonable settlement - 


use this war a@S an opportunity to make ~ 


Officers; Dreary Day 
ne - for Soldiers s 


BY HERBERT ns BALDWIN 

CAMP DEVENS, Oct. 24.—Rain, 
whiole gobs of it, that soaked everyone 
and everything, put New England’s 
national army, to say nothing of Sec- 
‘retary of War Baker, to ‘rout today, 


. 


and, like a hose-line ona bonfire,. 


effectively, squelched all plans for the 

“mysterious day” of the cantonment 
Liberty. Loan committee. 

» Tonight a 50-mile nor "easter, a real 
old-fashioned storm and the worst 
atitumn gale that Ayer has suffered 
under in years, was sweeping over the 
cantonment, with the rain splashing 
down in waves before it. Streets were 
little rivers, great pools of water 
slopped about in the wind around the 
camp buildings, barrack floors were 
flooded and the streets were practi- 
seu deserted, i 


WORSE AFTER NIGHTFALL | 


“Those few who did brave the out of 
doors were soaked through in a very 


Question Sens 


é ‘y off with 
men who were given | 


‘gled into camp tonight and u 
only to actually wring pools o 
out of their clothes. Old residents of} 
the town said that for severity the’ 
storm was a record-breaker. 


Baker Stays 46 Minutes 


Not only aia the rain spoil” all plans 
for the camp’s open house and Liberty 
Loan drive among the visitors, but ‘it’ 
prevented Secretary of War Baker from 


observing but a building or two on his 
first visit here. The head of the army 
arrived in a downpour, drove through 
puddles and mud in a closed car to the 
headquarters of Major-General Hodges 
and was whirled away through more 
rain in a closed car en route to Man- 
chester, N. H. His visit to the canton- 
ment lasted just 46 minutes by the 
watch, but few of the thousands of 
privates in the 76th national army divi- 
sion even as much as, got” a look at 
him. 

Secretary Baker arrived at Ayer Junc- 
tion at 1:50 this afternoon. Delayed 
near Providence for nearly three hours, 
by a train tie-up, he came unescorted 
on the 1 o’clock train from Boston, 

Major-General Hodges, with Lieuten- 
ant W. W. Cowgill, his aide-de-camp, 
was waiting at the station and escorted 
the secretary to an automobile. They’ 
rolled quickly into camp, where Mayor 
Henry W. Spaulding and a committee 
of Manchester, N. H., citizens had been 
waiting two hours for the’ secretary. 
The war head jumped from the car 
and, pulling his coat about him, dashed 


the steps and passed through the 
committee without, even a nod of/ rec~ 


fice he threw off his damp coat, pulled 
out. a briar pipe and, lighting it, sat 
back and gazed out of the window. 


Question Specialty Heads 


‘Then came the real object of the Sec- 
retary’s visit. For five minutes he plied 
General Hodges with questions, then 
one by one the divisional specialty 
heads: Major J. M. Wainwright, who 
has handled the drafteés’ receptions; 


Colonel Dalton, the quartermaster; Cap-_ 
tain Arthur F. Brown, the intelligence 
officer, and the other heads of divi- 


“sional departments were called before 


him. Quickly and pertly the Secretary 
asked a question or two or three, and 
out went the officer. All this question- 
ing was complete in less than a half 
hour; and in his quick, decisive man- 
ner he said, ‘“That’s all,” as he reached 
for his overcoat. \ 


Praises Work of 
“Officer Material 


ry 


en and Results Achieved 


Both Abundant 


| and of High sear, 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
today got another glimpse of battlefield 
conditions during a ‘‘wave formation” 
charge. To be sure, it was only the 
Harvard regiment, and the battlefield 
was back of peaceable Fresh pond, and 
there was no bloodshed. 

-But the sight of the young men pour- 
ing up out of sod-hidden trenches, ad- 
vansing in slow lines following 'an imag- 
inary barrage fire, made his face light 
up in appreciation and drove some of 


| the war-worry look out of his face, 
.| He was emphatic in. his praise of the 
_| college unit, too. 

‘gq am indeed glad,” he sald, ‘“partic- 
ularly glad to see the Harvard unit and 
its training ground. The work these 
young men are doing has a very high 
military value and is pouring into our 
aren, a steady stream of highly trained 


mathe brilliant French officers giving | 
these courses Herre: have i 


especially to ¢ valfe of tpe i 2 & 
The impression left in my 
our officers and our officer material 
are both abundant and of @& high qual- 
ity, and that the officers have & fine 
opportunity here in their training to fit 
them for their great tasks.’’ 


ind is that 


Secretary Baker was accompanied by |, 


Senator Lodge, President Lowell, Dr. 
Grenfell, A. H. Vilene, Lt. Col, Azan, | 
Mayor Rockwood of Cambridge, Prof. 
i. A. Perkins of Trinity College and 


iz Morize. 
The party arrived at Fresh Pond, the 
Harvard training field, at about 10] 


o'clock. The Harvard unit was drawn | 


up in parade formation under Maj. W. 


8. Flynn, U. S. A., retired, the com- 


mandant of the training school. 

They passed up and down ‘the long} 
line, Secretary Baker calling attention 
to the things that appealed especially 


to him. After this review, the secre- |) 
tary’s party withdrew to a knoll over- 


|looking. the system of trenches and 


barbed wire outposts, while the regi- | 


} ment broke into the regular battle front 
‘units of about 60 men each. i 


| 


| 


then grenadiers, followed by riflemen, 
-and then by machine guns and riflemen. 


| 
if 


By the time the secretary had reached 
his coign of vantage not a man of the 
;regiment was to be seen. Even the | 
‘trenches, faced as they were with sod 
ithat matched exactly the burned looking 
‘grass in front of them, almost defied de- 
tection. 


At Secretary Balker’s side was I. | 
Morize, who gave the signal for the at-; 
tack, and explained the technical value | 
jof the “waye formation.”” When the 
| French lieutenant blew his whistle the! 
men poured out of the trenches that | 
stretched across the field. 

They left the cuts in the ground Ss | 
lines, In the first line came bombers, 

The uninitiated expected to see eee 
men leap from the trenches asd dash, 
yelling, toward the barbed wires ahead. 
But they didn’t, The successive lines 
moved forward slowly, maintaining the 
'fntervyals along the front ofithe line. 
| This, Lt. Morize explained, was because 
‘the men were following a curtain of | 
artillery shells technically called the} 
barrage. | 

After the ‘‘battle,* Secretary Baker | 
inspected the trenches themselves. He 
jumped down the muddy excavations and 
even crawled into a bomb proof. When) 
he came out he was splotched with mud, ' 
but grinning his approval. 

He and his party then reviewed the 
men as thes marched back to their quar- 
ters in columns of fours, He then entered 
his automobile to go to the City Club 
for lunch. 


1 
| 
! 
i 
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SECRETARY BA BAKER IS 1s 3/7 
(st MANCHESTER’S GUEST 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Oct. 24,-An 
‘address by Secretary Baker of the War 
| Department was a feature of the Lib- 
jerty Day celebration here, The Secre- 
» tary made a 
of he speed. 
iperse F 


ne More ey 15,000 
momen 


eRe plea for eae 


! to Fresh Pond t) 
| guest of honor this 
luncheon tendered shim bye 
pee Club. 


H Borde ee the student arhcere 
|drawn up on the field, under the 
| command of Maj, William F, Flynn, U. 
§. A. retired, 
He ~ Accompanied by President Lowell, 
| Senator Lodge and ‘Mr, Filene, Secre- 
ary Baker witnessed a demonstration 
of camp warfare, as two battalions 

dashed “oyer the top” of the trenches, 
at a given signal, in three “waves.” 
The method of charging from the 

trenches was explained by Lieutenant. 
Morize, who, with Major Azan, an-. 
other French officer under whom the 
Harvard officers’ unit is studying mod- 
ern warfare, showed Secretary Baker 
how the trenches were built and how 
they connected with each other. | oe 

In the inspection of the troops. the 
secretary was accompanied by Major 
Azan, and followed by Senator Lodge, 
President Lowell, W. F, Grenfell and 
Dean H. D, Yoemans, After the trench 
work, the regiment passed in review. 
before the guests and, headed by its. 
80-piece band, marched back to Har- 
yard, where Major Flynn compliment- 
ed the men on their fine showing, 
|pointing out that they had only had 
eight hours of trench practice, 

Secretary Baker declared, after the 
review, “I am particularly glad to 
have this opportunity to see the Har-. 
vard unit on its training grounds, The 
work it has done has been of the very 
highest. military yalue, and the unit 
has poured a steady stream of highly \ 
qualified men into the army. 

“The French officers who have given 
their services haye shown themselves 
to be especially valuable in training 
young troops, and the impression it 
leaves is that our officers’ material is 
abundant, and of high quality, and that _ 
‘the men have realized their. opportu- 
nity for training for such a great task 
as lies before us.’ 


“T take a Certain sort of joy in the 
knowledge that we believed in them 
and in the reality of civilization, and 


SECRETARY BAKER — 
| TELLS QF WAR AIMS ||. srrce fobs, sett 


'|pass. Frankly, I knew perfectly 
well prior to July, 1914, that a world 
war was impossible. We had come 
to feel that the world had at last out- 
lived the possibility of a volcanic erup- 
tion from a single center of disorder 
turned mad by ambition. We were 


Tasks of United States and Great 
Response of People Described 


by Member of President Wil- 


> e taught by our fathers to believe that 
Spars Cab et nd Sg . Lodge we should refrain from foreign 
entanglements. 


building of cantonments and the task 
that confronted the War Department 
in providing ordnance for the new 
army. : 

“Just a word about the war itself,” 
| continued the Secretary. “This is your 
war, and by that I do not mean that 
it is the war of a dozen or half a 
dozen people, but that it is every- 
body’s war. Every energy in America, 
every intellectual, physical, and 
moral agency in this country, must 
be devoted to the winning of this 
war without let, hindrance or 
hesitation.” 

After reviewing the acts by which | 
Germany had antagonized the civ- 


t 

Those who wofidered Af tye people 
pot the United StAtes had retained their | 
ideals received their answer in the 


y 
‘magnificent response they gave the! 
eall of emergency, according to Secre- 
tary of War Baker, who ‘spoke last 
;night at a dinner given by the Boston | 
Chamber of Commerce at the Copley 
| Plaza Hotel. It was a response filled 
| With the same patriotism and love of 
jliberty which animated their fore- 
fathers when they established the 
republic. é 
The United States, he said, has no 
(unholy ambition in the war, but 
| entered it to aid in the restoration of 
order, to preserve civilization, and 
| maintain liberty. In registering an 
army of 10,000,000 men, without riot 
‘or dissension, in two weeks, this— 
nation did something which had not 
|been done before in the history of the 
world, and it has succeeded in pro- 
| ducing quickly officers for this great 
force of so fine a quality that it could 
not have done better if it had had time 
to give them long training. The 
people, he said, moved by high ideals, 
are now joined in a consolidated and 
confederated mass to assert their 
strength to bring about the object of 
their participation in the struggle. 


| tion. 


Ben world, and of the effect the 
sinking of the Lusitania had on him, 
he continued: 

“If we were to fail to take part in 
| this war now it will be because we 
‘have lost confidence in the ideals and 
‘beliefs upon which our Government 
| was founded. I know that some of 


“But when the war came and the ! 
country had addressed itself to the | 
burden of preparation, its response 
was magnificent. And if from the 
center of the Federal Government I 
can bring you any message of good 
cheer it is this—that high and low, 


obscure, captain of industry and | these young men who have gone out 
rich and poor, conspicuous and | will not come home again. But I have 
artisan of capital, unorganized capital | the consolation that they go as the 
and unorganized labor—that our | soldiers of a country that has no un-| 


| holy ambition of any kind in this war, | 
interests have joined in a consolidated | and that on the other side they are, 
and confederated mass in order to| going to touch hands with a heroic 
assert our national strength, our man- | company, and be shoulder to shoulder 
power, our industrial and our finan- | with the French and British soldiers ; 
cial power, to put an end to this | who have already sacrificed so much. | 
abomination.” | I have the further consolation that, | 

Speaking of the statement that the when the history of liberty comes to! 
United States could turn out an army | be written, our page in that history | 
of 1,000,000 men over night, Secretary | will have been rendered more glorious | 
Baker said: “This great country of | by their exploits.” 
ours has not in fact turned out 1,000,- Senator Lodge discussed the ex-; 
000 of armed men in a night, but it} pense, responsibility and work grow- 
has turned out an army in a time so|ing out of the war. “We had to bor- 
incredibly short that the most opti-|row the money or raise it by taxa-| 
mistic man six months ago would not | tion, *he said. After an appeal for the | 
have thought it possible.” Liberty bonds Senator Lodge con-| 

After reference to the training of | tinued: 
men for officers, the Secretary went! “We are in this war to preserve the 
on: “Then it was proposed we should | freedom of the United States—freedom 
have an army by selective conscrip- | to live our own lives in our own way, 
Two weeks after that law had | and work out our national problems in! 


people in all of their capacities and 


United States Senator Henry Cabot | been passed 10,000,000 young men in 
Lodge of Massachusetts, also speak-'|this country between the ages of 21 
ing on the war, said the United States | and 31 had been registered without 
entered it to fight for its own inde-!| riot or dissension and were ready to 
| pendence, and, in company with the|! fight for their country. This thing was 
other liberty-loving and free nations of||done.for the first time in the history 
the world, for great ideals. It seeks|}of peoples anywhere in the world, 
no conquests, but having gone into||for it was the ordinary home agency 
the war in self-defense, must have|jof a great republic that selected from 
- || peace that removes a hideous peril||their own neighbors an army and ten- 
from the world. Should it fail to ac-|/dered it to be trained. That shows 
complish this, then this country not|}how completely a democracy can be 
only would be the next victim and be|| trusted to rise to the greatest of em- 
made to pay a ransom, but the whole || ergencies.” 
fabric of democracy and liberty would Secretary Baker described the 
fall. No matter how long it takes, the = . = 
war must be carried through to a real 
finish. H 
| Both speakers aroused their audi-| 
/ ence of about 1000 to great enthusi- | 
. asm. At the close of Secretary Bak- | 
er’s speech Maj. Henry L. Higginson | 
arose and called for “three cheers for | 
fight,” and the big audience, standing, | 
eagerly responded. 
Secretary Baker said: | 
“Our country is now a partner with | 
the other great nations of the worid,! 
partner with all the great civilized na- | 
tions of the world in a contest to re-} 
store order, to make continuance of} 
civilization possible,-and to vindicate | 


the fundamental principles upon’! 
| Which liberty can alone continue to! 
exist. | 


“Our entrance into that war neces- 
sarily imposed upon our country an 
entirely unaccustomed task. It is not 
| urcommon to hear men say that we 
!-were not prepared. We were not pre- 

pared; we are not yet prepared. But 

whether or not that involves a criti- 
cism, or whether it shows that we 
really believed in our own ideals to 

such an extent that we believed it im- 

possible for any sane and just person 
Ps to disbelieve in them, is a question. 


| Suropean world on whose side we are} 


our own way. We are fighting for our 
own independence. You hear it said 
we are fighting other peoples’ battles. 
If anybody has been fighting anybody 
else’s battles, it is the men of France| 
and England, and we must help theni 
to the utmost of our power. We are 
fighting, too, for great ideals, in com- 
pany with the other liberty loving and 
free nations of the world. And if we 
should fail, not only would the United 
States be the next victim and be made | 
to pay a ransom, but the whole fabric | 
of democracy and of liberty would fall 
throughout the world. 

“We shall win the war. We should 
go with a speed as though we believed 
it would end in six months and with 
the thoroughness of preparation as| 
though we were sure it were going to} 
last six years. No matter how short 
or how long a time it takes, we must | 
see the war through to a real finish— 
not on a peace based on the status quo { 
ante bellum, not on the situation there 
was in 1914. 

“Tt will be a crime’ to make the 
peace on any such terms as that. It 
will be a peace that will last, a peace 
that will take from us and our chil- 
dren and grandchildren and from the 


fighting the hideous menace that has 
hung over all Hurope for the last 40 
years. We must make it, as far as is 
humanly possible, out of the question | 
for Germany ever to commit again the 
blackest crime in history—the crime 
of the war of 1914. 

“There is only one way to get the 
peace. We must have a peace with- 
out which it would have been a crime 
to go to war. It is only by taking 
from Germany, not the guarantees of 
treaties on paper—we must have 
physical guarantees that will make her 
incapable. We must beat her to her 
knees and not bargain for a peace, 
but dictate itt : 


ede 


‘CHEERED BY, 
-BOSTONIANS 
| War : Depa Lhe 
Head Tells of Na- 
tion’s Great Task 


PRAISES SPIRIT OF 
| GREAT DRAFT ARMY 


Declares Men Now in 
France Lack for — 
Nothing 


Secretary of War Baker’s gripping|send them painted like 


recital of the mighty achievements of 
the American 
mocracy entered the great war to pre- 
serve the principles on which it was 
founded last night thrilled more than 
1200 members and guests of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the greatest pa- 
'triotic demonstration the Copley-Plaza 
has ever seen. 

'_A great banquet throng, which over- 
| flowed the vast ballroom until the gal- 
leries and the adjacent halls were filled 
with white tables and black-suited men, 
,surged upward with cheers that caught 
Secretary Baker’s spirited words from 
his mouth. 


CHEER UPON CHEER- 


They stood and cheered for minutes) 


as the blue French uniforms of Colonel 
P. J. L. Azan and Lieutenant A. Mo- 
rize rose above the throng. The ap- 
plause rose into a roar—a war shout— 
as these two men of France, two 
scarred veterans now helping to train 
America’s army, passed to the head 
table and shook hands with Secretary 


Continued on Page 2—KFourth Col. 


nation since this de-| 


SECRETARY BAKER IS_ 
GREETED BY MERCHAITS 
Continued From First Page 


Baker. They shouted their thunderous 
approval when Senator Henry Cabot 
| Lodge threw all his fiery eloquence into 
[Be appeal for a Liberty Loan victory 
and a demand for a permanent peace 
not founded on any status quo. of 19i4 
' with the words: ake 
| “There is only one way to get that 
| Peace and that is by taking from Ger- 
| many not any guarantees of treaties or 
| of paper, such as this world has been 
} accustomed to, hut by taking physical 
Pag tae which shall render treach- 
ery impossible. We must beat the Ger- 
man government to its knees and not 
| bargain for ‘Peace, but dictate it.” 


! 
| Story of Hun Treachery 


| But the climax and crest of all that 
|Sreat tidal wave of patriotism and 
cape oars which swept over the 
great anquet scene came when Secre- 
tary Baker had told the story of the 
events leading up to the war. Ger- 
many’s treachery and ruthlessness, so 
sreat the American mind could not’ be- 
lieve it calmly intentional; the Lusi- 
tania, the reluctant disayowal, and 
then the calm statement of the German 
chancellor that he had merely. opposed 
the ruthless submarine warfare until 
Germany had enough U-boats to make 
‘if successful, the dictation to this coun- 
try where we might sail the high seas. 
, “They told us we could send two boats 
a week and we must have those sent 
to certain places by certain routes and 
barber poles,” 


said Secretary Baker. 

“It had come to the time when the 
United States must get down on its 
kneés and crawl to the foot of the 
Hohenzollern throne and say to the 
Kaiser, ‘Put thy foot upon my neck and 


Place thy bloody hand upon my head’—} 


or else it could fight.” x 
“We Fought” 


Then in the tense, still hush which 
preceded a whirlwind of cheers, the 


‘Secretary said in a still, small voice— 


“We fought.” 
Above that surging thousand men he- 
low rose the/grizzled form of Major 
Henry Lee Higginson, his eyes shining 
fire. One of the grand old veteran’s 
hands clutched a napkin above — his 
head. And above the first lull in the, 
shouting his voice snapped with all the 
shrill, fighting fury of that famous 
| rebel yell he heard from across the bat- 
{tle line s0 many time—‘‘Three cheers 
‘for the fight!’ 
| And Major Henry Lee Higginson, 
listed on the programme of the evening 
as “Wirst Citizen of Massachusets,’” led 
three of the huskiest, ‘“lung-bustin’ ” 
cheers he ever led in his life—right 
through to the ‘““‘TIGER-R-R-R.” 


Secretary Baker’s epic story of how 
the people of this nation have waged 
war with deeds which almost seem 
like miracles began with the story of 
the mighty task which the nation found 
set before it at the outset. He told 
how high and low, rich and poor, con- 
spicuous and obscure, capital and labor, 


and people in all capacities in life, im~- | 


mediately after the declaration of war 
against Germany had been joined in a 
“consolidated and confederated mass of 
industrial, financial and man-power to 
put an end to this abomination.” 


200,000 Letters Daily 


He told how the mail of the army 
department had in a few weeks jumped 
from 3000 pieces a day to 200,000 letters: 
and telegrams, almost every one of 
them offering the services of some man 
‘and showing .no idea of getting, but 
a national impulse to give. ; 

At'the outset America began with a 
little standing army about the size of 
the metropolitan Lon¢con police force, 
seattered throughout our possessions. 

He told how the Plattsburg camps 
called out between 70,000 and 8,000 men, 
from whom half that number emerged 
after three months’ training proven to 
be by the agility of mind and body 
they displayed so fine a class of officers 
that they could not have been bettered 
‘had the country been preparing for 
years. 

Now there are 687,000 American sol- 
diers in camp, chosen through civilian 
agencies without discord, dissension, 
rioting or military measures—an army 
made by the people and tendered to the 
nation. eh \ 

Infantry Preferred 


-“And now I want to show you some- 
thing of the quality of those men,”’ said 
the Secretary of War, as he went on 
with his story. ‘‘We are taking a sort 
of occupational census of this army, 
finding out what every man has done 
and listing them. When we asked each 
man what he wanted to do in the army, 
50 per cent of them answered, ‘We don’t 
care, just so long as we get to France 
among the first.’ ”’ 
“Asked what arm of the service they 
desired to be in, 33 per cent asked to 
“fight with the infantry,” the next 
largest percentage asked for light ar- 
tillery and the next heavy artillery. 
The percentages asking for the non- 
fighting branches of service were almost 
too small to count, He said that war 
to them presented the superb picture 
of “going over the top” and that’s what 
they wanted to do. : 
Secretary Baker brought cheers with 
the good news that so fast has been the 
country’s answer to the call that every 
man sent abroad has been especially 
well equipped for a long time to come 
and such a vast accumulation of sup- 
plies is already in France and England 
that they are insured from want or 
need. Each American soldier in France 
has five of the best rifles in the world 
at his service. 


Plenty for Draft Army 
Every soldier in the National Guard | 


and regular army at home 
ome rifle. Each training camp ‘has 10,000 
rifles-and before they are used to their 
new clothes and ready for rifle instruc- 
tion, every national army man in the 
cantonment camps will have a rifle. | 
Rifles are being made at the rate of 
100,000 per month. ; Ps i 
Presidént Henry I. Harriman made 
his first official appearance as head of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce last 
night as toastmaster at the banquet. He 
rendered a full account of the activities 
and the many accomplishments of the 
chamber during the past year. bes 
Senator Lodge talked in terms of bil- 
lions of dollars concerning the enor- 
mous war appropriations required by 
the Secretary of War—‘‘the most expen- 
sive man’’ he ever knew. He pointed 
out that 36 per cent of the expense of 
running the government and the war 
is to be borne by the money raised by 
taxation during the coming year. 


Largest of Tax Levies 


“That is the largest tax ever levied 
upon any people in the history of the 
world,” said he. ‘It will be paid, too, 
and paid willingly,’ he added, just be- 
fore the cheers burst out to back him 
up. Then he pointed out that at pres- 
ent England raises 26 per cent of its 
government and war expenses by tax- 
ation, and France and Germany 14 per 
cent. 

“The rest--the remaining 64 per cent— 
is to be raised by bonds,” said the Sen- 
ator, ‘and it rests with you and the 
rest of the American people to meet 
those bonds. We ought to have that 
$5,000,000,000 here .by Saturday night, 
easily. } 

“We must go at this war with all the 
speed we would use if it were to end | 
in six months, and all thé thorough-| 
ness necessary if it is to last six years 
No matter how long it takes, we must. 
see it through to a finish. Not peace on 
a basis of statu quo ante bellum—it 
would be a crime to return the world 
to the situation of 1914. 

“We must make it out of the question 
for Germany to repeat the blackest 
crime in the history of the world; the 
deeds of 1914, the massacre of 1,000,000 
Armenians, the deportation of a nation 
into slavery, the transportation of giris 
and young women from France and 
Belgium into Germany for a purpose | 
which makes one shudder at the 
thought, and the air raids on civilian 
populations, so futile in a military 
sense—merely foul murder. We must 
make such things impossible, and they 
would not be impossible if peace were 
declared on a basis of the situation 
in 1914. 5 

“Fill the loans, Fight it out in the 
American spirit to the bitter end, and | 
there can be but one conclusion—a com- 
plete and lasting peace.” 


at least 


‘at “We must have, not treatles that will! 

}| become scraps of paper, but physical! 
‘| guarantees that will make Germany in-} 
|; capable. We must beat her to her | 
knees and not bargain for a peace, but 
dictate It.” ; 

The Liberty loan need pervaded all the 
addresses, but the war spirit was upper- |, 
most, at the largest annual meeting in) 
its history ever held by the Boston Cham- -) 
ber of Commerce. There were presént | 
at the head table President Henry I. 
Harriman of the chamber, Secretary 
Baker, Senator Lodge. Maj. Higginson, 
Idmund Billings, collector of the port;, 
Brig.-Gen. John A, Johnston, command- || 
ing the Department of the Northeast; |! 
George W. Alden, president Brockton 
Chamber of Commerce; Ralph S. Bauer, | 
president Lynn Chamber of Commerce; | 
Charles Chase, president. Haverhill 
Chamber of Commerce ; William E. Jones, | 
} president Boston Wool Trade Associa- | 
} tion; James Piggott, president Fitchburg | 
+ Chamber of Commerce; James C. Reilly, | 
President Lynn Board of Trade; Rich-| 
ard Ward, president Lawrence Chamber 
of Commerce ; Henry A. Carpenter, pres- 
ident T’rovidence Chamber of Commerce; | 
Elmer J. Bliss, former president Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; Frank W. 
Whitcher, president Massachusetts state | 
board of trade; James J. Storrow, How- 
ard Coonley, Capt. W. R. Rush, state 
treasurer Charles P. Burrill, Frederic 
S. Snyder, Col. Robert L. Howze, chief 
of staff to Brig.-Gen. Johnston: Gordon, 
Abbott, John H. Fahey, former president 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Henry T. Hooper, president Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce; C. ¥. Weed. 
Chandler Bullock, president Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce; B. J. Rothwell, 
Lt. J. J, O'Hare, Prank H. Page, presi- 
| dent Springfield Board of Trade; Ralph 
C. Marden, president Manchester, N. HL, 
Board of Trade; Mark Temple Dowling, | 
president Boston Real Bstate Exchange ; 
James A, McKibben. 

French Officers Present. 

Among the guests at the tables were 
Lt.-Col, -P. T. Li -Azan and Lt.) A. 
*| Morize, both of whom were received 
‘| with cheering as the Boston Philhar- 
monic orchestra played the Marseil- 
‘laise. 

President Harriman reviewed the work } 
of the chamber during the past year, 
dealing with the question of pneumatic 
mail tubes, fire prevention, the segre- 
gated budget, the milk inquiry, immigra- 
tion and daylight saying™ Turning to 
port development he said: 

“Boston possesses oné of the finest 


j 3 s harbors on the Atlantie coast, the port 
mediately on its feet for a new tribute) as a whole haying 141 miles of water- 


to American pluck and resolution. . front, of which over six miles now has 

Its enthusiasm burst out again dur-; an average depth at mpean low ti 
ing the impassioned speech in which; ones ey} JO SUIIe} OY} Aepun “IeSns vue 
Senator Lodge outlined the kind of: “isnoryy ou} FeUF POT eRe SBA. 41 
peace for which this country is carry- *S}U99 9°8 UEYL BOW 30N 
ing on the war, and was at fever ne { : : USES! 
when he declared: : a 
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per a Sketches of the Secretary of War. Upper Right—Secretary 
rer in Action. Lower Left—Senator Lodge and Brig.-Gen. Johnston Enjoying 
emselves. Lower Right—President Harriman of the Chamber of Commerce. 


KAISER’S SLAVES OR 
FIGHT, SAYS BAKER 


Chamber Members Electrified by 
_ Maj. Higginson’s Call for 
“Cheers for Fight.” 


- More than 1000 members of the Boston: Chamber of Commerce cheered } 
wildly in the Copley-Plaza last night when Seéretary of War Newton D.; 


‘Baker, after telling of the two courses which had been open to us with: 
i lany—either to acknowledge ourselves vassals of the Hohenzollerns or} 


rt 


: 
i 


“applause had scarcely died down 
efore Maj. Henry L. Higginson, 
ringing from his seat at the head- 
e led for “three cheers for] 
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“The commonwealth is also filling an- 
additonal area of many hundred acres 
on the East Boston flats, and it is safe 
to say that no other port has greater) 
opportunity for expansion and devel-| 
opment. Boston does, however, labor) 
under one serious disadvantage, in that, 
since the decision of the interstate com- 
merce commission in 1912, it has’ been 
denied the preferential rates on western 
shipments granted to the ports of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. To offset this! 
handicap, Boston must avail itself of 
every modern facility and convenience 
for the transshipment of goods. A belt 
line connecting our various railroads 
has been recommended, and is undoubt- 
edly desirable, as is also the concentra- 
tion of the 25 freight depots of our rail- 
roads into a much smaller number. 

Mr, Harriman finally discussed the 
transportation problem, calling it the 
greatest, outside the war, that confront- 
ed the people of New England. 


Secretary Baker’s Address. 


Secretary Baker began by saying that 
the war and its burdens naturally occu- 
pied the central point in all the coun- 
try’s thought and endeavor. 

“Our country is now a partner with 
the other great nations of the world,” 

e said.’ ‘Partner with all the great 
civilized. nations of the world in a con- 
test to restore order, to make a con- 
tinuance of civilization possible, and to 


vindicate the fundamental principles 
upon which liberty can alone continue 
to exist. : 


“Our entrance into that war neces- 
sarily imposed upon our country an 
entirely unaccustomed task. It is not 
uncommon to hear. men say that we 
were not prepared. We were not pre- 
pared; we are not yet prepared. But 


» whether or not that involvés a criticism, 


or whether it shows that we really be- 
lieved in our own ideals te such an 
extent that we believed it impossible 
for any sane and just person to disbe- 
lieve in them, is a question. 

Thought World War Impossible. 


“T take a certain sort of joy in the 
knowledge that we believed in them and 
in the reality of civilization, and it is 
a virtue to feel an incredulity towards 
the thing which has come to _ pass. ; 
Trrankly, I knew perfectly well’prior to, 


| July, 1914, that a world war was impos- | 


sible. We had come to feel that fee | 
world had at last outlived the possibil- | 
ity of a volcanic eruption from a single | 
eentre of disorder turned mad by am- 
bition. We were taught by our fathers 
to believe that we should refrain from 
foreign entanglements. 

‘““But when the war’came and the coun. | 
try had ‘addressed Itself to the burden of 
preparation, its response was magnifi- 
cent, And if from the centre of the fed- 
eral government {| can bring you any 
message of good cheer it is this—that 
high and low, rich and poor, consplicu- 
ous and obscure, captain of Industry and 
artisan, organization of labor and organli- 
zation of capital, unorganized capital 
and unorganized labor—that our people 
in all of their capacities and Interests 
have joined In a consolidated and con- 
federated mass in order to assert our 
national strength, our man-power, our 
industrial and our financial power, to 
put an end to this abomination. 

Rallied to High Principles. 

“From the very beginning there be- 
gan to pour into Washington telegrams, 
letters, delegations and indiyiduals, to 
be numbered only by thousands. In a 


‘single bureau ot the ‘war department, 


which daily received three or four 
thousand pieces of mail, the number in- 
stantly rose to 200,000 pieces. 

“As a nation we had been devoting 
ourselves to industrial advancement, to 
the development and improvement of 
the civilian arts of life, and there Were 
among us, some SouptSEr. WO. doubted 
whether we really had any ideals. Yet 
the minute the key of this call to war 
was inserted into that door it sprang 
open, and wholly untarnished by any 
sort of use, wholly undiminished, there 
remained those prindlaten of patriotism, 


_ that love of liberty, that comprehension 


of the common interests and destiny of 
mankind which our forefathers had as 
a lamp to their feet when they estab- 


|lished this republic, and which we, as. 


their children, find a ready guide to 
deeds of self-sacrifice and heroism. — 
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“The commonwealth is also filling an 
additonal area of many hundred acres 
on the East Boston flats, and it is safe 
‘to say that no other port has greater 
opportunity for expansion and devel- 
opment. Boston does, however, labor) 
under one serious disadvantage, in that, 
since the decision of the interstate com-~ 
merce commission in 1912, it has’ been 
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: Sketches of the Secretary of War. Upper Right—Secretary 


-KAISER’S SLAVES OR 
FIGHT. SAYS BAKER 


Chamber Members Electrified by 
Maj. Higginson’s Call for 


“Cheers for Fight.” 


‘ 


| 


ight—added that we took our decision and fought. 
_ ‘The’ applause had scarcely died down 
‘before Maj. Henry 4. Higginson, 
springing from his seat at the head- 

ible called for “‘three cheers for}, 
” and the big audience was im- 


j i 
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to American pluck and resolution. 
Its enthusiasm burst out again dur-, 


, ———4| Senator Lodge outlined the kind of: 


ing on the war, and was at fever heat’ 
when he declared: ; ; ts 


| Lt.-Col, 
*| Morize, 
i| with cheering as the Boston Philhar- 
\| monic 


E More than 1000 members of the Boston: Chamber of Commerce cheered | 
wildly in the Copley-Plaza last night when Seéretary of War Newton D.} 
3aker, after telling of the two courses which had been open to us with’ 
lany—either to acknowledge ourselves vassals of the Hohenzollerns or? 


mediately on its feet for a new tribute, 
. front, of which over six miles now has! 


ing the impassioned speech in which }) monweal 
‘pended over $9,000,000 in developing the 
facilities of the 
piers, the Commonwealth pier atd the 
| Fish pier, 


| peace for which this country is carry-, 


aa “We must have, not treaties that will: 


become scraps of paper, but physical ! 
guarantees that will make Germany in- } 
capable. We must beat her to her | 
knees and not bargain for a peace, but 
dictate it.” ‘ 

The Liberty lodn need pervaded all the! 
addresses, but the war spirit was upper- |, 
most, at the largest annual meeting in); 
its history ever held by the Boston Cham-_-) 
ber of Commerce. There were presént \ 
at the head table President Henry I. 
Harriman of the chamber, Secretary 
Baker, Senator Lodge. Maj. Higginson, 
Idmund Billings, collector of the port;; 
Brig.-Gen. John A. Johnston, command- || 
ing the Department of the Northeast; || 
George W. Alden, president Brockton 
Chamber ef Commerce; Ralph S. Bauer, | 
president Lynn Chamber of Commerce; | 
Charles Chase, president. Haverhill 
Chamber of Commerce ; William E. Jones, | 
president Boston Wool Trade Associa- | 


tion; James Piggott, president Fitchburg 
Chamber of Commer¢ce,; James C, Reilly, | 


President Lynn Board of Trade; Rich-| 
ard Ward, president Lawrence Chamber 
of Commerce; Henry A. Carpenter, pres- 
ident Providence Chamber of Commerce ; 
Elmer J. Bliss, former president Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; Frank W. 
Whitcher, president Massachusetts state 
board of trade; James J. Storrow, How- 
ard Coonley, Capt. W. R. Rush, state 
treasurer Charles P. Burrill, Frederic 
S. Snyder, Col. Robert L. Howze, chief 
of staff to Brig.-Gen, Johnston: Gardan, 
Abbott, John H. Fahey, former president 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Henry T. Hooper, president Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce; C. F. Weed, | 
Chandler Bullock, president Worcester| 
Chamber of Commerce; B. J. Rothwell, 
Lt. J. J. O'Hare, Frank H. Page, presi- 
dent Springfield Board of Trade; Ralph 
CG. Marden, president Manchester, N. HL, 
Board of Trade; Mark Temple Dowling, | 
president Boston Real Estate Exchange ; 
James A, McKibben. 


French Officers Present. 
Among the guests at the tables were 
Pp. T. Ls Azan and Lt. A. 
both of whom were received 


orchestra played the Marseil- 
laise. 

President Harriman reviewed the work } 
of the chamber during the past year, 
dealing with the question of pneumatic 
mail tubes, fire prevention, the segre- 
gated budget, the milk inquiry, immigra- 
tion and daylight saving® Turning to 
port development he said: 

“Boston possesses one of the finest 
harbors on the Atlantic coast, the port 


as a whole haying 141 miles of water-| 


an average depth at mean low tide of 
35 feet. In the last six years the com* 
th of Massachusetts has ex- 


ort, and the two new 


rank ene. the finest in the 
world. The commionwealth is als 
RG the largest Kia ocks 1 
}country and has ayailable.on the South } 
|Boston waterfront approximately 150 
lacres of unoccupied land which offer un- 
rivalled opportunities for manufacurting 


denied the preferential rates : 
shipments granted to the ports of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. To offset this! 
handicap, Boston must avail itself of 
every modern facility and convenience 
for the transshipment of goods. A belt 
line connecting our various railroads 
has been recommended, and is undoubt- 
edly desirable, as is also the concentra- 
tion of the 25 freight depots of our rail- 
roads into a much smaller number. 

Mr. Harriman ‘finally discussed the 
transportation problem, calling it the 
greatest, outside the war, that confront- 
ed the people of New Wngland. 


Secretary Baker’s Address. 


Secretary Baker began by saying that 
‘tthe war and its burdens naturally occu- 
pied the central] point in all the coun- 
try’s thought and endeavor. 

“Our country is now a partner with 
the other great nations of the world,” 
he said.’ ‘‘Partner with all the great 
civilized nations of the world in a con- 
test to restoré order, to make a con- 
tinuance of civilization possible, and to 
vindicate the fundamental principles 
upon which liberty can alone continue 
to exist. 

“Our entrance into that war neces- 
sarily imposed upon our country an 
entirely unaccustomed task. It is not 
uncommon to hear, men say that we 
were not prepared. We were not pre- 
pared; we are not yet prepared. But 
whether or not that involvés a criticism, 
or whether it shows that we really be- 
lieved in our own ideals te such an 
extent that we believed it impossible 
for any sane and just person to disbe- 
lieve in them, is a question. 

Thought World War Impossible. 


“T take a certain sort of joy in the 
knowledge that we believed in them and 
in the reality of civilization, and it is 
a virtue to feel an incredulity towards 
the thing which has come to pass. ; 
Irrankly, I knew perfectly well’prior to, 
July, 1914, that a world war was impos-| 
sible. We had come to feel that the 
world had at last outlived the possibil- 
ity of a voleanic eruption from a single j 
centre of disorder turned mad by am- 
bition. We were taught by our fathers 
to believe that we should refrain from 
foreign entanglements. 

“But when the war'came and the coun. | 
try had addressed Itself to the burden of 
preparation, its response was magnifi- 
cent, And if from the centre of the fed- 
eral government | can bring you any 
message of good cheer it is this—that 
high and tow, rich and poor, conspicu- 
ous and obscure, captain of industry and 
artisan, Organization of labor and organl- 
zation of capital, unorganized capital 
and unorganized labor—that our people 
in all of their capacities and Interests 
have joined In a consolidated and con- 
federated mass in order to assert our 
national strength, our man-power, our 
industrial and our financial power, to 
put an end to this abomination. 

Rallied to High Principles. , 

“From the very beginning there be- 
gan to pour into Washington, telegrams, 
letters, delegations and indiyiduals, to 
be numbered only by thousands. In a 
‘single bureau ot the Wwar department, 
which daily received three or four 
thousand pieces of mail, the number in- 
Stantly rose to 200,000 pieces. 

“As a nation we had been devoting 
ourselves to industrial advancement, to 
the development and improvement of 
the civilian arts of life, and there Were 
among us, some doubters. who doubted 
whether we really hail any Weil Yet 
the minute the key of -this call to war 
was inserted into that door it sprang 
open, and wholly untarnished by any 
sort of use, wholly undiminished, there 
remained those principles of patriotism, 
that love of liberty, that comprehension 
of the common interests and destiny of | 
mankind which our forefathers had as| 
a lamp to their feet when they estab- 
lished this republic, and which we, as 
their children, find a ready guide to 
deeds of self-sacrifice and heroism. 


‘in the’ , ' 


“Turned Out Great Army. 
“Tt seems almost sordid to refer to 
ome of the things. we have done. 
We had a little standing army not 
| much larger than the metropolitan 
| police force of London. A substan- 
| tjal part of it in the Philippine isl- 
ands and Porto Rico, the rest of it 
stretched along the Mexican border. 
The problem presented was to make 
an army, to clothe, feed, arm and 
train that army. ~ Ree r 
| “A statesman once said in this 
' country that an army of 1,000,000 men 
could be created overnight, and at 
| the time he made that statement | 
there was a good deal of justified in- 
enedulity. And yet the truth lay 
half-way between what he said and 
what we said who doubted it. This 
great enuntry of ours has not in fact 
turned: wut. 1,000,000 of armed men in 
a night, but it has turned out an 
army in a time so incredibly short 
that the most optimistic mani six 
months ago would not have thought 
it possible. 
Training of the Officers. 


“The first thing was to train officers, 
and I trust our people will never forget 
lthe debt they owe to regular army 
officers of the United States. The next 
was the development of these officers 
| and we turned into the camps the finest 
| product of the American college and 
high school. When we had given them 
‘three months of training we discovered 
| that the intellectual acuteness, which is 

the fruit of our educational system in 
this country, the agility and soundness 
of body that come fro our physical 
education, and the spirit of fair play 
| generated.on the athletic field had given 
jus the opportunity of making officers 


vided better for it in advance. 


have an army by selective conscription. 
Two weeks after that law had been 
| passed 10,000,000 young men in this 
country between the ages of 21 and 31 
;had been registered without riot or 
; dissension and were ready to fight for 
| their country. This thing was done for 
the first time in the history of peoples 
anywhere in the world, for it was the 
ordinary home agency of a great re- 
public that selectec! from their own 
neighbors an army and tendered it to 
be trained. That shows how ‘completely 
a democracy can ‘be trusted to rise to 
the greatest of emergencies, 


Mobilizing the Finances. 


“Now that we have selected these 
687,000 men we are undertaaking to make 
an occupational census of them. The 


‘}me todo; just say that I want to get to 


} 
| 
them states that the United States army 


of so fine a quality that, if we had fore-- 
seen this need, we could never have pro- 


“Then It was proposed we should 


first question we asked was, ‘What do 
you want to do?’ and most of 50 per 
cent. of them have spontaneously given j 
the answer, ‘I don’t care what you ask 


France among the first of: the soldiers.’ 
“Tn the meantime, the financial mobi- 
ization of this. country has gone on. 
Tonight I received two telegrams from 
my secretary at Washington. One of 


has already subscribed $61,455,450 to the 
second Liberty loan. They are not only 
willing to fight, but they. are willing to! 
pay to fight. : 4 

“The other telegram states that the 
200 colored members of K company, of 
| the 80lst stevedore regiment, have sub- 
scribed over $36,000 to the loan.” 


Huge Expenditures Required. - | 
| Secretary Baker proceeded to descritie | 
how the industrial and commercial 


problems incident to the raising of an 
army had been met. . He spoke of. the 
building of the cantonments and then 
described the enormous task which the 
war department had faced in providing 
‘erdnance, ; 

“The ordinary expenses of this gov- 
ernment in times of peace,” he said, 
“are a little over one billion dollars a 
year. They have been’ multiplied by 
something like 15 or 16, and one of the 
wer departments is called upon to pro: 
vide expenditure amounting for a 
single year to more than three thou- 
sand million dollars. 

“Just a word about the war itself. 
This is your war, and by that I do not 
mean that it is the war of a dozen or 
half a dozen people, but that it is every- 
body’s war. Every energy in America, 
every intellectual, physical and moral 
agency in this country, must be devoted 
to the winning of this war withou 
jet, hindrance or hesitation." 

The speaker here reviewed the various 
acts by which Germany had aroused 
the horror 6f the civilized world and 
told a moving story of the effect which 
are Lusitania tragedy had had upon 
uim, i 3 

“I think nothing could better show 
the madness of the autocracy which con- 
trols the destinies of Germany at this 
‘moment than its supposition that by 
killing babies it could scare Englishmen 
and Frenchmen. The Germans ought to i 


1 


have known that every man here would): 


realize that the last ounce of blood he 
had would have to be dedicated to the 
| final termination of that theory of war- 
fare!’ 

“If we were to fail to take part In 
| this war now It will be because we have 
| lost confidence in the ideals and be- 
| Hefs upon which our government was 
founded. | know that some of these 
young men who have gone out will not 
come home again. But | have the con- 
solation that they go as the soldiers 
of a country that has no unholy ambi- 
tion of any kind in this war, and that 
on the other side they are going to 
touch hands with a herole company, 
andl be shoulder to shoulder with the 
French and British soldiers who have 
already sacrificed so much. | have the 
further consolation that, when the his- 
tory of liberty comes to be written, 
our page In that history will have been 
rendered more glorious by their ex- 
ploits.’” 


Senator Lodge Speaks. 


Senator Lodge gave his audience some 
Statistics showing what an enormous 
burden of responsibility and work had 
rested upon the secretary of war. Turn- 
ing to the expenses of the war, the 
senator said: 

“We had to borrow the money or raise 
it by taxation. Added to the taxes al- 
ready in existence we shall raise this 
year a total of nearly four billions in 
taxes from the American people, the 
heaviest taxes ever imposed in one year! 
fupon any people, and those taxes will 


lare fighting other peoples’ battles, 


ae 
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be paid, and paid without reluctance. 
We are providing for a larger percent- 
age of expenditure from taxation than 
any other nation in the world. Thirty-six 
and a fraction of our expenditkres will 
come from taxation. England's per- 
centage is 26, that of France and Ger- 
many about 14. I think we have done 
our duty in taxation. _ 

People Must Supply Money. 

“But that leaves 63% per cent. of 
our expenditures to be raised by 
bonds, and it is with you and the 
_ American people to meet these bonds, 
This is Liberty Bond day. We ought 
to have the $5,000,000,000 before Sat- 
urday night. Money les behind 
everything. Without the money the 
secretary cannot arm, equip or trans- 
port his men. Without the money 
we cannot send forth our navy or 
add to our naval vessels the many 
we must have. 

“The taxation is provided for. It 
is for the American people to sup- 
ply the rest of the money while lend- 
ing it to the government. The re- 
turn, in view of the security, is of 
the best. If the security of the 
United States is not good, and the 
‘bonds of the United States are not 
good, then no investment that any 
man holds tonight is worth the paper 
it is written on. 


Avoid Burdensome Taxation. 


“We must have that money. We 
do not wish to resort to a,burden of 
taxation which will cripple the whole 
financial system. We do not wish to 
resort to the.German plan of taking 
25 per cent, of the banking deposits. 
In the hours that remain between 
now and Saturday we must all bend 
every energy to seeing $he loan suc- 
ceed. If the loan does not succeed. 
the credit of the United States will 
be shaken, and that credit today is 
the pillar upon which the war against 
Germany rests. England has loaned 
$4,000,000,600 and over to her allies and 
over $800,000,000 to her dominions over- 
seas. She can do no more, We have 
stepped into the gap. We must not 
fail, We can do it. We have the 
money and we must simply give it. 
What is money compared with the 
lives we are giving? 


Would Have to Pay Ransom. 
“We are in this war to preserve the 
freedom of the United States—freedom 
to live our own lives in our own way, 


and work out our national problems in 
our own way. We are fighting for our 
own independence, You hear it said we 
If | 
anybody has been fighting anybody 
else’s battles, it is the men of France 
and England, and we must help them 
to the utmost of our power. We are! 
fighting, too, for great ideals, in com-) 
pany with the other liberty loving and 
free nations of the world. And if we 
should fail, not only would the United 
States be the next victim*and be made 
to pay a ransom, but the whole fabric 
of democracy and of liberty would fall 
throughout the world. 

“We shall win the war. We should 
go with a speed as though we believed 
it would*end In sIx months and with 
the thoroughness of preparation as 
though we were sure it were going to 
last six years, No matter how short 
or how long a time It takes, we must 
see the war through to a real finish— 
not on a peace basecl on the status quo 
ante bellum, not on the situation there 
was in 1914. 

“It will be a crime to make the peace 
On any such terms as that. It will be a 
peace that will last, a peace that will 
take from us and our children and 
grandchildrén and from the HBuropean 
world on whose side we are fighting the} 


| hideous menace that has hung over a’ 


Europe for the last 40 years. We must 
make-it, as far as is humanly possible, 
out of the question for Germany ever to | 
commit again the blackest crime in his- 
tory—the crime of the war of 1914. iA 
“How are we going to get a peace? 
The President in his note pointed out in 
diplomatic language the difficulty of the 
situation was that we had nobody with | 
whom we could negotiate. How can you 
make a peace with a nation that regards 
all treaties as scraps of paper to be torn 
up when they feel inclined? You cannot 
negotiate with a government like that. 
“There is only one way to get the 
peace. We must have a-peace without 
which it would have been a crime to 
go to war. It Is only by taking from 
Germany, not the guarantees of treaties | 
on paper—we ‘must have physical guar- 
antees that will make her incapable. 
We must beat her to her knees and | 
not bargain for a peace, but dictate it. 


Must Remove Hideous Peril. 


“We seek: no conquests. We have 
entered this war in selfdefence, in no 
spirit cf adventure or conquest, but we 
are going to have, and we must have) 
and shall have a peace that will remove 
this -hideous \peril from the world, I 
repeat now what If said at Cambridge, 
that if my life should be spared and 
that I may have to pass upon a peace, 
the only instructions I recognize are 
the instructions’ written in the red’ 
letters of the past three years—instruc- 
tions that come from that ocean where ! 
the women and children lie foully 
murdered, from the soldiers we are 
sending to Rlanders to go over the top 
there and leave many of their bodies 
in a foreign soil. To those who died in® 
the Lusitania and to all that long record 
of horror that Germany has inflicted 
upon the world I shall look for my in- 
structions, and no peace ought to be 
received by any senator or American 
anywhere which does not bring all this. 
to a final conclusion. q 

“Let us.take the loan. Give the men 
and fight it out in the American spirit 
to the bitter end, and there can be but 
one result—a peace of the most con- 
elusive kind.” { 

The menu at the dinner follows: 


Cape Cod Oysters, 
Cream of Chicken. 
Broiled Sirloin Steak. 

Green Corn Fritters. Lima Beans, Forestiere, | 
Peas a la Francaise. Scalloped Potatoes, 
Heart of Romaine, Russian Dressing, 

t green Apple Pie. 
Vanilla Ice Cream, 
Coffee. 
Sparkling Clysmic, Melachrino Cigarettes, 


Kaiser’s Vassak or Fight, Says War Secretary Baker 


"Turned Out Great Army. 


“Tt seems almost sordid to refer to | 
some of the things we have done. 
We had a little standing army not 
much larger than the metropolitan 
police force of London. A substan- 
tial part of it in the Philippine isl- 
ands and Porto Rico, the rest of it 
stretched along the Mexican border. 
The problem presented was to make 
an army, to clothe, feed, arm and 
train that army. 

“A -statesman once said in this 
country that an army of 1,000,000 men 
could be created overnight, and at 
the: time he made that statement 
there was a good deal of justified in- 
credulity. And yet the truth lay 
half-way between what he said and 
what we said who doubted it. This 
great eruntry of ours has not in fact 
turned: «ut. 1,000,000 of armed men in 
a night, but it has turned out an 
army in a time so incredibly short 
that the most optimistic mani six 
months ago would not have thought 
it possible. 

Training of the Officers. 

“The first thing was to train officers, 
and I trust our people will never forget 
the debt they owe to regular army 
‘officers of the United States. The next 
was the development of these officers 
and we turned into the camps the finest 


| product of the American college and 


high schoo]. When we had given them 
; three months of training we discovered 
that the intellectual acuteness, which is 
the fruit of our educational system in 
{this country, the agility and soundness 
of body that come from our physical 
education, and the spirit of fair play 
generated.on the athletic field had given 
us the opportunity of making officers 
of so fine a quality that, if we had fore- 
+seen this need, we could never have pro- 
vided better for it in advance. 

“Then it was proposed we should! 


Two weeks after that law had been 
|passed 10,000,000 young men in this 
country between the ages of 21 and 31 


had been registered without riot or} 


| dissension and were ready to fight for 
their country. This thing was done for 
the first time in the history of peoples 
anywhere in the world, for it was the 
ordinary home agency of a great re- 
Ppubllc that selectec! from their own 
neighbors an army and tendered it to 
be trained. That shows how completely 
a democracy can be trusted to rise to 


co \ first question we asked was, ‘What do 


you want to do?’ and most of 50 per 


be paid, and paid without reluctance. 


| We are providing for a larger percent- 


cent. of them have spontaneously given;age of expenditure from taxation than 
the answer, ‘I don’t care what you ask | any other nation in the world. Thirty-six 


me to-do; just say that I want to get to 
France among the first of: the soldiers.’ 
“In the meantime, the financial mobi- 


}) ization of this country has gone on. 
Tonight I received two telegrams from 


;my secretary at Washington. One of | 
, them states that the United States army | 
jhas already subscribed $61,455,450 to the) 
| second Liberty loan. They are not only; 
Willing to fight, but they are willing to} 
pay to fight. 

“The other telegram states that the 


the 301lst stevedore regiment, have sub- 
; scribed over $36,000 to the loan.” 


eHuge Expenditures Required. 


how the industrial and commercial 


problems incident to the raising of an 
jarmy had been met. .He spoke of. the 
building of the cantonments and then 
described the enormous task which the 
war department had faced in providing 
erdnance. 

“The ordinary expenses of this gov- 
ernment in times of peace,’ he said, 
“are a little over one billion dollars a 
year. They have been’ multiplied by 
something like 15 or 16, and one of the 
wer departments is called upon to pro- 
vide expenditure amounting for a 
single year to more than three thou- 
sand million dollars. 

“Just a word about the war itself. 
This is your war, and by that I do not 
mean that it is the war of a dozen or 
half a dozen people, but that it is every- 
body’s war. Every energy in America, 
every intellectual], physical and moral] 
agency in this country, must be devoted 
to the winning of this war ‘without 
jet, hindrance or hesitation.” 

The speaker here reviewed the various 
acts by which Germany had aroused 
the horror 6f the civilized world and 


have an army by selective conscription. | told a moving story of the effect which 


the Lusitania tragedy had had upon 
him, ’ 

“I. think nothing could better show 
the madness of the autocracy which con- 
trols the destinies of Germany at this 
moment than its supposition that by 
killing babies it could scare Englishmen 
and Frenchmen. The Germans ought to 
have known that every man here would 
realize that the last ounce of blood he 
| had would have to be dedicated to the 
‘final termination of that theory of war- 
fare! 


the greatest of emergencies. 
Mobilizing the Finances. 


“Now that we have selected these 
687,000 men we are undertaaking to make 
an occupational census of them. ‘The 


““1¢ we were to fail to take part In 
this war now it will be because we have 


| lost confidence in the ideals and be- 


liefs upon which our government was 
founded. | know that some of these 
young men who have gone out will not 
come home again. But | have the con- 
solation that they go as the soldiers 
of a country that has no unholy ambi- 
tion of any kind in this war, and that 
on the other side they are going to 
touch hands with a heroic company, 
and be shoulder to shoulder with the 
French and British soldiers who have 
already sacrificed so much. I have the 
further consolation that, when the his- 
tory of liberty comes to be written, 
our page In that history will have been 
rendered more glorious by their ex- 
ploits.” 


Senator Lodge Speaks. 


Senator Lodge gave his audience some 
statistics showing what an enormous 
burden of responsibility and work had 
rested upon the secretary of war. Turn- 
ing to the expenses of the war, the 
senator said: 

“We had to borrow the money or raise 
it by taxation. Added to the taxes al- 
ready in existence we shall raise this 
year a total of nearly four billions in 
taxes from the American people, the 
|} heaviest taxes ever imposed in one year 
;upon any people, and those taxes will 


\ 


Secretary Baker proceeded to describe! we cannot send forth our navy or 


and a fraction of our expenditures will 
come from taxation. England's per- 
centage is 26, that of France and Ger- 


|many about 14. I think we have done 


our duty in taxation. 
People Must Supply Money. 
“But that leaves 68% per cent. of 
our expenditures to be raised by 
bonds, and it is with you and the 
_ American people to meet these bonds, 
This is Liberty Bond day. We ought 


200 colored members of K company, of| to have the $5,000,000,000 before Sat- 


urday night. Money les behind 
everything. Without the money the 
secretary cannot arm, equip or trans- 
port his men. Without the money 


add to our naval vessels the many 
we must have. 

“~The taxation is provided for. It 
is for the American people to sup- 
ply the rest of the money while lend- 
ing it to the government. The re- 
turn, in view of the security, is of 
the best. If the security of the 
United States is not good, and the 
bonds of the United States are not 
good, then no investment that any 
man holds tonight is worth the paper 
it is written on. 


Avoid Burdensome Taxation. 


“We must have that money. We 
do not wish to resort to a, burden of 
taxation which will cripple the whole 
financial system. We do not wish to 
resort to the.German plan of taking 
25 per cent, of the banking deposits. 
In the hours that remain between 
now and Saturday we must all bend 
every energy to seeing $he loan suc- 
| ceed, If the loan does not succeed. 
the credit of the United States will 
be shaken, and that credit today is 
the pillar upon which the war against 
Germany rests. England has loaned 
$4,000,000,00 and over to her allies and 
over $800,000,000 to her dominions over- 
seas. She can do no more. We have 
stepped into the gap. We must not 
fail. We can do it. We have the 
money and we must simply give it. 
What is money compared with the 
; lives we are giving? 

/ Would Have to Pay Ransom. 


| 
} 


| «We are in this war to preserve the | 
freedom of the United States—freedom | 
to live our own lives in our own way, | 


and work out our national problems in| 
our own way. We are fighting for our | 
own independence. You hear it said we | 
are fighting other peoples’ battles, If | 
anybody has been fighting anybody | 
else’s battles, it is the men of France | 
and England, and we must help them} 
to the utmost of our power. We are | 
fighting, too, for great ideals, in com- 
pany with the other liberty loving and 
free nations of the world. And if we 
should fail, not only would the United 
States be the next victim*and be made 
to pay a ransom, but the whole fabric 
of democracy and of liberty would fall 
throughout the world. 

“We shall win the war. We should 
go with a speed as though we believed 
it would* end in six months and with 
the thoroughness of preparation as 
though we were sure it were going to 
last six years. No matter how short 
or how Jong a time it takes, we must 
see the war through to a real finish— 
not on a peace basecl on the status quo 
ante bellum, not on the situation there 
was in 1914. 

“Tt will be a crime to make the peace 
On any such terms as that. It will be a 
peace that will last, a peace that will 
take from us and our children and 
grandchildrén and from the European 
world on whose side we are fighting the 
hideous menace that has hung over a 


} 


Europe for the last 40 years. We must | 
make-it, as far as is humanly possible, 
out of the question for Germany ever to 
commit again the blackest crime in his- | 
tory—the crime of the war of 1914. } 

“How are we going to get a peace? | 
The President in his note pointed out in | 
diplomatic language the difficulty of the } 
situation was that we had nobody with 
whom we could negotiate. How can you 
make a peace with a nation that regards | 
all treaties as scraps of paper to be torn 
up when they feel inclined? Yow cannot 
negotiate with a government like that. | 

“There is only one way to get the 
peace. We must have a «peace without | 
which it would have been a crimé to 
go to war. It Is only by taking from 
Germany, not the guarantees of treaties 
on paper—we ‘must have physical guar- 
antees that will make her incapable. 
We must beat her to her knees .and | 
not bargain for a peace, but dictate it. 


Must Remove Hideous Peril. 


“We seek. no conquests. We have 
entered this war in selfdefence, in no 
spirit cf adventure or conquest, but we 
are going to have, and we must have 
and shall have a peace that will remove 
this -hideous \peril from the world. I 
repeat now what If said at Cambridge, 
that if my life should be spared and 
that I may have to pass upon a peace, 
the only instructions I recognize are 
the instructions’ written in the red 
letters of the past three. years—instruc- 
tions that come from that ocean where | 
the women and children lie foully | 
murdered, from the soldiers we are 
sending to Flanders to go over the top 
there and leave many of their bodies 
in a foreign soil. To those who died in 
the Lusitania and to all that long record 
of. horror that Germany has inflicted 


|! upon the world I shall look for my in- 


structions, and no peace ought to be 
received by any senator or American 
anywhere which does not bring all this 
to a final conclusion. ! 
‘Let us.take the loan. Give the men 
and fight it out in the American spirit 
to the bitter end, and there can be but 
one result—a peace of the most con- 
elusive kind.” 
The menu at the dinner follows: 
Cape Cod Oysters. 
Cream of Chicken. 
3roiled Sirloin Steak. 

Green Corn Fritters. Lima Beans, Forestiere, 
Peas ala Francaise. Scalloped Potatoes, 
Heart of Romaine, Russian Dressing, 
Green Apple Pie. 

Vanilla Ice Cream, 

Coffee. £ 
Sparkling Clysmic, Melachrino Cigarettes, 
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without paying toll to it in manhood and in money. This 
spirit might demand Canada from a defeated, navyless 
England, and then our dream of peace on the north would 
be at an end. We- would live, as France has lived for 40 
years, in haunting terror. 

America speaks for the world in fighting Germany. Mark 
on a map those countries which are Germany’s allies and you 
will mark but four, running from the Baltic through Austria . 
and Bulgaria to Turkey. All the other nations the whole 
globe around are in arms against her or are unable to move. 
There is deep meaning in this. We fight with the world for 
an honest world in which nations keep their word, for a world 
in which nations do not live by swagger or by threat, for a 
‘world in which men think of the ways in which they can 
conquer the common cruelties of nature instead of inventing 
more horrible cruelties to inflict upon the spirit and body of 
man, for a world in which the ambition or the philosophy of a 
few shall not make miserable all mankind, for a world in which 
the man is held more precious than the machine, the system, 
or the state. 


WAR MEASURES AND PURPOSES. 


By Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. 


In 1776, on the 4th day of July, a nation was born, dedi- 
cated to a new theory of government and a new ideal of 
human liberty. On the 4th day of July, 1917 our news- 
papers announced throughout a vast and populous conti- 
nent, to a people who for more than 100 years have known 
political liberty, and with it unexampled progress, that an 
expeditionary force of their soldiers had landed, without 
the loss of a man, on the soil of France to defend in that 
place the great principle of democracy and liberty under 
which they have thrived so long. 

In passing, it will be deemed appropriate for me to pay a 
tribute of thanks from the Army to the Navy for the superb 
way in which they acquitted themselves of the grave respon- 
sibility of that convoy. And I think I can say to the Ameri- 
can people that the splendid cooperation between the Navy 
and the Army which characterized this first martial exploit 
is a promise of a happy and effective cooperation in the fu- 
ture. Sothatwecan look forward to the American Army and 
the American Navy, the two strong arms of the American 
people on many glorious fields and on many glorious seas, 
sustaining the traditions of our country and establishing 
forever the belief that free men in a battle for freedom fear 
nofoe. But I want to ask your attention to the occasion for 
our being in France with our soldiers. 

One of the traditional policies of the United States from 
its beginning has been the avoidance of entangling alliances. 
The United States is in no entangling alliance. We are in 
this war upon no sordid mission of any sort. We do not 
seek to take the possessions of any other people or to im- 
pose by force our will upon any other people in the making 
of their government or in an encroachment upon their 
rights. But after a patience perfectly unparalleled and 
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after an effort worthy of our civilization to accomplish the 
recognition of our rights and of our freedom, by diplomacy 
and by every peaceful art, America is in arms now to vindi- 
cate upon the battlefield the right of democracy to exist 
against the denials of autocracy. 

Things have come to a pass in this world where all man- 
kind must choose whether the nations of the earth are to 
be autocratic in their government and militarist in their 
pretensions or democratic in their governments and just in 
their pr fess 
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men between the ages of 21 and 31, drawn from the body 
of our country by selective processes which will recognize 
the needs of industry, the needs of dependents, and those 
relations in life which ought not to be sacrificed if our 
national strength is to be preserved to its maximum efficiency. 
And it is provided in the law that when these armies are 
assembled there shall be no difference between the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the National Army. But 
every man, whether he has had training in the Regular 
een the cuard or 
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and attractive amusements for their leisure, so that when 
they come out of the Army they will have no scars except 
those honorably won in warfare against the enemy of their 
country. 

The mere business of this enterprise is very great. Perhaps 
I can give some idea to you of what it means if I quote for 
your information a few comparative figures. 

Take, for instance, the subject of aeronautics. In 1915 
the Congress appropriated something less than half a million 
dollars for the building of aircraft in the Army. In 1917 the 
appropriation was $47,000,000, and now Congress has passed, 
and the President has signed, a bill which appropriates the 
ereat sum of $639,000,000 for the building of aeroplanes. 

And the program is that American skill and ingenuity, 
American scientific knowledge and the skill of handicrafts- 
men, of inexhaustible resources of supplies, shall be drawn 
upon, and we shall contribute to those with whom we are 
associated in this war abroad the unquestionable supremacy 
of the air. 

But to illustrate this comparison further, under normal 
circumstances the appropriation made by Congress for our 
Army’s regular supplies is about $10,000,000, and this year 
for war the first appropriation is $110,000,000. In the 
item of transportation for the Army, instead of the peace 
time appropriation of some $13,000,000 or $14,000,000, 
Congress has already appropriated. $222,000,000. For cloth- 
mg and such items, instead of the ordinary appropriation 
of $6,500,000, -Congress has appropriated more than 
$200,000,000. 

Now let me give you the detail of only one item: Take 
the item of supplies. We must buy now for the armies 
that we are training and sending abroad 5,000,000 blankets, 
37,000,000 yards of bobineties, 45,000,000 yards of cot- 
ton cloth, 21,000,000 yards of unbleached drilling—nay, 
we have to go to every factory and workshop im this 
country and start its wheels spimning in order that these 
unprecedented quantities of supplies may be available for 
our armies. 

And then we must build in the United States 16 cities 
within the incredibly short space of time of three months. 


ere the closing: words of United 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge's 
he:Boston Chamber of Com- 


Response of American People to Needs of 
Nar, at Chamber of Commerce Dinner - 


{ 


a negotiate with a Govern-) merce dinner in the Copley-Plaza Hotel 

steeped in treachery and lies as 
an Government. There is only 
at I will ever consent to 
We must beat her to her 
i not bargain over the peace, Newton D. Baker and United States 
We must have physical I ; 
of peace. We seek no con- 
1 remove this: peril 


last evening, attended by more than 1000. 

It was in many ways a notable occa- 
sion—notable from the character and 
spirit of the addresses by Sec of War 


Senator Lodge, and notable in the ad- 
dress of Pres Harriman, but most nota- 
ble in the temper of the vast audience 
and the feeling that seemed to permeate 
everybody in the hall. The impassioned 
call for support of the Liberty Loan by 


| Continued on the Third Page, 
LODGE INSISTS MUST | 
| CRUSH THE GERMANS 


Continued From the First) Page. 
inl SB dt ae eden es 


Senator Lodge was heartily applaudeds. 
as was the splendid account Sec Baker 
gave of the preparations already made 
for the war. 
There were 2 


meeting. ; 
were only two alternatives, open to the 
United States when Germany proclaimed 
her ruthless submarine warfare—become 
a vassal or fig) 
decided to fight. 


Maj Henry L. Higginson, who was. 


seated at the head table, then jumped 
up and called for “tnree cheers for 
fight.”’ The gathering stood up and 
cheered. Prior to this, a few moments 
after Sec Baker € 
Lieut Morize, the French officers and 


instructors at Harvard, were presented 
The band played the 


t 
“yarseillaise,’” and there was a great 


{cheer from all present. 


| In the gathering were many of Bos- 


| Johnston, 


| James J. Storrow, B. J. Rothwell, Frank 


W. Whiteher, 


jof the Lawrence Chamber 
; James C, 


Page, president of the Springfield Board J 


sof: Trahey ark Temple Dowling, OF. 
“weed, Lieut J. J. O’Hare, Gordon Ab- 
bott, Howar ‘Coonley, Frederic. Snyder, 
Chandier Bullock, president Worcester | 


Cnamber of Commerce; Ralph C. Mar-{ 


den, president of Ma 


‘of Trade; State Treas Charles ly f rrill | 
McKibhen. — EB i hie the 


nd James A . 2 
cane: sears iy Ga ES vats 


' : ‘of the Public Safety_ 
ies ot 

3 
~~" surance, immigration, 
\and what may be expected 


Canal. 
. patriotic remarks. 


‘said the astonishing 
was the response of. — 


| Men volunteered by 
thousands to do anything the Govern- |" 


wha 


possible for the Government to perform 
| the miracles it has already perform 


warfare on land and sea. 


' 
; | nounced that é 
few incidents mati gubseriped for the present Liberty Loan 


showed the spirit and temper of the} 
When Sec Baker said there; 


Tr. 2 
b i} Senator Lodge was cheered 
||arose to speak. 
| he was one of those who believed from 
{ beginning that war with Germany 
and the fact that ‘the 
up the Government so 
freely in everything was proof that the 
people had also believed the war in- 


p the 

yf E mittee | 

aying tribute to Mr Storrow, ex 

ing the situation in regard pnez 

matic mail tube service of | ty,ire | 

prevention, daylight saving, soc) : 
, : the condifl 

the port and its docks, trade i 

transportation, the Cape 

He wound up with some te 


By Gs B 
using reception. He 
thing about the war 


war, 
the American | 


Sec Baker got a ro 


like it in the history 


people. ‘Nothing CO eeaaa ie 


of the world,” he said. 


fact that behind the apparent indifver- | 


ence of the American CODE aS was | 
a cherished idea of 1 

they were ready to offer any sacrifice. 
fhe hundreds of; 


ment wanted them to do, without 
thought or mention of reward; were 
ready to give up everything for their | 
country. . 

“When i 
they wanted most to do, more than | 
50 percent wanted to so at once to; 
France to fight. i tne whole, more | 
than 30 percent wanted to go into the 
infantry, and the rest into the field and | 
heavy artillery. Only a small fraction 


jce where tnere will be no real fighting. 
“phis is the spirit that has made it 


wanted to get into the parts of the serv- | 


ed. 
Never in the history of the world had | 
10,000,000 men been registered for the} 
Army without so much as a soldier to 
escort a single one of them to the point 
of registration. | 


Scores German Chicane 

He traced the eyents “leading up to 
the war and sharply criticised the 
echicanery of German diplomacy and 
the unbelievable ruthlessness of her 
The world— 
the civilized world—had risen against 
such barbarism, and instead of the 


United States helping others, it was 
now seen that France and England had 
heen fighting the battles of the United 
States. 

, A great cheer went up when he an- 
the Army had already 


55, 450. 


“phey are not only willing to fight co 


willing to pay to fight,” said Sec Baker. 
“Ppat spirit can only come from men 


who are fighting for a cause. ‘There is| 


in our soldiers. 


no lust of conquest ) 
conscious of the 


They are perfectly 


ht, and the United States | | gan of the enemy and the causes 


or which they are asked to fight. Two 


colored 


That shows you the temper of the peo- 
ple of this country.” 

He told of the 16 cities the Government 
had already built for the Army, of the 
11,000,000 blankets purchased, and again 


ntered, Col Azan and} | he aroused great applause when he gaid 


that not only were the soldiers in France 
provided for—five of the best rifles in 
the world for each man—but in every 
other respect also provided for, and not 
only that but provided with reserves of 
everything necessary to their comfort 
snd. welfare. ‘Nothing had — quite 
| equalled the manner in which the indus- 
‘tries of the entire country had b 


easy because every man wanted to do 
his bit.’’ ‘ . 


Fighting for Same Ideal 


Sec Baker said the conflict was more 
than a conflict of autocracy and democ- 
racy. The United States, France, ineg- 
land and even Russia. were fighting for 


the principle which Sam Adams and the 
other American revolutionists started as 
principles into the world. It is this prin- 
ciple the Allied Nations are now fighting 


He said he was afraid 


i 


‘was inevitable, 
‘people backed 


n 
3 fight now 
“ fought—b 
* 


this week. 


erty for which | 


the drafted men were asked! 


companies of stevedores have} 
subseribed $36,000 to the Liberty Loan., 


as he 


ati 


“If that is true, fery 
reason to believe that it is true, ait 
involves _a very. remarkable accom- 
plishment in a very short space of 
time: 5! hy oe aie ide ott 

‘Phe national army has already be- 
gun to find itself. Two months ago 
it existed only on paper and in. the: 
minds. of men. Today’ it is a reality. 


When the first of tho ‘drafted men 


| 


regular army. ese 
afe being trained either by regular 


training fro 


along. is. 
national army, — 
Ph Man.) 
re s Of | the 
war which gave it’ birth, will develop 
a spirit and standards peculiarly its) 
own. If it is profoundly affected by | 
the old army influence, it will in turn | 
exert a profound influence on the mil- i 
itary establishment as a whole. It} 
can hardly be otherwise where some | 
670,000 men, and before long a mil- 
lion, have been called into the service H 
under a conscription law- ‘ 
Already the drafted men-are feeling 
their oats. They are a very different 
lot from the men who trudged into 
camp on the day of their first arrival 
at Ayer. They have found themselves. 
What at first frightened them they 
have now become accustomed to. 
| Hardships that depressed them they 
now take in good spirit as part of the 
army life, and in time they will be 
rather proud of them, They have not, 
like the volunteers, gone into an army 
that has existed for a century or 
more, but into a brand new organiza- 
tion which they haye created, and 
they are conscious and proud of that 
fact. \ 
Not long ago mention was made of 
the disposition of volunteers, and ‘the 
friends and families of volunteers, to}- 
be contemptuous of the drafted men. 
This attitude still crops out, but it is 
fast disappearing. The national army 
is too big, too conscious of its posi- 
tion, to permit itself to be pushed into 
second place. It is only a question of 
time when the draft army, the demo- 


\cratic army created to fight for democ- 


racy, will by sheer weight of numbers 


jtake the lead and its spirit will be- 


come the dominant spirit in the mili- 
tary establishment of the United 
States, Fe Ee er 


Banner in Triumph Shall Wave” | 


eae 


SECRETARY BAKER FOR PRESIDENT. 
It is with pardonable pride that Ohio views the wonderfully 


Bea successful administration of the War department by Secre- | 
tary Newton D. Baker, one of this state’s favorite sons. In| 


the preparation for war this nation has gone on so rapidly, all the 
work being done so smoothly and without friction, that the result 
is really astounding, And with it all there has not been a sign of 
favoritism or graft. ' ih x 

Such systematic work does not come by chance; it does not just 
happen; it must have a directing,;mind, and one with honesty of 
purpose. eed 

“With no blare of trumpets, with no thought of self-aggrandise- 


ment, simply with a desire for service and a heart beating true tg. 


the greatest welfare of his fellowman, Newton D. Baker, probably 
without realizing it, has made a deep impression upon his country. © 


So it is not strange that when far-seeing men look forward into! 
the political workings of this nation the name of Newton D. Baker | 


should present itself when they think of a worthy and proper succes- 
sor to our present great President. While the next Presidential cam- 


/paign is too far away to really have consideration at this time, it is 
jnoteworthy that the belief expressed above is finding root in the 
minds of others, men of all parties recognizing Mr. Baker’s extra- 
‘ordinary ability. 


The Boston Herald, which is a Republican newspaper, may be 
quoted along this line. Of Secretary Baker it says: 

““No one who has heard any of his speeches in the last 
few days can fail to recognize him as a man of marked in- 
tellectuality and of exceptional powers of convincing state- 
ment. There is a simplicity about his style and a freedom 
from the ornate which are wholly in keeping with the mod- 
ern theory of oratory. Without any of the arts of the old- 
time declaimer, he holds his audiences absolutely, and does 

so by the straightforwardness and persuasiveness of his 
appeal, 

bis “Both as a speaker and as an administrator he re- 
sembles Woodrow Wilson. If our President could bequeath 

____.the office to a successor, he would be likely to name his 

| secretary of war as the next man in line. They are strik- 

| ingly alike. Each makes the same sort of appeal. Each 

represents the same type of thought and of expression. 
And have you thought of the political availability of ‘the 

man from Cleveland??’? : 


| Lb Oeteerra , 
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oston Evening Record 
Established Sept. 3, 1884 . 
309 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


Secretary Baker may Well feel sat- 
isfied with the results of his first 
vis® to Boston as a representative of 
the National Government. He came. 
He was seen and heard. And he 
heé3 won a flattering verdict. of ap-| 
proval. | 

Few Americans excel him as a pub- 

| lie speaker. His mind is keen, ready. 

|and accurate. He thinks coherently 

;and clothes his thought in polished 

| language without apparent effort, His 

| personality is charming. None of 

‘his effects is labored. And he radi- 

‘ates the impression that, in addition 

to being a well-functioning mental 

| machine he is also a human being. 

| A recent magazine study called 
| him “The Emerging Mr. Baker.” The 
;public is by no means yet cer- 
tain just how big an executive he is. 
Upon that score it rather inclines to 
the Scotch verdict. Or the Missouri. 
It is willing to be shown. But so far 


‘as this part of the public is con- 


cerned, since his visit to Boston the 
feeling has increased that he de- 
serves all the benefits of the doubt. 

As Mayor of Cleveland he inherited | 


jan official entourage of unusually 
{high grade but he kept it high and in 
; spots improved upon it. 
exaggeration to say that when he | 
; left the Mayoralty he left for his ad- 


It is not an 


ministration a record of competency 
certainly. as good as had ever pre- 
viously characterized the administra- 
tion of an American city.. His task 
at Washington is so infinitely great- 
er and more difficult that he is fair- 
ly entitled to forbearance of judg- 
ment. Yet the fact that those who 
ave nearest to him are becoming en- 
thusiastic in their estimates and 
sanguine in their expectations is to} 
be recorded in his favor. . 

He is 46 in fact and 36 in appear- 


ance, so that, if the oner-us duties 


4 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i 


| 


which are upon him do not destroy | 
him he may have a political future. 
He is wise in not letting that fact; | 
occupy much of his thinking. He: | 
is not a vain man and he has a fine! 
sense of humor. He is honest, clean 
ano sincerely eager to do sight. We 
do nét know whether he has that} , 
combination of insight and foresight 
with determined will and granite 
back bone that is essential to great | 
achievement. If he has, he may be 
expected to become a power in the 
world’s future, for he has most of/ 
the other qualifications. | 
Be that as it may, Boston is glad 


to have met him and will view with | | 
increased sympathy and understand-, | ; 


ths the next steps-in his career. 


Why Bother at AN? “—/ | 


From the Philadelphia Press, | 

President Wilson has written a let-! 
ter—of course for publication, indors-: 
ing the MRemocratic: candidate for! 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachu- 
setts. The candidate for Governor,’ 
apparently, will have to indorse him=) 
self, if he feels that he needs any, 
indorsing. , fae 


ling if we are short of sugar for our}. 


‘jin order to pay for the bonds. 


A Letter to the Kai ¢ 


Near the close of Sec. Baker’s no-| 
table address yesterday afternoon at, 
the City Club he made the rerkgaae 
assumption that almost any Amer 

can would like to write a*letter to 
the Kaiser, telling that persona 
|precisely what was. thought of hi 
here in the United States. But wer 
it possible to send such a lea) 
were it “possible to persuade the 
Kaiser to read them all, he would, 
said the Secretary, simply shrug” 
royal shoulders. But there is one 


Bond. And, he added:— 


If you'll write those letters the 
Army will deliver them in per- 
son. Dee 


letter off! Sit right down now at 
{the nearest bank, or before. some of. 
the many agents about the city who | 

yates 


will take your bond subscription, a: 
sign your name to the mightiest ki 
of a letter to the mightiest mienace 
of’ the time. ine 
There are now encamped at Cam: 
Devens, Sec. Baker told his City Clul 
hearers yesterday, 31,000 men. Of 
those, 15,000 have already subscribed 
to Liberty Bonds. Their subscrip- 
tions amount to $1,250,000. These’ 
are the men of our drafted army. 
They have already given much—they 
have given about everything. They 
are in their country’s direct military | 
service spending their days and| 
nights in learning to be the best 
soldiers possible. When the word] 
comes they will go across to France 
to deliver the message of democracy 
to the Teutons. What more would] 
you .ask of them? Yet they have| 
given more; they have come forward/| 


D | 


total of the Bond subscription. © - 

A word to the man who has bought 
a bond. Haye you bought all you 
can afford?. It is not enough. The, 
soldier who ‘gives his life’ does not 
stop to ask how much he ean afford, 
He gives all,. How about us back 
here in safety and comfort, complain- 


warm morning coffee in our snug}: 
homes, finding fault because the cost | 
of living is high—when our boys are { 
facing the chance of death—how 


bs ¢ 
about us when we say we “can’t af: |; 


ford to buy a bond” or “can’t afford |; 
another bond?” aly 
Give more than you can afford. |: 


'| Half the virtue in subscribing to the 
Hesens Loan is subscribing until it. 


pinches, until it calls for the sacri- 
fice of some of our comfort and ease 
Buy 
for cash what you can. Go in debt 
for more. Buy on the instalment 
plan more than you can comfortably 
pay for eyez — 


jin this impressive way to swell the |’ 


~ 


who. will gueceed Presi- 
General Pershing is be- 


‘the White House for him as 
1 war did for General Grant. 


Pershing’s politics, however, 
a presidential possibility he is 
uncertain than Secretary of War 


Wilson 
At 


uestionably, “President 


sable frat Mr, Wilson would at- 
(c) pass the presidency on to a 
- of his family. Meanwhile, 
B ae looms larger, just now, 

man in the Democratic 
Bee has had political ex- 
C. Ae Cleveland, where he served 
r, and there is a general be- 


a * 
WILL NEVER TURN BA\ i 
ewton D. Baker 
, by the rotation of events an 
stible logic of righteousness 
mon every brave arm to the 
‘of the cause, the United States 
red this war. And it will never 
Back until it has given the world 
ace; not merely a cessation of conflict, 
t] seace based upon righteousness. And | 
ow we are in the business of sum- 
oning the resources of the greatest na- 
arth in the purest mission that a 
on ever espoused, Our factories be- 
. busy, our young men register, 
armies become trained, and we un- 
dertake our share in this conflict. Not 
da square inch to the territory of 
ited States; not to take from any 


bo 


, woman, or child living in the world 
Bingl thing that belongs to them; not 
for the glory of successful arms; but 
Te establish those principles of 


ce and life can.not prevail, and 
to the stricken peoples of the 


undreds of officers given rank at}: 


the close of the second Fort Myer 
‘training camp November 27 will re- 
ceive commissions in the United 
States army reserve corps, or in the 
national army. 

But they will not receive berths, 
;and, what is more important to some 
of the men who quit jobs to enter 
camp, they will be given no pay. 

Secretary Baker today finally dis- 
‘posed of the question, which has been 
before the department since it was 
determined that there would be more 
officers than assignments when the 
| second training camps, with their 
119, 000 student officers, close Novem- 
{ber 27. This is Secretary Baker's de- 
; cision, made in formal announcement: 

Baker’s Announcement. 

“Every student officer in the train- 
jing camps who passes the tests will 
ibe given a commission at the close of 
‘the camps ‘this month. 
| “All the officers receiving commis- 
| sions for whom places can be imme-} 
diately provided will be called into, 
| active service with pay at the close} 
fof the camps. Others for whom ther¢| 
‘is no present vacancy will be given| 
‘commissions and placed on a non- -pay, 
inactive list until places can be found} 
for them.” | 


This inactive period, it is belleved, |: 


-will last for a few weeks, or a month , 
‘or two at the most. Just how many ° 
yof the Fort Myer men will go on this! 
'y eserve list of officers cannot now be}: 
‘determined, but every effort will be 
made to find places immediately for 
the most of the officers. 
_ Secretary Baker said the men com- 
missioned at the second training, 
camps, now in progress, will not be; 
discriminated against in favor of the | 
enlisted men in the third series of 
camps, to be held at Camp Meade and 
‘other cantonments. There will be; 
| need for every available officer in! 
‘the army expansion plan. 


Many Going to Camp Meade. 

A large number of the men commis- 
sioned at Fort Myer camp will be as- 
signed to Camp Meade to take the 
place of officers sent to Pershing’s|| 
headquarters to be attached to spe- 
cial organizations. The arrival of the 
last 5,000-odd drafted men of the first 
contingent, due to arrive at Camp 


Meade this week, will necessitate the | 


assignment of additional officers. 
As the troops are withdrawn from 
Camp Meade and the other canton-} 


ments to go to France and additional|, 


draft increments are called out to 
take their places, there will be places, 
not only for all officers commissioned ! 
at Fort Myer training camp, but for 
those commissioned at the third train-} 
ing camp, which will be thrown open: 
to selected men at Camp Meade i 
January. 


am rai 


Str the ‘Nocti ‘Sxto 


i 


oe the Adriatic. 


fExsectition: That French Line wil 
Be Straightened from Laon 
n 


has ‘become. part” et the western battle 
nt’? 


development of the last week in the 
(ites situation in Europe. Pointing 


Lipo, 
éw of military : ottifed, farm a 
«te pialoh? "of the nied 


li 
es, which means a fur 
‘the blade of the wedge in. 


orth of the ‘Adand: the rear a ere \ 
¥ eed “thelr success ‘of thé pi 
ak by taking certain Be cee Ww 
have successfully, held in the 
at 


| large’ peitorcementa z ‘to. th reatened 
battle area and makes it plain that Eng- 
land, France, and Italy will stand: to- 
gether in defensé-of the Venetian sector 
of the western battle front. : 
Secretary Baker. warns students ‘of the 
situation not to forget, “however, . that 
the principal battle front of the war 
remains as it has been since the be- 
ginning, the Flanders and French sec 
‘tions, of the western. front, where | the 
overwhelming strength of th 


“that it ‘may resu 
f the eneny line i 
Fére, ands c) 


concentrated and where’ the 

forces are pied ties ‘expects: that aes 
Forremiene of the Germans across the 
Ailette River in th sree sector will 
straighten the batt é in. the region 
of Lao Fere and ae paven fone 


sett front there haa 
sange in the situation. The 
to draw 


eng satements of. 
Ever Ge fi 
ene ttn 


indicate. that he “cons 

@ further eavance on Pe- 

fo time being } 

ae alent e/ the British: have scored’ 
distinct Success Dye ‘the capture of 
ang large number 

Tarkish forces, com- |} 

officers and assisted 


reaches of the ison: 

fo “into” ae Pspedegtoe "and. ‘carried 

orward CO-9: 
nated ~ A oration eS resulted 
in the conquest of much _ territery. 
Trench, warfare has, for the time be- 
ing, been abandoned. Great troop: 
| masses ate EmRCOeUNTNE, in open cou 


eck 
= mil es 


camps. 
The principal speakers were Dr Wil- 
iam M Davidson, superintendent of the 
Pittsburg schools, and Thomas J How- 
ells, a member of the Commission on 
‘Military Training Camp Activities. The 
campaign will commence on November | 
7 and last four days. ; ; 
“Millions of our boys are leaving their 
homes and home environments to pre- 
‘pare themselves for supreme sacrifices 
‘on the battlefields of Europe,” said Dr 
“Davidson. “We ask them to do fof us 
“what Christ did on Calvary. He died}. 
to make men holy. They die to make 
men free. Every soldier who goes into 
attle is our redeemer and he should} 
ne 100 per cent efficient. We are here 
today to raise $100,000 as our part of 
‘the $4,000,000 fund asked by the national 
organization. This money will be spent, 
‘outside the cantonments, or while the 
‘soldier is not under the control of the 
‘military officials.” < 
Direct Destinies 

“The functions of the commission,” 
‘said Mr Howells, “is to corelate the 
work of the various agencies that are 


eeride for the soldiers when 
off duty, clean and healthful entertain- 


physically, mentally and morally—an 
army which shall bring home no other 
sears than those won in honorable war- 
fare.. The campaign for the War Camp 
Community Fund has my hearty endorse- 
ment and I am sure will meet with lib- 
fee response from the citizens of Pitts- 


- Wants Son Protected: 


The other letter, written by a soldier’s 
mother, made +a deep impression. “I 
D | want you to ‘hunt out my son,” she 
wrote, giving his name and regiment. 

‘He is a member of our First Presbyte- 
rian Church, and since 14 -years of age 
has always attended service and Sunday 
school. This is his first experience away : 
from home. Will-you not do everything } 
possible to protect him from evil influ- : 


or solving the immediate rot platy but 
establishing 


ences? ~ 


see that he is su: 
| fluences. If he es 
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: Comparison ever is the supreme? test. + fot 
$ The problem confronting the onscientious voter in the % Wee 
~ present mayoralty contest is the niaking of an honest com- % ae 
% parison between E. V. Babcock and William A. Magee. $ MA 
ira 3 This done; the non-factional ma, will cast his vote for the $ i 


nominee he decides is the better. *— 

Voters who are under no obligation to any political organ- 
ization or faction hold the balance of power and will narhe the 
next mayor of Pittsburgh. 

All things considered, the better man is that nominee, who, 
elected, will serve the best interests of the people. 

Mr, Magee is a man deeply versed and interested in mat- 
ters of government and the administration of a municipality. 

Mr. Babcock is well grounded in the business of trade and 
commerce—the business of amassing a maximum of dollars, not 
the task of advancing the welfare of a people. 

Mr. Babcock has wealth; Mr. Magee has intellect. 

Mr. Magee has brain; Mr. Babcock has brawn. 

As depicted, in caricature, herewith, Mr. Babcock, polit- 
ically, and as mayor, would be an individual surrounded by a 
money belt, ‘‘vested’’ with a Penrose-Leslie lesser garment, 


clothed otherwise in motley raiment patched with an appeal 
for support to union labor despite his record of having em- 
ployed convict labor and pieced out with that notorious hoax, 
the Committee of One Hundred pledge, his sponsorship of Jo- 
seph G. Armstrong, his own record in council, police dominance 
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% and his alliance with corporate interests and standing in the_ $ 
% shoes of his commercial success, and, hd, more or less, dis- j 


are 


2, 


credited business metho 

r. Wagee, Tk kgs a water stand” Seon ie excellent 
record in office, etinieigal accomplishments and display of 
intelligence, vision, talent, ability and efficiency. ° 

Compared from the viewpoint of brawn, Mr. Magee is a 
small man. Compared from the viewpoint of brain, Mr. Magee 
looms large. He wears no other man’s garments. He has 
served the people and he has stood between the people and 
the corporations. 

There is as much logic, comparably, in Mr. Babcock ask- 
ing the voters to elect him mayor as there would be in Mr. 
Magee asking the directors of a lumber company to select him 
as president. 

Why does Mr. Babcock desire to be mayor? Certainly 
not because he desires to serve the people or because he is - 
fitted to serve them or because he is interested in the business 
of statesmanship. Rather, the voter must decide he desires 
the office to satisfy the ambitions which come with wealth— 
desires the office because he will, thereby, gain public ‘‘posi- 
tion.’ 

Why died Mr. Magee strive for the office? .Mr. Magee 
chose the field of politics just as Mr. Babcock originally se-- 
lected the lumber business. Mr. Babcock sought, then, financial 
success. Mr. Magee sought success which could be won only 
through service and it is upon RECORD of SERVICE that he 
has based his campaign. He is a, student and he is fearless. 
His entire career has been punctuated with accomplishments 
won in opposition to political organizations aligned with vest- 
ed interests. This chain of accomplishments began when he 
was a young man in the Legislature. 

Throughout his public career Mr. Magee has made bitter 
political enemies and these have labored against him with every 
means, fair and questionable, at their command. In the pres- 
ent contest the strongest, most arrogant politicians and the. 
wealthiest corporations are combined to defeat him. | 

Upon the other hand these same forces, using the ambi- 
tion of Mr. Magee’s opponent, are bending their every possible 
energy to elect Mr. Babcock. 

YET DESPITE ALL THE FORCES ALIGNED AGAINST 
HIM THEY HAVE NOT BEEN ABLE TO PRESENT A SIN- 
GLE PUBLIC ACT BY WILLIAM A. MAGEE TO SHOW 

-THAT HE HAS NOT LABORED IN THE INTEREST OF 
THE PEOPLE IN OPPOSITION TO oe WHO WOULD 
EXPLOIT THE PUBLIC. 2 


So ssc foal oa eaten ces ceste-cfeaceaceacee coe teaceeseacoasestos toa graceoseececceseecoeceetee tne ceacnaceaiae 


Duplicities Weaken Babcock-PenroseCampaign _ 


The mayoralty campaign has ended—ended all except the final speech making, The Gbijective toward which he now bends his every effort is the political capture of 
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amass meetings, parades and the actual election. Pittsburgh—by naming the mayor of this city. se 

’ The issues are well defined. "The question to be decided is the selection of E. V.| \- The time has-come when the EES and voter must keep his head up and his 
Babcock or William A. Magee to be mayor of Pittsburgh. political thoughts clear. 

E. V. Babcock is the candidate of United States Senator Boies Penrose and the E. V. Babcock has chosen his own issues and the fight has been waged upon the 
organization that bears his name. ; |campaign ground he himself selected. 

William A. Magee is the Pittsburgh candidate. His first issue was his business success and his business methods. When he 

This distinction is important because the election of E. v. Babcock means the| was revealed in his true light as a business man, when it was shown conclusively that 
‘perpetuation of the domination of Penrose organization methods in Pittsburgh. he was an employer of convict labor—the most pernicious practice possible in the in- 

The election of William A. Magee means the beginning of the end of the Penrose] dustrial and commercial world—he sought to cloud the situation and advance another 

organization rule not only in Pittsburgh.but throughout the State. issue. 


Senator Penrose has lost his political prestige i in Philadelphia and at Harrisburg. (Continued on Page Two.) 
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PUBUICLIY :, 


Wednesday, October 31, 1917 


ql ‘Duplicities Weaken Bab-. 
cock-Penrose Campaign 


(Continued From Page One.) 
More Strenuosity. 


He Hotes: a Civic atenset VOR the 
_ People to A}-ouse the Public Sint and to Advance 


Wiicmaa J. Howells Forwards 
_ A Second Pertinent Epistle © 
ee To E. V. Babcock, Nominee 


reer ra ‘Having waited futilely, 29 days 20 days for a ot ‘reply to an open 
j ‘letter sent’to E. V. Babcock, the dependent mayoralty . candidate, 


omas J. Howells, publicist. ‘and member of the War Department 


ed. 
oun you should, in fairness to yourself and the people whose support you. 


3.—Is it a fact that at your plant at Babcock, Georgia, 
your employes werk 11 hours and 10 minutes daily, except 
Saturday? 
4—Is it a fact that the scale of wages prevailing at this 
plant averages less than $1.45 per day? 
5,—Is it a fact that the soale of wages prevailing at this 
plant two years ago averaged less than $1.10 per day and 
that it reached as low as 90 cents per day? 
6.—Is it a fact that company stores are operated in con- 
. junction with your lumber and sawmill plants? 
; 7—Did you or any of your several lumber companies 
ever compel your cap cyes to deal at these stores UNDER 
THREATS OF DISCHARGE? 
8.—As a large employer of labor, covering a period of 
| many years, the records of your various companies will show 
’ what has been done in the way of compensation in the hun- 
: dreds of accidents that have occurred at your mills and 
‘camps. From your own records please state THE NUMBER . 
. OF ACCIDENTS—FATAL AND NON-FATAL—AND THE 
‘AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID TO THE VICTIM 
OB HIS WIDOW AND CHILDREN IN EACH CASE— 
not in your plants in West Virginia, where there is a com- 
pulsory Workmen’s Compensation Law, but in your mills 
and camps in Tennessee and Georgia, where it rests with the 
conscience of the employer as to whether or not he will go 
further than merely to pay the funeral expenses in cases 
where the accident results fatally. 
9.—Did you ever instruct your representatives at any of 
your various lumber mills and camps to DISCHARGE 
EVERY MAN AFFILIATED WITH UNION LABOR OR- 
| GANIZATIONS? : 
10.—Is it a fact that at your Tellico Plains lumber camp 
out of about 100 employes about 95 are married and that, 
with their wives and children, THEY LIVE IN BOX CARS 
FURNISHED BY YOUR COMPANY? 
11.—Your company has provided a school for white chil- 
dren at its Babcock, Georgia, plant. Why has it not made 
similar provision for the many colored children whose 
fathers are employed at your mills? 
To two of these questions, the first and the last, you have made 
swer in some of your public addresses. You have admitted em- 
loying convict labor. You have added to the admission an attempt- 
defense of the course you pursued. Whether your defense appeals 
fo men of humane instincts in a community that was one of the 
trongest in the United States in its protest against slavery is some- 
ing I leave to hig own judgment. You haye said that colored 
thildren at. Babeoek. Georgia, have the same ame educational facilities as 
e So that ‘question is. eliminated from the realm of dis- 
i fe about the other nine questions? 
I told you in my previous letter, and I repeat now, that in put- 
ig this matter to you I am actuated only by a desire to further the 
ommon good. I THINK A MAN WHO ASKS HIS FELLOW CIT- 
NS TO PLACE IN HIM THE CONFIDENCE THAT GOES 
TH THEIR ELECTING HIM TO HIGH OFFICE OWKS IT TO 
HEM TO EXPLAIN WHAT HE HAS DONE AS WELL AS 
ROMISE WHAT HE WILL DO. 
\- Jn speech after speech yeu have emphasized the statement that 
ou are a fair, square man, that. you will treat all alike, AS YOU 
VE ALWAYS DONE, that your record is clean and you are will- 
ing to have it gone into. Does not fairness to those whose support 
a are asking DEMAND FROM YOU AN ANSWER TO THE 
SPECIFIC QUESTIONS I HAVE PUT TO YOU? 
You have had much to say. about the mud-slinging by your oppo- 
ent and those supporting him. “An impartial observer might be 
tempted to think that in mud-slinging you and those associated with 
‘you are past masters. At least your opponent has discussed the prob- 
ems that face the city government in open and intelligent fashion; he 
s shown the evil and told what was his idea of the remedy; he has 
swered in direct, manly manner the charges that have been made 
@gainst him and has proved them, to fair-minded men, to be ground- 
ess. For myself, I AM SORRY YOU DID NOT FIND IT FEASIBLE 
OR DESIRABLE TO FOLLOW HIS EXAMPLE. 
But the controversy between you and him is a matter particular- 
for the two of you. I have taken the liberty, as I told you before, 


ring, were, to my mind, in the interest of all fair-minded, indepen- 


‘uniform an all. 


Thats penrose politicks. but when they begins flounderin hows anny- 
beddy goin to slip the word to annyboddy that ‘‘this guy stands pat 


jon this or that,’’ bekaus the mornin papers show he aint standin |. 


where he was but has done annother annett kellerman an is tryin to 
swim with a new tide. 

i gets the word that babcock aint goin to touch on vice—jes let 
it drop and die of what they kalls ‘‘in an ishun,’’ that is just fade 
away bekaus it dont get no liyver and kakon to live on. i tells all 
my buddies that they dont need to bother about the red lites bein 
dimmed, wen, wot does the gazette times do but kome out an say 
babeocks: going to krush kommiereialized vice te the very dust. 

Like he kommittied of 100, he will! 

But that aint the questshun. My buddies kem to me an say i see 
you know just what babcock will do. you dont kno no moren bab- 
cock does what he will do. an there you are, 

Then i passes the word that babeock is goin to put Charles ander- 

son across as a kounsilman—that we gets a sure man in kounsil. An 
the next mornin I reads that Babcock tells a lotta preachers that if 
anderson is on his ticket then he an his peopél dont know it. an then 
I got the “STRIP?” on, my nel, 
» «Then i gets a lotta laboria ‘men in the penROSE elib an tells 
them this guy babcock is strong for the laborin man an the unions 
and the kiddy kids and the poor wimmin wots married to the workin 
man. An then he komes out an admits he used konviks under gards: 
with shot guns and kats of nine tails. And others admits that he 
orders all union men discharged and gives the wimmen and kiddies 
box kars to live in, an lets peopel buy at his kompany stores or leave 
the kamps, an pays as much as 12 lincolns a hour for wages. 

Wel that near wreks the PEN rose klub. 

But i trys again an tells em if they owns a littel home and pays 
taxis they aint goin to have to pay a lot annymore bekaus babcocks 
going to ekonomize. 


he has proved to the satisfaction of every intelligent citizen that he 
can carry out a constructive program. 

EK. V. Babeoek did nothing while in city council that he has called. 
attention to. He had the opportunity then and did not perform, did 
not create, showed no ability, showed no strength in the interest of 
the-people. Now he promises a bridge here, and a tunnel there, even 
though the tunnel may be a county and not a municipal affair, Will 
he fulfill his pledge? The only instrument by which he may be meas- 
ured is Committee of One Hundred pledge. In that pledge he prom- 
ised solemnly and did not fulfill. 

Permission Needed. 

A mayor iS “business i is to have vision, to see ahead and to plan for; 
the future as well as the present. Mr. Magee has demonstrated his) 
ability and talent to do this. Mr. Babeock cannot, and if he could: 
he would have to secure the permission of Senator Penrose, Max G.. 
Leslie and others before he could do more than write and speak and: 
promise to do. 

Mr. Magee does not promise bridges that cannot be built. But. 
he did build more bridges, and do more valuable municipal ‘sil 
then any other mayor of Pittsburgh. 

Upon the other hand, Mr. Babcock says he’ will segregate vice. 
A duty of the mayor is to carry out the laws. The law does not coun-\ 
tenance segregation. It says there shall be no vice. Mr. Magee says | 
he will carry out the laws. Even if Mr. Babcock gays he would do} 


the same, the mayor he endorsed and promised would do this thing, /- 


Mayor Armstrong, did not do it, and Mr. Babcock could not do it: 
unless it met with the approval of the Penrose organization. 

Mr. Magee is opposed to the corporations being given special) 
privileges. He has fought the street railways company in an effort 
to force better service in the interest of the public. 

Mr. Babcock is closely identified with the great corporations at 


Wen, so help me if it aint shown by maggee| when in council did nothing of which he speaks: now which would ' 


that Babcock has promised evyer thing under the shinin sun wot | show or tend to show that he would do anything to force any corpora- 


will kost 20 millyun dollars. If he aint promised to build a bully vard | tion to give honest service to the people. | 


‘on a shelf, an a loop for the railways kompany, and even things 
already built I'll go over th top. 

Grate grief and gobs ef gloom, he raps the white robe dr kerr, 
wot i tole the fellows was a dead one, an Doc kerr noks him the 
‘worst way on the nokkin rekerds. An i says to th gang wel that 
shows he aint no white rober annyway an we all gets konsolashun 
outta that, wen, so help me, king of sigham, if one nite -babcock dont 
say atta meetin, '€o look whos in meetin, mi ole kounsil chum, Dock 
kerr. Wont you step un an say a word for a ole matie. I knu you 
wen. : 

An if Dock dont step up an forget all he ever said befour abbout 
Babcock, you kan skalp yeur ole pal, luke. Hones to gravey they 
almos rubs noses, An they say mrs babcock is pressent an beams 
d-lite. An you wont -believ it i know, but if they aint gettin littel 
girls to give babceck bunches of flours and havin negro preachers 
speak for him about how he works kolored peopel in his kamps you 
kan have my red falnnels. 

Is that all? 

Well, i wishes it was. you know how the ‘‘STRIP”’ hated Dock 
dillinger and how he Snooped aroun and how he reportted vice an 
‘the polise, an fought joe armstrong and the kommittee of 100. Ask 
me about HIM. Wel, he has Dock Dillinger, uniform an all; go from 
unkle sams kamp to the babceck lumber kamp and kome back and 
say there aint no konviks there and make speeches for Babcock— 
An then wén icuddent hold penrose’s best friends 
back no longer from hissin Dock for disgrasin his uniform by. going 
from unkle sams kamp to babcocks lumber kamp, Babcock says they. 
have insulted the U. S. uniform and then they aint no holdin them 
back at all until Unkle S writes theres kamps and kamps but. the 
kamp for Dock is the. U. S. kamp, hurry back. 

So you see i dident have no stand in any more with my buddies, 
wot with babeock promisin both sides different things at the same 
time, an promisin annything an neither side havin anny faith in him, 
i’m turned hones for once in my life and votin with. the pittsburgh- 
ers instead of the penrosers, 

one of my ole friends has asked me to send you a picture about 
wot he thinks of babcock and kerr playin Jack straws together and 
also wot some 16,000 independents think of Dock Kerr. He says its 
the only way it kan be printed. Here it is—— 


#0 ask you certain questions. which, with the answers they should | img 


ent-thinking, liberty-loving people of Pittsburgh. I still maintain | 


d to class or creed or color—answer these ‘questions. 


vi 


bur fe eek—and. by your own assertions they are all the people, without re- 


Else, how can you continue to assert that your record has always 

ee ao ae. queen. fair and that you propose -a square deal to every man? Else, 
ow can you expect the people to regard the promises you are making 
mow as even more meaningless that ‘‘scraps of paper’? Else, who 
yg wos bs rwill be to blame, you or them, if they take you at your word and, 
tare bel moting that you have said you would apply the same principles to the 

f eonduct of the public business that you did to your own, interpret it 


peopie and contempt for all their rights? 
In writing you this letter I would like to say that I have for you 


PY POL 


‘and wont but Lhave also a wish aoe i prayer that thrills for the ever- 


to mean that you will have as your policy coercion of the common: 


personally nothing but. the kindest. of wishes fer the. welfare of you|¢ 


Thems my sentiments to. I kan stand for a standpatter but i 
kant stand for no headless chicken dancin just to katch a yote. I 
‘says if babcock is such a fine business man an keeps on provin he 
‘dont kno-nothing about mayoring, let him motor on the reverse 
Alutch. — 

Thats my IN KONKLUSHUN. 


Yours - ' LUKE. 


‘inereasing happiness of the people ofthe city we all love best: I want 
you to know that I have not meant to be unkind in anything I have 
said or done. 

Earnestly, but dispassionately yours, and With profound sin- 


LLS,) 


(Signed) THOMAS J. HOWE 
Ch 


|some of his employes received as low 


He is a corporation man: 
and is supported by corporations financially. ‘The Penrose organiza-; 
tion always has been. : 

In the Balance. 

Weigh the situation well. Mr. Babcock elected means a continua-} 
tion of the Penrose organization in Pittsburgh in the same manner’! 
that it has been dominant throughout the Armstrong administration. 
The election of Mr. Magee means the beginning of the end of the Pen-' 
rose’regime in the entire State as well as in Pittsburgh. 

Today, Penrose and his followers are putting all their strength, 
all their gangism, all their financial power derived from corporations: 


and the liquor interests into the fight to hold Pittsburgh for Penrose- | 


ism through HE. V. Babcock as mayor. 

The contributions have been heavy. Tha is estimated that $5, 000, 
of the Penrose- Babcock money was spent in each ward in the city! 
to swing the primary in addition to thousands, tens and hundreds of 
thousands spent in general work. All the forces of the reactionaries. 
are straining to turn the tide. 

The chief question is: ‘‘How Big Is Pittsburgh?”’ . 

Is it big enough to throw off the political strength of Penroseism? 
Is it big enough to send back to his business the wealthy may Otaiey 
candidate Senator Boies Penrose personally has chosen? 

Is it big enough to throw off the Leslies, the Jamisons, the Kennas 
and the others of their kind? 

Is it big enough to elecé a Pittsburgher who has accomplished 
things, who has intelligence and talent? 

Bent and Bound. 

Or is Pittsburgh so small that the money of the Babcock forces, 
the politicians and the organization of Penroseism and the methods 
boasted by the employer of convicts can bend and bind the city? 

Remember the issues—the Babcock business success and methods 
—Magee versus Babcock! 

Remember also the previous eleventh-hour Penrose tactics ‘ef 
Committee of One Hundred pledges and other political schemes. If 
the Committee of One Hundred pledge was a hoax previously, it is 
more than likely that the next Penrose trick will be just as much so. 


Who Could Forget? Yet, 
Lest---Let Us Retrospect 


after all bills had been deducted. 

It was shown that-many of his com- 
panies conducted company stores for 
profit. 

‘Documents have been produced to 
show that the companies mentioned 
endeavored to coerce employes to deal. 
at the stores. 

Other documents showed that the: 
same companies were instructed not 
to employ union labor. 

In other words, the words of one- 
long familiar with state and national 
politics, “never has there been known 
to be a candidate with such a labor 

record as E. V. Babcock.” 
1 


Se 


EST it be forgotten’in fhe last-hour 

excitements, the facts relative to 

BH. V. Babcock’s: business methods so 

frequently mentioned in the -recent 
campaign, are recalled. 

The facts in the case are these: 

E. V. Babcock, as an official of the 
Babcock Lumber company, for five 
years, or until the State of Georgia 
made it illegal, employed convicts un- 
der the lease system at his turpentine 
and lumber camp at Babcock, Georgia. 

Investigation revealed that Mr. Bab- 
cock’s companies paid low wages, that 


as 8 and 17 cents for one month’s work 


i 3 
e Yo) sion of Military Training Camp Activities, has sent a second When it was shown how he paid and housed his workers, he. 
\ “3 ent communication to Mr. Babcock. Mr. Howells repeats the endeavored, even more strenuously, to divert attention from his orig- 
* TT queries directed to Mr. Babcock concerning the former’s methods cis inal issue. These, issues, however, together with his Penrose-Leslie- 
of dealing with his employes. Mr. Howells points out the inconsis- BD icity » Publishing: Company Armstrong political affiliations; and his moral responsibility for the 
ploy: p Subscription Rategih 
itencies which feature Mr. Babcock’s acts and Mr. Babcock’s cam- y Mail Weekly Five Cents do-nothing administration and gangism of the Armstrong regime with 
paign promises and pledges. General Offices 7111 Jerking Arcade Bullding, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. |its‘re-opened ‘vice districts and its almost open gambling and book- 
The second letter follows: : Teleph ne, Grant. 6317. making, have practically eliminated him as a contender for mayoralty i 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 30, 1917. Le KiGMI LER aces ovens cs te noes Pr scisantiand Manager honors in the minds of the voter, who has received all the information. 
Mr. E. V. Babcock, ae i Bhd ce eeccecesecsseerbeeas .Secretary and Managing Editor eet oe: A ie 
Candidate for Maron. cet oe. DE ees oe es BIR SPIUDE jo aye ecco een cher haem nee Bena canes Treasurer n this predicament and in connection with the deals made wit 
Velde) WEONEROAY ou poees 7 ap lens Dr. James P. Kerr and Dr. G. A. Dillinger, E. V. Babcock d 
Pittsburgh, Pa. VOL. I WEDNESDAY. OCTOBER 31, 1917 No. 14 y illinger, abcock now sounds 
My dear Mr. Babcock :— , ’ : as his slogan: ‘‘The issue is Babeock vs. Magee.’ 

October 4, last, I addressed an oven letter to you asking you a 5 ; a Alps Te erence by William A. Magee—the issue of ‘*Ma- 
mumber of questions reative to the methods you were reported to Luke Believes Et S About Time & FS: GHA eared nastinoid hig led aie £-the 
have pursued and to be pursuing in dealing with your employes. EF th Ch b I B b k Eaaakitiosohne Hundred, Pee er it hey se ite - bait 

e foll he vot into : : more. The o poet 
Th se questions followed your invitation te the voters to inquife or € ay gea e aDCOC inee, Mr. Magee, has accomplished much, as his mayoralty record 
our business methods. Even without your invitation such inquiry h ah ‘ hing ehaetieccas a 
prowl eee geod : oS es erent you To Throw t re Reverse Clutch ee hake pee nothing that he cannot, has not demonstrate 
roposed, if elected, to apply to the business 0 e city the same ; Ean URENS are 
methods you pursued in your private business. [Foreward: Being one of a sbries of letters by Luke Lannigan, erst- The time has come to keep the thought clear. 
To only two of these questions have you made any answer. With while ward heeler and bruiser jn the “Bloody Fifth” and other sections The reason for this is that it was at a similar time, four years, 
egard to the rest, you, and those who speak for you, have contented of Philadelphia. At the behest jof a “patron” (whether of Philadelphia or | 480, that the Penrose organization sprung its eleventh- hour ‘‘coup’” 
Rarealeoe ics indulgin e in vituperation of your opponent and those} <ittsbursh he sayeth not), he etme to Pittsburgh, as he expresses it, to) the now notorious Committee of One Hundred pledge to défeat Con- 
Gonnected with him. Generalities, particularly when coupled with faint ies # caine Lota Na gb bs Ate Wai Nias et the| gressman Stephen G. Porter and elect Joseph G. Armstrong. Doubt- 
2 ,” foun e field “easy,’’ and elected to stay when he was} ]¢ i i i i i i ° 
buse, do not answer specific questions. etinined to land anlouier to WETS ees Mi Geant Hloak teachin Boced less, the same tactics of desperation will be tried again this year. 
Le Do you hee sot penile ae wun the voters ety setueeh anys. : ae writes his experiengts to.a former “pal” in Philadelphia, and “ 2 + Hie - toe enna bene P f had 
ose support you ask, when you decline to answer quéstions put to, ey fall into our hands.] owever, it is no ely that if the Babeock-Penrose forces ha 
|: ‘ou on your own invitation, and dealing with the subject you yourself T - any bona’ fide ammunition they would not have fired it previously 
i es ne Ren ROSE CLUB and anything advanced now is as was the Committee of One Hundred 

In order that there may be no confusion er misunderstanding, I 5 if "Te aad a 7 ; pledge—a ruse to disconcert and confuse the voter. 

i RePe?} the aa here and ask you again te answer those which comin ypu noveml@, thirty one—PIT@sburg Penna The issue, despite E. V. Babcock and his followers flopping from 
fou have so, far left mnanswered: ‘ one to some other almost weekly, remains the business methods and 

ji 1.—Did the Babcock Brothers Lumber Company, with i aint got butta word to say in konklushun on th’ politikal sit-| success of B. V. Babcock, P othaas which few persons would care to 

which you are officially identified, make use of convict labor uashun in Pittsburg, just like the preachers says they say IN KON-| employ themsel d could d 

KLUSHUN. Th ploy themselves and could not endorse openly in an honest manner 

( in the operation of its Babcock, Georgia, plant? USHUN. That word is, ‘if the voters of Pitts eleckt Vose Babeock knowing all, and the general superiority in intelligence, talent and 

i 2.—If so, what was the cost to the Babcock Brothers they ees to get him an whatever else they gets with him,’ ability of WalhaneA: Magee. 

' Lumber Company per convict, per year, exclusive of main- Ae a eee agence a a guy wot takes a stand in a The facts in the case are, we reiterate, that Mr. Magee, through- 

| tenance? Pp a pam an dont back water for noboddy, rite or rong-|out the campaign, has made uo promise that he cannot fulfill—that. 
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Wednesday, October 31, 1917 


BY MAYORALTY CAMPAIGN F UND 


ROBABLY never was Pittsburgh 
so nearly deluged by a political 
fund as that which is being distributed 
in. the interest of E. V. Babcock, ‘re- 
actionary: nominee for the mayoralty. 
“Prior to, or concurrent with the an- 
mouncement of his candidacy, it was. 
reported in political circles that Mr. 
Babcock had been handed an estimate 
of the cost of such a campaign as he 
would be expected to wage if he de- 
gired to be mayor as a stepping stone 
to the higher political offices which it 
Was known he aspired to fill. The 
figure submitted is said to have been 
$250,000, which Mr. Babcock was ex- 
pected to contribute personally or col- 
lect for his campaign expenses. 
Did Not Wince. 

Immediately, the word was circu- 
fated that “Babcock didn’t even 
wince,” that is, that he accepted the 
tax imposed as his part of the work 
to be done. 

This report was followed by hymns 
of ward and precinct joy, the “‘work- 
ers” realizing that they had, in the 
parlance, uncovered a “live one.” 
Visions of a “barrel” such as had not 
been enjoyed in many years caused a 
bumper cropping of ward workers 
Whose faces were unfamiliar to even 
the oldest politician. It was the day 
of the up-turned palm. The “Strip” 
‘was in ecstacies—olden, golden days 


» fad. returned. 


As: token of appreciation, it was 
Moised about that Mr. Babcock ‘ex- 
pected to be “put over” (elected) at 
the primaries and that all energies 
fhould be concentrated upon this ob- 
jective. As now is generally known, 
police were transferred from district 
to district, “for the good of the admin- 
istration cause.” legal registrations 
were recorded by the hundreds. There 
were saloons where any man “talking 
for Babcock” could quench his thirst 
with free drinks. Babcock campaign 
tmaterial was posted on every public 
building. Policemen were given their 
prders. 

What Cared They? 

Never was there a miore openly 
flagrmnt effort to debauch an election. 
Never was there seemingly less care 
wpon the part of the professional pol- 
Sticians and their followers for the 
tmpression made upon the public. It 
was to be an impudent manifestation 
ef the “public-be-damned” attitude. 

The. viewpoint of the Penrose organ- 
zation leaders was that four more 
years in complete control of Pitts- 
burgh was worth any effort that could 

e@ made, They had the man with the 
gooney. They had the city administra- 
tion. which was to be coerced to the 
Umit of effort. They were aligned. with 
the district attorney and the chief of 
county deiectives. They were to be 
gupported by the corporations and 
these were to endeavor to line up their 
émployes. 

With all these “assets,” the politi- 
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cians aligned with the Armstrong ad- 
ministration, and, consequently with 
Mr. Babcock and all his corporation 
friends were more or less justified, in 
view of past. apathy of the voters, in 
believing that they would “win in a 
walk.” -~ And this notwithstanding the 
fact that probably never had a candi- 
date had the impudence or temerity to 
run in the face of such an action as 
that linked with the name of E. V. 
Babcock, namely, the broken Commit- 
tee of One Hundred. pledge. The 
belief that this would be forgotten 
by the same public which was gullible 
enough to swallow it in the first in- 
stance was not remarkable, for such 
is the way of the public. 
Before the Race. 

This sense of security in their polit- 
ical, financial and administration 
strength possibly was a justifiable 
one because at that. time it is not 
probable that a single follower, asso- 
ciate or political sponsor was aware 
that E. V. Babcock had built his suc- 
cess partly upon the employing of con- 
victs under the contract system. 

All this, however, was before the 
race was run. 

Then entered Dr. James P. Kerr and 
William A. Magee and instead of Mr. 
Babcock being “put over” in the pri- 
maries, he was more than 10,000 votes 
behind the combined total of Mr. Ma- 
see and Dr. Kerr. 

There was gloom in the Babcock- 
Penrose-Leslie camp, but their gen- 
erous ‘political patron having been 
nominated, and, therefore, forced to 
make another run, there was joy in the 
“Strip” because the spending would 
have to take place all over again. 

Now the report is that the Babcock 
fund will be, finally, not $250,000 as 
originally estimated, but at least 
$500,000, probably $200,000 more than 
ever before was thrown into a mayor- 
alty campaign in Pittsburgh. 

The “Strip” admittedly is reeking 
with Babcock campaign money, and 
“Dutchtown,” so-called, never enjoyed 
such proffigacy. Leaders in the doubt- 
ful wards and the safe wards are pic 
turing stressful cenditions, only, of 
course, to show the need of larger and 
still larger sums in their respective 
districts. , 

Upon the other hand, with the de- 
tails of his business methods and suc- 
cess revealed, the Penrose nominess is 
more than ever determined to win if it 
can be done, because Mr. Babcock real- 
izes it is to be supposed, and those sup- 
porting him realize that even if he 
does win in Pittsburgh, there is not 
the slightest possibility of his being 
successful in a campaign which would 
take in the entire State, such as the 
governorship or United States senator- 
ship. 

After the recent past, this cannot be 
done even with a million in the fund. 
But what is a half-million among po- 
litical friends? 


“NOTHING TO REPORT”’ 
IS ARMSTRONG RECORD. ges the viewpoint of what it is| 


T THIS date it behooves the voter 

and the general public to scan 
the past—to decide what HE. V. Bab- 
€ock, the present Penrose mayoralty 
@spirant, through his protege, another 
Penrose Choice, Joseph G. Armstrong, 
did in the last four years. 

When one reads the Committee of 
Oné Hundred pledge, it must be real- 
jzea that Mr. Babcock virtually has 
béen the mayer of Pittsburgh four 
years. 

What has Mr. Babcock’s political 
man, Mayor Armstrong, done for Pitts- 
burgh? What has he created? Has 
he endeavored to create? Has he 
built bridges? Has he widened streets? 


~ Bas he raised street beds? 


Yes, He Traveled. 

Reéall the two outstanding personal 
activities of Mayor Armstrong in the 
jest four years! They are a trip to 
Lendon and atrip to Florida, so far as 


wé. ean recall. Certainly the trip to 


London did not raise the prestige of 
Pittsburgh in the thought of the 
Briton. 

The trip to Florida, it will be remem- 
bered, was taken at a time when wide- 
lytmown citizens were figuratively 


rapping at his office door to end the 
vicious conditions existing on the 
North Side, where disorderly houses 
were wide open and protected. 

What happened at that time? 
Mayor Armstrong, Max G. Leslie and 
others were at Palm Beach and came 
back enly after they feared to stay 
away longer from a wrathy people. 

What else stands out in the Babcock- 
Armstreng administration? The ap- 
pointmernt and incompstency of 
Charles. 8S. Hubbard, director of the 
department of public safety, and the 
appointment of J. J. Sweeney, magis- 
trate. ; 

What? What? What? 

So, with four years in which to ac- 
complish the things he desired, what 
has. Mr. Babcock. done through Mr. 


‘Armstrong that he would not do again; 


or what would he de that has not been 


done? 


Did Mr. Babcock, through Mr, Arm- 
strong, ever stand between the people 
and the corporations? Did either of 
them ever stand for the people, fight 
for the people, accomplish for the peo- 
ple, think clearly for the people, or 
even try to do aught for the people? 


Union Etches a “‘Non-Partisan, 
Bi-Partisan Political Prodigy’’ 


ILLIAM J. BRENNEN, described 
as a Democrat, requires, always, 

separate consideration in an account 
of any happenings political with which 
he is connected. 

_ Im the present campaign, Mr. Bren- 
men, althought styled a Democrat, is 
typically Penrosian, He is the dull and 
tarnished example, progressively 
speaking, of what Mr. Babcock desires 
im city council, if he becomes mayor. 

Throughout the primary and the 
present campaign, Mr. Brennen’s 
epeéches have been depressing ta the 
person interested in progressive pol- 
itics. Early in the primary campeign 
Isis .quoted speeches were freighted 
with messages which spelled dire 
things for those who glimpsed better 
things for Pittsburgh. 

Union's Estimate. 

However, let the Citizen’s Political 
Dnion’s bulletin speak of him for us. 

The bulletin says: 

“William J. Brennen has tong been 


a local leader in that -faction of the 
Democratic party known as the ‘Pen- 
rose Annex.’ Therefore, he’is in his 
proper place upon the Penrose-Bab- 
cock councilmanic slate, He is one of 
the few attorneys who have the_prac- 
tical monopoly in representing liquor 
applicants in the license court; in re- 
cent vice investigations and triais he 
appeared ‘as attorney against the 
‘cleaner-city forces.’ His speeches in 
this campaign before the primary 
were conspicuous for their abusive 
and intemperate discussion of the 
city’s most respected and respectable 
men and women and their efforts to 
elevate the plane of city government 
and to promote the city’s social ad- 
vancement. He has no civic ideals 
and refuses to make a declaration of 
policy upon the big city problems; 
therefore, it is fair to assume that he 
has no policy except absolute subser- 
vience to the ‘big privileged interests.’ 


\uontinued on Page Four.) 


PUBLICITY. 


“1 AUGHING LITERATURE, "| 


_HUBBARD’S, 


URN to the police department un- 

der Mayor Joseph G. Armstrong, 
who was endorsed, when a nominee, 
by E. V. Babcock, the present mayor- 
alty aspirant. 

First, to conduct the department as 
Mr. Babcock and Mr. Armstrong de- 
sired it to be conducted, they selected 
Charles S. Hubbard to be director. 
re After his appointment, Mr. Hubbard, 
when asked what his qualifications 
were for the position, gave none, but 
declared, “I will show them I have the 
stiffening necessary to conduct the 
department.” 
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CHARLES S$, HUBBARD 


Now, after four years, who will say 
that Mr. Hubbard has had the stiffen- 
ing? 

In Other Cities. 

One stopping to think may recall 
some of the things that have been 
done by police heads in other large 
cities. One recalls raided gambling 
places, the breaking up of gun gangs 
and other activities. 

Mention, if you can, when Director 
Hubbard ever, upon his own initiative, 
took the reins of direction in his own 
hands and conducted any raid, any 
crusade. 

Director Charles S. Hubbard had 


every means available of knowing! 


every criminal, every illegal activity 
in Pittsburgh. Director Hubbard had 
at his command the information giv- 
ing the location of every disorderly 
house and every gambling place in 
Pittsburgh. Yet Director Hubbard 
never sought to lead his men in ati 
effort which many of them would have 
enjoyed and which would have closed 
all such illegal places. 

Director Hubbard knows, or has 
means of knowing that hand books are 
made openly throughout the city. He | 


What Should Be Is Foretold 
In an “‘If-it-ts-to- be’’ Tale 


hoped is to be, consider, if you 


‘will, Mr. Voter, what will have hap- 


pened if E. V. Babcock is defeated at! 
the election, next Tuesday, and fails | 
to represent United States Senator 
Penrose as the mayor of Pittsburgh. 
First, the Penrose order of things in 
Pittsburgh will have ended. 


Joseph G. Armstrong, who brought 
nothing of grace—civic, municipal, or 
political—to the mayoralty, will soon 
be stepping out to seek other fields of 
endeRyar 


Max G. Leslie will confine his opera- 
tions to his patent road surfacing com- 
pany and activities which will not be 
fathered by the city administration, 
and, therefore, throughout the State 
will have lost his influence with the 
waning power ef Senator Boies Pen- 
rose. 


Max Leslie’s ehief, Senator Penrose, 
will have lost his last big. stronghold. 
Those Legislative Halls. 

Fewer representatives of Messrs. 
Penrose and Leslie will sit in the leg- 
islative halls at Harrisburg. 

Progressive legislation affecting 
Pittsburgh, the State at large and all 
the citizens thereof, will have some 
chance of being passed. 


HIGH MARK 


1 S also ‘that policemen in uniform 
lare stationed in bar rooms. He. kuows 
also that policemen are stationed in 
Chinese restaurants and he should 
know, at least, that in one of these the 
policeman frequently acts as clerk, 
selling cigars and cigarets. 
Patrolmen Not to Blame. 

The policemen do not like thesé as- 
signments, but they are part of ‘the 
general order of things. 

Director Hubbard knows also, be: 
cause he testified to that effect before 
city council, that political posters in 
the interest of the adthinistration can- 
didate, E. V. Babcock, are posted all 
over station houses and public build- 
ings, contrary to law. 

Director Hubbard knows that the 
police automobiles and patrol wagons | 
were used to transport Babcock cam- 
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paign material to various points, burn- 
ing oil and wearing out tires which 
must be paid for from the taxes of the 
people. 

Further, ‘Mr. Hubbard knows, for he 
heard the testimony, that primary day, 
or just previously, policemen and of- 


‘“ficers were transferred in the interest 
: x; the Babcock campaign. H'e knows, 


‘00, that policemen and officers im uni- 
form and in citizens’ clothes, were 
| illegally about the polling places pri- 


(mary day. 


Sans the Stiffening. 

Director Hubbard knows all these 
things and more, yet he DID NOT 
HAVE THE STIFFENING necessary 
to end them. He knows he did not 
dare do so and retain his position. 
| The fact that he trdnsferred police 
officials at the time of the public dis- 
closures of vice on the North Side 
shows that he knew long before that 
vice did exist and that the police of 
ficials not only should have been trans- 
ferred before but should have been) 
dismissed from the service. 

BUT HE DID NOT HAVE THE 
|NECESSARY STIFFENING. 

Director Hubbard knows that pa- 
trolmen and Officials of the police 
force, favored by the administration, 
‘have time and time again, been before 
the police trial board and convicted, 
but reinstated when they should have 
been dismissed. 

HE DOES NOT HAVE THE STIF- 
FENING TO INSIST UPON THE 

ISMISSAL OF SUCH MEN. 

Director Hubbard, however, must be 
given credit for one “accomplish- 
ment.” He wrote, or had written for 
him, a “Police Manual,’ which never 
\is obeyed and is “laughing literature,” 
at best. 


| And, of major importance, B. V. Bab- 
cock will have been convinced that 
money alone and support of the Pen- 
| rose organization, without any particu- 
lar qualifications for the office, will not 
suffice to secure the highest gift at the 
disposal of Pittsburghers. 

Mr. Babcock left council, where he 
had opportunity to labor for the peo- 
ple, without having done anything re- 
markable for the people. He-left, he 
said, because he needed more time to 
devote to his private business. He 
fsaid then be would not run for the 
‘mayoralty. 

Defeated, next Tuesday, Mr. Bab- 
cock, again, will have all the time he 
requires to attend to his personal 
business. “ 


Defeated, Mr. Babcock may again 
resume the active chairmanship of the 
Committee of One Hundred and none: 
will bother him with the cares of a 
municipality. 

Attention was called to the details 
of Mr. Babcock’s business by Thomas 
J. Howells, who asked Mr. Babcock 11 
questions in an open letter. Mr. Bab- 
cock has not produced a single necord 
to refute any statement made and in 
the weeks that have elapsed he has 
not answered the questions specifically 
or in detail. 


Vice Minimized by Magee is 
Given Police Protection Now 


wrt has been the ‘vice situation 
in Pittsburgh in the last - eight 
years—the years of the administration 
of William A. Magee and Joseph G, 
Armstrong, 
sponsored by E. V. Babcock, the pres- 
ent Penrose eandidate for the mayor- 
alty? 

At the beginning of, or early in the 
Magee administration, there were 
numerous disorderly houses. There 
was protest similar to that voiced 
against vice countenanced by the Bab- 
cock-Armstrong administration. What 
was done? Mr. Magee stopped it and 
it is known by every anti-vice worker 
that the only time that the disorderly 
houses actually ever were closed in 
Pittsburgh was when they were closed 
by William A. Magee through the 
Morals Efficiency Commision. 

, Actually Closed. 
Mayor Guthrie drove certain nouses 


the latter endorsed and 


| from the streets where there were car 

lines. Mayor Magee did more; he 
elosed the houses in the Second ave- 
t nie district and caused hundreds of 
the inmates to migrate until those A 
posed to him forced the elimination | 
the’ Morals Efficiency Commission. 
MAYOR MAGEE IS THE ONLY 
MAYOR WHO EVER ACTUALLY 
CLOSED THE HOUSES. 


What has happened under the ad- 
ministration of Messrs. Babcock and 
Armstrong? The disorderly houses 
on the North Side are not only wide 
open, BUT THEY ARE PROTECTED 
BY THE POLICE. This has been tes- 
tified to by workers of the Associated 
Charities and it has not been denied 
by the Babcock-Armstrong foll»)wers 
because, they, for political reasons, re- 
cently, raided houses. where the pro- 
prietors did yot conform theniselves, 


{Ceetinued on ‘Page Four.) 


YE “OLDEN-G OLDEN" DAYS RE-CALLED INDEPENDEN TS F ‘NTS FEARED BY BABC OCK; 
WILL DECIDE PITTSBURGH CONTEST 


HE day of the independent voter 
“is at hand and it is. in his 
power to repudiate the Penrose or- 
ganization, next Tuesday. | 


Never was there a more arrogant) 


campaign than that which has been 


| conducted by the Penrose-Babcock or- 


ganization for the last several months, 
‘ Taking it for granted that they had 
all the instruments of power—the ma- 
jority of the newspapers, or propagan- 
da resources, superior weight of finan- 
cial metal, overwhelming man power 
by reason of,the dominated police, fire 
and other department payrolls—the 
Babcock - Armstrong - Leslie forces 
planned, there can be no doubt, to 
drive rough shod, brutally, over ‘the 
independent, depending wholly upon 
combined . political and, financial pow- 
er to grind their chosen one into 
office. 3 
Those “Little Fellows.” 

Rights of the “little fellows,’ the 
independents, were to be considered 
“scraps of. paper.’ Theirs was the 
power to deal. Theirs was the power 
to pervert. Theirs was all the ma- 
chinery of the municipal government. 

While the independent went his 
way, building in his peaceful pursuits, 
the political machine was spending the 
weeks, the months, the years, prepar- 
ing, politically, for the struggle. The 
man on the street, the man in the of- 
fice, the man in the home, discussed 
civic affairs quietly, criticized the city 
government—but remained unorgan- 
ized. At the same time, in the Pen- 
rose political camp, every department 
of the political organization was being 
welded into one big organization. 

Disorderly houses were permitted 
to open on the North Side. The affairs 
of the police department were, so ar- 
ranged as to solidify the “powers” 
thereof behind whoever might be 
chosen as the Penrose candidate. Ar- 
rangements for the collection of the 
sinews of war were considered and 
detailed by preventing the passage of 
ordinances inimical to the interests of 
the corporations. Corporate interests 
were given to understand that the 
election of the organization-adminis- 
tration slate of candidates would 
spell immunity from laws or regula- 
tions which would force complete ser- 
vice to the public. 

Gamblers were given their sway 
and liquor dealers were assured that 
the most generous conditions would 
control their traffic. 

Naturally, as part of its strategy, 
the righteous, progressive element 
was to be given its usual sops to make 
it believe that all was underneath as 
it’ appeared’ on the surface. 

The Case of Heckert. 

To capture the’ Chamber of Com- 

merce vote, that is that part not al- 


ready connected through corporations 
or lesser business with the Penrose- 
Babcock interests—the respectable, 
independent business man—Sidney F. 
Heckert was promised the support of 
the organization for council. 


To interest another respectable ele- 
ment, Dean ©. B. Connelley was of- 
fered a place also on the councilmanic 
ticket. 

In contrast, to catch the vote of the 
notorious strip, all the professional, 
petty. politicians | and the element.op- 
posed to all that is. progressive » in mu- 
nicipal government, Charles. Anderson 
and William J. Brennen, described as 
a Democrat, also were promised as- 
‘sistance by being included on the 
councilmanic slate. 

Later, the need of a “reformer” 
arising to offset the trickery by which 
Mr. Heckert was ditched, the Bab- 
cock-Penrose organization was able to 
influence Dr. G. A. Dillinger to an- 
nounce for Babcock, despite the fact 
that this caused an entire reversal of 
faith by Dr. Dillinger, who, previously, 
had professed to be opposed unalter- 
ably to the Committee of One Hun- 
dred chairman and the creature of that 
committee, Joseph G. Armstrong, and 
the things these two men counten- 
anced and permitted as a part of the 
city government. 

Still later, endeavoring to carry 
water on both shoulders by appealing 
to both the best and worst element in 


politics, the Babcock forces brought) 


all the great pressure they were able 
to concentrate upon Dr. James P. 


Kerr, who, like: Dr. Dillinger, despite , 


all he had said in his independence 
against Mr. Babcock,-announced that 
he would vote"for him. 

The Big Surprise. 

Thus went the preparations for the 
campaign itself. 

The big surprise came when it was 
demonstrated that more than 16,000 
independents lived and had their being 
and ‘maintained their independence, 
notwithstanding all the chicanery, de- 
ceits and subterfuges that the com- 
bined Penrose forces could bring to 
bear. 

Much of the force, logic and honest 
effort responsible for the stand of the 
16,000 in the face of the concentrated 
forces and the combined weight of the 
Penrose drive must be credited to the 
Citizen’s Political Union, a body of 
truly independent citizens who did not 
wait for the estimates of the Penrose 
organization or any other organiza- 
tion but made their own investigations 
and announced their own unbiased 
conclusions. 


The Citizen’s Political Union was” 
the Belgium in the path of the polit-~ 


ical Huns and it was their indepen- 
dence which prevented the taking of 


political Paris, as it was planned that ° 


it should be taken in the primary elec- 
tion drive. 

The onslaught was made with all 
the arrogance of the political Hun— 
money—metal, administration man 
power, oratorical gas, campaign red 
fire and fraud zeppelins. 

Still the Belgium-like independents 
stood in the path and held the line, 
placing the Penrose cohorts on the de- 

(Continued on Page Four.) 


“STRIP” IS SPUTTERING 


IN STRENUOUS “PEEVE” 


NSTEAD of those issues advanced 

by B. V. Babcock, dependent can- 
didate for the mayoralty, the entire 
campaign waged in his behalf causes 
not a few to believe that the lone 
plank in his platform is “Expediency.” 

Never has candidate seemed to veer 
more frequently with the changing 
political winds than has Mr. Babcock; 
and if it has not been Mr. Babcock 
who has swerved, then never have cam- 
paign managers shifted the course 80 
frequently, 
Wola to another, 

“Babcock in his campaign 
see tice has both admitted and de- 
nied the sponsorship of Senator Pen- 
rose and his organization. He has ac-' 
cepted responsibility for the Arm- 
strong administration and repudiated 
Mayor Armstrong. 

In the Case of Heckert. 

Mr. Babcock pledged his support to 
Sidney F. Heckert and then permitted 
him to be slashed and defeated in the 
primary election. 

Mr. Babcock gave his business meth- 
ods as an issue and then when these 
“were exposed sought to swing to an- 
other issue. 


hopping first from one) 


Finally, Mr: Babcock in his desire 
and effort to keep the “Strip” in line, 
gave his tacit support to Charles An- 
derson in his effort to secure a seat 
in council. The “Strip” in this in- 
stance, however, was the recipient of 
a “Committee of One Hundred pledge.” 
In other words, it was given the polit 
ical razzle-dazzie. Mr. Babcock, 
when it became inconvenient to sup- 
port Mr. Anderson openly, repudiated 
him, and the “Strip” is peeved. 

The repudiation came when Mr. 
Babcock, appearing before the Inter- 
denominational Ministerian Union, 
sought to sail with the wind in a ‘new 
political tack. Asked whether or not 
he was supporting Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Babcock replied that he did not know 
whether “his people’ were or not; 
that Mr. Anderson was not on his slate 
in the primaries. 

Deals and Double Deals. 

Now the “Strip” is not averse to a 
bit of double dealing when the other 
fellow suffers, but it does not care 


for expediency when one of its own. 


is repudiated. Therefore, the “Strip” 
is disgruntled, the big fund and. the 
(Continued on Page Four.) 


Soothsaying, Forsooth, Dr. Kerr 
Proves ‘‘Not Too Proud to Vote” 


O RESUME of the present cam-, 


speculation concerning his stand. We 


paign would be complete without; hoped he would keep faith with the 


reference to Dr. James P. Kerr. | 


16,000 independents who voted for him 


Repeatedly in the primary campaign} We could not see, in view of what he 


we pointed out that Dr. Kerr 
greater degree than either of his. op- 
ponents stood for the things indepen- 
dent. voters desired, despite his not 
being the most able of the trio of can- 
didates. 

It was pointed out previously in 
PUBLICITY, even while urging the 
election of Dr. Kerr, that the ability, 
efficiency, the talent and the vision ot 
William A. Magee made him far 
superior to either of his opponents so 
far as a personal efficiency was con: 
cerned. 

Dr. Kerr was defeated and naturally, 
having placed E. VY. Babcock at the 
bottom of the list, PUBLICITY has 
urged the election of Mr. Magee as a 
“builder, as an intelligent, capable 
contender.” 

Afier Dv. Kerr’s defeat there was 


to aj had said about E. V. Babcock, how he 


‘could .endorse his candidacy. We 
hardly expected him to show the 
strength of political character which 
would have been necessary ror him to 
have admitted the ability of Mr. Ma- 
gee, which he must have endorsed 
while associated with him for so many 
years. 

It happened, however, that Dr, Kerr, 
in direct opposition to all he had saia 
against Mr. Babcock, previously, “an- 
nounced Fe would vote for him, bu 
would leave it to his followers to 
make their own selection. 

Certainty no strynger happening 
could have occurred fn this campaign 
than the statement by Dr. Kerr, that 
notwithstanding all he had pete 
against Mr, Babcock, he, neveritie? wz, 

(Continued on Page Four.) 
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PUBLICITY ° 


COUNCILMANIC OBSERVER SAYS VICTORY 
BY BABCOGK SLATE WILL RESULT IN RIQT 
OF SALARY RAISING AND PAYROLL PADDING 


BY. WAYNE PA PAULIN be 
Representative ef civic bodies, 
eluding Realty Owners’ Association 
fand North Side Board of Trace at 
‘budget hearings in council. 


The beginning of the Armstrong 
pdministration found this situaticn in 
pity council—Messrs. Garland, Rauh, 

ehring, Dillinger and Woodburn 
hined ‘up behind the mayor; © and 

essrs. Kerr, Hnglish, Herron and 

Hoeveler labeled “anti-administra- 

on,,” but declaring that they would 
pupport the administration when it 
twas right and oppose it when it was 
bronss 

The line of demarcation established 
asclf at once with the votes on the 
Balary-raising, payroll-padding, politi- 
wal-debt-paying policies of Mayor Jo- 

ph G Armstrong which were plan- 

ed by H. V. Babcock as chairman of 
the Committee of One Hundred and 


. engineered in council by. Robert Gar- 


jatid as chairman of the committee on 
finance, and supported solidly by 
Councilmen Rauh, Dillinger, Goehring 
‘and Woodburn and as solidly opposed 
by Kerr, English, Herron and Hoev- 
eler. 

Two Reverse Stand. 

Im supporting these spendthrift pol- 
icies Councilmen Rauh and Garland 
directly reversed oposiftve stands 
taken by them under the previous 
mayor. For instance, they had both 
taken a strong position during Mayor 
‘William A. Magee’s administration 
“for” reducing the number of police 
magistrates. Under Mayor Armstrong 
they both voted “against” reducing, 
the number. This is simply an illus- 
tration of their betrayal of the peo- 
ple’s confidence and their subsery- 
dency to Mayor Armstrong. This was 
not so surprising in Mr. Garland, but 
very much so in Mr. Rauh who had 
been looked upon by the people as a 
reliable public servant. As Mr, Rauh 
had the deciding vote in council the 
people thought that all questions 
‘would be settled upon their merit 
rather than by political factionalism. 
‘Upon him rests, doubly, the responsi- 
bility for the riot of reckless expen- 
‘diture under Mayor Armstrong, BE- 
CAUSE HIS VOTE ALONE COULD 
HAVE CHANGED IT ALL. Even 
when the situation became too un- 
bearable for Dr. Dillinger so that he 
broke with the mayor, Mr. Rauh hung 
on to the last, making himself more 
and more ridiculous by his constant 
foolish explanations of his votes. 

Street Car Situation. 

The administration majority in 
council did nothing at all to relieve 
the wretched street car situation un- 
til the end of the second year of 
(Mayor Armstrong’s administration, 
fwhen they brought in 22 proposed or- 
dinances giving the railways company 
more free franchises, and relieving 
the company of some of its obligations 
fto the city. Fortunately, the opposi- 
tion of the people was so strongly. 
expressed through civic bodies, and 
otherwise that the proposed ordin- 
ances were abandoned. 


The administration majority alsd 
fwent along with the mayor in attempt- 
fmg to have the city step down from 
4ts forward and progressive position 
an its taxation policy, by attempting 
fto have the graded tax law repealed. 
fThey succeeded in having the Pen- 
fose controlled legislature pass the 
gepealer which however, fortunately 
for Pittsburgh, was vetoed by Gover- 

or Martin G. Brumbaugh, 

In the fall of 1915 five councilmen 
came up for re-election, Councilman 
tw. A. Hoeveler had died. His suc- 
weessor, Councilmen Hetzel, and Wood- 
jburn and Goehring were retired. 
\Councilman Daily, McArdle and Rob- 
ertsoh were elected to their placés. 
‘Mr. Robertson was an Armstrong 
man, and Messrs. McArdle and Dailey 
progressive and independent. Coun- 
\cilmen Garland and Kerr were re- 
elected. Dr. Dillinger had broken 
fwith the mayor, leaving this flew line- 
Ps in council; Messrs. Garland, Rauh 
and Robertson tied to the mayor 
‘and Councilmen Kerr, English, Her- 
yon, McArdle, Dailey and Dillinger in- 


dependent. 

When Something Happened. 
The mayor and Mr. Babcock no 
mger having control of council, 

things began to happen at once. The 
ules of council were changed. Or- 
dinances were passed over the may- 
or’s veto. Council took steps in the 
ptreet railway situation and when the 
@ity law department would not co- 
operate (upon someone’s orders), 
‘council engaged a special attorney 


for itself, who prepared cases and 


(pp 


RESCESE SOTTO CCE TTS 
% 


@ CHALLENGE UNANSWERED # 
‘ee + 
me It would seem to the average 
‘® observer that if E. V. Babcock *¥ 
i really believes that the revealing 
a of his labor record is unfair he 
< would respond to the challenge 
“ by State Senator William N. & 
“» Burke to produce the records of 
his company and permit any cer- # 
> tified public accountant named by * 
% Controller E. S. Morrow to audit % 
,@ them and give the public the * 
@ data. - & 
% However, when during the cam- % 
ca paign has Mr, Babcock ever an- 
‘~ swered fair questions and sub- % 
% stantiated charges? Cy 
a > 
SESE EEE SESEHE EEE EH 


> 


\Independents 
Feared 


(Continued From Page Three.) 


fensive by revelations concerning 
their chief candidate’s true. business 
character. 

From Trench to Trench. 


AND THESE SAME INDEPEN- 
DENTS HAVE SMOKED AND SHOT 
THE PENROSE FORCES FROM 
TRENCH TO-TRENCH AND THE 
SAME INDEPENDENTS WILL DE- 
CIDE THE STRUGGLHE, NEXT TUES- 
DAY. 

Elsewhere in PUBLICITY are set 
forth reasons why all true indepen- 
dents cannot, in good faith, vote for 
H. V. Babcock, W. J. Brennen, Charles 
Anderson and other representatives 
of Senator Boies Penrose, H. V. Bab- 
cock, Joseph G. Armstrong and» Max 
G. Leslie. 


Union Etches a 
*“Non-Partisan’’ 


(Continued From Page Three.) 
tie has for many years been the con- 
sistentfriend and politicalally of the 
Penrose autocracy and ail its allied 
special-privileged, big business asso- 
ciates, whose interest he could be ex- 
pected to protect as a councilman, at 
the expense of the great mass of the 
people. He has always been a mill- 
stone around the neck of the Demo- 
cratic party. HE HAS NONE OF 
THOSE QUALITIES WHICH REC- 
COMMEND A_ CANDIDIATE TO 
THE INDEPENDENT VOTER AND 
SHOULD BE KEPT OUT OF COUN- 
CiL. AT ALL HAZARDS.” 

Some Non-Partisanship. 

The Pittsburgh Post is to be com- 
mende for recommending that the 
people of Allegheny county and Pitts- 
burgh make local elections truly non- 
partisan by electing Democrats as well 
as Republicans, but if Mr. Brennen is 
the type of Democrat, who is to be 
given office in an attempt to add the 
“non,” it would be better te make the 
elections as partisan as possible and 
permit none to enter save Republi- 
cans, Penrose Republicans dyed in the 
wool, rather than Penrose Democrats. 
Let the Democrats name true Wilson- 
ian Democrats and the Democrats of 
Pittsburgh will be glad to elect them 
in opposition to the Penrose brand of 
politicians. 


SHEEP ESETE EEE TEES 


% 
* “STRAWS” SHOWING HOW 4# 
% THE WIND BLOWS # 
% ; Co 
& “Straw ballots’ show voters # 
registering in the ratio of two to # 
# one in favor of William A. Magee 
* over EB. V. Babcock. of 
*# Reports from the labor dis- #& 
* tricts show the same ratio. of 
% Inquiries of a general character % 
“% a similar division in practically ¢ 
*% all fields. ee 
% Make it a landslide against the. % 
“ Penrose candidates. x % 
Fe Fe fe of ee fe ole ofe ofe of ofe ofe fe ofe ofe ofe ote fe of 


filed complaints before the Public 
Service Commission. 

These are the cases which aré pend- 
ing new and which Babcock has indi- 
cated he would not push if elected 
mayor, and which Mr. Magee prom- 


ises to push with all the influence and}: 


vigor of his office. 

Councilman Dailey brought in his 
information on the rental of city prop-. 
erty and council began the fight for 
the payment of $700,000 a year to the 
city by users of city property who are 
now paying only $25,000 a year. The 
first budget of the new council reduced 
the tax levy over one mill. They went 
to Harrisburg to oppose the repeal of 
the non-partisan ballot law: They did 
everything in their power to have 
written into law, the recommenda- 
tions of the Pittsburgh taxation com- 
mission embodying the foremost 
thought of the country in municipal 
taxation, but the Penrose legislature 
refused to act. 


No Prophecy Needed. 

The foregoing program was carried 
out by the independents in council 
and in most cases over the opposition 
of Messrs. Rauh, Garland, Robertson 
and the mayor. Hence it requires no 
prophecy to tell what will happen to 
this program should Mr. Babcock and 
his supporters—the boisterous Mr. 
Brennen, the’ impossible Anderson, 
the spineless Rauh and the limelight 
craving Connelly be elected. If elect- 
ed, these men will undoubtedly cen- 


duct the city’s business as the Arm- 


strong clique did in the first two years 
of his administration, viz.: by salary 
boosting, payroll padding, repeated 
pardoning of drunken policemen, pros- 
titution of civil service, appointment 
of ward heelers as police magistrates 
such as Magistrates Sweeney and Dil- 
lon; appointment of business men (?) 
like Messrs. Hubbard and McKelvy to 
the cabinet; obstruction of movements 


for improving the city charter, political | _ 


slave driving of the city employes, 
abandoning the city’s rights in street 
railway, gas and light matters, and 
continued procrastination in street re- 
pairing, “cleaning up” of vice as en- 


-gineered by Messrs. Armstrong and 


Sweeney. 


John H. ‘Dailey Ill; Free Voters 


| Are Urged to Return Him to Council| 


he SOE reanieS voter should not} 
Sears the case of John H. Dailey, 
a for council, who, because of 
Ilness and confinement in a hospital, 
: unable to appeal directly to them 
for support. 


JOHN H. DAILEY 


Mr. Dailey has been an aggressive 
public servant, opposed to the Pen- 
rose organization. Handicapped by 
iilness, it devolves upon those desiring 
good counhcilmanic government to 
work for and vote for his success, the 
illness mentioned giving the Babcock 
forces just the opportunity they de- 
sire to elect one of their reactionary ° 


nominees to council. 

Other councilmanie candidates de- 
serving independent support are John 
5S. Herron, W. Y. English and William 
urke. “Those who should be de- 
from the independent view- 


nen and Charles Anderson. 
ede estimate of Mr. Dailey as given 


é by the independent Citizens’ Political 


Union reads: 

“John H. Dailey was elected for the 
short term two years ago. His past 
experience as director of public safety 
and as a newspaper editor is: inval- 
uable to him as a councilman. He is 
on the people’s side in public utility 
matters and has so voted, His voting 
record is generally good. He initiated 
and has waged an aggressive cam- 
paign in having the private comparies 
which are using city property, partic- 
ularly the wharf property, pay a prop- 
er rental to the city. At the present 
time the entire rental received by the 
city is something like $25,000 a year, 
whereas it should be about $700,000 a 
year. Had the city law department, 
which costs the city about $75,000 a 
year in salaries, been aggressive in 
pushing these ‘cases, the city tax levy 
could have been materially reduced 
this year and every year hereafter. 
it will, therefore, be seen that this is 
a very important matter which has 
been initiated by Mr. Dailey, and as 
his voting record upon the other im- 

jertant matters has been generally 

00d, it would scem to be very good 

‘business to return him’ to council to 
continue his fight for that sane 000 a 
year.” 


Re-Election of Present Five Judges 
Seems Assured; Kline Withdraws 


“Three down!” 

Even without the final election de- 
velopments recorded, Pittsburgh has 
reason to congratulate itself upon the 
elimination of three typically Pen- 
rosian Office seekers. These are: 
State Senator Charles H. Kline, nom- 
inee of the judiciary; Franklin P. 
Booth, candidate for the shrievalty, 
and R. H. Jackson, aspirant for re- 
election to district attorneyship. In 
addition, Henry Townsend and Joseph 
N. Mackrell fell by the wayside with 
Penrose organization men’s endorse- 
ment, 

The chief Bo soateion to Mr. Booth 
was that he was a Penrose follower, a 
more or less typical organization man. 
Messrs. Kline and Jackson were uB- 
desirable for the same and additional 
reasons. us 

Mr. Kline, evidently, realized that 
with the solidification of support be- 
hind the present five judges, who are 
candidates for re-election, there was 


little hope for him even with all the 
force of the liquor element behind 
him, and it was fear, largely, that he 
might be elected which caused _ the 
five judges to be given support which 
enabled them to lead the judiciary 
ticket. Every progressive, indepen- 
dent citizen has reason to be cheered 
by the withdrawal of Mr, Kline. 

In the case of Mr. Jackson, revela- 
tions made when he declared himself 
@ candidate for re-election eliminated 
him and practically ended what must 
go on the records as one of the most 
undersirable administrations in the 
district attorney’s office. Mr. Jack- 
son's case is still in the hands of the 
Bar Association, but that body, as is 


set unusual with it, evades its duty 


to the public by dalliancb and worse. 

The withdrawal of Senator Kline 
leaves little doubt of the re-election 
of the present judges, but, of course, 
this is no more certain than any other 
of the political contests. 


‘‘Publicity”” Reaches 95,000 


PUBLICITY is very much compli- 
mented by the report that policemen 
were instructed to demand that news- 
boys throughout the downtown section || 


surrender to the department of public 
safety all copies of PUBLICITY on 
their stands. 

This high-handed method of attempt- 
ing to suppress all information which 
presents the “other side” of E. V. Bab- 

| cock, politically, and give the voter all 

the truth in favor of William A. Ma- 
gee and other nominees, demonstrates 
that the administration, and through 
the administration, Mr. Babcock, fears 
|to permit the truth to reach the read- 
ing public. 

Concerning the police action re- 
ported, PUBLICITY will have more to 
say anon. Suffice it at this time to 

nnounce that the police department 

‘and the Babcock forces cannot curb 
free speech when that free speech is 
justified and true, and is spoken in the 
interest of the people. In the case of 
PUBLICITY, despite the reported ac- 
tion, our issue of October 17 reached 
97,000 persons 
Last week, it reached a mailed EL 
lation of 95,000. 

. Evidence of an absolute effort to ae 
ceive the reading public or to keep it 


through the mails. 


aninfermed is disclosed in the fore- 
word of a pamphlet issued by the Wil- 
liam A, Magee campaign leaders, 
which every voter should read. This 
reveals that the Gazette Times and 
the Chronicle. Telegraph quoted a rate 
of $7 an inch for Magee advertise- 
ments in contrast to $3.50 an inch 
quoted other nominees. Further, 
every reader of these two papers 
realizes, as one of the officials of these 
newspapers admitted recently, that its 
reports are biased and that even in the 
interest of the public and its readers 
it does not print anything- which is 
favorable to Mr. Magee. 

A recent instance is that the Gazette 
{Times recently quoted EH. V. Babcock 
as declaring that Julian. Kennedy, a 
widely-known consulting engineer and 
progressive, émployed coolie labor in 
India at from 2 to 10 cents a day, and 
also quoted another to the same ef- 
fect. Both speakers «knew that the 
statement was untrue, yet the Gazette 
Times did not investigate before 
printing this falsity. And this paper 
is published by a former United 
States Senator. True, the former 
senator did vote against the child la- 
bor and other progressive bills, which 
finds its parallel in Mr. Babcock’s 
boasted business methods. 


Vice, Minimized By Magee 


(Continued From Page Three.) 
politically, just as the Babcock-Arm- 
strong followers and lieutenants or- 
dered. j 

The contrast in the vice situation, 
say what anyone will, is that Mayor 
Magee closed the disorderly houses 
and the Babcock-Armstrong forces not 
only permitted them to open, but pro- 
tected them with policemen in. uni- 
form. 

The following letter is conclusive} 
testimony concerning the attitude ‘of 
Former Mayor William A. Magee 
toward commercialized vice: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 29, 1917. 
Mr> Julian Kennedy, 

Bessemer Building, 

City. 

My dear Mr. Kennedy:— 

In reply to your inquiry of even 
date relative to the assistance 
given the Morals Efficiency com- 
mission by Mayor Magee, would 
say, briefly: Mayor Magee, at the 
time he appointed the commission, 
like many good, honest men of to- 
day who have not made a careful 
study of prostitution, was a be- 
flever in the theory@of segrega- . 
tion. Notwithstanding his belief 


in this theory he told the commis- 
sion to proceed in their investiga- 
tions and studies, and he would 
see that their recommendations 
were carried out. He instructed 
the Director of Public Safety and - 
the chief of police to give all as- 
sistance necessary; the latter of 
whom appointed two most excel- 
lent detectives to give the largest 
part of their time to the commis- 
sion. 

Every secommmandation' for clos- 
ing houses was carried.out. Very 
frequently during the work of the 
commission the mayor invited its 
members to discuss with him the 
work at hand. More than once he 
asked me for some of the latest 
medical opinions on _¢ istitution, 
and I know he sent to the Carne- 
gie library several times for latest 
books on this subject. | became 
convinced that Mayor Magee was 
a great student, that he was hon- 
est and fearless, and I. believe 
when the commission made its re- 
port, that he, like they, no longer 
believed that segregation was the 
solution of this great problem. 

~ Very truly yours, 
(Signed) FREDERICK A. RHODES. 


Wednesday, Oct ober 31, 1917 
ee 


~—_TMAGEE'S ANALYSIS OF CONTRADIOHIONS 


IN BABCOCK'S CAMPAIGN UTTERANCES 


DISCLOSES POLITICAL JACKANAPERY’ 


Were it not so pathetic, even the 
effort by E. V. Babcock, the Penrose 
mayoralty candidate, to discuss muni- 
cipal problems would be humorous, 
and the public is indeed indebted to 
his opponent, William A. Magee, for 
the latter’s recent analyzation of the 
former’s ludicrous and contradictory 
campaign utterances upon this sub- 
ject. 

For the first time during the cam- 
paign, Mr. Magee has turned his 
guns of logic upon the personal abil- 
ity of Mr. Babcock and he reveals 
him truly, politically, a combination 
of the jackanapes and Jack-a-Lent. 

Preaching economy in one address, 
Mr. Babcock advocates, in another, 
municipal expenditures which would 
cost at least $20,000,000 for improve- 
ments which are wholly impractical, 
such a boulevard built on a- shelf 
and downtown railway loop which 
virtually would have to be presented 
as a gift to Pittsburgh Be aye Com- 
pany. 

Proof Conclusive. 

Mr. Magee shows conclusively that 
Mr. Babcock has not the least con- 
ception of municipal administration 
and would be only a puppet in the 
hands of those past masters of polit- 
ical scheming, Senator Boies Penrose 
and Max G. Leslie. Mr. Magee shows 


Mr. Babcock does not now grasp the 
question of civic administration and 
did not when he was a member of 
council. As long has been known, 
Mr. Babcock is promising anything 
which he believes will bring him a 
vote whether there is any intention 
or possibility of his fulfilling or be- 
ing able to, fulfill his pledges. Mr. 
Magee also shows that although a 
man may be successful in the business 
of grinding out the maximum number 
of dollars from commerce that yives 
no token or earnest that he can ad- 
minister the affairs of the people so 
they will enjoy the maximum of com- 
fort, protection and prosperity com- 
mensurate with the amount of taxa- 
tion they are able to afford. 

Mr. Magee’s analysis of Mr. Bab- 
cock’s promises is undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive review of the 
Babcock idea of things that has yet 
been given publicity. Every voter 
should read the full report of the 
speech, which cannot be found in 
the columns of the Gazette Times. 
For the entire speech see other daily 
newspapers. 

Mr. Magee’s Speech. 

The address, in part, follows: 

My opponent has tried to make the 
issue between him and me tke fact 
that he has had a business career 
and that |! have had a public admin- 
istrative career. He plumes himself 
upon his suc: in business. He 
in his Innocence thinks that that 
qualifies him for public office. His 
two years in Council showed that he 
is no more qualified to administer the 
affairs of this city than an infant. 

He ‘advocates economy in his gen- 
eral speeches, and in each locality 
that he visits he advocates every lo- 
cal improvement. He says he op- 
poses an increase in the tax rate, 
and yet will appoint more firemen 
and policemen. He says he will im- 
prove all the streets by ten-year bond 
issues, and at the same time advo- 
cates a downtown subway. 

How many millions of dollars this 
will take he does not say. He will 
widen Diamond street; this will cost 
at least $600,000. He will widen East 
Ohio street, and this will cost him 
more than a million dollars. He fav- 
ors, the raising of the streets in Al- 
legheny between Federal street and 
the new Manchester Bridge. I pre- 
sume this would cost a couple of mil- 


lion dollars. He would build the Mo- 
nongahela boulevard. Where he 
would locate it and how much it 


would cost he,does not say. He de- 
clares in favor of a tunnel from 
Sixth avenue to the Tenth Street 
Bridge. He would widen Second 
avenue from Grant street to Liberty 
street. 1 will leave to your imagina- 
tion how many millions of dollars 
this would cost. He says he favors 
new sewers in the Nine-Mile Run, 
Sawmill Run and Negley Run. He 
will be saved doing the latter, be- 
cause those sewers were rebullt 
about six years ago. As to the Nine- 
‘Mile Run, | presume he would make 
a gift of that to the boroughs, of 
Wilkinsburg, Edgewood and Swiss- 
vale. 
Gift of City’s Money. 

Let us take some of his favored 
improvements and try to gain from 
them some inkling of his business 
capacity, some idea of his knowledge 
of the financial capacity of the city 
to provide them. For instance, take 
his proposal for a downtown sub- 
way. He says that he favors: the 
building of a downtown loop. Sup- 
pose it would cost as little as $5,- 
000,000. The annual increase to the 
city budget would be nearly $400,000 
a year. This would mean. an in- 
crease of a half mill in city taxation. 

And whom does he intend to lease 
this to? The Pittsburgh Railways 
Company! Can that concern, which 
is now waterlogged with issues.of se- 
curities of at least three times an 
honest value of its property, and 


with the revenue that barely saves 
it from the financial rocks, be able 
to add $400,000 more of fixed: charges 
to its already swollen outlay, or does 
he intend to make a gift of it to 
them? They will not get any addi- 
tional revenue from this source, and 
in view of this | am forced \to con- 
clude that he intends to make a gift 
of the use of a $5,000,000 property to 
them. 

Take the Moriongahela boulevard. 
If he intends to build a shelf along 
the hillside above Second avenue, it 
would cost between two and three 
million dollars. His various sewer 
systems are preposterous, taken in 
connection with all the other things 
he wants to do. | THINK | AM 
CONSERVATIVE WHEN I ESTI- 
MATE THAT ALL OF HIS VARI- 
OUS IMPROVEMENTS WOULD 
ADD MORE THAN $20,000,000 TO 


THE INDEBTEDNESS OF THE 
CITY. IMPROVE - ALL THE 
STREETS IN THE CITY THAT 


NEED IMPROVE'MENT AND THEN 
ADD A GENERAL ‘INCREASE OF 
SALARIES AND WAGES AND A 
GENEROUS INCREASE OF THE 
POLICE FORCE AND FIRE  DE- 
PARTMENT AND WE WOULD 
SURELY HAVE A GRAND LOT OF 
MUNICIPAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 
As a Councilman 


While he .was a member of the 


Pittsburgh Council for a period of 
more than two years, he exhibited 
no grasp of the affairs of the city, 


‘nor any considerable knowledge of 


the municipal problem. 

The municipal problem is not pri- 
marily a business proposition. The 
task of the administrator is concern: 
ed primarily with human welfare. 
We must get as much peace, safety 
of lives and property, health for the 
inhabitants, comfort and happiness 
forthe people, good service out of the 
public service corporations, and the re- 
lief of the poor as is consistent ‘with 
whatever amount of taxation the 
people can afford fo reasonably bear. 

This problem is many fold more 
Intricate than that of grinding out a 
maximum of dollars in a_ private 
business. ‘The latter ‘is a simple sit- 
uation. which he has _ successfully 
dealt with. 
more involved problem for which | 
have been training myself in the ad- 
ministration of for a good many 
years. His record in his business 
and his rash assumptions about city 
affairs he puts in contrast with my 
record, and | am willing that it 
should be so. 1! am willing to abide 
by. the calm Judgment of our fellow- 


_citizens, and do not have any doubt 


of which of us they will choose for 
the handling of the public affairs of 
the city. EVERY DAY | AM MORE 
AND MORE CONVINCED THAT 
THE VERDICT WILL BE ADVERSE 
TO HIM AND FAVORABLE TO ME. 


“¢ Stri p 99 
Sputtering 


(Continued From Page Three.) 
private assurances notwithstanding. 
Certainly, the “Strip” believes that 
if its strength is desirable and it does 


any and all workasked ofit, the nom: - 


inee of, their faction must stand up for 
their, own, their private and personal 
candidate. And what is particularly 
galling to the “Strip” is that this re. 
pudiation was made before ministers. 
The “Strip” is not partial to ministers. 
It would like an open indorsement be. 
fore the same ministers of the same 
Mr. Anderson by Mr. Babcock. 

Be it known that Mr. Anderson is 
that same plumbing inspector, who, 
until recently, was in the city service 
and who, while in that service, was 
“recommended,” several times, for 
suspension, but through the interven- 
tion of Mayor Armstrong was retained. 
He is was who was given the adminis- 
tration support at the last moment in 
place of Mr. Heckert, who had served 
his purpose in the opinion of the Bab- 
cock-Penrose forces when he added a 
tone of respectability to that organ: 
ization’s ticket in the primary cam, 
paign. 


Soothsaying, 
Forsooth 


(Continued From Page Three.) 


would vote for him. 

It would have been some solace to 
his friends had Dr. Kerr taken the 
high road of consistency and in this, 
case announced himself “too proud to 
vote,” having been defeated by both 
his opponents and being unable to do, 
the graceful thing of dividing his 
ballot. 

It is recalled Mr. Babcock said con~ 
cerning Dr. Kerr, before Dr. Kerr said 
he would vote for Mr. Babcock: 

“A man who can turn from ‘gang- 
ster’ to purist over night, can turn 
from purist to ‘gangster’ in the same 
short space of time.” 

And before Dr. Kerr said he would 

vote for Mr. Babcock, Dr. yer sala 
concerning Mr. Babcock: 
' “Mr, Babcock tells you he waits to 
give the city’ a business administra. 
tion and he is making a lot of prom; 
ises, as he did before. But what can 
he do? He is only the creature of a 
political faction.” 


The former is a much~- 


/ 


| 


_—— 


~ 


ET AR ; Some 
Y - warnsagainst 
- dost motion and 
urges conserva- 
tion of energy 
for necessary 
work. 


Pp e aceful-looking 
‘Mr. Baker diives 
himself and aides 
sixteen hours a 
day in preparing 
for war. 


ae 


|“Hellova pacifist” 
is tired  secre- 
tary’s comment 
at some unkind 
criticism aimed 
at his chief. 


To Dit bs dn 
Hayes’s own words: 
“Some magazine or other,” 


Secretary Ralph 
said he 


-expression, “‘insiuates that the boss is 
}one of our leading pacifists. Say! 
Working a private secretary sixteen 
hours a day for'a secretary of war who 
works sixteen hours a day is a hellova 
lot like a pacifist, isn’t it! Anyhow I've 
yet to see the person who can put his 
finger on the chapter and the verse that 
make Baker out a pacifist!” 


WARRION SMILES GREETING, 


hs In maiuing a forward drive to Secre- 


j}and Navy building where he achieves 
| this remarkable daily output of labor, 
the path, most amazingly, is strewn with 
flowers, 

Up.the broad steps of the huge, busy 
pile: you skip in company with a ‘hun- 
-dréd other peopie whovare also skipping, 
and the first thing that greets you as 
‘ou nter is a desk labeled ‘‘Information 
; fo) ‘War Department,” behind which sits 
“ young ‘woman with face wreathed in 
| Smiles, She directs you to a desk where 
a man uniform smiles some more, 
hands: you a pen and a printed blank: 
kind. enough to fill this in, 
pisses, , says the man, bowing politely. 
‘And when you have written your 


tment i is, and upon what subject. 
smiles, stamps . the, slip and ushers 
u to a tall colored man at a wicket. 

The colored man beams an ivoried 
salutation, tears off a-counon trom your 
i SS ang turns ‘you OER: to sanother of- 


i Rape ; ; | 
| tary Baker's suite of offices in the War | 23) derreesinof 


me and address, and with whom your. 


f 


the other day in an unwonted burst of | 


NEWTON D. BAKER, the man at the head of the giant 
preparations for 


America’s war 


By ZOE BECKLEY. 


with Germany. 


AKER’S a srigil; 
slim, smiling, 
genial, kin dly 
eyed god 
who doesn’t look 
the part of Mars. 


War 


2 “oe 


Has_ twelve pipes) 
which he keeps ||: 


steadily going in| 
turn as aids to 
war problem so-) 
Jutions. 


xfs 


Of his three kid- 
dies one is a boy, 
and he'll raise} 
him to be a sol- 


dier if necessary. 


Washington, November 2. 


This inman_stamps your stub, calls a 
grinning—page and you are escorted by 
: said page, in a batch of visitors, through 


long, busy white corridors bordered 
with slatted doors bearing various 
leger-ds, “Chief cof Ordnance Bureau,” 


“Adjutant-General,” ete., ete. to tne 


eleve tor, therce through ‘more busy cor- 
rilors to room 231, 


BRIGHTENS THE CORNER. 


About the walls of room 281, which is 
handsomely furnished and hung with 


| old oil portraits in gilt frames, sit peo- 
| ple—men and womr, young and brave 
|} in uniforms of army and navy, middle 
| aged and shabby, old and elegant, of all 


types, kinds and conditions, waiting in 


> |little dance for no special reason except 


| It's really a ‘most remarkable 


interest, patience and 
anxiety to see the man who holds en- 
chained the mighty dogs of war. 

At a desk near the door to an inner 
office presides The Most Genial Man in 
the World, Dr. Frederick WP. Keppel, 
dean of Columbia University, and sort 
of aide de camp to Secretary Baker, : 

Dr, Keppel evidently believes in the 
spirit of Billy Sunday’s camp. meeting 
hymn, “Brighten Up the Corner Where 
You Are!” The whole atmosphere of } 
the War building has tended, strangely 
enough, to lighten your heart and make 
you feel as if you’d just drunk a strong 
cup of coffee. 

But when you see Keppel and hear 
him and are welcomed by him and watch 
him in action it’s all you can do to keep | 
from laughing and erowing and doing a 


that you feel that way. 


for a War depar PRES to 


UT of office hours Secretary of War pacer smokes a pipe, plays with his three children 
and reads light fiction. Did I say pipe? This should be changed to read “twelve pipes.” 

For at last accounts the engineer of the greatest war machine on earth had acquired by 

purchase his dozenth pacifier and a new can of tobacco to pack it with (name not to be || 

| divulged on account of advertising). 

This sounds as if Newton D. Baker were a peaceful man. 

fighter like a:man of peace once roused, and Mr. Baker, according to a limp and breathless | 

secretary, is roused to the point of a sixteen-hour workine day. 


And he is. But there is no 


A GENTLE WAR GoD. 


Now, by all tradition,a war god should 
be a massive, sinewy giant, grim-faced 


\ 


and terrible, “torch-eyed and horrible,” 


ing young 


: oun 
| officer- ae ts of gold braid and an 


{ versation 


} rior 


| and responsibility of this vast, 


“Buy? Zi HieEler 
king,” , 
pancegarcts iz 

A trim young man with many. pap 
and Be a bt Came ag passé 
along. t department. A navy 


chors. and ‘long swishing- cape had -his— 
say and -debonairly departed. And sO- 
it went till he came to me. ; 

My mission was not to talk war; not 
even to mention it except to ask Mr. 
Baker what he does to keep from going 
clean crazy under the strain and reé- 
sponsibility, 

“Sinoke,” smiiec tho war god, dis-— 
closing an uncompremised front rank of 
firm white teeth. “A pipe. Lots of pipes.” 

Then he stopyed, 


“What else?" : i 
“Play with niy sroungaters ” 
“How' many have you? — 


“Three. Top one’s a girl, twelve. pia 
dle one’ s a boy, eleven. Bottom ohe’s 
girl, five and one-half.” 

“Going to raise your Boye “to: Be a Sol- 
dier?” 

“Xes—if necessary.” pA gy Mt 

“Tell me sume more things you do—. 
personal things; nothing about your 
work,” I urged, 

“I don't like to tell personal things,” 
he said, but he dropped into an adjoin~ 
ing chair for a minute, and although 
he looked tired, i felt encouraged to 
prolong the interview one’ more niinute, 

“But this genial atmosphere: BPE 
urged, “surely it encourages light con- 
things: outside of war and 
barrage fire?” 

BATELE 


Br. 


MASKS NOT WORN, 


Baker flashed his winning smile 


| again, 


“One can't bear listening to a single 
unchanging note all the time,” he an- 
swered simply. “I can’t ‘help meeting. 
people with a smile on my face. | can’t 
simulate grimness anl the harsh war- 
glare. The fierce battle mask is 
not. worn. any more. * * * But— 
I don’t want to talk of myself. It is the 
maci.ine that counts, not the person- 
| ality of one mere man behind it.” 

Which, I think, is fairly characteristic 
of the modest, strong driver of our war 
machine. 

“Are you pleased, Mr, Baker, with 
the work women are doing ior “the: 
war?” The secretary's sensitive face 
lighted instantly. 

PRAISES WOMEN’S WORK, 

“It is simply splendid!” he answered 
| fervently, “Women’s part in the labor 
grave 


undertaking is as important as men’s. 
and they are fulfilling it to the highest 
degree. 

“r want to thank them and encourag' 
women throughout the country to eee 
on, in the full knowledge that their work | 
is appreciated and vitally necessary, ! 

“specially would TI ask that they 
ally themselves with organizations that 
are already meeting a special need like 


who. advances with thundrous step and 
mighty mien, to a rumbling motif of} 
drumbeats and cannon crashes. 

Instead, and before you realize who it 
is, Mr. Baker slips quietly into the room, 
a small, slim, gentle man in oxford gray 
cutaway coat and waisteoat and. dark. 
striped trousers. 

He is youngish, with mild brown eyes . 
behind rimless glasses, a fine forehead | 


and slightly aquiline nose and a mouth ‘ ; 


of great sensitiveness and distinction. 


He looks the student, the bookworm. | 


the kind of gentle, humorous, half- 
whimsical man that William J. Locke 
likes to make the hero in all his novels. 

The war secretary, the man behind 
the guns, suggests lamplit libraries 
with fireplaces and easy chairs. Funny. 
isn’t it, how people don’t look what they 
are? 

Mr. Baker is genial and delightful in 
manner, 
at the end of the waiting row of people. 
smiles, shakes hands and says, “Good 
morning; you wanted to see me——” 
Whéreupon ensues a three or four min- 
lute chat, both standing, and the visitor 
is advised or directed and gently dis-. 
missed, while the man of war passes 


‘smilingly to the next. 


WHAT THEY WANTED. 


_An elderly, dignified man wanted - 


ay FIOM WAYS Puv joued ja1rys ‘SIIND | 
ul Rc) } 
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sere 


‘eopadirexe oat touts ott. tiey} 10 
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He begins in an orderly way | 


the Red Cross, the Liberty Loan Com- |, 
mittee, the Food Administration, the |, 
| Council of National Defense. and di- 
visions of that sort, rather than form. 
roups. 
een accomplish more and better 
service if they do not scatter. Keep in 
| well-Kknit organizations, well-defined, © 
clearly marked channels of activity. It_ 
COTSCEYCE energy and avoids lost mo-_ 
tion.’ 
KEPPEL, THE 
Aide -de-camp Keppel 
with his: suave smile, his 
| happy. urbanity, as though there were 
nothing in the world more warlike than 
| sunshine and garlands of roses. A word 
| of reminder to the secretary about 
| something, and he was off again. 
“Where,” 1 ventured as 1 prepared to 
give place to the next visitor, “did you 
find—him? You must have advertised 
for the most genial man in the world to 
come and preside over your office!” - 
Baker laughed again. F 
“who, Ixeppel?” he beamed. “Say, 
l\ isn’t he a wonder? No—1 didn’t adver- 


WONDER. 


| 
approached, 
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Baker 


AR’ Secretary 
YY - warnsagainst 
_. lost motion and 
|. urges conserva- 
| tion of energy 


for necessary 
work. 


i 

oking 

‘Mr. Baker drives 

himself and aides 
sixteen hours a 
day in preparing 
for war. 


Pe aceful-lo 


4 


|“Hellova pacifist” 

is tired  secre- 
tary’s comment 
at some unkind 
criticism aimed 
at his chief. 


O 


SebOn-eput, it. dn 
Hayes’s own words: 
“Some magazine or other,’ said he 


the other day in an unwonted burst of 
| expression, “insiluates that the boss is 
}one of our leading :pacifists. Say! 
Working a private secretary sixteen 


lot like a pacifist, isn’t it! Anyhow I’ve 
yet to sce the person who can put his 
finger on the chapter and the verse that 
make Baker out a pacifist!” 


WARRION SMILES GREETING, 


| tary Baker’s suite of offices in the War 


and Navy building where he achieves 
| this reniarkable daily output of labor, 
the path, most amazingly, is strewn with 
flowers, 

Up. the broad steps of the huge, busy 
pile you skip in company with a hun- 
-dréd other peopie who-are also skipping, 
“and the first thing that greets you as 
‘you enter is a desk labeled “Information 
War Department,” behind which sits 
a young woman with face wreathed in 
| smiles, She directs you to a desk where 
‘@ man in uniform smiles some more, 
hands you a pen and a printed blank: 

“Be kind. enough to fill this in. 
please,” says the man, bowing politely. 
_ ‘And@ when -you have written your 


ppointment. is, and upon what subject. 
‘smiles, stamps .the slip and ushers 


| you to a tall colored man at a wicket. 


The colored man beams an ivoried 


Pai aay 


pass anc turns you ov 


Ward'to 


UT of office hours Secretary of War Baker smokes a pi 


hours a day for‘a secretary of war who | 
works sixteen hours a day is a hellova | 


In maxing a forward drive to Secre- | 


/name and address, and with whom your. 


|little dance for no special reason except 


salutation, tears off a counon trom your J, 
er to another of- |; 


Na 


NEWTON D. BAKER, the man at the head of the giant 
preparations for America’s war with Germany. 


By ZOE BECKLEY. 
W 


This Inan_ stamps your stub, calls a 
! grinnin ge and you are escorted by 

said page, in a batch of visitors, through 
| long, busy white corridors bordered 
with slatted doors bearing various 
legerds, “Chief of Ordnance Bureau,’ 
“Adjutant-General,” ete., etc. to tne 
eleve tor, therce through more busy cor- 
ridors to room 231. 


BRIGHTENS THE CORNER. 


| About the walls of room 231, which is 
handsomely furnished and hung with 
old oil portraits in gilt frames, sit peo- 
ple—men and womr, young and braye 
in uniforms of army and navy, middle | 
aged and shabby, old and elegant, of all 
types, kinds and conditions, waiting in 
| all degrees of interest, patience and 
anxiety to see the man who holds en- 
chained the mighty dogs of war. 

At a desk near the door to an inner 
office presides The Most Genial Man in 
the World, Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
dean of Columbia University, and sort 
of aide de camp to Secretary Baker. : 

Dr. Keppel evidently believes in the 
spirit of Billy Sunday’s camp. meeting 
hymn, “Brighten Up the Corner Where 
You Are!’ The whole atmosphere of \ 
the War building has tended, strangely 
enough, to lighten your heart and make 
you feel as if you’d just drunk a strong 
cup of coffee, 

But when you see Keppel and hear 
him and are welcomed by him and watch 
him in action it’s all you can do to keep 

from laughing and crowing and doing a 


that you feel that way. rs 
It's re 


tion 


pe, plays with his three children | iightea instantly. 
and reads light fiction. Did I say pipe? This should be changed to read “twelve pipes.” |, 
For at last accounts the engineer of the greatest war machine on earth had acquired by 
purchase his dozenth pacifier and a new can of tobacco to pack it with (name not to be] .4 esponsibility of this vast, grave | 
divulged on account of advertising). : 
: This sounds as if Newton D. Baker were a peaceful man. And he is. 
fighter like aman of peace once roused, and Mr. Baker, according to a limp and breathless] 


‘secretary, is roused to the point of a sixteen-hony working day. 
i Secretary Ralph | 


artist could be utilized. 


Women 


AKER’S asmall, 
slim, smiling, 
genial, kin dly 
eyed war god 
who doesn’t look 
the part of Mars. 


ae) 


ek 


§ along. t navy 
; | officer with lots of gold braid aiid an-— 
chors and long swishing cape had ‘his 
say and’ debonairly departed. And so 
it went till hecame to me. y a 
My m‘ssion was not to talk war; not— 
j even to mention it except to ask Mr. | 
Baker what he does to keep from going 
clean crazy under the strain and ré- 
| sponsibility, J 7 
“Sinoke,” smile@ tho war. god, dis-~ 
closing an uncompremised front rank of } 
firm white teeth. "A pipe. Lots of pipes.” { 
Then he stopped, . i 


1917 


{PLAYS WITH HIS.3 
“What else?” ain rs 
“Play with my youngsters,” 
“How' many have you? ray 
“Three. Top one’s a girl, twelve. Mid- | 

dle one’s a boy, eleven. Bottom one’s a_ 

girl, five and one-half.” | | 

_ “Going to raise your boy to be a sol-- 

| dier?” eS ; A ; ; 
“Yes—if necessary. 
“Tell me sume more things 

personal things; 

work,”-I urged, ; x 
“I dont like to tell personal things,” 

he said, but he dropped into an adjoin- 

ing chair for a minute, and although 
he looked tired, i felt encouraged to 
prolong the interview one’ more minute, 

“But this genial atmosphere——” [ 
‘urged, “surely it encourages light cén- 


” 


Has twelve pipes 
which he keeps 
steadily going in 


you do—. 
nothing about your 


NOVEMBER 6 


turn as aids to 
war problem so- 


1 versation—things: outside of war and 
lutions. er 
BATTLE MASKS NOT WORN. 
“ % % Br. Baker flashed his winning smile 


| again, 


“One can't bear listening to a single 
unchanging note all the time,” he an- 
swered simply. “I can’t ‘help meeting 
people with a smile on my face. | can’t 
simulate grimness anl the harsh war- 
rior glare, The fierce battle mask is 
not. worn, any more. * * * But— 
I don’t want to talk of myself. It is the 
maciine that counts, not the person- 
ality of one mere man behind it.” 

Which, 1 think, is fairly characteristic 
of the modest, strong driver of our war 
machine, 

“Are you pleased, Mr, Baker, with_ 
the work women are doing for the 
war?” The secretary's sensitive face 


Of his three kid- 
dies one is a boy, | 
and he'll raise 
him to be a sol- 
dier if necessary. 


ashington, November 2. 


PRAISES WOMEN’S WORK, 


“Tt is simply splendid!” he answered 


| fervently, “Women’s part in the labor 


undertaking is as important as men’s 
and they are fulfilling it to the highest 
| degree. 
“T want to thank them and encourage 
women throughout the country to keep 
BSS EG on, in the full knowledge that their work 
id A GENTLE WAR GOD. is appreciated and vitally necessary, 
Now, by all tradition, a war god should) “Especially would I ask that they 
be a massive, sinewy giant, grim-faced| ally themselves with organizations that 
and terrible, “torch-eyed and horrible,”| are already meeting a special need like 
who. advances with thundrous step and| the Red Cross, the Liberty Loan Com=-) 
mighty mien, to a rumbling motif of| mittee, the Food ACTS ASE yi 
drumbeats and cannon crashes. ; Council of National Defense, an - 
Instead, and before you realize who it visions of that sort, rather than form: 
is, Mr. Baker slips quietly into the room, new groups. = See eh 
a small, slim, gentle man in oxford gray “They can accomplish ein: pertet 
cutaway coat and waisteoat and dark service if they do not scatter. Keep iy 
striped trousers, ~ well-knit organizations, wolt-aerine 
He is youngish, with mild brown eyes ; clearly marked channels of ene : 
behind rimless glasses, a fine forehead | conserves energy and avoids lost mo-_ 


But there is no 


and slightly aquiline nose and a mouth ‘ tion.” . SDI 
of great sensitiveness and distinction. j REPPEL, THEWONUEE: 
He looks the student, the bookworm.| Aide-de-camp Keppel approached, 


the kind of gentle, humorous, half- ! 
whimsical man that William J. Locke 
likes to make the hero in all his novels. 

The war secretary, the man behind 


with his suave smile, his manner of - 
, happy urbanity, as though there were 
nothing in the world more warlike than 
the guns, suggests lamplit libraries | sunshine and garlands of roses: A word 
with fireplaces and easy chairs. Funny. | of reminder to the secretary about 
isn’t it, how people don’t look what they || something, and he was off again. 
are? | “where,” I yentured as I prepared to 
Mr. Baker is genial and delightful in || give place to the next visitor, “did you 
manner. He begins in an ‘orderly way || find—him? You must have advertised 
at the end of the waiting row of people. || for the most genial man in the world to 
smiles, shakes hands and says, ‘‘Good || come and preside over your Office!” - 
morning; you wanted to see me——” Baker laughed egain. ¢ 
Wheéreupon ensues a three or four min- “Who, I<eppel?” he beamed, “Say, | 
ute chat, both standing, and the visitor || isn’t he a wonder? No—I didn’t adver- 
is advised or directed and gently dis-.||tise for him. He just came, I don't) 
missed, while the man of war passes | know how or whence, But when-he sud-" 
smilingly to the next, ‘| denly appeared and asked if there was 


f fs é 
WHAT THEY WANTED. . any service he could contribute to, his” 
4 
| 
I 
i} 


: : > cou ‘one look m and 
An elderly, dignified man wanted to country I took one look A n 
have he ‘req i |him down at that desk o 

ado} ‘\\\ the bright side of the wa 


something 


(Col | 
copy.) : bane ou Sl 
Dr. Keppel has a y » lea eof ab-, 
sence from his deanship.° And as long | 
ag Secretary Baker has his pipes, his 
kiddies, and Keppel, as an offset to mar- 
tial problems, I don’t believe he'll be like. 
those other Giats who “cracked under | 
the strain.” t 


er a. 3 


Two younger women stated a case in 


_ 


Why did congress, at the behest of 


overwhelming majorities in beth the 
senate and house, adopt the selective 
rdratt law asthe best method of raising 
a great-national army for service in 
|the war against Germany? : 
Why did the greatest democracy in 
‘the world ,profiting by the experi nce 
‘and mistakes of its allies, follow the 
example of France and England and 


copy, in part, the military system of | does, indicate the possession of very 
its autocratic foe instead ot relying | admirable personal characteristics and 


entirely upon volunteers? 


Secretary of War Baker answered} 


these questions before the house com- 
mittee on military affairs -when _the 
draft bill was under corfsideration. 

Writing in Collier’s Weekly, Edward 
G. Lowry, in an article dealing with 
the great accomplishments of the war 
department under Secretary Baker’s 
direction, presented for the first time 
publicy Mr. Baker’s analysis of the ne- 
-cessity for the GRaniny ge olan eg a 

Enlightening Dialogue. 

| The official stenographic report of! 
the secretary of war’s replies to ques- 
tions propounded by members of the 
committee is enlightening. - i 
“Here are some of the questions and 
answers: | ; 

_Q. Do you care to say anything 
about the war? wy 

A. We may have to call out 5,000,000 
men. I do not know, and‘you cannot 
know with any certainty, and I there- 
fore am persuaded that instead of re- 
peating the mistakes which European 
countries have made and other coun- 
tries have made— which all admit to 
be mistakes—we ought to,lay down a 
scheme which is as orderly and pre- 
cise as the motions of a piece of mech- 
anism and which, wheneyer we need 
to call additional forces, will automat- 
ically respond as soon ag the decision 
is made/as to the size of the force to 
| be callefi. se 
VAll the raising of large armies 
‘promote militarism in this country? 

\. I’ have no alarm on the subject of 
militarism in America . . , Militar- 
ism is'a philosophy; it is the desig- 
nation given to a selfish Or ambitious 
political system which uses armies as 
a means of accomplishing its objects. 
The mobilization and arming of a de- 
mocracy, in defense of the princi- 
ples upon which it is founded and in 
‘vindication of the common rights of 
men in-world, ig an entirely different | 
[wher + + 4 We are in a situation | 


where the art of war and the size and: 
character of war have undergone a| 


an extent that almost no analogies and 
no historic preconceptions are service- 


country. 
elf to 


— — 
_ DRAFT FAIR TO A | 

f Secretary of War Baker Tellls Why Selective Conscription Was Decided 

noni (2. Rater D2 ine ret 


| ‘President Wilson and his advisers, byj lust for blood is necessarily a valuable 
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determine that, I am not sure that 


asset for’a soldier. Willingness to do 
his duty is enough. I think Wwe are 
facing a situation which is larger 
‘than any task the gove nment has had 
of this kind since the Civil war, and 
offiters ought to be selected and taken 
purely in accordance with military 
canons. The fact that a man is pop- 
ular or influential may, and doubtless 


Qualities, but that has nothing to do 
vith the question of military efficiency, 
So far as I am personally concerned, 
‘I think there is a distinct moral gain 
‘in a man’s addressing to himself tae 
question as to whether his country is 
‘worthy of sacrifice and determining 
that moral question in favor of the 
sacrifice. I think that man‘is a better 
man who addresses that moral ques- 
tion to himself. ; 
~ Q. Do you not believe a man who 
really wanted to go to war as a vol- 
unteer and who was anxious to g0 
would make a better sol ier than the 
‘man who really went in half-heartedly 
or who did not want to go or for 
Some reason felt that he did not want 
to fight at this time? | ¢ 

A, I don’t think I would like to say 
that. I think some of the bravest men 
in the world, and men who have done 
the best work, have been men who 
shrank from conflict rather than court- 


ed it. ‘ ae 
Duty of a Citizen. 

Q. There will be thousands of young | 
men who have brothers on the other 
side in this war, You recognize that 
fact, do you not? : 

A. I would be unable to recognize 
any relationship betweet any citizen | 
of the United States and any body pol- 
itic or individual that would interfere 
with his duty. 

Q. You have said that this Selective 
draft bill was your bill ; that you had 
dictated its outlines, Where did you 
get your information? o ; 

A. I am “now 45 years of age, and], 
for the last year of my life I have done]. 
nothing but study these problems, and|, 
this particular problem, and I think |. 
it would not be improper for me LO]: 
expect of myself, when I come to con- 
sider this problem, some ideas on the 
subject. Every idea F have had has 
been canvassed with My associates in 
the military establishment, . _ But} 
when they have all spoken, I want it 
understood that the war department 
Speaks by the secretary and not by an 
individual officer. I was deeply wedded | 
to trying to avoid in the selective draft 
bill the question of a permanent pol- 
icy, so we can meet 
only, 


‘tey whi 
ular or 
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Secretary Baker Inspects the R. O. T. C. 


Lieutenant Morize Shows Secretary Baker the Plans of the Harvard Trenches. 


ON. Newton D. Baker, Secretary 

of War, paid a visit to Boston 

and Cambridge on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 25; during his stay he inspected 
the Harvard R. O. T. C., and watched 
the members of the Corps at their work 
in and about the trenches near Fresh 
Pond. 

The three battalions of the Corps 
formed at 9 o'clock in the morning and 
then marched to Fresh Pond. Mr. Baker 
arrived there at 10 o'clock; with him 
were President Lowell, Colonel Azan, 


Lieutenant Morize, Senator H. C. 
Lodge, Dr. W. T. Grenfell, Mr. E. A. 
Filene and others. Major Flynn, the 
commandant of the Corps, accompanied 
Mr. Baker when the latter made his for- 
mal inspection; Lieutenant Morize com- 
manded the Corps in some of the for- 
mations. After the review, the regiment 
marched back to the College Yard and 
was reviewed by Major Flynn and his 
staff. 

Secretary Baker made the following 
statement in regard to the R. O. T. C.: 


“T was very delighted to have had an 
opportunity to inspect the Harvard 
Corps, for I have heard so much about 
the organization during the past year that 
I have long wanted to examine its work. 
It has been for the good not only of Har- 
vard but of the country to have had the 
advantage of the training of these bril- 
liant French soldiers. The work of your 
unit is of the highest military value and 
must be continued. It is pouring into our 
national army a steady stream of highly 
qualified men. The French officers have 
contributed especially to the value of the 
training, and the impression gained is 
that the Harvard material for officers is 
abundant and of high quality. 

“We shall go forward on the theory 
that there will be training camp after 
training camp for officers until the war 
ends. The system now in force of ad- 
mitting men to these camps from college 
training-units will be continued with 
modifications.” 


STUDYING TO BECOME ENSIGNS 


Harvard University is giving this year 
a course of study designed to prepare 
men for the examinations for ensigns in 
the Naval Reserve. Lieutenant Edward 
F. Greene, U. S. N., has been assigned 
by the Navy Department to give technical 
instruction in the course. Lieutenant 
Greene is a graduate of the Naval Acade- 
my at Annapolis; he is a brother of E. B. 
Greene, ’90, Dr. D. C. Greene, ’95, J. D. 
Greene, ‘96, and R. S. Greene, ‘ot. 

When the Naval Reserve was organ- 
ized, the only active service for most of 
the men was in the coast patrol, and it 
was soon discovered that not all of them 
were immediately needed; consequently, 
the authorities of the Navy decided that 
college undergraduates, less than 21 years 
old, who-had enlisted in the Naval Re- 
serve should be permitted to return to 
their respective colleges and continue 
their academic work. Under that pro- 
vision, about 45 Harvard men have come 
back to College, and the course of study 
mentioned above has been arranged for 


their benefit; it wili count also toward 
their Harvard degrees. 

The instruction provided includes a 
course in mathematics by Assistant Pro- 
fessor J. L. Coolidge, a half-course in 
meteorology by Professor R. DeC. Ward, 
a course in navigation by Dr. H. T. Stet- 
son, Instructor in Astronomy, and a 
course in seamanship, ordnance and gun- 
nery by Lieutenant Greene; two drills a 
week are held in connection with the 


Lieutenant E. F. Greene, U. S. N. 


course last mentioned, and Lieutenant 
Greene arranges that every man in the 
course shall go to the Charlestown Navy 
Yard for practical instruction and obser- 
vation at least once a fortnight. A half- 
course in naval history may be added to 
the curriculum in the second half of the 
academic year. 

The Navy Department has given no 
positive assurance that the men who pass 
the course will be permitted to take the 
examination for ensigns, but it is hoped 
that they will have that opportunity; in 
any event, they will have added mater- 
ially to their knowledge of subjects with 
which officers in the Navy are supposed 
to be familiar. 


FIN PERNATIONAL PROGRESS 


than a war. It is a tremendous 
revolution out of which will issue a 
new world. In this new world the 
Jugoslays are entitled to have their 
place.” s 


There is a thorough understand- 
ing between Serbia and Greece, and 
their mutual respect is complete. 
Evidence of this was contained in the 
message of congratulation, the first 
received by Premier Venizelos, from 
M. Pachitch, Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Ser- 
bia, who telegraphed July 2: 

“The news that your young Mon- 
arch has confided to you the direc- 
tion of the country’s interests was 
hailed with the greatest joy by the 
whole Serbian nation. In this im- 
portant event, which will surely open 
‘a new era for the Hellenic nation, the 
Serbian people perceives the definite 
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victory of the healthy ideals of 
democracy and justice, of which you 
are the greatest champion. The 
Serbian people, which has sacrificed 
so much for the victory of these same 
ideals, hails in your person the 
defender of the great principles of 
nationality and the sanctity of inter- 
national conventions, as well as the 
eminent statesman who has always 
been aware of the great community 
of interests of the Greek and Serbian 
nations. We receive in this com- 
munity of Greco-Serbian interests 
supreme guarantee of peace and of 
prosperity of the ill-starred Balkan 
peoples, who have suffered so much 
from discords and from bloodshed in 
conflicts purposely fomented by their 
rapacious northern neighbor, and 
ever since encouraged by traitorous 
and faithless Bulgaria.” 


Secretary Baker on Seeing It Through 


NDER the caption “The 
U Emerging Mr. Baker, a pa- 
cifist who is in this war busi- 

ness to see it through,” Mr. Edward 
G. Lowry contributes to Collier’s 
Weekly an illuminating character 
sketch of the Secretary of War, 
Newton Dichl Baker. One bit of 


conversation between the Secretary 
and his interviewer reads: 

“People say you are a pacifist, 
and that it seems a queer sort of 
arrangement to have a pacifist at 
the head of the War Department 
when we are engaged in the greatest 


war the world has ever known, and 
one so vital to the United States.” 

“JT was a pacifist before the war, 
but never a non-resistant pacifist.” 

“You were vice-president of the 
American Peace Society?” 

“I was one of the vice-presidents 
of the local branch in Cleveland of 
the American Peace Society, but I — 
don’t think I ever attended a meet- 
ing.” Then he added quickly before 
I could speak: “But that doesn’t 
mean I didn’t believe in the Society 
and its aims. I am not trying to 
slight or minimize my connection with 
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it. I didn’t attend its meetings and 
participate in its activities because I 
had more pressing engagements and 
other work that I could not leave un- 
done. I believe in arbitration, in a 
World Court, in the League of. Na- 
tions that is under discussion now. 
I should like to find a way of abolish- 
ing war as a means of settling dif- 
ferences between nations. Until that 
way is found, being at war, we must 
put our whole strength and resources 
in it until we have won. We must see 
it through.” 


Whereupon Mr. Lowry quotes 
some of Mr. Baker’s comments and 
thoughts on this war and what he 
thinks should be the motives and 
spirit that animate our participation 
in it, thus: 


“T delight in the fact that when we en- 
tered this war we were not, as our adversary, 
ready for it, anxious for it, prepared for it, 
and inviting it. On the other hand, accus- 
tomed to peace, we were not ready... . 


“This is not the place jn all likelihood for 
me to describe what I believe to be the 
cause of it [the war]; and yet, if I am per- 
mitted to put that cause in a sentence, it is 
because a certain group of nations have 
set gain above God, have set national ag- 
grandizement and aggression above national 
righteousness and fair dealing. As a con- 
sequence of that, we have witnessed an in- 
creasing savagery of war; so that it is no 
longer a question of even the most modern 
science in the art of warfare, with an aim 
and purpose to ameliorate its severity and 
protect the innocent, but a complete sur- 
render to the bestial. As they have it now, 
it is no longer a contest of bodies of men 
against bodies of men. It is no longer an 
open conflict upon a fair plane, where genius 
and strategy and courage work out a na- 
tional problem. But it is, in part at least, 
the assassination by sea and casual slaugh- 
ter by air, and the killing of women and 
children—children as they enter the candy 
shops to make their petty purchases are 
slain by unseen missiles that come from un- 
seen enemies. It is the casual, pitiless 
slaughter of the unoffending and the de- 
fenseless, 


THE WORLD COURT 


“And now, by the rotation of events and 
the irresistible logic of righteousness which 
summon every brave arm to the right side 
of the cause, the United States has entered 
this war. And it will never turn back until 
it has given the world peace; not merely a 
cessation of conflict, but peace based upon 
righteousness. ... 


“Tt is a fight for principle and right, and 
America responds to it; not gayly, as a na- 
tion which likes to fight, but bravely and 
prayerfully, resolved that it will fight to the 
end in a cause for democracy. ... 


“So that we start into this war as the 
evangels of peace; we are mobilizing the 
industry and the resources of the United 
States in order that they may secure peace 
for the world. Every conflict we have 
among ourselyes, every dissent which we 
allow to be pressed beyond the peint of 
expression of opinion which is necessary to 
secure wisdom, every division which we al- 
low among ourselves delays the achievement 
of the great object of this war... . 


“A declaration of war is always a declara- 
tion of an open season for critics, and that 
is rather fortunate. There are no perfect 
people, and all of us who are imperfect are 
anxious to have our imperfections called to 


our attention, so that we can be more on. 


guard against them, and people who are 
exceedingly busy about great tasks are quite 
likely to allow their natural imperfections 
to run away with them, while they are ab- 
sorbed about other things, so that criticism 
is helpful... . 


“Now, we can make no forecast of the 
length of this war, but every consideration 
of intelligence and prudence directs us to 
enter it as though it were going to be long, 
and to equip ourselves to do our task from 
the very beginning in the largest, the most 
effective, way. ... 


“T think everybody in this country has 
been delighted at the freedom of our coun- 
try from flashing impulses in connection 
with this great undertaking. ... 


“We have at the end of a long and patient 
experience discovered that the world cannot 
be rescued from slaughter and destruction 
by any other process than a major exercise 
of the great martial force of this Republic, 
but we ought never to lose sight of the fact 
that the purpose of this war is not aggres- 
sion, is not punishment; it is not inspired by 
resentments or fed by ambitions, but it is 
loyalty to an ideal, and that ideal is freeing 
the world from an impossible international 
philosophy in which, if it prevails, no free- 
dom is left or is safe,” 
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n Who Don’t Get Al- 
ce Imposed Upon, 
She Thinks 
GIRLS MUST WORK 


_ By ZOE BECKLEY © 
‘Special to The Dispatch] 
WASHINGTON, D C, Nov 14—Mrs 
ewton D Baker, wife of the War 
etary, believes in 
ages for wives. 
les for girl babies. 


me 


ducation for everybody. ; 
ady, now, all together: Three 
Hip-hip, 


' Niger-r-r! 


1) 

@ same time as gentle and homey 
electric samovar and as tull of 
pery as an electric dynamo, that 
haps a little excitement may be 


really well, don’t say too much 
bout suffrage and that sort of thing, 
ow. Better leave your radical 
behind you in Cleveland.” 
I hadn’t been here hardly a 
confesses the wife of the 
ecretary, “before I'd let all the 
I felt as Mr 
did when he was running the 
1d time for Mayor of Cleveland. 
f you make that suffrage speech, 
-advisers, ‘it will ruin your 
mces-of election. You won’t be 
ar with the interests.” Mr 
‘replied that if his popularity 
ed on his suppressing his 
ws on vital questions of the day 
ather not be re-elected. He 


urglar a Chan 


ve 


ce 


made the speech,’ added his wife 
with gusto, “and he was re-elected. 
So you see!”’ ; ” 
The Baker home in Georgetown is like 
the Bakers, simple, sincere and unpre- 
tentious. : 
It. is the quietest, most unwarlike resi- 
dence imaginable on the 
of the quietest suburb of one of the 
quietest cities in the world. For George- 
town is the Brooklyn of Washington. - If 
you are a Washingtonian you sniff at 
xeorgetown. If you are an old resident 
of Georgetown you regard Washington 
with indulgent 
much older than 
it. Washington drowses. 
profoundly sleeps, ; 
The Baker home is a big, square, yel- 
low structure of colonial type on a ter- 
race in the middle of a block where old 
brick houses sit back from the street, 
with the pungent leaves of autumn blow- 
ing in the yards; willow trees ey be- 
hind sealing red walls, and an old darky 
ina eee 
and his coa 
etty-clop. 
VThere’is a family grocery on the cor- 
ner and a hotise opposite where five 
generations of Peterses have lived. Wash- 
ington? Perish the thought of that up- 
start city! Georgeown, suh, or nothing. 


Her Children’s Teacher - 


Mrs Baker’s library ig full of delight- 
ful old mahogany and walnut furniture 
with scrolly legs and mellow tapestry 
that looks as if it might have replaced 
the original horsehair. It has - books 
and sunshine and a sort of democratic 
cordiality. = 

Mrs Baker is like that, too. The wife 
of the War Secretary is a middle-sized, 
slender woman, with blondish hair, blue 
eyes and regular features, Her manner 
is animated, and definite. She sparkles 
with fun. She is a college woman and 
an accomplished singer. She teaches 
music to her three children and is deter- 
mined her two girls shall have as well 
defined a profession or trade as her 1l- 
year-old boy, Newton Baker III. 

It was the 12-year-old daughter, Eliza- 
beth—Betty for short—who made that 
famous bon mot when her peaceful dad- 
dy was summoned from his law’ practice 
in Cleveland to run the war machine. 

“Father is to be Secretary of War, 
and we're going to Washington to 
her mother informed. 

-o-o-o-h, goody!’”? cried daughter 
i “Then there won’t be any 


is 


ity. Georgetown is 
ashington. And looks 
Georgetown 


drives along with his muie 
cart, clacketty-clop, clack- 


war! 
Then we got to talking about trades 
for babies. : 

“JT want my girls,” said their mother, 
“to be happily married. I don’t know 
any better way than to teach them self- 
support. Then they won’t have to 


uietest street | 8° 


}you are helped. 


marry to be taken care of. It is sian! 
and as necessary to bring up girl chil- 
dren as it is boys to chose work they 
like and fit them for it. : 

“Tf a woman marries and chooses to 
make the conduet of her household her: 
profession, she should have a definite sal- 
ary for it. The woman who has not a 
regular allowance for her house and for 
herself, for her service rendered, is be- 
ing imposed upon. 

“I remember once when the cook made 
Mr Baker a special dish he protested. 
‘You and Mrs Baker spoil me, Cindy,’ 
he said. “Lor’, Mr Bakah, we ought to. 
You’s de one dat pays us our wages!” 
inned Cindy. And there’s a lot in 
that,” added Cindy’s mistress with a 
chuekle, : 

I forgot how fre came to talk about 
chances for burglars, but an incident 
that happened while Secretary Baker 
was Mayor. of Cleveland is:so good an 
illustration of Mrs Baker's alertness and 
fairness of mind that I’ll stick it in here. 


Argued With Burglar 


The ‘Mayor’s wife was awakened by a 
tude shake, a gruff command to tell 
where her valuables were and the touch 
of a gun muzzle against her body. She 


‘sat up in her little nightie and very sen- 


sibly but quite unusually began a pleas- 
ant talk with the burglar,. arguing that | 
if he stole her grandmother’s heirlooms | 
he would not only take things that could 
not’ be replaced, but which would cer- 
tainly lead to his being caught, since 
they were unique and readily identitable. ' 

“You can have the monev”’ she said | 
(it ‘was. all just’ like a movie), “and if| 
you'li tei me your name and why you're | 
committing this crime, I’ll see to it that | 


But it seemed that, although it was 
during a period.of widespread unemploy- 
ment, the gentleman was. following his 
regular calling, “because it’s so dead 
easy,” as he explained. “Your children 
generally leave the door open. I thought 
it’ was safe to take the chance.” ~* : 

“Now, I was perfectly willing to -hel; 
that fellow,” said Mrs Baker with a-sort: 
of puzzled disappointment in her face. 
“JT think there are always. extenuating 
circumstances and that everybody should 
have a fair chance. ‘But when he in- 
sisted on eon my grandmother’s jewels 
anyhow, and t) 
the police, and after a fight and scufile, 
in which he shot one of.the officers, he 
was taken. I still think, if he had let 
us help, him, we could have saved that 
man.” ; ; ' 
_ You can see, can’t you, how some of 
the conservative ladies of the capital 
think the War Secretary’s wife has some 
real radical ideas? arene, 

_ One of her suffrage organizations re- 
cently delegated Mrs Baker to attend the, 
meetings of the Economy Board of the; 
Council of National Defense, which was} 
trying to evolve a plan for the saving of 
men, money and gasoline for war service 
through the readjustment of the wasteful 
delivery system of department stores and 
food markets. ; | 

Mrs Baker wants women to perform 


THE MERCHANT AND MANUFACTURER 


Some day we will learn in 
this world that the moral forces 
at large in it are really its gov- 
ernment, and that the physical 
and material efforts of men, 
unless inspired by and infused 


with moral purpose, 


cannot 


prevail—Hon. Newton D. Ba- 


ker, Secretary of War. 


e money, too, I called up\. 


? 


the patriotic service of carrying home 


their parcels wherever possible, thus re- 
leasing the bigger part of the $700,000,- 
000 a year the merchants of the country 
Apend on the delivery of purchases and 
the 100,000 men the system uses for more 
imperative service. But she does not ap- 
prove of the saving unless the women 
themselves get something out of it. | 


Wants Patriots Protected 


“Again that is where women are im- 
posed upon,” says Mrs Baker. “They 
have been urged to do these things as a 
patriotic duty until they regard patriot- 
ism as its own reward. I say they 
should get some of the financial benefit 
as well.” - 

One writes: ‘Please send me your 
favorite kitchen recipe to give out at my 
club meeting.” She sent one. A song 
writer begs to be permitted to dedicate 
a Cop nenoe to the little war lady, and 
will she please send her signature? Of 
course she does. An old woman pleads 
for “a small piece of your newest even- 
ing gown” to put in her famous persons’ 
patchwork quilt. The piece of the even- 
ing gown is hunted up and dispatched. 
Mrs Baker attends to her mail “late at 
night, when everything’s quiet,” gener- 
ally working till 12 or 1 o’clock because 
she “hates to disappoint and refuse,’’|: 
She is that kind. 3 

She came out to the steps of her house 
as I left. a. i 

“Don’t make me out a_ wild-eyed 
shouter for the rights of the human 
race,” she smiled, “just because I be- 
lieve in votes for women and birth con- 
trol and labor unions and education for 
everybody! But, oh, I am glad New 
York went suffrage!” 


| of the Council of National 


a 


National Consumers’ Conyen- 
ice, 2 ae 
tion Discusses Danger of 

~~ Devitalizing Workers 


Participation of Employes in 
Councils for Increased 
Output Urged 


By FLORENCE L. SANVILLE 


‘ 
Chairman for Pennsylvania ef the Committee on 
Women in Industry of the Advisory Commission 
of Council of National Defense. 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 15.-The delegates to 
the eighteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League devoted today's 
Sessions to consideration of the means’ of 
applying practically the policy of conserva- 
tion of Jabor in wartime, which had been 
unequivodally proclaimed as a national pol- 
icy by Secretary Baker, of the War Depart- 
ment, at the public session last night. As 
president of the Consumers’ League, the 
Secretary of War had admonished its mem- 
bers that if ever thay had been busy in the 
past, now was the time to redouble their 
efforts in order to avert the calamity of a 
nation devitalized by destructive conditions 
of labor at home while the sons of the 


nation were being sacrificed upon the battle- 
fields of France. ; 

The first answer to this call to arms for 
social conservation came in the report to 
the council at the morning session by the 
publication by the secretary of the National 


Consumers’ League, Miss Josephine Gold- } 


mark, best known to the general public as 
former coworker with Justice xBrandeis in 
the preparation of the briefs in support of 
labor laws and as the author of “Fatigue 


‘and Efficiency." 


In Miss Goldmark’s report was summed 
up the very best that the country is giving 
today of quiet, sustained effort to maintain 
our energies and vitality unimpaired, and, 
for all the quiet simplicity of its presenta- 
tion, it brought the delegates to their feet 


/in enthusiastic appreciation. - The item of 
|most immediate application to the pressing 


problems of today was the outline of the 


work of the committee on industrial fatigue 


1 


Defense, made 
up of medical experts and re-enforeed by a 
few specialists on ‘industrial questions, 
among whom is Miss Goldmark. The func- 
tion of this committee seems likely to be- 
come similar’ to that of the “Health of 
Munitions Workers Committee” of the Min. 
istry of Munitions in Great Britain, of which 
we have been hexring so much in this coun- 


ee 


¥ | worl 


| Union League on 


EMBER 


Studying Work’s Reaction el 


on upon women of certain kinds of 
and the relation between hours and 
output: and when these facts have been 
made public Uncle Sam—like his British 
-cousin—will be obliged to shake himself out 
ef any delusion which still prevails that he 


| react 


16, “1917 


The committee has been ‘gathering and 
Studying facts among other things as to the 


| 


| 


| 


/ can clothe or feed or supply his soldiers | 


most quickly by the simple process of 
“speeding up’ the workers who are making 
his supplies. One of the most significant 


Pieces of testimony to the fact that con-. 
tinuous and increased production cannct be 


secured in this ways is the recent ruling of 


the Wisconsin Industrial Board, made in 
the midst of the demands of war, prohibit-. 


ing the night work of. women in factor‘es, 


an act based largely on facts which the: 
committee brought to the attention of the 


board. 


A second element contributory to the 


maintenance of sustained uninterrupted pro- 
duction—so necessary at this time—was 
brought out in the report of the chairman 
of the committee on public utilities, Miss 
Pauline Goldmark, in her stirring advocacy 
of collective ‘bargaining. ‘This carries out 
the idea forcibly expressed in the editorial 
whieh appeared in the Pusiic LEDGER of 
Wednesday, November 14, that 
‘The time has come fcr employers to 
realize that the day of the open shop is 
past, It is a scandal that nine-tenths of the 
labor. of this country continues unor- 
Sanized, unrepresented in the councils 
of its conductors, lacking ordered and 
coneerted impulses of self-contre| 
subject to the incursions of wild 
anarchistic propaganda. 
j The participation of the workers through 
| their elected representatives in all the 
plans and councils for increased produc- 
tion alone can have the steadying influence 
that this editorial so ably calls for, Formal 
recognition of this fact was given by the 
National. Consumers’ League in the pro- 
gram of the closing sessions of the conveu- 
tion. At the luncheon meeting, held in the 
Y. W. C. A. Building, Miss Mary McDowell, 
of the University Settlement of Chicago, 


and 


Women’s Trade Union League. Miss Mc- 
Dowell outlined the character of the work 
into Which women are now being called—- 
specifying the handling of freight as one 
occupation whieh a railroad in Chicage 
had planned to turn over to women, but 
had reconsidered as the result ef the un- 
favorable opinion which Miss McDowell ex- 
pressed after a study of the facts. 


“Only Tiny Beginnings” 


Various other kinds of employment were 
enumerated into which women are being 
|called for the first time—these signifying, 
however, in the words of the-spéaker “only 
the tiny beginnings of something tremen- 
| dous-whieh is about to happen to us,” 


Working Women’s Part in Program - 


‘most vitally affected by this tremendous 
| thing, as represented in their various trade 
‘unions, contributed the chief part. of the 
progrem of the closing session, which toolt 
| the form of a joint conference between the 
| Consumers’ League and the Women's Traa. 
Thursday night. ‘The 
speakers at the conference were Miss Mabo} 
| Gillespie, of the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission; Miss Grace Abbott, di- 
/rector of the child labor division of the 
/Children's Bureau, and. representatives of 
the following: Office employes, white gooda 
workers, textilé operatives, bindery women 
and garment workers. 

| The speakers, beginning with Miss Gilles- 
-pie. whose address was a tribute to the 
power of organization among working 
‘women in securing legislation, all con- 
tributed their testim ny to the need’ of col- 
lective action and collective bargaining in 
by a eel the condition of industry today. 
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ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER. 


BAKER DENIES BIG LOSS. 


Reports circulated by German propagandists of 
enormous losses sustained by the French and British 
armies were formally denied yesterday by Secretary 
of War Baker in a leter to Senator Saulsbury, of 
Delaware. 


Secretary Baker said that up to June 1 the losses 
of the British expeditionary forces in deaths in ac- 
tion and deaths from wounds were about 7 per cent 
of the total of all men sent to France since the be- 
ginning of the war, and that the ratio of losses of 
this character has been considerably reduced since 
because of the improved methods of attack and the 
artillery superiority of the allies. 

Senator Saulsbury’s letter in part is: 

“The pro-German campaign to discourage Ameri- 
can patriotism by pessimistic reports regarding the 
danger to our soldiers in France seems to be very 
thoroughly organized, and I have been endeavoring 
to prove the falsity of some of the many statements 
seneNe heard regarding the military casualties of the 
allies. 

“I believe it would be a good thing if the exact 
percentage could be made public. 

“While the Germans furnish for the home con- 
Sumption of their nationals official statements cov- 
ering all matters pertaining to the war in the most 
favorable way, they have certainly not overlooked in 
this country, from the reports which I receive, pos- 
sibility of discouraging citizens of the free countries 
of the world from encountering dangers in the de- 
fense of the rights which are necessary to make life 
worth living anywhere. The smallest discourage- 
ments are with Prussian thoroughness as carefully 
magnified as the gravest dangers.” 

Secretary Baker’s reply follows: 

“The rumors to which you refer in your letter have 
been called to my attention several times in the past 
few weeks. I have ignored them because all of us 
now that the American people are not children to be 
frightened out of the path of duty we have chosen, 
merely for the reason that the duty is grim. 

“As we take the place that is our natural heritage 
in the war for world liberty, it is inevitable that many 
of our sons and brothers will fall. How heavy this 
sacrifice may be none of us can foretell. 

“Iam unable to give you in actual numbers the 
figures for which you ask. Up to about June 1 the 
losses of the British expeditionary forces in deaths 
in action and death from wounds were about 7 per 
cent of the total of all the men sent to France since 
the beginning of the war. It may be added that the 
ratio of losses of this character today, because of im- 
proved tactics and the Swiftly mounting allied su- 
periority in artillery, is less than 7 to every 100 mén.” 
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MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


(CERISTMAS DAY, 1917, will be a sad day for 

women whose loved ones have gone overseas. 
They go for us—our chosen representatives to fight 
in a just and righteous cause. Their sacrifice will be 
for human progress and betterment and for good 
faith and righteousness between nations. Women 
will weep, but with the sorrow will come the conso- 
lation of duty done, and the consciousness that had 
sons, brothers and husbands not gone as men should 
go when the nation calls, their women could not have 
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respected them. 


SECRETARY DANIELS 


GaRSTMAS, 1917, will be the saddest of all the 
festive days in this generation. Millions of 
men, fighting ‘‘somewhere in France’ will eat cold 
Christmas dinners in the trenches. Their hearts 
will be with their mothers at home. By the empty 
firesides, their mothers will be longing for a sight of 
the son in uniform, always a boy to his mother. 

The heart hunger will be stayed and helped by the 
reflection that the separation and the sacrifice are 
for the same cause that in every century has sent 
brave men forward to serve humanity. 
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SECRETARY BAKER 


HE women of America, although they are 

most actively engaged in war work, are per- 
haps not yet fully aroused to the demands 
which will be made upon them, and the tre- 
mendous power of ‘the economic weapons 
which they may wield and must employ, if 
the war is to be won without needless sacri- 
fice of the men of the nation. 

May Christmas Day bring to us all, and 
particularly to the women who have sent some 
dear one to the front, an opportunity to think 
of and to decide upon some new way, great or 
small, in which the republic may be served, 
and the cause so vitally near to our hearts 
may be advanced. It will be through our 
own planning and by working ourselves that 
the sorrows of separation and sacrifice can be 
most surely exalted into the spirit of enthu- 
siasm and devotion. 

The spirit of Christmas this year is the 
spirit of the Christ in sacrifice, rather than 
the spirit of feasting and festivity. From 
such a Christmas there will blossom a richer 
and a fuller life to bless the world. 
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Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War 
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WAR SCANDALS. 

Big Business is out to get Baker. 
After bulldozing General Crozier for 
two or three hours, a congressional 
committee got him to say that if there 
were any delays in his department 
Baker was responsible for them. At 
the same time Crozier stated that “not 
a single man had or would be de- 
layed five minutes in reaching the the- 
atre of war because of the lack of 
modern rifles.’ In other words, if 
anything had happened it would have 
been Newton Baker’s fault. But noth- 
ing happened. 

Here’s something that did happen: 
On the same morning that the Crozier 
testimony was printed in the papers, 
the Tribune carried a two-column edi- 
torial yelling for Baker’s blood. They 
also carried a cartoon on the subject. 
But here is the funny part of it. The 
cartoon must have been prepared be- 
fore the news statement was issued. 
In other words the campaign seems 
to have been framed up in advance. 
Looking at it from the standpoint of 
a fellow up a tree, I should say that 
Big Business is going to put up a 
big fight for its own skin. Wilson 
already has the British Tories on the 
run and prospects look none too good 
for our own profiteers. Big Business 
doesn’t dare strike at Wilson directly. 
So they are tackling Baker first. If 
they get away with it, they may get 
bolder. In any event they will run 
as close to the treason line as possible. 

Baker’s chief crime was in cutting 
the steel graft in two and in refusing 
to be held up for coal. He has been 
a marked man ever since. Roosevelt’s 
famous race to Camp Grant was the 
first move against the Secretary of 
War. Roosevelt beat the rifle supply 
into camp by six hours and made a 
windy speech about lack of rifles, al- 
though the men were not ready for 
them. Now the Tribune cuts loose. 
The immediate objective seems to be 
to make Medill McCormick senator 
and T. R. president. When we are 
at war T. R. and the Tribune ought 
to quit playing politics or play on the 
American side. It’s small time stuff. 
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THE PROBLEM OF COLLEGE STUDENTS © 
“NEWTON D. BAKER °91, SEC’Y OF WAR 


(Fromsthe Patriotic News Service, 
National Committee of 
Patriotic Societies) 


When the call to national service 
arose, spirited young men everywhere 
of course wanted to be employed in a 
patriotic way, and I suppose there is 
scarcely a young man in any college 
in the country who has not very anxi- 
ously addressed to himself the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What ean I do’’’ 

{ think that there is no general 
answer to this question. Even in 
those cases where it would be obvi- 
ously better for a young man to stay 
at college and prepare himself for 
later and fuller usefulness, yet if the 
young man in so doing acquires a low 
view of his own courage, and feels 
that he was electing the less worthy 
course, the effect on the young man 
of that state of mind toward his own 
actions probably would be go preju- 
dical that it ought not to be encour- 
aged. 

To the extent that the men in col- 
lege are physically disqualifiled, or to 
the extent that they are too young to 
meet the requirements of the depart- 


major usefulnes 
the college, going for 
academic work. Th 
the students will acquiremrat college 
will equip them for subsequént usefu!= 
ness if the emergency lasts until their 
call comes. 

But we do not want to chill enthus- 
iasm. We want to preserve entbusi- 
asm and cultivate it and use it; but 
we do want to be discriminating in 
our enthusiasm, and prevent people 
getting the notion that they are not 
helping the country unless — they 
do something different, which very 
often is not the case at all. The 
largest usefulness may come from 
doing the same thing. Now, it. is 
not unnatural that there should he the 
ebullitions of feeling, this desire to 
change occupation as a badge of 
changed service and devotion to ideals. 
Our college can exercise a steadying 
influence in this regard . 

We are going to have losses on the 
gea: We are going to have losses in 
battle; our communities are going to 
be subjected to the rigid discipline of 
multiplied personal griefs scattered 
all through the community; and we 
are going to search the cause ot those 
back to their foundation, and our 
feelings are going to be torn and 
our nerves made raw. There isa 
place for pksyicians of public opinion 
to exercise a curative impulse. The 
young men who are in colleges, who 
go to their homes form our cclieges 
and make up a very large part of the 
direction fo public opinion, can exer: 
cise a curative influence by preach- 


ing the doctrine of tolerance, by ex-; 
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emplifying the fact that it is not nec- 


>| essary for a nation like the ‘United 
t} States, which is fighting for the 


vindication of a great ideal, to-dis- | 
color ita purpore by hatreds or by the | 
entertainment of any unworthy emo- 
tion. 
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“<The Problem of College Studenta’’ 
by. Newton. D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, comes as welcome advice to W. 
and L. men at the present time, giv- 
ing as it does the opinion of the man 
who of all men in the country should 
be in a position to tell college stu- 
dents what to do this year. Hven 
more should his remarks appeal to 
W. and L. men for Newton D. Baker 
is a graduate of this institution, hav- 
ing received his law degree here in 
91, 

Proud is this university to claim 
‘such sons in such a time, and W. and 
L. students are glad to receive word 
from a loyal alumnus. 44 
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WO KINDS OF FIGHTERS. i, 


lentless inquiry into the war management is faced 
wy Baker with pleasure,” says a Washington dis- 
d those who know Baker at all intimately will 


pearance, conduct and outward disposition Mr, 
bout the last man who would be pickell out ae 
ut there are at least two sorts of fighters. There is 
who is good with fist, gun or brickbat. There is 
‘hter who is good with figures and details. 
ouldn’t back Mr. Baker at odds of 1 to 100 against 
livan, aged 85 years and paralyzed with 90-proof 
t for a fellow to unravel and train problems to suit 
ies, to study out, hunt down, tame and arrange in 
ad march toward a final get-there elusive and re- 
tails there’s Newton D. Baker, and almighty few 
le’s a fighter of tough propositions. He likes them, 
alive, with pleasure. 
nt Wilson might have chosen a husky. fire-eater 
secretary and by now we might have a million of 
aen over in Europe being murdered by Germany’s 
fr. Baker’s aim has been to get as many men as 
988, as soon as possible, but only.men who would 
lo things when once across. While a relentless 
beyond any question, show mistakes-and a whole 
not done during the past eight months, it is bound 
untains removed, seeming impossibilities over- 
he most astonishing progress made, considering 
conditions. It*may publicly disclose all that the 
digging and doing little secretary of war has. 
figured out and worked out, and we suspect that 
xactly why Mr. Baker greets that inquiry “with 
Ie is no man toystand on the dome of the capital 
lid it!” But if congress discloses who did it, we 
Newton will not be ill-pleased so you can notice it. 
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Invisible Armor 


Extracts from an Address Delivered by Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, at a National Conference 
on War-Camp Community Recreation, Washington, D. C., October 23 


O army ever before assembled in the history of the 
world has had so much thought given and so 
much labor performed in the interest of its social 
organization. It is no reflection on anybody to 

say that the ancient method of assembling an army was first 
to have some sort of inspiring music marched through the 
street, to have a local oratorical outburst on the subject of 
the particular cause for which the army was desired, to have 
young men follow the music and then be taken off to make 
their own camps, to make their own conditions, and then to 
be sent to the battlefront with that much training. 

But the United States is a civilized country. Nobody real- 
ized how civilized it was until we assembled this army, for 
instantly there came from all parts of the country a demand 
that this army should not be raised as armies hitherto had 
been; that it should not be environed as armies hitherto had 
been, but that such arrangements should be made as would 
insure that these soldiers, when actually organized into an 
army, would represent and carry out the very highest ideals 
of our civilization. 

For a great many years in America we have been struggling 
almost despondently with the problem of the large cities. We 
knew that the large city was economically and industrially 
more efficient. We knew that by getting people close to the 
place where they were to work, getting them in large groups, 
we multiplied the industrial output of the individual. We 
knew that by getting people into large cities we were able to 
extend over a wider surface the so-called conveniences of 
modern civilization: that people could live in better houses; 
that they could have better sanitation; that they could have 
better medical care; that they could have freer access to public 
libraries and opportunities for culture; that they could have 
better schools. But we realized that we paid a price for the 
city, and that price consisted in the tempestuous and heated 
temptations of city life, and every man who has had any op- 
portunity to study city life has had his mind more or less 
held in a state of balance between its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. 

It used to be said that a family ran out in three generations 
living in a city, and that it was necessary to replenish the vital- 
ity of city-dwelling people by constant drafts upon the un- 


spoiled people of the countryside; and that was, we learned, 
because of the vices which grew up in cities, and because all 
of those restraints of neighborhood opinion were gone. A boy 
in the country was known to everybody of his neighborhood. 
His misconduct was marked. ‘The boy in the city could be 
a saint in the first ward, where he lived, and a scapegrace in 
the tenth ward, without anybody in the first ward discovering 
it. There was an absence of that pressure of neighborhood 
opinion, that opportunity to cultivate the good opinion of old 
neighbors, which was evident in the countryside where conduct 
was more obvious. 

Now, for a long time we tried a perfectly wrongheaded 
process about the city; we tried to pass laws and to enforce 
them by policemen, which would cure all these ills. I do not 
mean that we ought not to have some policemen, but we 
imagined that our sole salvation lay in the passage of laws and 
in the employment of policemen. And I can remember when 
I was mayor of a middle-western city, that every now and 
then some movement would get its start to have a curfew law 
passed in that city, to make everybody go to bed at a par- 
ticular time. Some laws of that kind were passed, and some 
supreme courts held they were unconstitutional, and some 
held they were constitutional, but no court had any right to 
pass on the real fact involved, which was that they were in- 
effective. - 

And then all of a sudden the discovery was made that the 
way to overcome the temptations and vices of a great city was 
to offer adequate opportunity for wholesome recreation and 
enjoyment; that if you wanted to get a firebrand out of the 
hand of a child the way to do it was neither to club the child 
nor to grab the firebrand, but to offer in exchange for it a stick 
of candy! 

And so there has grown up in America this new attitude, 
which finds its expression in public playgrounds, in the organ- 
ization of community amusements, in the inculcation through- 
out the entire body of young people in the community of sub- 
stantially the same form of social inducement which the Ameri- 
can college, in modern times, has substituted for the earlier 
system of social restraints. 

And now that we have these great bodies of young men to 
consider, we have also the analogies which are necessary to 
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apply to the task. . . . These boys are going to France; they 
are going to face conditions that we do not like to talk about, 
that we do not like to think about. They are going into a 
heroic enterprise, and heroic enterprises involve sacrifices. 
I want them armed; I want them adequately armed and 
clothed by their government; but I want them to have invisi- 
ble armor to take with them. I want them to have'an armor 
made of a set of social habits replacing those of their homes 
and communities, a set of social habits and a state of social 
mind born in the training camps, a new soldier state of mind, 
so that when they get overseas and are removed from the 
reach of our comforting and restraining and helpful hand, 
they will have gotten such a state of habits as will constitute 
a moral and intellectual armor for their protection overseas. 
You are the makers of that armor. General Crozier is 
going to make the guns; General Sharpe is going to make 
the clothes; but the invisible suit which you are making, this 
attitude of mind, this state of consciousness, this esprit de corps 
which will not tolerate anything unwholesome, this brand of 
righteousness, if I may speak of it as such, which you are 
going to put on them here by making them, as a mass, acquire 
an attitude towards themselves and towards communities in 


which they happen to be, and toward their own country, this 
pride that they ought to have in being American soldiers, and 
representing the highest ethical type of a modern civilization 
—all that you are manufacturing in your armories, in the 
basements of churches, the lodge rooms of societies, at the 
dinner tables of private homes, in the rooms of Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations. ‘There are all 
kinds of places where the sound mind of a community can be 
brought into contact, in a wholesome and inspiring way, with 
the soldier group in its process of training. 

And when the war is over, and our boys come back, and 
our cities have strengthened themselves by their cooperation, 
and we have throughout the country the common feeling that 
we all helped, and share the pride of having participated in 
this great undertaking and this great achievement, we shall 
find that for the after-war reconstruction, for this great 
remedial process as to which none of us know much, and of 
which most of us are almost afraid to think, our people are 
sound and virile and intelligent, that American public opinion 
has been strengthened and made more wholesome and com- 
prehending, and that America is truly a more united people 
and understands itself better than it ever did in its history. 


Casual Reflections on the Election 
By Mary K. Simkhovttch 


HERE were not so very many at six o'clock. My 
first inquiry, as I picketed on the corner, as to 
whether a citizen walking by to our election district 
polling place was going to vote for woman suffrage, 
was a curiously gentle, “I suppose not.’’ I suppose he didn’t. 


Cesare in New York Evening Post 
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AT LARGE AGAIN 
The Tammany Tiger: “They voted for me.” 


But 91 out of the 228 votes cast in that election district were 
for suffrage as against 76 opposed. Fifty-nine of the brethren 
cautiously refrained from expressing their opinions, and two 
in their passionate zeal to defeat the amendment wrote ‘“No” 
in a large, bold hand, which, as in so many cases of headlong 
interest, negatived their desire. “Two hundred and twenty- 
eight voted of the 239 registered. “This gave the election dis- 
trict to suffrage. ‘The cautious 59 evidently were not yet 
prepared to take so fateful a step. It is obvious that they 
had been asked at any rate not to vote against it. 

And the thanks of the women of our neighborhood as 

throughout the city are due to the Democratic party organiza- 
tion, as well as to a general change in favor of women’s voting 
brought about by reason of the President’s message of ap- 
proval and interest, the fine organization of the suffrage lead- 
ers and the great services to the country by women at this 
time. . 
For several hours I picketed before turning in as a watcher. 
“Sure, I’m for the women,” was the general reply to inquiries. 
A few of the 76 opposed looked the other way without answer- 
ing, but in no case was there the faintest discourtesy. With 
the men of our district, in fact throughout all the working 
districts, the question was taken in a serious manner that was 
befitting its great political significance. The shame-facedness 
of two years ago was totally absent, and even the small boy’s 
old slogan of “suffering cats” was absent. 

The plain fact is that though indeed the woman’s place is 
in the home, in our neighborhood it is also so largely in the fac- 
tory, the workshop, the store and the office that fathers, 
brothers and sons have long been convinced of the right and 
inevitability of this great political change. In the case of the 
Italians of our district, the fact that their women are begin- 
ning to work so largely in factories was perhaps the dominant 
reason for the change in their attitude towards suffrage. “My 
daughter she works, she must vote too like me.” It is indeed 
obvious. 
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BAKER TELLS OF 
PROSPERITY OF GAR 
LINES IN CLEVELAND 


Secretary of War Answers Lee 
Meriwether’s Letter on Street | 


Railway Situation. 
| 


DIVIDENDS OF 6 PER CENT 


U. R. Attorney Had Denied That 
Ohio City System Had 3-Cent 
Fare or Was Prospering. 


The following correspondence was 
sent to the Post-Dispatch today by 
Lee Meriwether, who has been active 
in opposing the proposed United 
Railways ordinance: 

“St. Louis, Nov. 19, 1917. 
“To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch. 
“On Tuesday evening, Nov. 13, in 
'my argument before the Public Utili- 
ties Committee at the city hall, I 


‘|stated that the street railways of 


= 


‘lassertions of the U. 


Cleveland, O., combine good servicé 
with 6 per cent net profits upon a 3- 
cent fare. Mr. Thomas M. Pierce, at- 
torney of the United Railways Co., 
denied the truth of my statement and 
asserted that Cleveland has not got 
a 3-cent street car fare and that the 
street railway system of that city is 


bankrupt. 


“So unqualified an assertion by so 
eminent a lawyer as Mr. Pierce de- 
mands careful consideration, conse- 
quently in order to ascertain whether 
he or I had adhered to the facts, I 
wrote to the Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
alt present Secretary of War, but for- 
merly Mayor of Cleveland. A copy of 
my letter and Mr. Baker’s reply will 
enable the people of St. Louis to 
know how much weight to give to the 
X.’s eminent le- 


gal counsel. 
Letter to Secretary Baker. 
“Here is my letter to Mr. Baker: 
“St. Louis, Nov. 14, 1917. 


“YTon. Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of War, Washington, 
ID Gs; 


: ‘Dear Mr. Secretary—-We have 
pending in St. Louis a proposed 
ordinance which, if adopted, will 
tie the city’s hands for 31 years 
and permit our street. railway 
system to earn net dividends 
upon. $60,000,000—a grossly ex- 
aggerated estimate of the sys- 
tem’s real value According to 
its own sworn statement, filed 


| with the State Board of Equal- 
ization, the value of its physical 
properties is only $6,750,000. 


“In an argument before the 


Public Utilities Committee 
against this ordinance I stated 
that Cleveland’s street railway 
system combines good _ service 
with 6 per .ent net profits, and 
this upon a 3-cent fare. 

“"The attorney of our street 
railways replied that my state- 
ment is untrue; that Cleveland 
has not got a 3-cent fare, and 
that the Cleveland street rail- 
ways are bankrupt as a result of 
oppressive municipal regulations. 
“Mr, Secretary, I know how 
overwhelmed you are with af- 
fairs of state, nevertheless I in- 
dulge the hope that you, as a 
former Mayor of Cleveland, can 
find time to tell me if my state- 
ment was warranted by the facts 

-or at any rate, that you will 
indicate from whom I may ob- 
tain an authoritative memoran- 
dum on the subject. 

“Your known interest in civic 
matters, and the enormous im- 
vortance to St. Louis of this 
question—a question upon tthe 
just settlement of which depends 
vital interests of a great city 
during the next 81 years—em- 
boldens me to intrude upon you 


with this inquiry despite your pre. 


eccupation with national affairs. 
“ «Trusting that you will par- 
don the intrusion, and with as- 
surances of my great-respect, I 
am, very faithfully yours. 
“ ‘LEE MERIWETHER.’ 


The Secretary’s Reply. 


“Pollowing is a copy of that part) 


of the Secretary of War’s letter which 
covers the inquiry contained in my 
letter to him: 


“War Department,\ Washing- 

ton, D. C., Nov. 16, 1917. 
“My Dear Mr. Meriwether: 

““~ have your letter of Nov. 
14. I am not in a position to 
tell you much about the present 
situation in Cleveland, although 
this is true: 

“<*after a settlement of the 
street railway controversy the 
system went upon a4 basis of 
universal three-cent fares, with 
a charge of one cent for a trans- 
fer. Later, under the terms of 
the ordinance, the charge of one 
cent for a transfer was taken off 
and transfers were made free, 
or, rather, the cent was charged 
for them and rebated upon the 
presentation of the transfer. 

“<The revenues thus derived 
were not adequate and the 
charge for the transfers was 
later on installed. The same 
rate of fare now obtains, so that 
you were wholly accurate in 
your statement that the Cleve- 
jJand system operates at a three- 
cent fare, the charge for a 
transfer making the fare four 
cents to about 35 per cent of the 
passengers. 

“This situation has obtained, 
with the variation above de- 
scribed, since 1910 during all of 


Be eae ei ak ee 
which.time the stock of the 


sold above 
of 


company has par— 
for the greater part the 
time'at about 110, which is the 
option price on the stock to the 
city; and 6 per cent dividends 
have been paid regularly. 

“ ‘Cordially yours, 

“NEWTON D, BAKER,” 

“ ‘Secretary of War.’ 


| *Prospered on Three-Cent Fare.” 

“Mr. Pierce undoubtedly will be 
glad to learn of the error he made in 
questioning the truth of my _ state- 
ment: and, of course, the U. R. will 
be glad to learn from so high an au- 
thority as the Secretary of War and 
former Mayor of Cleveland that not 
only is the Cleveland system of street 
railways not bankrupt, but that for 
the last seven years it has paid reg- 
ulur 6 per cent dividends and its 
stock has always sold above par, 
and for the greater part cf the time | 
has sold at the handsome premium 
of 110. 

“And all this on a 3-cent fare for 
65 per cent of its passengers and a 
4-cent fare for the 35 per eént who 
used transfers. 
with this error of iis eminent coun- 
selset right, and with this removal 
of its mistaken jdea that a 8-cent 
fare means bankruptcy, may not the 
people of, St. Louis confidently ex- 
pect to see the U. R. cease its de- 
mand>for a $8l-year franchise and 
that, too, on a 5-cent fare basis so 
as to earn profits dn $60,000,000, or 
nearly Couble the actual value of its 
physical properties? : 

“The U. R. has bemoaned the tax 
taking 1£ mill out of each 5-cent 
fare; mow that .ic knows that in 
Cleveland 20 mills are taken fror 
each fare, except. where a transfer 
is given, and even then that 10 mills 


are taken—and still that the system Vv 


pays regular dividends of 6 per cent 
and that its ‘stocks sell at 110— 
Why, with this* knowledge vouched 
for by the Secretary of War, surely 
the U. R. will take courage and 
eease ic spend Llliousands of dollars | — 
for half-page advertisements in or-|° 


der to complain of » tax of only 1 I 
mill, or only one-twentieth of the|P 
amount that is eheerfully andjI 
PROFITABLY paid by the street} ¢ 
railway system of Cleveland. v 
“LEE MERIWETHER.” f 

feed yp ete | 


Cleveland Street Car Fares to Be In- 
creased One-Third of a Cent. ] 
CLEVELAND, °Q.,*' Nov.  20.— 
Three-cent street car tickets in Cleve-|}1 
land will be increased.one-third of aj\t 
cent, effective Jan. 1. 7 § 
The new fare will be three tickets|s 
for a dime as against the present fare|é 
of five tickets for 15 cents. The one-jt 
cent charge for transfers will remain | ¢ 
I 


in effect. Cash fares will be four 
cents instead of three cents, as at 
present. / 


D. Baker, secretary of war,, 2, Yast deal of trouble to comb ~ 
an midience. af) Columbians country and find men whom he 


ovel in an appro- der that we may live in harmony with 
ate Manner. . those people and join our aspirations 
ir. Baker said that this was the with theirs for the accomplishment of 
Inan’s war; that one of the the highest things for human kind. 
t things he had to do was to Such ambassadors are chosen by the 


Ware, er ee Pe ee ay 
Yy come back these English end 

France, who, when the French people will have a picture of| 
neing upon the very US, not drawn from the lofty and cal- 
culated words of some official repre: | 

sentative who goes as an ambassador 
‘to create a good opinion, but by ac- 
tual contact with young Americans as_ 
they really are. ; 
“And, therefore, I am especially anx- 
ious, 1 am most deeply concerned noi 
only because of my pride as an} 
American, but because of my very} 
great desire for the future peace and 
well being of the world that those sol- 
diers who’ go to France should be the 
representatives of the best that is in 
us. -I want them not only to fight 
bravely at the front, as, of course, 
they will, because cowardice was leit 
out of the composition of Americans 
at the original creation and they never 
have gotten over it. I not cnly want 
them to die bravely on French battle! 
and they are going to go/|| fields, if that be the fate in store for 
sea and fight with heroes ||them, and to water with their blood cu | 


of 

34 Wa gare 
ade] of Paris, wrote that masterly 
to the soldiers and ended with 
nent: “The least France ex- 

of you is to die where you 
This, said the speaker, gave 

S of France a new morale 
the Ge were driven back 
' ane territory which they 
Baker spoke atso of the 
jish army and the great part 
was now playing in the great 
, too, was greeted with 


( _||that blood stained field the tree ot 
you and I have very deep in-| 
a ae 


liberty, which they are so willing to 
in this enterprise; we of M4 


do, but I want them to'live in france 
and England in such a knightly way | 
B ay: while they arp ‘there and moe 
ey come away the impression _ " 
jwith victory in their hands. And on British and French qains of the} 
that victory, not that we may | American soldier and the American 
Tacitaniss, not that we may bom- | people will be that they are truly 
less places and peoples, |sons of civilization with their faces 

that we may tear up treaties and | turned toward the light and that the 
them seraps of paper, not that [nation which they represent to the 
may impose our imperial will upon: | French and British nations can join. 
else, but in order that we 
to pass on to other peoples 


hands in an indissolubls combination | 
for the protection and guaranty of 2! 
generations the freedoms ‘reign of peace and justice and right) 
which eousness throughout the world. —_| 

“Byery man in this audience would ; | 
lixe to contribute to that. I suppose) 
perhaps that the grief that atfecis | 
most of us who have come to my time 
of life is that the doctors say that we 
are too old to go. I sit in my office 
and men come in and stand in front 
of me and slap their chests and dance 
around and perform antics, and when 
Iam surprised at them they say, ‘Mr. | 

cretal er seen anybody |. 


| 


iy 
4 


rah t es! ERTS 


7, } you e7 


|mecessary for this enterprise. Continue 


strength, as we send them forth as 
ambassadors not only in a military 
sense, but as neighbors of good will 
and righteousness. You can be very 
helpful to those young men by contin- 
uing the policy you have already be: 


| gun, Beginning with your great gov-) 
ernor the State of South Carolina has 
been most hospitable to the soldiers 
of the republic and most helpful in the 
activities of the republic which are 


forward in that way. Suppose the ac- 
tivities of the Young Men’s Christian 
association and the other agencies of 
your tommunity. Open your arms and 
take these soldier boys in so that when 
they go to France they will go not only 
out of tae inspiration of their own he 
roic youths, but with a message from 
you, an impression given them by you} 
which makes them feel that they da 
represent the whole American people 
and that their'struggle, their sacrifice 
and their victory are for you and for 
our common country. ; : 


Sara ay ares 
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SEORETARY OF WAR BA 


SPEAK Al AUOTORU TONIGHT: 


{by the governor and a review of the, 
lnewly organized military for state de- 
fense in. Capitol square, Secretary of 
{War Newton D. Baker will speak to- 


‘torium, «It is probable that a large 
percentage of the people of Rithmond 
will make strenuous efforts 
him and special arrangements were 
| completed today by the police traffic 
\squad, with the assistance of other 
organizations, to handle the crowd. 

Seldom has, Richmond been{honored 


week by men of 
Davison, chair- 


jschedulea for this 
prominence, Henry P. 
man of the war work council of the 
| American Red Crogs, being on the 
program for’ the auditorium Friday 
night at a Mmass-meeting under .the 
auspices of the hidhmond Red Cross 
| chapter. , : 
Secretary Baker, who will spend the 
;day at Camp, Lee, will be accompanied 


|by Representative Albert Johnston, of! 
/the state of Washington, who has just | 
inspection of the 


jneturned from. an 
Prench trenches, Occupying the plat- 
\form tonight wil! be the governor and 
‘his staff and prominent citizens and 
‘war workers of the city and state. The 
lline of march of, the escort to Secre- 
itary Baker w 
fas, follows: 
‘Franklin, to Laurel, 
'to Linden street to the 
»Tre secretary of war will pass between 
the troops, and the latter will then 
ibe dismissed. 
Troops in 
| Participants in the escort will form 
‘as follows: The Blues, Captain Thomas 
|B. MeDowell, in Capital square, north 
side of capitol, facing north. The Ho- 
/ witzers, Captain Hugh Stockdell, 
side of the Washington monument, 
facing north. The Richmond College 
training corps, Major John Raldolph 
Tucker, south side of Grace street, 
night resting at Ninth street, 
John Marshall high school cadets, 
Captain Marshall G. Munce, south side 
of Grace street, right resting at Highth ; 


street to Fifth, to 
to Floyd avenue, 


Grace 


Line 


street. The Hamover Grays, Captain | 
fk. W. Tucker, Jr., south side of Grace 
street, between Seventh and Highth 


street, facing north. The whole mili- 
tary escort will be in command 
Major Clarence Wyatt. 
Arrangements for the parade were 
completed by Colonel Jo Lane Stern, 
inspector-general of state militia; 
Captain Hugh Stockdell, of the Ho- 


witzers; Captain Thomas B. McDowell, 


of the Blues; Lewis H. Machen, diree- 
tor of the isgislative reference bureau 


Following entertainment at dinner, 


night at 8:15 o’cleck | at'the city audi-; 


to hear} 


in so short a time with the addresses | 


iit be from Capitol square | 


auditorium. ; 


south | 


The | 


of; 


DAVISCN SCHEDULED FOR FRIDAY 


and of the speakers’ bureau of the 
Virginia Council of Defense; Major 
' Clarence Wyatt, of the Blues; Gaptain 
F. W. Lucker, Jr., of the ‘Hanover 
Grays, and Colonel,W, M. Hunley, sec- 
retary of the council of defense. 

| Chairman Coleman Wortham, of the 
Richmond Red Cross, ‘today is arrang- 
ing final details in the reception of 
|Henry P: Davison. On the stage of the 


| 
| 


| Newton D. Baker 


John Marshall high school and the 
; Wednesday Club chorus, with instru- 
mental niusie by Kessnich’s orchestra. 
The program will be distinctly patri- 
otic, the audience being requested to 
participate in singing national an- 
i thems, and a spirit of war work and 
national duty will prevail. 
Red Cross Work 

Mr. Davison will speak on the work 
accomplished by the American Red 
Cross and work the organization ex- 
peets to accomplish with the propér 

{Continued on Sixth Page] 


/auditorium will be the chorus of the, 


(Gontinsed fiom First ae 


Pe 
cooperation of the people. Ivy! L. Lee, 
assistant to Mr. Davison, will address 

|the students’ of the public schools in 
special meetings. Several thousand 
members of the Red Cross here will 
attend the meeting. Mr. Davison and 

j his party are completing a semi-na- 

tional campaign on behalf of war re- 

lief work which included many of the 

‘arger cities of the middle _ west and 
south. 

Birmingham is one of the wouthern’ 
tittes visited recently by Mr. Davison, 
ijsho is meeting Red, Cross workers 
*ace to face and the public generally 
or the purpose of giving a detailed ac- 
‘tount- of the organization’s - work. 
Vhile in Birmingham Mr. Davison dis- 
,ussed the firm foundation on which 
‘he Red Cross has been placed, Saying: 
‘We regarded the Red Cross as an em- 
em symbolical of the organized heart 

the American nation. 


| Belongs to Everybody 


jre of many; it it your Red Cross and 
“y\"Red Cross and everybody's Red 
yvoss; and we want every man, wom- 
1 and child in the United States to 
¢el that way about it. And let me 


!.y just here that one of the primary) 
.ojects of this trip we are making now} 
+ to impress upon the minds of the! 
eople just this fact; to tell them what! 


“e are doing with their money that 
ney have so liberally stibscribed; to 
ell them that in every spot on the 
ace of the earth where the allied 
orces obtain the Red Cross is doing 
fective and intensive work. 

-“Reseults have been far beyond any- 
ching I ever dreamed of. On our 
western entourage we found in tiny 


little villages wonderful organizations, | 


Warking just as the women and\ men 
in the great cities are working, mak- 
‘ing bandages, knitting sweaters and 
_ |comtorts for our soldiers and sailors; 
\jindeed, there isn’t.a rural district in 
\|jthese United States where the Red 


astic and genuine. 

“In the south the enthusiasm and 
courage which we have met has been 
phenomenal; and yet the war council 
; work of the Red Cross is only five 
;months old. Every dollar of the $100,- 
{000,000 subseribed is invested in Red 
Cross work with interest; this can be 
idone through the tremendous volun- 
teer work which we have had. 


“It belongs to everybody—I am only, 


\ 
{ 
| 


| 


1 
! 
} 


{Cross response has not been enthusi- | 


Of) 


lieourse, all our work is supplemental, 


|to the war and navy departments and 
) nothing 


‘visitic -~ from them.” 


is done except through re-| 
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OF SECRETAR 


The Scribes of Jacksonville cr 

\ tainly Admire Manner in Which 
They Were Treated By vi 
Noted Cabinet Member of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s—Is Finest.Man to 
“Get” in Country. 


| (By! M. J. M.) : 

There are three newspaper men in. 
Jacksonville today who certainly ad- 
mire’ Secretary of ,;War Newton ~ D.! 
Baker, for he is ‘regular’ fellow. | 
He proved that yesterday before he | 
had been in Jacksonville three min- | 
utes, ‘ | 
The Seaboard Air Line train was; 
due to arrive at 1:16 o’clock, and it: 
Was fifteen minutes ahead of time. So 
hardly any of the delegation was on 
hand at the station, and we had just 
arrived when the secretary and his: 
party came walking through the 
gates, having alighted from the train 
and quickly made their way toward 
the street exit. 

When we saw he had passed the 
Sunny spot and was under the big 
shed of the union station the chances 
for getting a good picture seemed all 
over, but we stepped up, and before 
any of us was introduced the secre- 
tary stepped over to where we were 
and said: ‘Well, boys, did I get out 
of the good sunlight too soon?” 

JT caught my breath in time to say 
that he had, and Jack Spottswood, 
who came along to get the picture 
chimed in with the same thing, while 
Roy Bishop, who accompanied us to, 
get a chance to “lamp” the man of 
‘the hour, was about to say some- 
thing when Mr. Baker turned to the 
committee which was waiting and 
said: “Just wait a minute or two, I’m 
going back here and let these boys 
fet a snapshot.” 

With that he ‘walked back about 
tenyyards and Jack stepped out a 
pace or two in front of him and gol 
one. while the secretary stood per- 
fectly still, Then Jack thought he 
might need another and so stepped up 
a little closer and got another one 
the gecretary all the while waiting 
with a pleasant smile on his face. 

_ Roy .touched me on the shoulder 
and said: “Well, he’s certainly in 
foeus all right,” which meant that 
Roy thought Secretary Baker was a 
true-blue sport, because everything 
Roy thinks abvut is sports, and he 
talks that way, I agreed with him. So 
we got the picture all right, and here 
ae iS. 
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Photo by Spottswood. 


Here is the secretary of war posing | 
for the Times-Union’s official photog- | 


rapher. | 


NEW YORK FMRALD, 


| Or of Byng Versus Baker. | 


{From the Boston Transcript.] 


The great British victory, for which 
every enemy of |Germany is grateful to 
General Byng, must have been a surprise 
to the War Department and most of all 
to the Secretary of War. Byng is a cav- 
alry officer and the advance blazed by 
the tanks was followed up with British 
cavalry. It has been. the-theory of Secre- 
tary Baker that such a thing would not 
happen jn this war. Some six months ago 
he ordered the changing of a number of 
regular regiments of Cavalry into field ar- 
tillery, and mo&t of the militia cavalry 
into machine gun units or infantry. Gen- 
eral Wood was one of a number of general 
officers in the army who protested against 
the department’s action in respect of the; 
Cavalry and urged upon the Secretary the 
belief that the cavalry would ‘‘come back” 
and be an important factor in the war. 
Throughout the service the word went that 
“Secretary Baker says the cavalry is out 
of date’ and many of the best cavalry 
officers transferred to other arms of the 
Service. So it was an army officer here- 


work of Byng and his cavalry, remarked 
| “It's a case .of Byng versus Baker.” 


bouts, when asked ‘what he thought of the}- 


flict won damental way that the w, 
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NEW CIVIEIZATION WILL DAWN 


Newton D. Baker in the New York Independent: 
Nobody knows what the world is going to be 
like when this war is over. No imagination is able 
to picture the sort of civilization the worid will 
have after this conflict. But we do know that when. 
. this war is over the rehabilitation of a stricken, if. 
not paralyzed, civilization is going to be a long 
drawn out and uphill task,and there will be need. 
on every hand for trained minds, for trained and ! 


schooled men, 


When the reconstruction of the world takes 
place, when a finer and better civilization has been | 
worked out, when the human race puts its shoulders 
to the wheels of industry and begins to spread 
abroad the impalpably valuable discoveries 
science—I can imagine that.a new history of the 
world will be written. And it wif? date, I think, 
from this great war, when men realized perhaps 
for the first time in a fundamental way that the 
waste in conflict was an unrecoverable waste; that 
the upkeep of enormous armies was too great 2 
burden to bear; and that the real happiness of 
mankind is based upon the peaceful pursuits which 
aim to make available the great resources of the 


world. 


When peace comes America will have a special 


opportunity for a great service, 
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Hon. Newton D. Baker, 


The National Consumers League 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The demands of this war upon the industry of the country are very great, Our 
temptation, therefore, is to let down, if not to break down some of the safeguards whieh 
have been built up particularly for the benefit of the most defenseless part of our indus- 
trial population, the women and children. 

I am therefore very happy to feel that the Consumers’ 
many years devoted itself with intelligent and effective zeal to the improvement of the 
hours and conditions of labor of women and children in this country, is redoubling its 
efforts in this time of national strain, to protect us against errors which would be serious 
to our industrial and economic stability. 

We must be a strong people, both for the war and after the war, and we cannot be 
a strong people unless we are just and wise in the conditions with which we surround 
the lives of those who work, and particularly those who are either young and therefore 
frail, or are women and therefore will give to the next generation whatever of strength 
it is to have. (Signed) NEWTON D. BAKER. 
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FOREWORD 


The firing line is a long line. It stretches from Flan- 
ders to the sweatshops of our American cities. For 
the sake of the men ‘‘over there’? we must keep our 
army at home fit. 

President Wilson says: 

‘Tt is evident to every thinking man that our indus- 


GEICS): must be made more efficient than ever 
43 and that men and women who devote their 


thought and their energy to these things will be serv- 
ing the country and conducting the fight for peace and 
freedom just as truly and effectively as the men on the 
battlefields and in the trenches. No man is 
a true American who does not realize that all the ob- 
jects of our national life are common objects and not 
separate objects. We must see to it that there is no 
no bad sanitation, no unnecessary 
spread of avoidable diseases, that women are not driy- 
en to impossible tasks and children not permitted to 
spend their energy prematurely; that all the hope of 
the race must be preserved and that men must be pre- 
served according to their individual needs and not 
according to the program of industry.” 

Seeretary of War Baker says: 

You ean rest assured that no attack upon our hard- 
won industrial standards will receive any comfort 
from me. Experience during the war has demonstrat- 
ed beyond possibility of argument that you cannot 
cheat nature, and that those who have been insisting 
so many years upon the maintenance of a national min- 
imum are more than vindicated. As Secretary of War 

‘IT am more than ever concerned, for on the protection 
of basic standards of life our national power ultimately 
depends. 

THE 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE IS THE RED 


CROSS FOR OUR INDUSTRIAL ARMY. 
GRACE B. DRAKE. 
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Toledo, Ohio, Thursday, November 22, 1917 


Secretary Of War Baker. 

Listen! Chicago man talks. He says Secretary Baker is the greatest 
man in Washington, next to President Wilson. Our Chicago friend is a big, 
broad-minded man whose business has kept him in Washington most of the 
past six months. His letter was a solid four page type-written resume of his 
personal observations. We condense as follows: 


“Flaving a little spare time on my hands seems to be a serious question 
because I impose on my friends, I am going to take up the question of 
Secretary Baker with you. You ask a good many questions regarding 
Baker that I can’t answer, but T- will give you my impression of the man, 
and I have had more or less personal contact with him since last Spring. 

“On account of newspaper articles, IT ranked him along with Secretary 
Danieis until T met him, but from that thine my vUpinion of him~has been 
improving steadily, and [I have a great deal of admiration and respect for 
him. He was appointed on a peace basis, there is no question about that. 
He says so, But then he was given the biggest job at Washington next to 
Wilson’s, and he changed from a peace adyocate to a man who had to build 
up the army of the United States from less than 100,000 men to the basis of 
2,000,000, and he has only been six to seven months at the job. 

“He had an organization that was bound with bands of red tape and 
iron; he had a bunch of officers who had grown old in the service on a 
peace basis and who were absolutely unfitted for their positions on a war 
basis but whom he could not remove. He had an assistant secretary ap- 
pointed at the same time he was, who was a nonentity and never has done 
anything until he got out of his job last week. He was confined by the 
red tape of the Civil Service Commission in securing a great deal of his 
help. He was handicapped by most men in brass buttons believing they 
know it all and being intensely jealous of any civilian assistance. His de- 
partment had been disorganized by his predecessors, so that each post did 
the purchasing for its own needs, all except the most important items. It 
was run on the basis—‘‘Take care of yourself if you can, but don’t bother 
us at Washington.” Consequently, he had no nucleus of a Purchasing De- 
partment that was accustomed to buying in quantities and distributing 
Supplies, Practically all the methods and equipment of the existing army 
Were made obsolete by the new war conditions. 

“He had all these handicaps to correct and overcome. 

“He has increased the organization to handle an army from a one- 
hundred-thousand basis to a two-million basis. He has built up the or- 
ganization for transporting the troops three thousand miles away from our 
own shores and supplying and maintaining them at this distance,—a thing 
that has never been undertaken before in the world. He is building better 
camps; soldiers are being better cared for physically and morally, are better 
fed and: better. trained (in entirely new methods) than they have ever 
been before. 

“He is developing the building of an aviation program such as was 
never contemplated in the world (which I believe will have a large share 
in helping to win.) He is building railroads from ports of disembarkation 
in France to the front. He has guided and helped organize the control of 
all products needed for war purposes, which covers from food and raw 
materials down to the finished production; and is also organizing the 
factories of the United States to furnish the materials necessary to win 
the war. : 

“While many of these things are comparatively outside of the War 
Department, he aS a member of the National Defense Committee has had 
an active part in the planning of them, and to some extent in the selection 
of the men to do the work. The ramifications of the things that come, to 
him and over his desk are simply beyond comprehension unless you sit in 
his office as I have done more or less for the last six months and have seen 
and talked with the people who want to see him. ‘ 

“In my personal relations with him, I found him very easy to approach, 
kind, counteous and fair, with a very quick grasp of a subject and clear 
eomprehension. His elimination of detail and getting straight to the point 
immediately is marvelous. (A week ago Saturday I started to recall to 
him a conversation of five months ago. I had not finished the first sentence 
before he answered me covering my entire point, showing that the whole 
thing was fresh in his mind.) P E : 

i “I believe that he is the biggest man in Washington next to the 
President and that he is a coming man. There is no doubt that mistakes 
have been made. The cost-plus system is one that has many weak points; 
on the other hand, when you consider that the Government called upon 
the factories to take up new methods that they were not familiar with; 
remodel their plants to enable them to do it; to increase their capacity 
many fold—all on a few days’ notice—how would it have been possible to 
Jlave handled it any other way? If bids were called for, and every 
manufacturer had to go into the market and had to cover himself in the 
shape of.an option on raw material and put his bids in on the basis of the 
bed. tape, existing in the War Department, we never would have “gotten 
anywhere..,.It was a case of the Allies needing us, and they needed us 
just as quickly as we could get there. Joffre made that plain when he was 
in’ Washington, and ane ROE SH fase oF now cheapie could get ready 

; y ick we could get ready to go to elr rescue, — ; 

ee pen es Secretary Baker will (his health permitting) be one of the 


‘| 


‘strong men of the Cabinet and one of the strong characters developed by 


this war. : . 


Ret =e 


ee ___———— -- x 
G “Phe strikes in the Shipyards were not under the control of ecretary 
Baker. Those are being handled by the Shipping Board largely. The 
Shipping Board had a very unfortunate experience in the quarrel between 
General Goethals and Messrs. Denman and Brent. I was in Washington 
ati‘the time it was going on. Both the General and Mr. Denman were 
accustomed to having their own way, both had been masters of their own 
affairs—and large affairs—and it was case of where neither one was willing 
to: give in to the other; and President Wilson did*the only thing. to-be 
done,—that was, set them both down and out. T don’t think it is good 
business to -put Goethals back, but I think his ability should be utilized 
to a greater extent.than is being done now. And there are many other. 
places where it could be used. > ? 
rpoo!T am thoroughly in accord with you to set all’ questions of Politics ‘ 
aside and pick out the best men for the places. The President does not get 
away from a desire to naturally favor the Democrats; at the same time, 
aigreat many appointments have been made without respect to party politics. 
T think Elihu. Root would be a much stronger man than Lansing. 
iu “My ideas regarding the election of President and Vice-President I am 
enclosing in a separate memorandum; and if this had been in force for the 
flast four years, we would have had the active assistance of Teddy and 
Matt, which. would have been of tremendous value and help. T don’t know 
how, it will,strike you, but T have felt very strongly regarding this for the 
Jast ten years;,but IT have been unable to get many people interested in it. 
fre “I hope by the time you get thru reading this letter you won't be 
exhausted. You had better take it home for a week-end job. If you don’t 
agree with me about these things, don’t hesitate about coming back.” 


) Kansas Editor Sends} Jovial Jolly. 

_ It is fully appreciated. He says: “Commend the tone and spirit of 
jyour, daily Specials. It is patriotic, delivers a wagon load of truth in a para- 
graph and from, this distance appears to possess the judgment to warrant 
‘the title “Boy Solomon.” 
pjor ‘We have used a number of stories from your daily reports and every 
few days it gives us an angle on a news item of importance which can be 
‘developed from a local angle. Almost invariably we try to give you credit 
for. originating ideas and on several occasions have sent you marked copies 
of, the State Journal.” 


1, Corn Firm. Larger Receipts Needed. 


Reported, government will soon put enough cars into the corn belt to 
move,corn.freely, This caused some selling. Larger stocks badly needed in 
terminal markets. . Recent advance in oats has been largely due to govern- 
ment buying of cash. Argentine wheat receipts increasing. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 


Receipts fair, mostly prime. This caused some selling by hedgers. 
Shorts chief buyers. Shipments fair. Old prime closed 16.00. New prime 
closed 16.15. December and January 16.30@16.25. February 16.35@16.30. 
March 15.95@15.90. March timothy closed 3.90. December 3.70. March al- 
sike 14'80: Low grades red No. 2, 15.60@15.75. No. 3, 15.25@15.45. Rejected 
14,90@15.15. N.E.G. 3.60@14.75. Alsike No. 2, 13.70@13.90. No. 3, 
'13.40@13.60. Rejected 13.00@13.25. N.E.G. 3.60@12.90. Timothy No. 2, 
3.40@3.45. No. 3,°3.30@3.35. Rejected 3.10@3.25. N.E.G. 45@3.00. 


RANGE OF PRICES 


eet 


High | Low |Close |Close ‘Close Ree a 

Le | abe ceene | cab A 
i May | May | May Dec. | Jan. May | May 
| GHICAGO CORN ..| 11824) 11674) 11774] 124 | 120%) 175%! 9614 
Oats ........ w.+| 68 | 6684} 6734| 68%4]......| 67 | 6134 
Jan. Pork ...... 46.40] 45.87] 46.40]......|...... | 46.25) 27.50 
Jan. Lard ......| 24.92] 24.60) 24.90}......|.. ...| 24.70] 16.37 
TOLEDO CORN ...| 121 | 12014) 12094) 126 | 12234; 12014) 9814 
Oats? Sh Fee, | 7084} 6984) 7034] 71 |...... 6934, 6414 
Dee Clovene 16.30) 16.25] 16 25/......|...... 16.35) 10.75 
es Feb. Clover ... | 16.35) 16.30] 16.30]......|...... 16.45) 10.95 
I Mch. Clover ....| 15-95] 15.90] 15.90|......]...... 16.10) 10.94 
Dec. Timothy ...) 3.70 370) 3.70)..... |..... 3.65] 2.55 
Mch. Timothy 3.90! S)90|N 1890s oes. cee 3.85] 2.70 


Yours truly, 
C. A. KING & CO. 


" “The American soldier must come 
back with no other scars save those 
won in honorable warfare.” 
|. this stat ent by Secretary of 
| War Baker brought forth great ap- 
plause today at the Nationa] Confer- 
‘ence on War Camp Community Serv- 
ice at the Willard Hotel, attended by 
seyera] hundred prominent delegates 
from all parts of the United States. 
“A sick soldier, one either physi- 
cally or morally ill, is a detriment and 
not an/asselt,” said Mr. Baker. “The 
problem of keeping them well is a 
inost difficult one, demanding: a tre- 
mendous capability; of sympathetic 
BU mest 2 of adolescent man- 
hhocd y's iiatin 7: aes 
Will Fit With Inyisible Armor. 
| “General Crozier is giving the boys 
suns; General Sharpe, clothing. It| 
is up,to ell of us‘to see that they 
go away with an invisible armor of 
the right kind of social habits.” 
; | Secretary Baker instanced the 
| camp at Charlotte, N. C., as an ex- 
‘ample of a most perfect understand- 
ing between a community and sol- 


diers. : } A et Bee 
| Willys, of Toledo, Ohfo., 


John N, 
chairman of the nationai committee 
‘on the war camp community recrea- 
| tion fund, defined the specific purpose 
{of tho conference to be that of pro- 
| viding the means of giving enlisted’ 
‘men, while on leaye outside the camp, 
as intelligent attention as that which 


|they receive Inside. 


| l NEW 


|Baker and Daniels 
Appeal for Knitters 


Women Urged to Continue 
Their Voluntary Efforts for 
. Fighting Men 
WASHINGTON, Nov.  26.—Another 
apepal to the women of the country to 
keep on knitting ’or in other ways mak- 
i ing comforts for soldiers and sailors 
| was made to-day by Secretaries Daniels 
and Baker, through the Red Cross, 
where the following statement was is- 
sued by the War Council: 

“Secretary Baker and Secretary Dan- 
jels wish the people of the country to 
know that under no circumstances do 
they want to discourage our good} 
women from knitting or-otherwise vol- 


untarily providing through the Red 
Cross comforts for our soldiers and 
sailors. 

“On the contrary, both Secretary 
Baker and Secretary Daniels wish it 
clearly understood that they greatly ap-' 
-preciate all the voluntary efforts that 
are being made through the Red Gross 
to bring comfort to cur fighting men, 


‘and thank the women of our countr. 
| for this patriotic work.” F a 


YORK TRIBUNE, 
NOVEMBER 27, 1917 


THE WASHIN 


BAER LIFTS THE VELL 


250,000 U. S. Troops in Europe; 
Others Going on Schedule. 


HAS ‘THE TRANSPORTS NEEDED 


Lessening of the U-Boat Menace 
Seems to Have Helped Progress. 


Ships Sailing on Schedule. 


In response to inquiry as to whether 


more tonnage was available than the 
War Department could use in troop | 
transportation, Mr. Baker 


that he could answer best by stating army Officers yesterday tha 
States army will have at/ <4 ra 
_ tanks quite as effective as those used 
the arrangements for troop transpor ‘in the last British drive. - ve 


that the arrangements for tonnage and 


tation had been worked out by schedule 
in advance. 

There was therefore 
either of too many or too few ships at 
the present moment. } 

The War Department weeks, if not 
months, ago knew it would have a cer- 


itain available tonnage at its disposal 


Secretary of War Unable to Disclose 
Details of Course, for Military 
Reasons, but His Statement Shows 
Greater Rapidity in Getting Army 
to France Than Even Optimistic 
Suspected—Problems Solved. 


By ALBERT W. FOX. 


Secretary of War Baker yesterday 
for the first time authorized a state- 
ment on the progress being made in 
sending troops to Europe. He said 
that the number of troops actually 
transported overseas was greater than 
the government had expected to have 
there at this time. In other words, 
|Gen. Pershing's fighting force is be- 
ing increased more rapidly than the 
United States government anticipated. 

The importance of Mr. Baker’s state- 
ment, which incidentally. he refused to 
elaborate or explain further, is that 
it definitely sets at rest a whole flood 
of reports concerning shipping ina 
transportation difficulties, which cre- 
ated a widespread impression that the 
government’s plan to establish a rep- 
resentative army abroad at an early 
date had virtually broken down. 


About 250,000 in Europe. 


The question most frequently asked 
in Washington and presumably else- 
where is: “How many troops have we 
now in France?” 
eles the more important question asked | 
is: | 
ing according to schedule?” 

As correct or exact figures are barred 
for military reasons it may be estimat- 
ed arbitrarily that there are upwards 
of 250,000 American troops now in Eu- 
rope, with others constantly either en 
route or waiting to go. 


| have the troops teady to embark ac- 


But in military cir- | 


| 
“Are we getting troops to Persh-| ! 


| 


| 
There is a perpetual stream of Ameri- | 


can soldiers flowing from the camps 
here to the selected ports in France. 
This leads naturally to the military 


}question of whether this so-called 
“feeding in’ of American troops in 
Pershing’s command is progressing 


smoothly or is being clogged by the 


hundred. andove™difficulties sp fre-}| 


quently commented on in the press, The 
‘statement by Mr, Baker answers this 
question and therefore is 

news, ae 


welcome ||| tions more and more difficult, the rec- 


week by week, and made its plans to 


leordingly. So far the plan for availa- 
ble tonnage and available troops has| 
dovetailed harmoniously. 


Certain Features Discounted. 


The fact that more troops have been 
able to embark than anticipated doubt- 
less means that the advance calcula- 
tions discounted certain features of the 
war program as too uncertain to count 
upon. 

For example, there was the question | 
of the German ships: interned here,} 
which it was figured might or might 
‘not be available by now. | 

Difficulties in getting these ships 
j ready have not been as great as ex-| 
' pected. Likewise certain military sup- 
| Plies which might have taken more 
bone to assemble have been available 


ahead of time. And reports concerning 

| the readiness of certain units for train- 
‘ing abroad have been more encouraging 
than anticipated. 


U-Boats Cause of Delays. 


Indirectly, of course, the U-boat 
danger has been an important fac- 
tor affecting troop transportation be- 
cause the most careful plans have 
L Sorauaiiay had to be made to protect 
each contingent of troops. 

Naturally the War Department based 
| its advance calculations on this diffi-| 
culty, and it may be that the de- 
crease in submarine activities has 
| helped expedite the work of gétting 
troops to General Pershing. 
“The submarine is more a handi- 
cap now than a menace,” Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt said yesterday, in 
deserving the situation in the light 
of latest reports from Vice Admiral 
Sims. 
During the spring and summer 
| months the submarines constituted a 
| Menace so serious that officials of the 
| United States and the entente nations 
admitted that the whole fate of the 
war depended on being able to cope 
! with it. 


| 
Have Diminished Menace. 


Now, with additional destroyers and 
other craft of the British, French and 
American nayies cooperating against 
1 the submarine and with the short days 
‘and long nights making U-boat opera- 


' ords of sinkings have dwindled despite 
undoubted efforts of the Germans to 
keep this weapon effective. 

Increased submarine activity would 

slow up transportation of troops over- 

| seas, for thé reason that convoys would 

| have to be increased, long detours out 

| of danger zones would have to be | 

and other meéa aken to make 
lives of the Am 


‘the effect of permitting less ¢! 
precautionary measures, 
{must not be taken to mean 
lack of available tonnage was prevent- guards are being 

ing still greater progress or whether thrown about the troop ships. 


explained war iprdgregsicame in the statement 


this country to complete the most mod 
| 
LD} 


no question & ‘ 
" 'and to make them embody all the im- 


| closed, nor can details of construction | 


| _|ithey were unable to extricate ' their 


| them, and they go through bar ed 
little x 


thou 
that 
less energeti 


og 
U. & Tanks Equal to British. 
welcome sign indicative | 


Another 


the United | 
its disposal | 


Work has been quietly going on 
rn of these huge fighting monster | 
provements which the British and 
French have found necessary by prac- 
tiqal experience. LO 
Tests have already been made to 
demonstrate the efficiency of | the 


American design. 4 
The number of these war machines 


be discussed. In a general way it is 


government in this work by turning 
over their plants and : 
manufacture of certain parts. 


Most Handicaps Eliminated. 


All the handicaps which the British 
first experienced with the tanks will) 
to a large extent be ¢liminated in the} 
American process. : 

At first the tanks were found to be 
too slow, which had the effect of hold-| 
ing up infantry movements to a dan- 
gerous degree, and not infrequently 


noses from banks or obstructions until) 
hauled out by other machines. 

The question of getting these mon- 
sters over across the seas looms up 
like a discouraging problem, but it is. 
said that the War Department has) 
found a way. 73 

Army officers here are deeply im- 
pressed with the work done by the 
tanks in the British drive. Their par- 
ticular importance is that they can ef- 
fectively cope with the two hitherto 
great barriers to direct attack on the 
enemy trenches, these barriers being 
the machine gun fire and barbed wite. — 

High explosive shells have been on 
way of destroying the barbed bsg = 
stacles and the machine gun fire. The 
tanks appear to provide another means, 
for machine gun fire does not disturb, 


wire entanglements with 
fleulty. 


— to 


swers Criticism of Alleged 
Discrimination in Pro- ~ 
_ motions to Rank of: 
Officers. 


SKED TO STATE ‘STAND 


mber. of Massachusetts: 
House Says Dissatisfac- 


at tion Fills Camps. 
‘BY BEN F. ALLEN, 


Plain: Dealer Bureau, 
' 38 Post Building, 
W.ASHINGTON, Nov. 25. 
The emphatic statement that merit ; 
and merit alone is to be the deter- 
ning factor in all army. assign- 
ih ‘ments and promotions is set forth in 
} an ‘exchange of important correspond- 
} ence between Representative William 
i F. French, chairman of the military 
affairs committee of the Massachu- 
setts state house of répresentatives, 
“and Secretary of War Baker. 
_ The letter of, Secretary Baker may 
be taken’ as a statement of the atti- 
tude of the government as applying 
to the entire country with respect to 
call charges that favoritism and pull 
are’ required to obtain desired army 
pos sts or positions, The letter of Rep- 
resentative French, addressed to Sec- 
retary Baker, says: 
BS. “IT am appealing to you as one, 
who, as acting chairman of the com- 
mittee on military- affairs in the 
Massachusetts house of representa- 
tives this year, had practical charge 
of all military legislation, and who, | 
the coming year, as chairman, will 
have full charge, because certain | 
doubts have been thrust into my mind| 
and because I know that there exists 
today in the minds of some members | 
ur National, army the fear that the || 
2 opng man of ability but without 
riches. and influence, will not find his'| 
place. \ i 
“Alleged cases of the advancement | 
of some men over others of equal 
or greater ability have been quoted | 
to me and I have frequently been j 
told that special training in- life be- | 
fore the war is not counting Bogen 
“the right kind of pull.’ 
Cites Three Cases, s 
“There are three cases of young 
‘men of proved fitness that have par- 
P| ticularly impressed me, ay of them | 
boys today in the, ranks, and each } 
| feels. that all his years of study and 
= 


i 
ones ai Pe | 
£ 
| 
1 
| 


\experience is likely to go for no more | 

‘than the strength of the men who is 
{ able to bear a rifle and take no | 
val greater ‘place. \ 
Bach is an American boy, full) 
l of. pirit: and patriotism, yet a desire 
he largest and biggest work ! 
‘seems: ‘to inspire each. 4 | 


_will bring forward these 


his. part of the state. 
“Another stands high in this com- 


munity as a specialist in ral 
surgery. - 4 oss 
“The third, is an expert Detallirelal 


and chemist, a scholarship man and | 
noted athlete. 


“Yet al three saw recently a young | 


laundryman taken from the ranks of | 
drafted men and given a lieutenant’s 
commission, a young machinist taken : 
‘from a small near-by. factory and 
similarly commissioned, and the: son 
of a rich shoe manufacturer, without‘ 
practical experience, given. stripes as 
some kind of an inspector of- shoe} 
making. > 

“At least these young men believe 
these things, and hundreds of others 
believe them, are losing faith in the 
Selective feature of the draft and in| 
wu way spreading their unfortunate - 
speculation as to whether merit or 
“Something else counts, 

“The young Chamber of Corhmerce 
executive. took ‘the » quartermaster’s 
course at Dartmouth but just as it 
was closing was'called into the draft. 
Because he was the work-horse for 


¢ his chamber when the first loan drive 


and the Red Cross campaign were 
on, and ‘stuck to- his post’ to make 
both a signal success in this dis- 
trict, he lost any opportunity he: 
might otherwise have had. to secure 
a commission. 

“His efforts and those of his friends 
since have been unavailing, yet with- | 
in a tew days a member of congress | 
from another district told him. that | 
hundreds of commissions haye been 
given out to men whose* applications. 
were not in previous to April 12. . 
' “Neither were they graduates of 
training camps. 

“Frankly, Mr. Secretary, I have got 
to meet these charges, and I have got! 
to meet ‘them in the name of Massa-; 
chusetts, a sovereign state that has | 
supported President Wilson and you} 
in everything that you have done or! 
advised. ° 

“During the next session of the 
legislature the friends of these boys } 
and ef other: boys, all over the state, 
hints of 
favoritism with such strength, of ap- 
parent truth.that they will be Piast 
unanswerable. _ 

“The mere retort that. ‘they are un- 
true” will not answer theni, nor w il 
mere denials stop the ‘spirit of unres 
that. is spreading in the ranks of ane 
National army. 

“I know this unrest is there. I sat’ 
opposite a“young officer, at dinner’ 
yesterday who told of his struggles 
to keep the boys at Camp Devens in 
good. spirits fo meet the propaganda | 
of Germans of which today’s papers 
in Massachusetts are full, and I. 
want, because f shall be in a position 
where I will be listened to, to be able 
to give 

such beliefs as I have here outlined 
ate. unjustified, : 

“Will you not, in the interest of a 
military unity that knows no dissen- | 


unassailable evidence that: 


Without intending error is the le: 


nt for less “worthy. men. 
“Up rankly, itsseems to me that your 
letter ‘itself illustrates the’ answer to 
these fears, for you tell men of a 
young laundryman taken from _ the 
ranks of drafted men and given a 
lieutenant’s commission,’ ‘a young 
machinist taken from a small near- 
by factory and similarly commis 
sioned,’ and ‘the son of a rich shoe 
manufacturer, without practical éx- | 
perience, given stripes of some kind 
of an inspector of shoe-making.’ 

“Surely, two at least of these three 
cases cannot be explained on the 

ground of riches, and I can scarcely 
fnanine the’ explanation of pull in 
either of them. : 

“The fact is that nobody in Amer- 
ica \can tell from what walk of life | 
talent and capacity will arise. Ti 
should. be sorry to see a young man - 
of. fortune) ‘who’ had used his oppor 
tunities ‘to! fit himself: ‘to render sery-: | 
“ice . to his country, discriminated | 
against: because of his riches, and T 
should “be sorry to See a poor boy | 
neglected Pecause of his poverty; but 
most of ‘all, I should be humiliated 
and. ashamed to see pull, in the sense 
of personal importunity, or ‘personal / 
or social friendship, affect these grave 
matters. % 

“I know that in Washington the | 
seriousness of this struggle has too 
far impressed us all to permit us 
to think of- any other - principle -of 
selection than ability tg serve, and |: 
when my atte noe Bas been called t9 


-tion aside from ‘merit ana secure ad- Sea 
| 


volve some -other consideration in- 
vestigation has oe dUssiDatod sus- 


{ picion, 


“However, I Redlize that in so vast 
and intricate an organization as the 
army it is always possible for things 
to. g0 amiss, and I will welcome all 
evidence which will enable me to in- 
vestigate and correct and differences 
which may arise. ba 

“This does not mean that we can 
make the necessary selections with- 
out error, for that would be too much 
to hope, but that we can make them 
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|) tha+ —- --eht to expect of ourselves. | 


sion, give me a statement that, will > 


meet the fears of these boys to whom i 


I have referred and one that I may: 
use. in the house if I am ever called 
upon to do so?” 


“In the particular case you gave 


|me of the young men who are in 


'the service and are fearful of a lack 
of opportunity, I can only say that , 
as they are now in a military cay 
they will be given an opportunity, by | 
competition and comparison with; 
their associates to rise to positions, 
of responsibility and command. 

“It sometimes happens that large 
talents in- private lack some essen- 
tial to successful administration in} 
military affairs, and success in other! 
walks of life is no certain guaranty | 
of succeSs as a soldier, but you will} 
be safe in advising all such young | 
|| men to do their duty bravely and 
| cheerfully, and to rest content in the 
| beliet that their chance Swill come to 
Bonn ; 


ig "snoroitep Sah AAT, 


President Wilson and Mr. 


Baker Honor Graduates. 
at Fort Myer. 


ele 


_Assignments to camps are today be- 
ing given to the 940.new officers who re- 
ceived commissions in the Fort Myer 
training camp yesterday afternoon di- 
rect from Secretary Baker, while Presi+ 
dent Wilson nodded approval, after hay- 
ing inspected the training regiment. i 

Before delivering the,commissions Sec- 
retary Baker, told the: successful. candi- 
dates of the hopes officials of the country 
are building on their a’ lity to- help train 
the National “Army. . ‘Secretary Baker 
said he wanted ‘the American Army not } 
only to bring back victory, but,to leave 
in Europe memories of American: chivalry 
and high moral standards. Just before 
Secretary Baker. delivered the diplomas 
the new officers sang several songs which 
have become popular since the United 
States entered the war.’ Kenneth Clark, the 
song leader from Camp Meade, was By 
charge of this part of the program. 

More than sixty Washington southay 
were among those receiving commissions. | 
Robert B. Johnson, 2224 F street north- ; 
west; was one of three men from the! 
training camp to “win commissions as | 
majors. He wor his billet in the field | 
artillery section. ‘ Robert L. Gray of! 
| Brooklyn, N. Y., also was made major of 
field artillery and Stuart S.. Janney of 
Baltimore was made major of infantry. 


) High Officials Present. 


The highest officials of the government 
witnessed the ceremonies and thousands 
of leaders in Washington society and from 
other states crowded about the Presi- 
dent’s stand. 

Following ‘the regimental review Rev. 
Dr. Forrest J. Prettyman, chaplain of the 
Senate, pronounced this invocation: 

“Almighty God, look from Thy throne 
upon us this day as a. nation girds up its 
loins for the mighty task of establishing 
once more on this earth the rule of rea- 
son and the law of life. 

“We cannot shut our eyes to the 
mighty conflict into which we have been 
called. We see the devastation of a fair 
civilization by an organization of ill-will 
against the peaceful nations of the earth. 
We have already felt the shock of battle. 
We move forward under the impulse of a 
high sense of justice and right. 

“We dedicate to Thee the lives of our 
boys. We bring the costly offering of 
their heroic spirits. 


Confidence in Valor. 


“We send them forth with confidence 
in their valor and with certainty of the 
justice of the cause to which they have 
consecrated their lives, 

“We pray Thee to lay Thy hand upon 
them and make them to know their fel- 
lowship with all the noble spirits who in} 
all.the ages have dared to die for human 
freedom. , 

‘We pray Thee to protect them inj; 

danger, to comfort them in days of lone- 
liness and give them the elation of success 
in their high enterprise. 
' “Through their courage and strength 
and wisdom may there be vouchsafed 
one more to all the nations of the earth 
liberty, security and the comradeship of 
a common justice.” 

Col, Charles W, Fenton, commandant 
of the- training camp, introduced Sec- 
retary Baker in a brief speech, review- 
ing the system of training and what | 
had been accomplished by the various 
officers’ reserve camps since the war 
was declared, pointing out that enough | 
[Officers had already been commissioned 
[to command 1,000,000 men and that Y 
when the third camp, starting in Jan- | 


ary, had graduated its men, another 
kam 0A0" traang would ha affiearead ees: 


—— 


A swers Criticism of Alleged 
Discrimination in Pro: 

- motions to Rank of 

- Officers. re 


ASKED. TO STATE STAND 


“Member. i Massachusetts. 
House Says Dissatisfac- | 
tion Fills Camps. 4 


tery 

BY BEN F. ALLEN, 
% Plain Dealer Bureau, if 
ing ¥ 38 Post Building, f 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 25. 
The emphatic statement that merit ; 
and merit alone is to be the deter- 
“Mining factor in all army assign- 
ments and promotions is set forth in 
an exchange of important correspond- | 
ence between Representative William 
#. French, chairman of the military 
affairs committee of the Massachu- 
setts state house of répresentatives, 

and Secretary of War Baker. 
The letter ‘of, Secretary Baker may 
be taken as a. statement.of the atti- 
tude of the government as applying 
to the entire country with respect to 
all charges that favoritism and pull 
are’ required to: obtain desired army 
posts or positions, The letter of Rep- 
resentative French, addressed to Sec- 

retary Baker, says: 

oa am appealing to you as one, 
who, as acting chairman of the com- 
mittee on military- affairs in the 
Massachusetts house of representa- 
tives this year, had practical charge 
of all military legislation, and who, 
the coming year, as chairman, will 
have full charge, because certain | 
doubts have been thrust into my mind} 
and because I know that there exists 


today in the aminds of, some members | 


of our National army the fear that the 
xo eo man of ability -but without 
‘riches and influence, will not find his 
place. : 
z “Alleged cases of the advancement 
of some men over others of equal 
or greater ability have been quoted 
to me and I have frequently been} 
told that special training in life be- | 
fore the war is not counting against | 
‘the right kind of pull.’ } 
Cites Three Cases. suet | 
“There are three cases of young 
men of proved fitness that have par- 
ticularly impressed me, os of them | 
boys today in the, ranks, ‘and each } 
feels , that all his years of study and 
\experience is likely to go for no more | 
‘than the strength of the men who is 
able to bear a rifle and take no | 
‘greater Place. 
“Tach is an American. boy, tun | 
spirit and patriotism, yet a desire) 
° ey largest and biggest work | 


th 


% 


Another eandd high in this com- 
munity as a sapecialist in auray 
surgery. — 

“The third is an expert metallurgist 
and chemist, a scholarship man and 
noted athlete. 

“Yet all three saw recently a young | 
laundryman taken from the ranks of } 
drafted men and given a lieutenant’s ! 
commission, a young machinist taken ; 
‘from a small near-by . factory and 
similarly commissioned, andthe. son 
of a, rich shoe manufacturer, without 
pr. actical experience, given. stripes as 
some kind of an inspector of shoe 
making. 3 

“At least these young men believe 
these things, and hundreds of others 
believe them, are losing faith in the 
Selective feature of the draft and in | 
a way spreading their unfortunate’ 
speculation as to whether merit. or 
something else counts. 

“The young Chamber of Commerce 
executive. took © ‘the quartermaster’s 
course at Dartmouth but just as it 
was closing was‘called into the draft. 
Because he was the work-horse for 
his chamber when the first loan drive 
and the Red Cross campaign were 
on, and stuck to his post’ to make 
both a signal success in this dis- 
trict, he lost any opportunity he | 
might otherwise have had. to secure 
a, commission, 

“His efforts and those of his friends 
since have been unavailing, yet with- 
in a tew days a member of congress | 
from another district told him that 
hundreds sf commissions haye been 
given out to men whose’ applications. 
were not in previous to April 12.. « 
' “Neither were they graduates of 
training camps. 

“Frankly, Mr. Secretary, I have got } 
to meet these charges, and I have got! 
to meet ‘them in the name of Massa- 
chusetts, a sovereign state that has 
supported President Wilson and you} 
in everything that you have done or | 
advised. © ; | 

“During the next session of the 
legislature the friends of these boys! 
and of other: boys, all over the state, 
will bring forward these hints of 
favoritism with such strength of ap-. 
parent truth that they will be Bee 
unanswerable. _ 

“The mere retort that. they are un- 
true will not answer them, nor w We 
mere denials stop the spirit of unres 
| that- is spreading in the ranks of fhe 
National army. — 

“T know this unrest is there. I sat! 
opposite a* young officer , at dinner 
yesterday who told of his struggles 

to keep the boys at Camp Devens in 
good spirits to. meet the propaganda 
of Germans of which today’s papers 
in Massachusetts are full, 
want, because I shall be in a position 
where I will be listened to, to be able 
to. give 


are. unjustified. y 
“Will you not, in the interest of a 


and I. 


h 


“tee . to 


-tion- aside from merit ana secure ad- 
vancement for less “worthy. men. 
é “Frankly, it-sseems to me that your 
letter itself illustrates the answer to 
these fears, for you tell men of a 
young laundryman taken from the 
ranks of drafted men ae: given a 
lieutenant’s commission,” “fh young 
machinist taken from a small near- 
by ‘factory and similarly commis 
sioned,’ and ‘the son of a rich shoe 
manufacturer, without practical éx-- 
perience, given stripes of some kind 
of an inspector of shoe-making.’ : 

“Surely, two at least of these three 
cases cannot be explained on the 
ground of riches, and I can scarcely 
imagine the explanation of pull in 
either of them. ; : 

“The fact is that nobody in Amer- 
ica \can tell from what walk of life 
talent and capacity will arise, Tj 
should. be sorry to see a young man ‘| 
of. fortune; ‘who had used his oppor 
tunities ‘to! fit himself - to render serv- 
his country, discriminated 
against: because of his riches, and T 
should * be sorry to See a poor boy 
neglected Pecause of his poverty; but 
most of all, I should be humiliated | 
and.ashamed to see pull, in the sense 
of personal importunity, or *ersonal 
or social friendship, affect these grave 
matters, * 

‘I Know that in Washthizton the | 
seriousness of this struggle has too 
far impressed us all to permit us 
to think of: any other principle of 
selection than ability tq serve, and} 
when my attention has been called to | 
cases of selection which seem to in- 
volve some -other consideration in- | 
vestigation has ee dissipated sus- 
picion, 

“However, I redlize that in so vast 
and intricate an organization as the 
army it is always possible for things 
to go amiss, and I will welcome all | 
evidence which will enable me to in- 
vestigate and correct and differences 
which may arise. 3s 

“This does not mean that we can 
make the necessary selections with- 
out error, for that would be too much 
to hope, but that we can make them 
without intending error is_the least 


4 


“In the particular case you gave 
| me of the young men who are in 
the service and are fearful of a lack 


| that —- -eht to expert of ourselves. — 


' of opportunity, I can only say that | 


unassailable evidence that | 
such beliefs as I have here outlined i 


military unity that knows no dissen- | 


sion, give me a statement that, will | 


I have referred and one that I may | 
use in the house if I am ever called 
upon to do so?” 


as they are now in a military camp © 
they will be given an opportunity by | 
competition and comparison with | 
their associates to rise to positions, 
of responsibility and command. | 
“Tt sometimes happens that large | 
talents in private lack some See 
tial to successful administration in} 
; military affairs, and success in other} 
estat of life is no certain guaranty 
of succeSs as a soldier, but you will | 
be safe in advising all such young, 
men to do their duty bravely and 
| cheerfully, and to rest content in: the 
| belief that their chance ‘will come to 


7 Ww r do. j 
meét the fears of these boys to whom ‘| | show what they can ‘do 


| “The wholesomest state of mind for 
| these young men will be one in which} 
; , they are not seeking to establish com=j 
1 ' parisons between themselyes and | 
others, for their judgment will nat ! 
urally be biased in such an effort 


= 


3 ‘and what they” ac 
do, and as they approach their m é 
"mum of output they will, not be long 
military su- 


undiscovered by their 
periors, for our search for such young 


men is constant.” 
——__ —_ .. - -ga se --—— 
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CAMP ASSIGNMENTS! 


President Wilson and Mr 


Baker Honor Graduates 
at Fort Myer. 


inept 


_Assignments to camps are today be- 
ing given to the 940.new officers who re- 
ceived commissions in the Fort Myer 
training camp yesterday afternoon di- 
rect from Secretary Baker, while Presi+ 
dent Wilson nodded approval, after hay- 
ing inspected the training regiment. j 
Before delivering the,commissions Sec- 
retary Baker, told the. successful candi- 
dates of the hopes officials of the country 
are building on their ability ‘to- help train 
thé National “Army. «Secretary Baker 
said he wanted “the American Army not} 
only to bring back victory, but,to leaye | 
in Europe memories of American: chivalry 
and high moral standards. Sust before 
Secretary Baker. delivered the diplomas 
the new officers sang several songs which 
have become popular since the United 
States entered the war. Kenneth Clark, the ; 
song leader from Camp Meade, was in) 
charge of this part of the program. i 
More than ‘sixty Washington youths 
were among those receiving commissions. 
Robert B. Johnson, 2224 I street north- { 
west, was one of three men from the 
training camp to “win commissions as | 
majors. He wor his billet in the field} 
artillery section. ‘ Robert L. Gray of! 
Brooklyn, N. Y., also was made major of 


field artillery and Stuart S. Janney of 
Baltimore was made major of infantry. 


) High Officials Present. 


The highest officials of thé government 
witnessed the ceremonies and thousands 
of leaders in Washington society and from 
other states crowded about the Presi- 
dent’s stand. 

Following ‘the regimental review Rev. 
Dr. Forrest J. Prettyman, chaplain of the 
Senate, pronounced this invocation: 

“Almighty God, look from Thy throne 
upon us this day as a nation girds up its 
loins for the mighty task of establishing 
once more on this earth the rule of rea- 
son and the law of life. 

“We cannot shut our eyes to the 
mighty conflict into which we have been 
called. We see the devastation of a fair 
civilization by an organization of ill-will 
against the peaceful nations of the earth. 
We have already felt the shock of battle. 
We move forward under the impulse of a 
high sense of justice and right. 

“We dedicate to Thee the lives of our 
boys. We bring the costly offering of 
their heroic spirits. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Confidence in Valor. 


“We send them forth with confidence 
in their valor and with certainty of the 
justice of the cause to which they have 
consecrated their lives. 

“We pray Thee to lay Thy hand upon 
them and make them to know their fel- 
lowship with all the noble spirits who in 
all.the ages have dared to die for human 
freedom. ' 

“We pray Thee to protect them in} 

danger, to comfort them in days of lone- 
liness and give them the elation of success, 
in their high -enterprise. 
' “Through their courage and strength 
and wisdom may there be vouchsafed 
one more to all the nations ofthe earth 
liberty, security and the comradeship of 
a common justice.” 

Col, Charles W. Fenton, commandant 
of the- training camp, introduced Sec- 
retary Baker in a brief speech, review- 
ing the system of training and what 
had been accomplished by the various 
officers’ reserve camps since the war 
was declared, pointing out that enough 


officers had already been commissioned 


to command 1,000,000 men and that 
WHER poe puled camp, gaa in Jan- 
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\ PRESIDENT WILSON AND SECRETARY BAKER REVIEW AND GIVE DIPLOMAS TO 
ys OFFICERS GRADUATING FROM FORT MYER TRAINING CAMP. 
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Upper: The President and Army officers reviewing t 


; { 
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Lower: Seeretary Baker presenting the diplomas. 
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Spade xemenng then the 
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positive 


‘New. York the following morning. 

“This if the fifth investigation where 
I have co-operated .with officers from 
Governors Island,’’ said Mrs. Humiston 
yesterday. ‘‘ Governors Island was in- 
structed by the War Department to help 
me investigate conditions around mili- 
tary camps, especially Camp Upton, as 
sa direct result of charges which Mr. 
| Fosdick, Chairman of ‘the Committee 


jon Morals for Military ‘Ca 


1ES DETECTIVES ‘SPIED 


i 


hy e . 


Wom in Lawyer Says She Sent 
ple to Learn Truth of Reports) 

encerni 
y FO a ne ~ oe re se 

s. Grace Humiston, whose agents, 
C, Atkins and the so-called Ade- 

ine ancis, were arrested at Camp Up- 


ton 


| Baker had stated he did not regard my 


ernors Island already. 
“The facts concerning the visit’or At- 


would not have been given out by me} 
‘to the press until the elose of the in- 
¥ vestigation begun yesterday by’ army 
Jast Sunday night by the military | officers, except for the report of the af- 


uple were investigating allegations’ of. ; v 
nditions at the camp, declared yes- 
terday that in bringing out the facts re- 
garding conditions around the camps, 
‘she was acting in co-operation with the 
commanding officer of the Department 
jthe Wast on Governors Island. She 
that the War .Department, shortly 


r her public statements against the 


office had attempted to s 
camp, and had been arrested. 


Investigation oft Report: 


my office went to,the camp last Sun- 


alleged conditions at Camp Upton did 


tary camps, had ordered Governors Isl- that it was possible for men to take 
and to co-operate with her in an effort | Young girls to the hotél within the camp 
to learn the truth. lines. The report I had wags that if the 
? girl looked 18 the man registered her-as 
his wife; if she looked under that age 
they registered as brother and sister. 
The investigation sueeeeded in estab- 
lishing the proof of the report. , 
\“ This man Atkins and the girl repre- 
sented’ themselves as man and wife. 
They had no baggage, and were as- 
signed to a room and no quéstions asked. 
Had it not been for the fact that they 


nt Mr. Atkins and Miss Francos 


hi 
1 


Miss Francis while at a dance I gave 
a week ago, they would have been per- 
mitted to remain over night. 

‘* Atkins went there. solely, because he 
censidered it a duty and withont com- 


in the army. Some time ago he told 
nee. me that he had a young daughter, and 
me of the facts which the affidavits | was interested in my work of saying 
th Atkins, who was formerly a sol- | young women. He told me conditions 
under Major Gen. Bellin the Phil-|he knew of in Camp Upton which he 
ines, | Miss Francis, whose real | said he had seen when he worked there 
Mrs. Humiston has asked to be| as a carpenter. He was not the one 
sh who told me of the death of the two 
young girls at Upton. I.had_ already 
eeiperes eertain information which Mr. 
tkins verified, and then he offered to 
prove that immoral conditions existed in 
the hotel at Camp Upton. 
«¢T¢ you will select a girl you can} 
trust and whom you will trust to me to 


1 


ON POST: 
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Policies Governing | 


Fi St 


T 


y are called than any 


civilian beyond the draft age whose services 


There have been numerous 


cases of young men of draft age who have 


Announces 


G FOR “SLACKER OFFICERS.” 


saker 


-Noncombative Appointments. 


So-called “slacker commissions,” through 


which men of draft age seek to escape serv- 
jee in the ranks and obtain officers’ places in 


A 


These are, first, that no men of draft ages 
be commissioned unless it is shown clearly 
The problem of commissions in the va- 
rious staff departments of the army that | 
i “¢ 
therefore are exempt from the operations of 
the selective service law under which the 


that they are better fitted for the special 
obtained commissions in those services, and 


struck a snag in two general policies laid 
work to which the 


down by Secretary Baker. 


SN 


& 
pare 


noneombatant branches of the army, have 
can be procured, and second, that no func- 
tion of the army that can be carried on effi- 
clently with civillang shall be placed on a 
military footing by commissioning the men 
needed to supervise the work. 

have to do with the supply lines, transpor- 
tation, construction and a hundred other 
noncombatant functions of the service is a 
difficult one. 


| 


; > later on | will 
the. report whic ein had |. as 


an hour before train 
Miss Francis. Mr. Atkins h : 

Ss Francis ‘once, and then had not| j, 
talked. to her. I told Miss Fran ‘ 


ad only seen 


him to register her as his ‘wife, to take} 
note of the room they were assigned to, 


nd then to return at once to New York, 
vyhere I would meet her. 
o say that she came from me, and that 
is why she evaded the questions asked. 

““ Atkins and Miss Francis went to the 
otel. There, Mr. Atkins, as he says in 
is affidavit, was hesitating whether he 
ld register her as his sister or his 
when the clerk said, ‘You want a 
for yourself, and your wife,’ . 
upstairs after conyers-— 
he course of which the clerk 


I told her not} 


trains and it was necessary to seek ac- 


mps, madefiwi commodations for the night at the hotel. 


against me, and after Secretary of War! roon) 
“They went 
statements as charges against the aymy.}ing, in t 
Hl : T have co-operated in investigations with}made the statement that 
ng the Hotel at Upton. /| three different army officers from Gov-gcamp, not a hotel.’ var : 

= } —“\esme down again and inquired for a 
i : taxicab to take them back to New York. 
<ins and Miss Francis to the hotel| They had been r 2 
time by Sergeant Klein 
and Bakers’ 


Afterwards they 


of the Cooks’ | 
who reported 
them, When they were told that there 
i { was no other train, th 
police, while, as the police assert, the| fair which came from the camp, The have to hire a machine t 

. ; report alleged that detectives from myj other stati 


that they would 
o go to an- 
ould catch a 


on where they ¢ 
they went up to the rom to 
as then they 


military police came in 
tkins asked the reasons for the arrest. 
He was told that ‘ You’ are spies for 
sent to spy on the 
Then they were taken separate~ 
where a. Lieutenant 
Brown and a Major questioned them. 
At no time did they see or talk to 


leased after being ques- 
rancis was taken back 
po sees We eS 


py on the} late train, v 
: 5 discuss_matters, and it w 
were arrested. 
_ “ When the 


“That ig not true. No detective from} 4 


day night. But persons ‘who had vyol- camp,’ 


unteered to get the truth as to certain ly to headquarters, 


‘morals of some of the men in the mili- 8° They went to investigate the report | General Bell. 
aise ae ghey, were re 
ondd, 


were recognized by a soldier who met. 


| 
| 
pensation. He formerly was a oi 
} 


age have found shelter in the commissioned 


| grades of the noncombatant branches of the 
Tt is not desirable, however, to make any 
hard and fast rule against staff commis- 


service from the liability of service at the 
sions for draft-age men, since there cer- 


to the great body of the drafted men and to 
front, 


keep this element of the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the army at a minimum in justice 
prevent any suggestion that men of draft 


a 


desire of Secretary Baker, apparently, to 
tainly are special cases which should be con- 


fighting troops are being mobilized. It is the 
 gidered. 


| tS be After a delay far 
Giving New too long and more 
Heart than mysterious, Sec- 

A retaries DANIgLS and 

te Knitters. Baker have issued a 
statement to the effect that, far from 
wanting to discourage the knitting of 
woolen garments for the army and navy 

| by ‘four good women,” they highly ap- 
| preciate what has already been done in 
this direction and hope that the ‘good 
work of ‘providing through the Red 
Cross comforts for our soldiers and sail- 
ors’? will earn their further thanks. 
There is in this statement no repeti- 
tion of previous assertions from tke 
same source that the Government had 
adequately equipped all the men in its 
service, and that additions by civilian 
hands to their stock of clothing were to 
be counted merely as superfluous luxu- 
ries. ‘Presumably the Secretaries have 
been getting, since they made, or al- 
‘lowed to be made in their names, the 
announcement -that so astonisked and 
grieved the women knitters, some of the 
information as to camp conditions that 
has constantly been coming to everybody 
who had a friend or acquaintance either 
in training or in service. Why they did 
not have that information before is in- 
comprehensible, but the question is now 
unimportant. ; 

Nobody imagines for a moment tkat 
either Mr. Danigts or Mr. Baker would 
have said what they were quoted as say- 
ing if they had known conditions as they 
were, and nobody suspects in the slight- 
est degree that they begrudge the coun- 
try’s defenders what they need in 
the way of protection from the Winter 
weather. Probably it was just that they 
fell into the error, so common to the oc- 
cupants of high office, of assuming that 
an order given is an order obeyed. 

It is a pity that the mistake was made 
in this case, for a brief explanation of 
the facts—the confession that though 
the Government was doing its very best 
to clothe the men properly, the task 
had proved too great for immediate per- | 
formance—would have contented every-| 
body, and the men themselves would 
have been tke last to complain of hard- 
ships which, while real, are trivial in- 
deed in comparison with others that war 
inflicts—with others which they, as 
patriotic Americans, are willing and 

j even glad to endure in their country’s 
bekalf. eee ae 

It was the denial of the existence of 

| hardships knowr to thousands and thou- 
jused impatience, and 
of needed help in a 
tone that caused deep 
ot a little of justified 


| rather disdainful 

| humiliation an 

feadiens tions 
od od Ran tv 
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BAKER. 

mIET us raise our hats to Newton 
Diehl Baker, Secretary of 
War. He has not done every- 
thing we could wish, but he 
has accomplished so much more than 
President Wilson or any other mem- 
ber of this administration that he de- 
serves all praise. He has carried out 
the draft with absolute fairness, not- 
withstanding delays. He has put 
black troops in nearly every canton- 
ment. He has commissioned nearly 


700 Negro officers in the United States © 


Army. He has sent black troops to 
the front. He has made no discrimi- 
nation in treatment or pay or oppor- 
tunity. To be sure, we are segre- 
gated; but that was according to a 
foolish law for which the Secretary 
was not responsible. We are not per- 
mitted to volunteer beyond our four 
regiments but there, again, the au- 
thority of the Secretary is, at least, 
in doubt. Considering his limitations 
and the tremendous opposition to any 
act of justice to the Negro, Secretary 
Baker has done well. And he has 
crowned his well-doing by appointing 
an official advisor who belongs to the 
Negro race. 

There remains one more thing for 
Secretary Baker to do. We have not 
yet our full quota of Negro officers. 
There were 86,300 Negroes called in 
the first draft. Allowing us no of- 
ficers higher than captain, this would 
call for a thousand colored officers, 
and if we furnish 200,000 Negro 
troops in the second draft, as seems 
likely, we should have at least three 
thousand officers. We have at pres- 
ent seven hundred. We need a sec- 
ond officers’ training camp next Jan- 
uary. We can furnish the men; will 
the Government furnish the instruc- 
tion? Every reader of TH CRISIS 
should urge this upon Sec 

f aker and upon his congress 
on’t delay. Write immediately. 
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Harris & Ewing PRESIDENT WILSON INSPECTING HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS 
While a member of the Society of Automotive Engineers explained to him the details. Third from the President is 
S cretary Baker. Thes2 two trucks were designed in less than thirty days, and the dies, tools and patterns were rushed 


to completion in twenty-five per cent of the usual working time 
/ 


pO} e 2 he —e 
nal creation and they never have got- 
ten over it. I not o want them to 
die bravely on French battle fields, if | 
that be the fate in store for them, and | 
to water with their blood on that 

lood stained field the tree of liberty, | 
which they-are so willing to do but _ 


5 - sooty Z . “eos r : ‘e ‘4 4 f d a 
yr. Car Dealers’ Association. . Liat a. i ; ; ALE 80 Win es 4 Bn 
4 . ; = iz ; : want them to live France and Eng- 
spirit which seems to ani- > ee) jand in such a knightly way that that 
dent of the Ohio Auto. TIC |while they are there and when they 
ARMED W. c oh i) \ 4. come away the imgpycrsion left on Brit~- 
: Bony - ish and French minds of the American 
iv a Serer aud the re ts ee ua: 
y e | ey are truly’sons of civiliza- 
Secretary of tion. with t qaoes turned toward 


their. 
H eas . . the ligh d that th tion which 
‘With Patriotic Discussion of © they ee reeent to the French and _Brit- 
America’s Part in War. 


} ish nations can join hands in an indis- 
soluble combination for the protection 
and guaranty of a reign of peace and 
justice and righteousness throughout 
the world. . 

“BHyery man in this audience would 
like to contribute to that. I suppose 
| perhaps that the grief that. affects 
most ‘of us who have come to my time 
of life is that the doctors say ‘that we 


Others to indorse this sentiment 


e C. C. Kilbury, secretary of the ‘Newton D. Baker, secretary of war, 
do ony Men-|| made a-stirring address to Columbians 


at the Ideal Theater yesterday, af 
| ternoon. Although it was not known 


ures Secretary Caley 0 
overnment’s heal to 


C} 
All Busine noo ‘ witil late inthe day. that. Mr..Baker |are too old to go. J sit in my office 
rotect All Bu Iness : iba et, ane eee Knapp, sec- would make «a public address, the au- | and men come in and stand ‘in front 
Biever 0 e Lodi Automobile Club. | ditorium ws. j&mimbeat with an’ ens ‘).ofime and slap their chests and dance 
mong Clevelanders to commend ; 5 iad ; ‘around and perform antics, and when 


1 thusiastic. audience, which, fairly rock- |y, am surprised at them-they say, ‘Mr. 
| ed with applause. Mr. Baker was in- | Secretary, have you ever seen anybody 

; younger and stronger than I am?’ and 
I say, “You seem strong,’ and they say, 
I am too old’ to go, 


During War. - 
BSA me ' Poe ied © Brued Mowr 00, Bred 
ie ae ) . Bran is c ree 
RE HEADS, ALSO , IN LIN: » Wood of the Fred CG. Wood. Co. | troduced ‘by. Governér Manning. In) 
Sg bea fn, ‘ M. L. Bridgman, branch manager} part Mi. Baker said: 


‘i 5? ere of the Willys-Overland Co., and | “This great camp which you have And one of things 
P arte Py i ey is QO pe J. Schmunk, sales manager of the! e Aan ws ¥ ; ¥ fice in Washing- 
0 ear Ss President Gives eerless Motor. Care eolat i on the outskirts of your city and n Washing- 
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j I | 
VP Particular interest is attached by | 
| 


which now has some 16,000 *men in it t our’ time; it is 


ton, ‘No, 
the young man’s 
roie opportunity; 
do the mulling 
dustry; but the 


af Intimate Details of | the motor car trade to the statement will soon have a full division of 27,- 
f Frank A. Seiberling, president of 000 men, and. they are going to 60. 


Paps: SAS . ‘lo 
.' sé cs Situation. ‘the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., | across the sea and fight with heroes 


BY J. K. SCHMIDT. |" te ates Chamber of Commerce. “Now you and 1 have very deep in- men,’ And each perso 
; mite tate of Stopping automobiles terests in this .enterprise; ~we have: tae turns Asay eed Ger a 


cial assurance from Newton D. “wand if I’ were to put the question 


} altogether is nonsense,” is his ver- 
to a yote in this audience of every man 


dict. ‘The government will lay a many interests in it... Of, course it is: 


er, secretary of war; was received |} }, ‘ sana brags oe oF 
: ‘ eavy hand on non-essential indus- our first interest that these boys | 5) th ¢ acceptability as a sol- 
erday by Fred H. Caley, secre-|/ tries. But the motor car and tire should come back, as. they will come | p0V¢ @ age of BocCepEs ees 

raat ML M < 4 ty i i ier as to whether he wanted to help 
ar back. with victory in their hands. And fn this heroic. enterprise, the vote 


of the Cleveland Automobile 
‘that the automobile industry is 
ig the closest co-operation of 
svernment..Mr.. Baker's letter. 
to the “Help Win the; 


industries are not in that class. The st th ictor t th 6 
motor car fits in for the direct pur- ae mene ee aning: Mat ye mare would be unanimous, 
pose of the war to a larger extent bombard defenseless places and peo- zoids 00 Ba oi oF put we can help 
than we have yet realized. The com- ples, not that we may tear up treaties 6 can Bo, . b 3 
as : ay- 5 3 You people are going to live neighbors 
mercial end will expand tremen- and call them scraps of paper, not) ;, ty Sung men in the camp. Let 
f that we may impose our imperial will i era be Ratethe: capinit Sof 
‘ ¢ cs upon somebody else, but in order that end Card v 5 Nh th 
While the joy riders will be we may help to pass on to other peo- America that they will take with them 
clipped off, the man who takes his ples and to later generations the free- as ug spirit ae Sr upreht pation: OB 
family out for a Sunday or holiday doms and liberties which our fathers ad Being pret aera Ce mahete 
spin to get readjustment after the fought and died. for here. and which | ctrength eiera oo them. furth as 
week’s tension will not be criticized have demonstrated a vere by eas ae not only in a military 
‘as in England. Many cars now used eB ties Vans On eRe ent nent sense, but as neighbors of good will 
pr ; for passenger purposes will be con- gressive, industrial, commercial,  lib- and righteousness. You can be Anne 
here verted into truck service to aid war erty loving people of modern civiliza- helpful to those young men by, continu 
‘Be iy M i i d Ips & P - ing the policy you haye already begun. 
work. More tires will be used, no tion, ¥ 
ai ” Beginning with your great governor 
matter what happens. Best Men tp Go. the State of. South Carolina has been 
:" eS) “And then we have another interest iS seh] 5 f th 
(hel is. a eae ep ae css LE in the: preparation of this army. The most hospitable to the soldiers of the 
sneaidenh of ANG United States . every republic and most helpful in the activi- 
president when he is elected goes to ties of the republic which are neces" 
B vast deal of trouble to éomb the | 52°Y. for this enterprise. Continue for- 
country and find men whom he may ward in that way. Support, the active 
send abroad as diplomatic representa- ities of the Young Man's Christian At 
send ake send-an ambassador to Ger~| Soveton and the other agencies | os 
many, we send an ambassador to your community. Open your arms and 
Wrance; and one to Italy, and the pur- take these soldier Boxe in so hee weep 
ae: pose of those ambassadors is to Tep- ER Oyo ye eee ney ee Pon ir 
; resent us in those countries and tell only out of the’ inspiration of sae 
the British or the French people or own ‘heroic youths but with a message 
ieee Talia people, whoever the case’ from you, an impression given them by. 
maybe, what kind of oo ae Ameri- ye A a ELE reey tet wey: 
ans are. -And when one of those am- a j We i 5 
net ; ; ple and that their struggle, their sac 
bassadors is over there he goes about | yifice and their victory are for you 
from=place, to. place and makes! and for our common country.” 
speeches ‘and addresses audiences and i 
tells them about our industry and our 
Wommerce and our love of liberty, our 
goodness of heart, our observance of 
the ideals of morality, our desire to 
y see the world civilized and to try to 
teach those people to have a correct, 
just judgment of our customs, in or- 
der that we may live in “harmony 
with those people and join our aspira- 
tions with theirs for the accomplish- 
ment of the highest things for arg 
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man kind. Such ambassadors ar 
ehosen by the president. But we an 
about to send another kind of amba 
“sadors, we are about to send ambas- 
sadors who will not visit kings and 
speak in important places, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men 
ehosen right out of your homes and 
mine, your husbands and prothers d 
sons and mine. And they are may 33 
over to fight with the Hnglish people 
and the I*rench people and be neigh- 
bors with them, and when _ they “feo: 
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tion, who said any misguided effort 
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rk a lasting) prejudic against 
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back these Pnglish and French ypeo- 
ple will have a_ picture of us, mot 
drawn from the lofty and calculated 
words of Some official representative 
who goes as an ambassador to create 
a good opinion, but by actual contact 
with young Americans as they really 
are. : 
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KEEP AMERICA SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


The outrageous treatment recently received 


by Rey. Herbert S. Bigelow, 
the hands of a Kentucky mob, 


of Cincinnati, at 
was an exhibi- 
tion of cowardice and brutality such as might 
be expected only from the “unspeakable Turk,” 


or a band of painted savages. 

Should the foul and dastardly crime go -un- 
whipt of justice it will be to our country’s 
shame—the more so because it was committed 


by self-styled ‘patriots,’ and “in the name of 
the women and children of Belgium,’ whom 
Bigelow sympathized with as warmly as he 


strongly condemned their German despoilers. 


Bigelow was about to enter a hall to deliver 
a lecture when he was seized by masked men, 
handcuffed, kidnaped, and hurried in an auto- 
followed by 


secluded spot in the country, 


mobile, twenty-one others, to a 
where he was 
. stripped of his clothing and bound to a tree. 
His naked body was then unmercifully lashed 
with a blacksnake whip and covered with crude 
petroleum. When the fiends became tired of 
the “rare sport,” they spat upon him and turned 


him loose. 


He succeeded in finding his way to the house 
of a priest, where he was taken care of and 
sent to Cincinnati. Then he went to a hospital, 
where it was found that he was terribly lace- 
rated. For some days his condition was crit- 
ical, as it yet may be. The “Moral Engines’ 
of the press do not let us know about such 
trifles. 


Only one metropolitan daily newspaper in 
California (the Bulletin), only one in New 
York (the Evening Post), only one in Massa- 
chusetts (the Springfield Republican), and none 
anywhere else in the land, so far as we know, 
condemned the atrocious act or published the 
following public statement by Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker: 


I am greatly shocked at the reported violence 
to my friend Mr. Bigelow. It is, of course, 
lawless; but it is also brutal and cowardly. The 
cause of the United States is not aided, but is 
hurt, by this kind of thing. It is alleged that 
those who beat him said something about aveng- 
ing- the Belgians, ‘but the lynching of Belgium 
is not avenged by having lawless lynchings of 
our own. 

The right of free speech is guaranteed by our 
Constitution, and abuses of that right are pun- 
ished by law. No night riders are needed, and 
when tke country is at war for liberty and jus- 
tice they make a humiliating contrast to our 
national ideals and aims. 


Herbert S. Bigelow is not unknown 


Francisco, where he has lectured on several oc- 
casions to large audiences of thinking men and 


women. _No wonder Secretary of War Baker 
is not ashamed to call him his “friend,” for he 
is the friend of all humanity. 

Bigelow is pastor of the People’s Church in 


Cincinnati, was president of the recent Ohio 
State Constitutional Convention, and was asso- 
ciated with the late Mayor Tom Johnson of 
Cleveland in his many activities for bettering 
industrial and political conditions. He is a 
gifted orator and courageous, yet as 


spirit as ever lived. 


gentle a 


What Bigelow’s attitude has been 
the war into which our country was forced by 
the acts of the German Government, we do 
not know, but of one thing we are certain— 
that he has in violated the law or 
“given aid and comfort to the enemy” by any 
word he has said or written. The anarchists 


regarding 


no way 


who maltreated him are the guilty ones; and, 
although calling themselves “patriots,” are trait- 
ors to our institutions and ideals. They are 


more dangerous than the avowed enemy. 


The President must have had them in mind, 
and other cowardly miscreants like them, when, 
in addressing the American Federation of Labor 
Convention the other day, he said: 

The mob spirit is displaying itself here and 
there in this country. I have sympathy with what 
some men are saying, but I have no sympa- 
thy with the men that take their punishment 
into their own hands; and I want to say to 
every man who does join such a mob that I do 
not recognize him as worthy of the free insti- 
tutions of the United States. There are some 
organizations in this country whose object is 
anarchy and the destruction of law, but I would 
not meet their efforts by making myself a part- 
ner in destroying the law. I despise and hate 
their purposes, but I respect the ancient proc- 
esses cf justice. 


Herbert S. Bigelow, 


be in favor of peace—even peace at any price. 


like many others, may 


If so, he is in the wrong; and if the airing of 
his views tends to cause disaffection in this hour 
of the Nation’s peril, the Federal arm of the 
Government is long enough to reach him and 
strong enough to silence or subdue him. 
Indiscriminate interference with and intoler- 
ance of free speech—particularly if accompanied 
by mob violence and inhumanity—can never 
“make the world safe for democracy,” but may 
cause it to be whispered abroad that our own 


country is not “safe for democracy.” 
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Colored Soldiers Due to ve | 


German propaawieay 


‘RAGE QUESTION PASSING 
IN ARMY, HE DECLARES “he 


ee 


Denying Diéchthinaltion’ He Tels ie 


of 625 Colored Officers Al- | 
ready Commissioned. 


(Special to The World, 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 
indicating his belief that German | 
propagandists are seeking to spread | 
discord among the colored “popula~ 


4 —Plainly 2 


oy 


tion on ‘the ground that colored sol-| * 


diers are getting unfair tr eatment in 
the National Army, Secretary of War | 
Baker to-day directed Emmett J. } 
Scott a special assistant to guard the | 
interests of the colored race in the 
army, to investigate complaints of 
discrimination which ‘the Secretary 
believes to ye unwarranted, 

‘Referring to the charge that col- : 
ored men are being assigned to ser- 
vice battalions exclusively, Mr, ° Ba- | 
ker called attention to the fact that | 
these battalions are made up of both 
‘colored and white troops, and ‘pointed 
out. that such an assignment was 
hardly a discrimination, in view on 
the fact that it entailea less Ton 
sure to: i, a wservice in the ' 


ranks. i 
The Secretary pointed “out i 
more than 625 of, the colored re eV 
officeys who had completed the ‘course | 
at Fo /Des Moines, Ja., had al 
réceiyed commissions; that nearly. 
colored: physicians have received 10 
missions, and ‘that - 22, full Te | 
force of 30,000 colored soldiei al rel d- 


ing representatives in virtu 
br’ fats ‘ot the service, wae 


'“All of my reports,’’ he’ bie | 
“indicate that the colored. men | 
accepting this as an opportuni 
serve and not an accosion f 
ating discord or trouble, an white 
men and officers are passing “over the. 
question of race differenes in a 2 help- 
ful Spirit. =| 
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received 
by Rey. Herbert S. Bigelow, of Cincinnati, at 
the hands of a Kentucky mob, was an exhibi- 


The outrageous treatment recently 


tion of cowardice and brutality such as might 
be expected only from the “unspeakable Turk,” 
or a band of painted savages. 


Should the foul and dastardly crime go un- 
whipt of justice it will be to our country’s 
shame—the more so because it was committed 
by ‘self-styled “patriots,’ and “in the name of 
the women and children of Belgium,’ whom 
Bigelow sympathized with as warmly as he 
strongly condemned their German despoilers. 


Bigelow was about to enter a hall to deliver 
a lecture when he was seized by masked men, 
handcuffed, kidnaped, and hurried in an auto- 
mobile, followed by twenty-one others, to a 
secluded spot in the country, where he was 
stripped of his clothing and bound to a tree. 
His naked body was then unmercifully lashed 
with a blacksnake whip and covered with crude 
petroleum. When the fiends became tired of 


the “rare sport,” they spat upon him and turned 
him loose. 


He succeeded in finding his way to the house 
of a priest, where he was taken care of and 
sent to Cincinnati. Then he went to a hospital, 
where it was found that he was terribly lace- 
rated. For some days his condition was crit- 
ical, as it yet may be. The “Moral Engines” 
of the press do not let us know about such 
trifles. 


Only one metropolitan daily newspaper in 
California (the Bulletin), only one in New 
York (the Evening Post), only one in Massa- 
chusetts (the Springfield Republican), and none 
anywhere else in the land, so far as we know, 
condemned the atrocious act or published the 
following public statement by Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker: 


I am greatly shocked at the reported violence 
to my friend Mr. Bigelow. It is, of course, 
lawless; but it is also brutal and cowardly. The 
cause of the United States is not aided, but is 
hurt, by this kind of thing. It is alleged that 
those who beat him said something about aveng- 
ing- the Belgians, ‘but the lynching of Belgium 
is not avenged by having lawless lynchings of 
our own. 


The right of free speech is guaranteed by our 
Constitution, and abuses of that right are pun- 
ished by law. No night riders are needed, and 
when the country is at war for liberty and jus- 
tice they make a humiliating contrast to our 
national ideals and aims, 


Herbert S. Bigelow is not unknown i 


Francisco, where he has lectured on several oc- 
casions to large audiences of thinking men and 
women. No wonder Secretary of War Baker 
is not ashamed to call him his “friend,” for he 
is the friend of all humanity. 


Bigelow is pastor of the People’s Church in 
Cincinnati, was president of the recent Ohio 
State Constitutional Convention, and was asso- 
ciated with the late Mayor Tom Johnson of 
Cleveland in his many activities for bettering 
industrial and political conditions. He is a 
gifted orator and courageous, yet as gentle a 
spirit as ever ‘lived. 

What Bigelow’s attitude has been regarding 
the war into which our country was forced by 
the acts of the German Government, we do 
not know, but of one thing we are certain— 
that he has in no way violated the law or 
“given aid and comfort to the enemy” by any 
word he has said or written. The anarchists 
who maltreated him are the guilty ones; and, 
although calling themselves “‘patriots,” are trait- 
ors to our institutions and ideals. They are 
more dangerous than the avowed enemy. 


The President must have had them in mind, 
and other cowardly miscreants like them, when, 
in addressing the American Federation of Labor 
Convention the other day, he said: 

The mob spirit is displaying itself here and 
there in this country. I have sympathy with what 
some men are saying, but I have no sympa- 
thy with the men that take their punishment 
into their own hands; and I want to say to 
every man who does join such a mob that I do 
not recognize him as worthy of the free insti- 
tutions of the United States. There are some 
organizations in this country whose object is 
anarchy and the destruction of law, but I would 
not meet their efforts by making myself a part- 
ner in destroying the law. I despise and hate 
their purposes, but I respect the ancient proc- 
esses cf justice. 


Herbert S. Bigelow, like many others, may 
be in favor of peace—even peace at any price. 
If so, he is in the wrong; and if the airing of 
his views tends to cause disaffection in this hour 
of the Nation’s peril, the Federal arm of the 
Government is long enough to reach him and 
strong enough to silence or subdue him. 

Indiscriminate interference with and_ intoler- 
ance of free speech—particularly if accompanied 
by mob violence and inhumanity—can never 
“make the world safe for democracy,” but may 
cause it to be whispered abroad that our own 
country is not “safe for democracy.” 


SEES PLOT OF FOE 
TO ROUSE NEGROES 


| 


plaints of eee of Fi ; 
'’ Colored Soldiers Due to 
German Bisa 


Nac QUESTION PASSING 


IN ARMY, HE cues = 
: | 


it 


Denying Discrimination, He Telis | 
of 625 Colored Officers Ale * 
ready Commissioned. 


(Special to The World, is 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 4 Plainly 
indicating his belief that German 
propagandists are seeking to spread 
discord among the colored “popula~ f 
tion on ‘the ground that colored sol- | 
diers are getting unfair treatment in 
the National Army, Secretary of War | 
Baker to-day directed Emmett - Oe 
Scott a special assistant to guard the 
interests of the colored race in the 
army, to investigate complaints of | _ 
discrimination which ‘the Secretary. 
believes to be unwarranted, 
Referring to the charge that col- ; 
ored men are being assigned to ser- 
vice battaldts exclusively, Mr, Ba- 
ker called attention to the fact mets 
these ‘battalions are made up of both 
colored and white troops, and Beas 
out that snch an assignment 
hardly a discrimination, in vie 
the fact that it entailed less: 
sure to < service in, the 


mannii 3 


é 


ranks, i 
The Secretary pointed “out hat! 
more than 625 of the colored reserve | 
officers who had completed the co 
at Moy t. Des. ‘Moines, Ja., had Jread 
réceived commissions;: that 1 
colored: physicians have receive 
missions, and that-a fu 
force of 30,000 colored soldi 
ing representatives in vi 
branch ‘of the service, wil 
the 92d Division to “be deta’ 
duty in France undér Gen.. ; 
“All of my reports,’’ he continu ; 
“Indicate that the colored men ‘ar. 
accepting this as an opportunit; t 
serve and not an bach ie 
ating discord or trouble, 52 a 


question of race difference ia 
ful spirit. 
“What we need in thie: 


in the ctlies 
camps, an gi 
op ratiot oe gener: ly 


OE [BER 5, 1917. 
AKER SEES PLOT 
IN NEGRO PLAINTS 


| German Propagandists Behind 
Charges of Discrimination 
in New Army. 


Fad 


“WASHINGTON, Dec, 4.—In ordering an | 


discrimination against negroes in the ! 
National Army Secretary Baker to-day | 
made it plain that he considered most of | 
-the complaints unwarranted and due to | 
German propaganda, The inquiry is to 
determine whether the. War Depart- 
ment's instructions that the negroes be 
‘not required to do an unfair share of the 
“manual labor of the army have been 
carried out. | 
_._ The Secretary in. a memorandum to 
Emmeit J. Scott, former secretary to 
Booker 1, Washington and recently 
named an assistant in the Department to 
look after the interests of the negro sol- 
diers, calls upon all citizens of both 
races to cooperate and prevent the en- 
emy propagandists from attaining their 
objects =) ior, 


_ Sees Overworked Hysteria, 


Racial disoriminations, the memoran- 
dum says, had been discouraged both as 
a matter of policy amd to safeguard the 
very institutions which we are now at 
the greatest sacrifice engaged in defend- 
ing and which any racial disorders must 
endanger. . . : 

“I very much regret what seems to be! 


teria,” the Secretary says, “on the part 
of some of the complainants, who seem. 
to think that only colored draftees are 
being assigned to duty in service bat- 
| talions, whereas thousands | of white 
| draftees already have been, and more of 
| them necessarily will he, assigned t 

| duty in such service battalfons.’”’ ' 

_ These complaints are held by the Sec- 
| retary to be unwarranted in view of the 
fa at more than 626 graduates of the 
officers’ training camp have been 
issioned in the army, that almost’ 
1¢ hundred negro doctors have been 
commissioned in the Medical Corps, and 
that a full fighting division—the Ninety- 
‘second National: Army Division—of 30,- 
000 negro troops is being organized “for 
duty in France ‘under Gen, Pershing.’’. 


3s. ; Must ‘Scoteh \Propagandists. . 


Relations,between white men and negro 
_| Men, at the camps “have been worked 
out ona satisfactory basis and little or 
_|mo trouble seems: likely to arise,’ Mr. 
| Baker finds. ._ 
| © “All of my reports,” he continues, “in- 
dicate that the colored men are accept- 
,|ing this as an opportunity to serve and 
m occasion for creating discord or 
{Se ible, and white men and officers are 
‘lpassing over the question of race differ- 
| ence in a helpful spirit. ; 
| “What we need in ‘this emergency is 
(the help of right thinking people in the 
cities and towns around the camps, and | 
‘We are getting that cooperation so gen- 
‘| erally that our course seems free from) 
‘| embarrassment, if German propagandists | 
i who want to make discord by stirring | 
up sensitive feelings are simply not al- | 
lowed to do their work. H 
“We are bending all our energies to | 
e building up of an army to defeat the | 
my of democracy and freedom,” the 
morandum said in conclusion, “and | 
army we are building contains both 
e@ and colored men. We are ex- 


, 
l 


' 
» 


| alike entitled to the gratitude of their 
country.” 


[investigation of complaints of alleged | 


BAKER TALKS ON SONGS 


| 


| 


Washington Men, Women, Chil= 
dren Gather at Music Festival. , 


CITY’S FIRST COMMUNITY FETE 


Mme. de Cisneros Gives French and 
British National Anthems at Cen- 
tral High School Auditorium. 
Earl Carbauh Leads Folk Songs. | 
Cogswell Composition Gets Hearing 

| | 


The first community song carnival’ 
was celebrated throughout the nation 
yesterday when, at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, the men and women and chil-, 
dren lifted up their voices in “The Star- | 
Spangled Banner.” 

Washington’s song feast, held in the || 
new Contral High School auditorium, 
contained features besides the national 
anthem. Secretary of War Baker, in a 
talk of the spiritualizing influence of 
song, told his hearers that the Ameri- 
can army in France would be forever 
known in history as the singing army. 

“T-am. here,” said he, “not merely to 
congratulate and greet you here; I am 
here to greet a new spiritualizing 
movement throughout the nation. 


Nation’s Soul Awake. 


“The soul of the nation has awakened 


-and we no longer strive for our little 


a certain amount of overworked BYE: 
» { 


if 
individual ends. A sense of self-for- 
getfulness is upon us. In every ship|| 
that leaves our shores for France, laden | 
with our wonderful new army, one 
seems to see the soul of the nation aris- 
ing. 

“The songs we sing are not hymns of 
hate but songs of our development and 


| of our ideals. And with the spirit of 


those songs we will fight our way to 
victory.” : : 

Mrs, David Allen Campbell opened the 
song carnival and Mrs, A. M. Blair, of 
the Rubinstein Club, led the singing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” Mme. 
Eleanor de Cisneros, garbed to repre- 
sent America, sang the French and 
British national anthems while the vast 
audience stood. ) 


Patriotic Songs Sung. 


Then came the song of American folk 
songs and patriotic airs under the lead- 
ership of Harl Carbauhs 

“A Perfect Day” and an adaptation of 
the waltz from the “Chocolate Soldier” 
were led by Albert N. Hoxie, director of 
the Philadelphia Community chorus. 

Then came a composition from the 
pen of Dr. Hamlin Cogswell, director of 
music of the public schools, “The Spirit 
of Victory,” sung by Mr. Carbauh. 

Edna Marione recited “The Dawn,” and 
Percy Foster stirred the audience with 
“Come Thou, Almighty King” and “On- 
ward, Christian Soldier.” 


Kenneth Clark Is Director. 


Kenneth Clark directed the choral 
singing of a number of patriotic airs. 
Oscar Seagle rendered “Ten Thousand 
Times Ten Thousand,” a new composi- 
‘tion by Carrie Jacobs Bond, two negro | 
melodies and May Hartman’s “Some- 
where in France.” 


country has there been greater need 
for big, well-balanced and patriotic 
men at Washington, for conditions 
brought about by the war call for an 
unusual combining of the seemingly 


“opposing traits—progressiveness and 


conservatism, In short, the man who 
holds a big job at the capital today 
must be capable of moving forward 
at a sprinter’s pace, and at the same 
time keep himself under control to 
such an extent that the nation and its 
allies will at no time be victimized by 
a fiasco on his part. The nation is 
fortunate in having Woodrow Wilson 
in the presidential chair, and Wood- 
row Wilson is fortunate in the char- 
acter of the advisers he’ has drawn 
around him, more than one of whom 
has already demonstrated that he is of 
presidential size. J 

No man at Washington has greater 


problems to meet than Secretary of}: 


War Newton D. Baker, who is a war 
‘secretary in reality, and not an auto- 
maton who makes no move except 
when a departmental string is jerked. 
Many big men have gone into presi- 
dential cabinets with the determina- 
tion to be the real heads of their de- 
partments, but gradually they have 
been worn down by precedent, red 
tape and other bondage-hawsers and 
awakened to find themrelves to be 
nothing) more than figureheads, In, 
spite of the fact that he fell heir to 
his office at a time when the greatest 
war of history was on, and the fur- 
ther fact that he had had no special 
training to fit him for that position, 
Mr. Baker has made a record that is 
both enviable and unusual—that is at- 


-tracting attention among his own peo- 


ple and those of Europe as well. 
Members of the delegation of Tam- 


.pans which recently went to Washing- 


ton, including Dr. C. W. Bartlett, Mr. 
Baker's classmate, are warm in their 
praise of the Celeveland man, his 
ability, earnestness and vitality. He 
is at his desk day and night, and ap- 
pears to be indefatigable. 

There has never been a big war in 
which departmental scandals did not 
occur, in which selfish politicans did 
not do a8 much damage 4s the open 
enemy, or in which a frenzied public 
did not cry out against real or imag- 
inary incompetency. Insofar as the 
United States is concerned in the 
present international tragedy, how- 
ever, no well-founded criticisms have 
been heard, the politician hag been 
given the boot, and war preparations 
are being made in a machine-like, vic- 
tory-assuring way. 

Even now there is much specula- 
tion as to who will succeed Mr. Wil- 
son, and the belief is general that Col. 
Roosevelt will again pitch his hat Into 
the ring, and some people believe that 


the democrats can’t find a man to beat | 


him. The Times is of the opinion, 
though, that before the campaign he- 
gins, the people of the United States 
will have realized that level-headed- 
ness is an infinitely greater asset than 
pyrotechnics, and when the question | 
of selecting a democratic nominee is 
considered: we predict that the name 
of Newton D. ‘Baker wil lone 
‘those given 
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paid his initial visit to Camp Lee Wed~ 


nesdey afternoon, accompanied by his 
chief of staff, Major-General Biddle, 
and with the Wightieth Division’s new 
commanding officer, Brigadier-General 
Brett, and staff, reviewed on the 319th) 
Infantry drill grounds every regiment 
and separate unit in training here, 
with the exception of the 317th In- 
fantry Regiment, forced to remain 
away on account of: the measles quar- 
antine. 

The Secretary of War arrived in 
camp shortly before 3 o’clock from 
Petersburg, where he arrived with his 
chief of staff, Major-General Biddle, on 
the 2:40 train direct from Camp Jack- 
son, at Charlotte, N.C. At the Norfolk 
.| and Western station in Petersburg, the 
secretary and General Biddle were met 
by Brigadier-General Brett, recently 
placed in command at Camp Lee in the 
absence of Major-General Cronkhite, 
and staff, composed of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Waldron, chief of staff; Major 
Lynch, assistant chief of staff, and 
Captains Dobie and Terry, aids. 

A large gathering of curious on- 
lookers pressed around the waiting 
automobiles at the station, where the 
military police were busily engaged 
keeping them back from the official 
automobiles. The distinguished guests 
proceeded through the streets of 
: Ss Petersburg and then via the concrete 
WAR NEWTON D. BAKER. ‘road to camp. On the journey the 

— secretary was particularly interested 
‘ in the many disabled jitneys which line 
the road, and took a little interest, too, 
in the able ones, which flew by always 
with the narrowest margin between 
cars. 


SECRETARY OF 


At Division Headquarters. 

It was 3 o’clock on the dot when 
the distinguished guests and escorting 
‘party arrived in front of Division 
Headquarters, where the Second Bat- 
talion of the 318th Infantry, under 
command of Major Charles Sweeney, 
formed a bodyguard about the White 
House. The secretary and General 
Biddle left their car here, and, accom- 
panied by Brigadier- -General Brett and 
staff, proceeded to the Division Head- 
quarters office, where the party of high 
military officials remained behind 
closed doors for a short time. 

In the meantime, great preparation 
‘had been made for 211 troops in the 
camp to pass.in review before the secre- 
tary and visiting general on the 319th 
pantanitey: drill grounds. From every 


Reviews Every Regiment and Separate Unit, With Bxcep- 
tion of the 317th Infantry, Kept Away by Quarantine. — 
Guest Greatly Pleased With Appearance of Men, _ 


} 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baker] direction of the outlying sections of 


the camp could be heard the strains 
of martial musie as the troops quar- 
tered in those parts marched towards. 
this central drill field for the first re- 
view and inspection of the entire divir 
sion. 

Ten minutes after the secretary's 
arrival, he was escorted by General — 
Brett, with staff, to the drill ‘grounds, 
where the movement of troops was 
immediately begun. General Brett's 
brigade, the 160th, was the first to pass 
in review, with the 319th Infantry 
leading, followed by the 320th Infantry 
and finally the 314th Machine-Gun Bate 
talion. As the first troops passed with 
bayonets glistening in the bright sun- 
light, which made the day ideal for 
military parade, the secretary nodded 
his head in approval, and no doubt 
the conviction which he has béen 
gathering on his trip of inspection to 
the various cantonments,that the man- 
hood of America is fully alive to the. 
situation, was strengthened. 


The 159th Brigade, depleted by the 
absence of the 817th Infantry, with 
General Heiner in command, came next, 
the 318th Infantry showing the way, 
with the 313th Machine-Gun battalion 
following. The Artillery Brigade was 
next in order, with General Farnsworth 
in command, and in the following crder 
the field artillery units paraded: 318th, 
314th and 315th. The 305th Engineers, 
Divisional Trains and other commands 
preceded the Depot Brigade, which 
followed in command of General Hall, 

Review Lasts Two Hours. ; 

The review occupied two hours, and, 
with the last Depot Brigade company 
passed, Secretary Baker complimented 
General Brett on the general efliciency 
and military appearance of the troops, 
In the: reviewing marty were Major 
J. K. Dunlop, of the British army, and 
Captain Toujon, of the French army, 
recent arrivals here, to assist as in- 
structors in the divisional school of 
arms, 

With the passing of the last coms 
pany of men from tie Depot Brigade, 
aceoutered in their very sky-blue 
denims, there was handshaking all 
around, and at 4:50 the secretary and 
General Biddle climbed into a head- 
quarters car and, accompanied by Cap- 
tains Dobie and Terry, returned to 
Petersburg in time to catch a late 
afternoon train to Richmond, where the 
secretary spoke at a patriotic meeting 
in the City Auditorium that night. 


) prise. 


TO FIGHT WAS OUR ONLY 
CHOICE DECLARES BAKER 


Secretary of War Brings Message of Good 
Cheer From Center of Fed- 


eral Government 


Holds Great Audience Spellbound 


“High and-low, rich and: poor, conspicuous and obscure, captain 
of industry and artisan, organization of capital and organization of 


The Secretary in Action 


—Haydon Jones, Herald. 


labor, unorganized capital, unorganized 
labor—our people in all of their capacities 
and interests have joined in a consolidated 
and confederated mass in order to assert 
our national strength, our man power, our 
industrial power and our financial power 
to put an end to this abomination.’’ 

This was the message of good cheer 
brought from the heart of the Federal 
Government by the Secretary of War to 
the great assembly of business men at the 
Chamber’s Annual Dinner. 
quence unsurpassed b 


éver Spoken at a Chamber meeting, New- 
D Baker, appearing in Boston for the 


ton D. 

first time in his official capacity, thus de- 
seribed the war spirit of America, painting 
a most vivid picture of the part this coun- 
try is taking in the great European con- 
flict, telling why this country entered that 
conflict, and what it seeks to gain through 


With an elo- 


any man Who S) 


the victory which it must and will obtain. 
“Our entrance into that war,’’ he said, ‘‘necessarily imposed upon 


our country an entirely unaccustomed task. 


We felt that we had set 


up an experiment in government over here which was sufficiently 
isolated to make it completely protected ... But when the war came, 


and the-country acddressecd-itsclf to the 


sponse was magnificent. 

“The things which have been done 
in this country are spectacular in the 
extreme,” said Mr. Baker, and to men- 
tion some of the things which have 
been accomplished, he pointed to the 
American army, at the outbreak of 
the war no larger than the metropoli- 
tan police force of the city of London, 
and now numbering a million; he 
cited the remarkable speed and ease 
with which the country raised and 
trained the new corps of officers; he 
recalled the wise plan of adopting 
selective conscription as the means 


for raising an army and the resulting . 


democratic system of selection; he 
told of the Liberty Loan and of the 
response which has met it; and turn- 
ing to the subject of our industrial 
and commercial mobilization, he show- 


‘ed how American industry has jumped 


into war’s harness and has lifted the 
burden which war has provided. Here 
he spoke of the remarkable dispatch 
with which the army cantonments 
have been erected, of the speed with 
which the army is being equipped and 
transported, and of the tremendous 
problems of organization which the 
Government has had to face and solve. 
In this connection he declared: 
Organization Problems. 

“IT am speaking to business men. 
There is not a man in this audience 
who does not realize what the mak- 
ing of an organization is, how long it 
takes to do it—an effective working 
organization in an industrial enter- 
Perhaps I can sum the whole 
thing up by saying to you that the 
ordinary expenses of this Government 
in times of peace, a little over a bil- 
lion dollars a year, have been multi- 
plied by something like fifteen or six- 


— 


the burden of preparation, its-re- 


teen, and one division in the War De- 
partment—one division of one depart- 
ment—is called upon to provide the 
manufacturing facilities, to provide 
the plans, the supervision for the ex- 
penditure in the space of a single year 
of more than three thousand million 
dollars. And yet I am telling this not 
merely to show the size of the task 
to which the Government has had to 
address itself, but in order that I may 
tell you how competent American 
industry is, because the answer to that 
problem has been that American in- 
dustry has sprung into the harness 
and accomplished its apparently hope- 
less task—And tonight the War De- 
partment is able to announce to the 
people of America that the business 
side of this war is progressing as 
rapidly as the more obvious progress 
which they can see in the multiplied 
uniforms which dot our country every- 
where!” 
The War Itself. 

Turning from the subject of prep- 
aration to the war itself, the Secretary 
went back over the past three years 
and showed how our war conscious- 
ness has developed, from the time of 
the barbarous invasion of little Bel- 
gium, to that dark moment when 
Germany announced to the world her 
intention to prosecute an unrestricted 
submarine warfare. 

“And then,” he said, “the notice 
was served on us that we might not 
sail the seas except upon certain 
lanes—these great seas, the highways 
of mankind, the common possession 
of all people, upon which nobody, 
however mad with ambition or drunk 
with self-conceit, had ever laid claim 

(Continued on Page 12.) 
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N. D. Baker, War Secretary. 


will ‘be able to stop from his vast labors long 


i IS just possible that’ Secretary of War Baker 
enough today to remember that it is his b rthday - 


\If he doesn't, someone is sure to remind him that 


he was born just forty-six years ago, and if that, 
happens no doubt our busy War Secretary will say 
to his informant: “Oh, yes, that’s true. I. will con- 
sult the General Staff.” ~ = a a 

Secretary Baker has the distinction of having 
under his control the greatest military establish- 
ment the United States has ever had, which. for a 
former pacifist, is certainly “going some.” No one 
would ever have thought such a thing possible who 
had seen Newton Diehl Baker as a student at Johns 
Hopkins, where he was known as a “grind” and a 
“highbrow.” It almost seems as if he was born 
with a book in his hand, in which’ attitude you will 
find him even today if he has a moment to spare. 


' Secretary Baker’s father was a physician, and the 
young man once assisted his father in the amputa- 
tion of a patient’s lez That was enough for him. 
He shook the dust of Martinsburg. W. Va. from 
his feet and went to study law at Washington and 
Lee University. In 1896 he became privaté secre-’ 
tary to Postmaster General Wilson. At the close 
of the Cleveland administration he returned to 
Martinsburg and began the practice of law. Con- 
trary to his expectations, there was no great rush 
of clients. so Mr. Baker decided to take a trip 
>broad, where he might possibly find,a few books 
he hedn’t read. On his return he decided to settle 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and in 1899 he became the 
junior partner in a Cleveland legal firm. 


Here Mr. Baker made the acquaintance of Tom 
L. Johnson, and became one of the trusted lieuten- 
ants of that prectical idealist. In 1905, and twice 
thereafter, Mr. Baker was elected city solicitor of 
Cleveland. In 1911 he was elected mayor of the 
Ohio métropolis. and was re-elected in 1913. but 
refused to rtn a third time. He entered Presi- 
dent -Wilson’s cabinet as Secretary of War in 
March, 1916, following the resignation of Lindley 
M. Garrison. : , 


Today’s Anniversaries 


Secretary of Navy. 


AE first Secretary of the Navy in the cabinet 

of an American president was George Cabot, 
who was born in Salem, Mass., 166 years ago 
today, December 3, 1761. } 
He had been a United States senator before he 
was made the first Secretary of the Navy in 1798. 
He held the office but a short time, and in mast 
lists of cabinet members Benjamin Stoddert is the 


first name given. 


Cabot and Stoddert, the latter a cavalry leader in 
the revolution, were, like most of their successors, 
almost wholly ignorant of naval affairs and the 
ways of the sea, at least, at the beginning of their 
tenure of the post. A majority of the heads of. 
Uncle Sam’s navy have been lawyers, although Sec- 
retary Daniels, the present encumbent. is a news- 
paper editor and publisher. Lincoin’s Secretary of 
the Navy, Gideon Welles. was one of the few 
practical naval mien to hold the post. : 
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Our Very Human 
Secretary of War) 
By Mary E. McDowell —— 
Superintendent of the University of Chi- 

cago Settlement House. 
¢¢yT CAN say that no American soldier 
wears or will wear a uniform made 


in a sweatshop,” was one of the remark- 
able extracts of a remarkable address de- 


livered ia Baltiniore. last. week to the’ 


National Consuiners’ Teague by the Sec- 
retary of War, Mr. Newton D. Baker, 

It came as the last chapter to a story 
that I had heard a few days before, while 
in New York City. In the early days of 
our coming into the war, soldiers’ uni- 
forms were found in a tenement house 
with the sign “Diphtheria Here” on the 
door. An investigation brought to the 
‘Secretary of War the facts, showing that 
by contracts and subcontracts soldiers’ 
uniforms were being made in overcrowd- 


ed homes—violating the New York tene- || 


ment house laws. 

It was also found that women were paid 
only 1214 cents for the finishing of an 
army overcoat, 
longer, for the order has gone out that 
henceforth state laws must be obeyed by 
the United States government, and that 
25 cents shall be paid for finishing an 
overcoat, 

RA oh he 
R. BAKER, in the address I had the 
satisfaction of hearing, showed that 


} 


| 


This can happen no|. 


he was untiring in the creation’ of an | 


army he believed to be of the “best sort,” 
regarding this army as “material war- 
riors in a spiritual warfare.” 

Yet in the midst of an awful war, this 
man with graver responsibilities than 
any of our former Secretaries of War had 
time and inclination to give thought to 
what he believed to be a vital part of 
| this great democratic struggle. In re- 
ferring to the urgency of securing ,the 
necessary output from the factories, he 
said he did not believe we could secure it 
by using up the vitality of the working 
women and their children, 

“We cannot afford when losing boys in 
France to lose children at home;” he sald. 
“It wit do no good to send our sons to 

France to fight for our political rights if 
while they are doing that we Surrender 

our social and industria} rights.” “The 
government has advaneed rather. than 
relaxed the standards for the protection 
of workers since the war started,” was 
one of the encouraging things he told the 
audience of people who were present to 
plan for the protection of women and 
children’ in industry, 


le % ee 
VERY word from the Secretary of War 
is Made doubly forceful after read- 
ing the reports from England and after 
listening to the missions sent over to help 
us to see-our duty toward our allies. It 
was found that in England the output 
was hindered by sickness and accidents 
caused by weariness from long hours 
and lack of good food. It ought to be 
‘humiliating to the citizens of this third 
| 8reatest industrial state of the Union 


| that we are compelled to record that the |/ 


WAR industrial standards of England are 
| higher than the PHACE industrial 
standards of Illinois. Our women may 
work ten hours night or day and they 
may work legally seventy hours a week 
without any Sunday rest. 
ls 

LL real patriots will accept, I am 

sure, the following safety measures 
for the protection of women in wartime; 
| No tenement house work. 

No setting aside of child labor laws. 

A man’s wage to the woman who takes 
his place and does this work, 

An eight-hour day. 

No night work for women. 

These standards have been proven by 
the industrial experience of Hurope and 
America to be safeguards to workers and 
a good method of securing output. 

When the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of War both 
announce that industrial standards 
should not abrogated unless under the 
stress of great emergency—surely to 
lovers of democracy this should become 
a test of patriotism in every state of the 
_Union. : 
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the nkichmond bostofiice as second= 
aaa | 
TAR SECREPARY’S INSPIRATIONAL ADVENT, 
ECRETARY BAKER had no occasion to ques-. 

tion the warmth of his welcome to Richmond, | 
either in the street demonstrations or jn the vast 
assemblage that gathered to hear him last night. 
The Secretary of warvis an impressive speaker, and 
he had his audience with him from the outset. His 
epigrammatic sentences and ringing sentiments are 
characteristic of the former mayor of Cleveland, | 
but it must not be forgotien that the war, Secretary 
is a West Virginian by birth, a native of Martins- | 
burg, Mr. need hardly Have gone back ‘so 
tar as Wrederick the Great to find the origin of this 
Way, although, of course, the disregard of treaties 
and state covenants, which was a feature of the so- 
called “great” Tlrederick’s career, has left its bad 
impress on his Prussian descendants. Also, even 
as the royal disciple of Voltaire had only contempt 
for and suspicion of his fellow creatures, relying 
not On the love of the nation, but on his army and 
purse, so, in later years, his great grandson, Wil- 
liam II, has evinced similar traits, (the might of 
the sword being its paramount doctrine, Like Pred- 
erick TI, 
to stand in the Way of military operations, as Secre- 
tary Baker stated; the gospel of 
his alpha and omega, 


intered at 
class matter, 


Baker 


he allows no consideration of humanity 


frightfulness is 
By this means he aimed to 
force the smaller nations into submission. But, in- 
stead, his repugnant practices, notably in Belgium, 
Alsace-Lorraine, northern lrance and in the Zeppe- 
lin bombing of unfortified cities—resulting in the | 
killing of women and children—-and the submarine 
assassinations; all refléct the spirit of the “great” 
the Christian nations to last- 
ing opposition of such barbarism. 


Prederick, and incite 
Germany's viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles of internationak 


law and of the laws of humanity, Secretary Baker 


graphically depicted, his earnestness finding” re- 
flection in the enthusiasm of his hearers. What 


Irederick If was able to do in his day, William Tf, 
howeyer, finds is not possible one hundred and sixty 
allied peoplés, whose love | 
of liberty and freedom is immutable, are prepared to 
This is why 
has enlisted in the great Avar; not for 
self-interest, not for commercial gains, but to keep 
the lamp of liberty burning for all time. Secretary 
Baker’s advent ds “a_-pleasing incident, to 
membered along with that of Secretary 

whose splendid of the 
Britain was both educat’-. and inspirational, 

a 


years later, when the 
resist his autocratic power to the end. 


America 


be 
Balfour, 
‘aims of Great 


re~= 


exposition 


| Stern . 


j Colonel Stern th 
| were Captain ‘Hugh Stockdell, of the 


/cheer the Seneeeery: of War. and give] 
‘evidence of the patriotic spirit. that is 
never failing on proper: Secasiatt. in 
this city. ak 
‘CONFERENCE 18 3 

PERFECT 


| AS ‘conference. “was held yesterday \, 
afternoon at the office of the Adjutant- | Defense, 


General, at which Colonel Jo Lane 
resided, to work out details for | 
ary features. In ‘addition to 


at the. conférence 


the m 


Howitzers; Captain. Thomas B, Me- 


1, of the Blues; Lewis H. Machen, 
; of the Legislative. ‘Reference 
‘Bureau and of the Babbar i bureau 
Vi d “D } 


of the ‘Counell | of Defenst 
erence © was later beats with: 


| Pre 
mond Conses 


Superintendent of Schools; Major John: 


‘Randolph Tucker, of the Richmond Col- | 


dege training corps, and ‘Charles 2A: 
Weaver, Boy Seout executive, after 
“which announcement as to the military 
features was made as’ follows: 

| The military escort for the Secretary 
of War will form as follows: 


"The Blues, in command of Captain | 


Thomas B. McDowell, in Capitol 
‘Square, on the north side of the Capi- 
tol, facing north. 

The Howitzers, in.command of Cap- 


tain Hugh Stockdell, on the south side 


lof the Washington Monument, ead 


Baker to a4 Audi- 


ee PATRIOTIC RALLY 


north. 

The Richmond College training: eorps)’ 
jin command of Major John Randolph 
Tucker, on the South side of Grace 
Street, right resting at Ninth Street. 

The John Marshall High School 


Sb as aa ‘\eadets, in command of Captain Mar- 
Volunteer Units to Escort 


shall G. Munee, on the south side of 
Grace Street, right resting at Highth 
Street. 

The Hanover Grays, in command of 
Captain F. W. Tucker, Jr., on the south 
side of Grace Street, between Seventh 
and Highth Streets, facing north, 

“The whole military escort will be 
in command of Major Clarence Wyatt. 


sman Gerastont Recently. REVIEW TROOPS FROM 


1 War Zone, Speaks in 
‘Place of McCormick: 


aah party a warm “welcome 


| 


EXECUTIVE MANSION STEPS 


The Secretary of War, the Governor 
‘and their party will review the troops 
| from the steps of the Ixecutive Man- 
sion at 7:30 o'clock. 

The line of mareh will be as renowes 
Grace Street to Fifth, to Franklin, to 
Laurel, to Floyd Avenue, to Linden | 
Street to the Auditorium. The Secre- 


when they come to this city to-day to) tary of War RRiiik pales between the 


start a. patriotic drive in Virginia, 
‘Governor Stuart returned late last 
Piet from Alabama, and will greet 
| Secretary Baker and his party when 
| they come over from Camp Lee this 
afternoon. Congressman-at-Large Me- 
| dill McCormick, of Illinois, had ex- 


| pected to come with the secretary, but || 


pressing congressional business of anj|from the Governor's Mansion. 


unexpected nature will detain him in 
ashington, according to a message 
that reached the Council of Defense 
st night from the Council of National 
ae aVeshing ton Conengsaet 


troops, and the latter will then be dis- 
missed. 

Governor Stuart will preside at the 
Auditorium, and will introduce Secre- 
tary Baker and Cougressman Johnston. 

The Boy Scouts will serve.as ushers 
in the hall, and are planning a novel 
demonstration along the line of march 
Mayor 
Ainslie took steps yesterday to “have. 
the proper police arrangements made. 

This visit of Secretary Baker will 
mark the opening in Virginia of a pa- 
triotic drive that will result, it is hoped, 
in arousing the whole State to a full 
realization of the momentous issues 
with which this government is now 
wrestling, and to an appreciation of! 
the need for every man, woman and 
child to serve in whatever way that 
the government may. cirect. 


| morrow morning at 10 


of the 


Dr. ae A, “6. Chandler, | 


This. pr caaeeat Sumperen of patriotic 
education will, be fully discussed ata 
follow-up meeting at the Capitol to- 
clock, at which 


- \General BE. W. Nichols, superintendent 
4S | of the Virginia Military Institute, and 


chairman of the Virginia | Council of 
will preside. General Nichols 
will give a short address, and he will 
then introduce Henry J. Allen, editor 
Wichita (Kans.) Beacon, and 
_George F. Porter, director of the com- 
mittee on co-operation with States of 
the Council of National Defense, 
Washington, 

Men and women from every part of 
Virginia will attend this meeting. 
They will, after the set speeches, ‘con- 
fer” as informally _ as possible about 
conditions, especially in the outlying 


3 | | sections, and they will try to formu- 


late plans for reaching the people. of 
eyery community with a “war mes- 
eager. “ a i 
The “campaign will be conducted: 
‘from the speakers’ bureau of the Coun- 
cil of Defense, of which Mr. Machen is 
director, as a central headquarters. 


\) Bvery agency in the ‘State, official and 


otherwise, | will be used as far as they 
can ashe tor this “drive.” 


Christmas in Camp. 


Soldiers of the national army and the i 


national guard will spend their Christmas 
in camp this year. There will be no. gen- 
eral furlough, as many of them had } 
hoped, to enable them to visit their homes 
during the holidays, Secretary of War 


Baker states that it is not practicable to i 


give a general leave of absence to the 


men, and a study of. conditions sustains — 
- this decision, even thought it may be dis- | 


appointing to thousands of families. 
Secretary Baker points out that many 


tioned far from their homes. To send 
them home for Christmas would involve 


| of the men in the training camps are sta- | 


a greater financial outlay than they are. 


able to stand. Another point is that a 
general furlough would break up the sys- 
tem of training through which the men 


E? 


are now going in preparation for the real | 


| work abroad. But the chief objection, and 
| the one that will have the most weight 


| with thinking people, is that it would im- 
! pose a burden upon the railroads greater | 


‘ 


than they could bear. With traffic already 
heavier than the roads can handle, it 
would be impossible to transport hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers to their 


homes and back within a period of a few 


days without hopelessly disar ranging the 
| transportation facilities of the country. 


Consequently the boys will have to cele- 


brate the Yuletide in camp. They will b 
, the recipients of gifts and good things to 
| eat, and many of them will receive 

from their relatives and friends. 


camp commissary no doubt will be adapted 


to the holiday season, and every effor 


into camp life. They will 
have by no means been for tent 


e 4 


____—_ 


Ordinarily no official will accept 


responsibility for anything he-can | 


|pass on to someone else. Secretary 
| Baker, however, in general terms 
\tonight accepted full responsibility, 
|saying that as head of tne war de- 
|partment he, of course, was Tre- 
| sponsible. ; : 
} “ZL am responsible for everything 
{ that goes on in the war department, 
Mr. Baker said. 
He added that he had been espe- 
cially interested in the machine gun) 


tt was regarded in many, 

as the government’s§ an-| 
swer to the criticism that had been " 
directed already at the way the war 
department was handling its big job. 

From the outset of war depart- 

sment officials, from the president 
down, have not relished any criti- 


.cism of the conduct of the war. This || 


decision to ask  reconfirmation of 
Gen. Crozier indicates the purpose 
of the president and war secretary 
to stand pat on the present organi- 
zation unless pressure from  con- 
gress should force a change.- 

’ The senate, it is certain, will not 
act upon Gen. Crozier’s name until 
it has gone more deeply into the in- 


WASHINGTON, De 
Here are the’ reasons. wh 

United States must depend 

France for machine guns until 

spring and summer or Jater:. 

i scale on border finds 


so short of machine guns gov- 


Assumes Full Responsibility j Situation and had called a special || vestigation it has under way. 
in x f H Chi f board to investigate the subject. Members of the committee, Demo- 
‘After Gen. Crozier, l€ \ “But there is no need for defense,” |} crats and Republicans alike, by ques- 
“ d ; Puts It \ the secretary insisted. ‘‘The full ca-j|tions they directed at Gen. Crozier 
of Orc nance, jipacity of this country for manufac- || today indicated very pointedly they 
Upon Him. 


ernment is compelled to purchas. 
sewis guns from England and send 
them with English animalnitlod 40: 
“he borden, ie Ris 
~ 4 —Augesi, 1916, eodgress. appro. 
ra) priates $12,000,000 for aun 
suns. This sum, it was testified to- 


ture of machine guns has been placed ||| were far from satisfied with the way 
! under contract. The war department | he had conducted his department and 
‘is utilizing the entire capacity of the big problem it had thrust on it 
every machine gun plant in the || by war, and unless. far more satis- 
country.” % |\ factory reasons for delays be given 


DEFENDS GUN MAKING’ 


ee 


Says Full Capacity of Coun- 
try is Now Under 
- Contract. 


BY BEN F. ALLEN. 


Plain Dealer Bureau, 
38 Post Building, 
WASHINGTON, Dee. 13. 


In revealing before the senate 
military affairs committee today 
that months of valuable time had 
been lost in supplying the army 
with machine guns, rifles and 
other vitally essential equipment, 

“Gen, William Crozier, chief of 
ordnance, disclaimed personal 
vesponsibility. Secretary of War 
Baker tonight assumed ‘it. 

The testimony ef Gen. Crozier, dis- 
closing what every member of the 
investigating committee characterized 
on its surface as bureaucratic red 
tape sadly interfering with war prep- 
arations, came in connecting with his 
deseription: of the efforts the United 
States has taken to get the tens of 
thousands of machine guns that are 
needed to arm the United States 
forces, : 

Gen. Crozier, who, among other 
things, » disclosed that it was ten 
months after congress appropriated 
the money to get machine guns, four. 
months after the break “in relations 


retary Baker while he was the target 
for a fusillade of questions. 
He did so hésitatingly and. pro- 
ounced the name of the secretary of 
r in a low whisper. e 
fter getting out from in under by 
ning the Cleveland cabinet mem- 
_ Ber, Gen. Crozier, clearing his throat. 
and talking in a firm tone, said that 
{ € pre-war and machine gun pro- 


hn was directed by. Secretary Baker, 


Secretary Baker explained 
while the Browning gun had been 
adopted as the official type for the 
United States army this did not mean 
‘that it was to be used to the exclu- 
} sion of other makes. 

“It is not the intention to concen- 
trate on Browning guns,’ said Mr. 
Baker. “It is the intention of the de- 
purbugyy to buy every machine gun it 

| can get.” f 

Secretary Baker would not give 
any actual figures as to the number 
of guns under contract or the num- 
ber to be purchased. 

“The ‘department cannot. state 
what it ought not to state because 

| somebody expresses a confused view 
lof it.. The military safety of the 
{country forbids it.” 3 
' ‘The “confused view” 


phrase re- 


ferred to interpretations placed on) 


Gen. Crozier’s testimony rather than 
to the testimony itself. 

The inference | from 
Baker’s statement was that the ma- 
chine gun situation, could be placed 
before the public in a better light if 
military considerations did not dic- 
\tate silence as to accomplishments. 
All that, could be said on this score, 
the secretary added, was that “large 
progress had been made.” 
“ If Secretary Baker felt chagrined 
at the testimony of Gen. Crozier be- 
fore the committee he did not ex- 
press it.” 

“The senate committee wants to 
know if there has been any slowness 


Secretary |) 


;oppose his reconfirmation to the 
;munitions post. 

The fact that Crozier’s reappoint- 
ment is before the senate at this time 
‘for action means that the entire 
'munitions problem and the manner in 
which it has been handled will be 
peered. into with the most minute 
care. 


( 


everything that has been done and 
give the war department a clean bill 
of health or exert pressure for a gen- 


‘eral shake-up, ; 


lin the hearing, strong sentiment has 
developed in the senate for the cre- 
ation of a separate munitions and 
‘supplies board to handle the produc- 
tion problem apart from the war of-_ 


‘land was forced to resort to early in 
iwar to get results. ae! ides. 


in supply and what the slowing fea-- 


'tures are,'’ said Mr. Baker. “Gen. 
'Crozier’s duty is to give all the in- 
I have no doubt 


formation he can. 
| Gen. Crozier will make every explana- 
| tion the senate.asks him to make.” 
t In some quarters ‘there is the em- 
| phatic: disposition to urge a shake-up 


‘in the war department. There was no 
intimation of any such purpose on the 


part of President, Wilson, but rather 


evidence to the contrary. 
By coincidence possibly, but by 
way of what is generally believed 
to be the direct intention of Presi- 
dent Wilson to show satisfaction 
with the way the war department 
has been conducting the war mak- 
ing preparations, the White House 
} |sent to the senate for confirmation 
|for. reappointment as_ chief 
fordnance, Gen, Crozier’s name. 


H 
1 
| 


im W4s not that of his department, | 


| 


y rsorjally had “interested him- | 


-in’the problem. 

*t Act Quickly. — Ve ; 
sed in the purpose to probe the 

psures to the bottom the inyes. 
inued on Ath Page, 4th Column 


of 


fice, or exactly the organization Eng- | 


that ||than have been offered as yet, would |) 


Hither congress will acquiesce in|} 


| Already, from the facts ascertained || 


( 
y 


is 


\ still are working on tools and 


day, should obtain be ; 
12,000. = ae 
Xia? department orders a 
Vickers, the heavy type of ma-. 
chine gun used in emplacements, 
Orders no light machine guns of. 
which, it is testified, army will need | 
more than 40,000 to arm’ the first | 
million Of troops, Sets May, 1917, for 
tests to determine what type of gun 
the United States will adopt. | 
War déclared Aprit 6, 1917. At| 
this time, theré is not a sin ie 
machine gun being turned out fon) 
eHTEericall NSe, 02. uy 7 eh 
Kune, 1917, ordnance near | 
adopts light Browning as offi-| 
clal model. It is a new gun never 
used in battle. Orders are given for. 
it onan extensive scale during sum- 
mer and fall, but factories haye to | 
built and machinery and tools made, 
Six large gun works haye extensive 
contracts to manufacture it, but they 


v 


macainery. April 1, 1918, it Pac 
pected first’ deliveries will be made. 

Whois responsible for ‘the fact no 
real steps were taken from August, 
1916, until June, 1917, to get the 
light machine guns congress had or-| 
dered? Maj. Gen. Crozier says Sec- 
retary Baker. é ; 

Secretary Baker accepts responsi- 
bility. Says every available ounce of 
machine gun production in country is 
at work, Will not discuss guns in’ 
terms of numbers. Claims questions 
of national defense cannot be dis- 
cussed publicly as could a question of] 
domestic policy. ‘ 


“Address Predicts Tri- 


s 


= 


RAISES THE DRAFT ARMY 


F 


jeclares Cantonments Present 
a Cross Section of a 
United America. 


DANIELS WANTS NO GLOOK: 


ay Ve br . . 

Assails Pessimists and Says 
- America Will Fight Unti! War 
_. Lords Are Deposed. 
"the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, speaking last night 
a the annual dinner of the New York 
“Southern Society at the Waldorf-Asto- 
a, ‘defended America’s military prepa- 


re tion, decried the work of spies and 


“seditionists, the preaching of pessiraism, 


5 

the experts of the nations who for three 
ye. vs longer than America kuew what 
modern war, preparations were, 

) Seeretary Daniels declared that there 
Sno news of loss or defeat which had 


ak ss 
mot Leen given to the American: people, 
ES 


that as long as the war lasted the 


Vermment would speak frankly to the 
Pig 01 how the War was going. 
Pelaty Beket said cat ns! hation 
Bah Gone so well In-nine months us the 
Unked Sates, and that ihere’ was. no 
POssinla conclusion to the war 
than wat ine Keiser shouid be taughi 
that “the weges of sin ‘is death.” 
‘Both Seereury ynd Secretary 
Daniels Gwely upon afcer-war atuies of 
the Patien. Secrerary Gaker. said thai 
the Work of beivtering sianaind wouid 
foffer sili other duties ai.er autocrecy 
hai beén crushed, Secretary Daniels 
promised an efficient American coniri- 
0 1 io an international fleet to police 
~ world and prevent wars in the 
des and centuries to come. 


Saker 


ES EMOCRHGY. VEOR 


We Secretary in Eloquent. 


‘and asserted that thte war work of the | 
, had evoked the admiration of | 


o-her | 


Maker Keplics to Crities, 
In his address, the eloguence of which 
at times brought his hearer$ to their 


feet, Secretary baker pictured unseifish 


America as the “great war maker,” 
when she had to be. Sacrifice in a 


common cause, he said, had made the 
nation more united than ever before, 
and from 1917 would always date the 
history of a really homogeneous nation. 
‘He replied to the crit.cs who. charge 
/ that there is a scarcity of rifles in train- 
| ing camps by saying that there wasn’t 
| @ munition factory in the land that 
, Wasn't working overtime and that if 
| there was a soldier in a training camp 
| who didn't have a gun, it was because 
; the Government has seen fit to equip 
{ first the men at the front. 
' to other criticism of the nation’s war 
| preparations, he said they were mere 
| details such as any trouble-maker couid 
tind, and that looking at the nation’s 
military progress broadly the country 
had every reason to be proud, because 
America had shown that a democracy, 
When calied upon, could resort to de- 
ferse in arms. Speaking of America's 
réle in the war, he said: 

“Somebody tells me that somebody 
else said that we are fighting some one 
else's war. That brings to my mind the 
thought—well, what if we are. Is it not 
nobler to save another's life ‘than to 
Save your own? To whom are monu- 
| ments erected? To those who benefit 
themselves or those who aid their broth- 
} 


ers ¢ 

“But in very truth, our nation is 
engaged in fighting its own battle; It is 
doing so from a material standpoint, 
but that doesn't count. It. is fighting 
its own spiritual battle; it is fightimg to 
save democracy. 5 

““We are not fighting this battle alone. 
‘I am not ambitious that'the glory of 
the final contest shall come to us alone. 
| I would rather it Came to the associated 
efort of democratic people everywhere.’ 
Then, after the war, neither they nor 
we can say that we own a monopoly of 
the democracy that has been won. 


when the Hohenzollern and the Haps- 
‘burg confront their doom before a 
| victorious world democracy, when there 
| is democracy in all the world, there will 
stil be heights to reach. There will 
still be left to achieve large benefits for 
| mankind.” : 
Then, touching upon his critics, Seeré- 
tary Baker said: 
‘* Here and there we hear criticism. 


| tion’s war progress—what we have done, 
and what we have not done. One must 
comprehend that all the activities of 
the Government in the departments 
which are doing the war work had to be 


multiphed by three thousand fold. We 
bad to undertake new problems on a 
collosal scale such as none ever knew 
| before—a nation hating war and not 
used to it. Not only have we won the 
admiration of foreign visitors who are 
| familar with such things, but we have 


country was not prepared to do. If one 


fault with, he will succeed—for usually] 


Continued on Pase Twe, 


Ree Wicks eee 


Referring | 


“When crude mediaevalism has gone, | 


There are two ways to look at this na-} 


1eason to be proud of our accomplish-) 


- Continucd from Page One. 
“it doesn’t take much ‘to satisfy such a 
‘person. 

“* We. were a peace-loving people sud- | 
denly summoned to go back 500 years 
and deal with brute force, and see what 
we have done to adjust durselves, You 
will see we have accomplished great 
things, but you will see what is more 

| important, you will see a guarantee of 
'; Olyilization. You will see that unwill- 
|| ingness to fight does not mean inability 
to fight. You will see that a civilized 
and God-fearing nation, if it has to pro- 
| tect itself, can do it, and that there is. 
jin democracy that virtue which is suf-| 
ficient in any contest to which it may 


| be called. 

pais I will not take your time to re- 
| count in millions, of dollars or of blen- 
|, Kets, the things that have been done. 
This war requires three things—money, | 
men, and morals. The Secretary of the | 
Treasury deserves the thanks of the 
nation fer the way he has mobilized the 
nation’s dollars. 

“Phere was a time, we recall, when 
‘we raised an army by getting out a fife 
and drum corps and an orator here and 
there. Individuals were called upon to 
‘raise regiments; sometimes an individ- | 
| ual raised a division, Butin this war it 
was the raising of a nation, and to have | 
let the volunteer system solve that prob- : 
lem would have been to leave a weak- | 
ened nation. And so Congress decided | 
that it should be for the Government to! 
say where each man’s talents should be ; 
used.”’ 


| 


| Praises the National Army. 


young men of the nation for their ac- 
ceptance of the spirit of universal serv- 
ice involved in the draft. R 

“ And if you do not believe they haye 
accepted it,’ he said, ‘‘go to Yaphank 
or any one of the sixteen training 
|| camps. There you will see a cross-sec- 
|| tien of our population, rich and poor, 

bankers’ sons and butchers’ sons, all 
working together, and, what is more, ail 
filled with the same thought—it comes 
to me from all parts of the nation—it is, 
fiow soon can we get to France? ”’ 

Secretary Baker then lauded the big 
; business men or the nation, who had 
gone to Washington to heip the Goey- 
‘ernment, and said: 

“The imperial theme that governs 
€évery man’s thought is service to the 
nawuion. ; 
| “While we are fighting for democ- 
racy,’’ he continued, “we are giving a 
; Manifestation of democracy here. Equal- 
ity is seryiee for the good of all—that is 


cemocracy. 
_in telling how the whole nation was 
infused with one idea, he said: i 
“When men of my time of life meet | 
a man in khaki on the street there is an | 
|irrepressible desire to say ‘My son! 
That’s the way we feel, men. They are 
our sons, we are their fathers—all of | 
} them, every one of them. Rich or poor, 
|no matter from what station of life, side 
by side they are the same. For on some 
{moonlight nizghtmoonlight night, when a 
boy, his face upturned, lies on a fieid 
of France, having paid the supreme 
sacrifice, it does not matter who he was 


| The Secreta>y of War praised 
: 
| 
i 


racy. - all: . world-was here. = 
Heekider pi ele Men weer erst 


over here, he is just Ameriean there.” { 
ments, These were things which the|} The Secretary of War then told of the 
5 || other times in history when democracy; | % 


I accepte! 
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the saci 
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all mankind.” ‘ 
“When you add righteousness of cause 
to the success of our prepara en se 
Secretary Baker continued, “and think: 
of the character of our army, we can) 
see but one possible conclusion of the 
str e.’ Hi 
The Secretary told of what had been 
done to protect the morals of the sol- 
diers and said that all that was modern 
in the way of giving recreation for the 
soldiers had been provided, 
“Not because of wisdom in any par- 
ticular place has this been done,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but because of a demand for it 
from the whole American people. Amer- 
ica makes war as it was never done 
before."” 5 te | 
Secretary Baker said that there would | 
be two big results of the war, t 
“Wirst,” he said, ‘‘there will be 
military victory. But the greatest tri- 
umph, which will be brought home to us 
on he shields of our returning boys will 
be the vindication of the inviolate 
righteousness of treaties, and the proof, 
that among nations, as well as among, 
individuals, ‘The wages of sin 18) 


death. ; 
Beoretary Baker's speech was taken | 
stenographically for the society, but the} 
stenographer refused to make a tran-| 
script when requested to do so by news- 
‘paper reporters. : 


Daniels Denounces German Spies. 


Secretary Daniels brought the crowd to 
its feet by his denunciation of German 
spies acting as scandal-mongers. He 
said that the results of their work could 
be seen in Russia, and that they must 
be checked here. 

“When a man comes o you,"’ he says, 


‘‘and whispers of some great loss we 
have had, you put him down as repeat- 
ing the words of a German spy or as a 
lying ignoramus, wha doesn’t know 
what he is talking about.’ Paying his 
respects to the scandal mongers, Secre- 
tary Daniels said: 

«We are sending men to Europe, the 
only men who &ver went to war without 
hate of the people they intend to defeat 
for the good of mankind—and we are 
sending them every week. We are send- 
ing them, thank God, we are sending 
them without the loss of a man. 

“hike Secretary Baker, Secretary Dan- 
jels saids that if there was a soldier 
who hasn't his full equipment, it was 
beeause America had chosen to equip 
first those in the field. There wasn’t a 
factory in the land which could make 
munitions he said that was not work- 
ing overtime, 

Secretary Daniels’s Speech. 

‘* A few months ago there was a preva- 
lent notion that American manhood had 
become soft and was dominated by ma- 
terialism. We saw the young man Im-} 
mersed in business and pleasure, and we 
asked ourselves, ‘Is the youth of our 
day made of the same stuff x the men 
of '76 and of the sixties? here were 
many voices telling us of the moral flab- 
biness, physical unfitness, and spiritual 

eath 


““They said the only motto of today 
with American young men is ‘ Get rich 
and have a good time,’ and there was 4 
measure of truth in this diagnosis, but 
the grim business of war has already 
taught us that we had accepted the life 
of the few as typical when it was the| 
exception. 


Perhaps we would have al- 


ways accepted this unfavorable view of 
the youth of our day, and thus wronged 
them, if there had not come a time of 
testing. But the time came to measure 
manhood. Is it soft or is it hard? Is it 
of the stern stuff that gave us Nathan 
| Hale and Paul Revere? Or is deleted 
Americanism that lacks yirility 
readiness to die for principle? 
‘War has given the answer. The 
misconception of the youth of 
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the monster of mili- 


world is freed of ae 


‘tary autocracy which knows no 
vexcept 
| Let him take who has the power 
/ ‘And let him keep who can. 
| «we have entered this war with no 
passion, no envy, no prejudices, no de- 
sire for anything that pelong to any 
other man or nation. | No shinbolerh ror 
semblance of it, has be! fi 
or semblan: ee ruthessy 
! en and women and ¢ ren 
ee Sea have highly re- 
safe and never 
to rest until the men responsibl for 
these crimes are made impotent to re- 


| peat them; but in all America there is! o 


passion for ven- 
no hatred of the people of Ger- 
made the instru- 


der the sea, 
shocked civilization, and we have seen 
that they were 
of a juggerna 


to commit murder or to themselves face | 


the death squad. 
tocratic pea ae has made German 
| soldiers efficient vassels of vengeance. 
| Now and then, as when certain sailors 
{threw their Captain overboard in the 
vain attempt to save their souls from 
under-sea slaugher of children, there 
has been an attempt to revolt against 
the most highly organized internal tyr- 
‘ranny the ingenuity of subsidized serv- 
{ce could impose. But ingrained sub- 
mission, trained skill in the use of weap- 
ons of war, and the certainty of eruel 
destruction by even the 1 
protest to the enforced barbarism have 
‘rade. the Kaiser's war machine a po- 
tent thing of evil. 
Americu'’s Voice ter Justice. 
“we have seen this monster destroy 
small States, rayage peacefui  terri- 
tories, and seek to incite the whole 
world to sedition and murder. But, 
deep as is our determination that the 


world shall never be dominated by 
force, it is the glory of America that its 
voice is the voice of resolution and jus- 
tice, and no tof hate and vengeance. 
May we not hope, should we not pray, 
that, no matter how great the provoca— 
tion, the American people will ever keep 
out of their minds-and out of their 
hearts any passion of hate toward those 
who war against the world’s justice and 
the world's peace and the world's civili- 
gation? Is it expecting too much when 
hundreds of our men haye been done to 
death by this merciless machine, that 
we shall preserve our souls in restraint 
and fredom trom despising those who 
are now our enemies? 

‘tf Americans can press thns war to 
vitcory—counting, nothing worth while 
except securing éndurding peace—if we 
ean do this without our own souls going 
down into the abyss of hate, our nation 
will have risen to a glory hitherto 
deemed impossible*among men. Mind 
you, I counsel no smooth words in de- 
Seribing the murderous deeds conceived 
by the German autocrats. [ fayor no 
‘quarter for the men responsible for the 
world’s war, though as to them our at- 
titude should not be one of hatred. 

“Napoleon. coveted the earth. [His 
personal ambition made Wurope reek 


with blood. His tate must be the fate | 


of those who make his bloody career 
their admiration, and who have fol- 
| lowed in his footsteps. IWrance, through 
, travail, -eame to know and to embrace 
f free Bovernment: ‘ 

| “ We shall stay in this war until Ger- 
| many, shall see its war lords deposed, 


|and we shall live to see that capable 


‘people freed fiom the master of mili-' 


\\arism that has 
house of mourning. 


7 


made every home a 

To this accomplish- 
ment, beoause until it is accomplished no 
peg. can be safe under their own vine 
and fig-tree, America has pledged its 
sacred honor, and to the pledge every 
man and every resource and every dollar 
are dedicated. 1 use the word ‘ dedi- 
cated | advisedly, «because it is’ a Rots: 
consecration of all that it ig and ail that 
‘it has jo which America is| commizted. 
Can we permit passion and hate to mar 
‘Gur Roly. eaitse and our linselfish devo- 
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whisper of | 


Demecratic | 
ting to preserve freedom. 
“We know what that means. It was} 
blood-bought, and can be preserved for 
no people except by eternal vigilance. 
We are fighting for ‘freedom, not to 
otain it fora favored few or for a group 
of nations. It must embrace manisind ; 
it is for all. There must. be no metes 
and bounds set to it, no territorial Hmi- 
tations, no exclusion of 1ny. But we go 
further, Freedom for ail is not enough. 
This war. may bring this blessing to 
those who fight for it, but in a decade 
ther ambitious autocratic monsters 
might rise up and by military machines 
deprive some of the freedom our arms 
have helped to win for all. 

»* We must not only secure freedom for 
all—we must safeguard it; we must in- 
sure it; we must guarantee it; we must 
make it so safe that .na nower can ever. 


autre it in jeonardy. Whatever is re- 


quired it must be perpetuated and made 
enduring. It must bless mankind for- 
This shib$‘leth embraces our 
our broad conception of the 
and commit us to such 
j sacrifice as may be needed to preserve 

it without the possibility that it may 
be of uncertain duration. ' 


Fighting for a Holy Cause. 

“Freedom, for all, forever '’ has no 
touch of hate of the foes of freedom. 
No greed tarnishes that shibboleth. 
Under that banner men will march to 
vietory with a nobility of purpose and 
/an ineonquerable spirit. It will be a 
\benediction, giving added strength and 
power to every man in arms, and he will 
pResuad in as holy a cause as inspired 
those who went in quest of the Holy 


Grail. 
| The leading question on every tongue 

today is * What can I do to help in 
this war?’ Naturally, that question is 
addressed to those intrusted with the 
‘problems of the military arms of our 

Government. You eagerly hope that the 
way will be made clear to those eager 
and anxious to do their part in bringing 
this terrible conflict to a_ triumphant 
conclusion. 1 know that if I should ask 
every one of you sitting around me lo-. 
night what you would rather have me 
say above all things, your reply would 
not be words of praise of your society 
or general summaries of our military 
situation, or discourses on matters of 
| high strategy, or elaborate disserta-, 
| tions on world politics, but you would 
ask me for a definite answer to the 
question that is uppermost in all your 
| minds these days—Where lies my duty? 

How can I best serve in this day of 
need? 

**¥ doe not doubt you are all doing all 
that you can, all that you have been 
told, or all that you can think to do, 
and I know that what I wish to speak 
about particularly tonight is something 
| which many of you already have real- 
ized or are already doing to the best of 

your ability at this moment, but there 
May arise a danger greater than that 
| ef ‘submarines or cannon, more to be 
| feared than the power of armies, a 
, danger which will become no longer a 
| danger when it is realized, but which 
| is dangerous because, until too late, it 
| may not be recognized as a real and 

great peril, ‘ 

I speak of the danger of pessimism, 
the danger of losing heart, the danger 
of growing discouraged, the danger of 
allowing oneself. for one minute to 
doubt that right in this war will 
| triumph or that dermocracy has not been 
born to suffer extinction at the hands 
of a German autocrat.- It is part of the 

German propaganda, Tt is perhaps 
| their most effective weapon to spread 

throughout the eountries apposed to 
them tales of imaginary defeats, of fatal 
deficiencies in the military establish- 
‘ments which never existed, of super- 
|| human resources of the German empire, 
‘and a thousand and one things all tend- 
‘ing to shake. that sane conviction of 
|| the impossibility $f the wrong triumph- 

ing over the right, which we must re- 
| tain if we are going to win this war.” 


| eyer. 


| 


“LET THE FACTS COME OUT. 

The investigation by the Senate 
Military Affairs ‘Committee to ascer- 
tain what is wrong in the equipment 
of the land forces and in the manage- 
ment of the camps, which includes 

care of the men, must be thorough 
and it must be open. The people, 
who are being taxed and are buying 
Liberty bonds to meet the expenses of 
the war, which they: are resolved to 
win, will tolerate nothing else. 
Nothing must be permitted to hide the 
truth. The real conditions of unpre- 
paredness are known by the enemy, 
it may be assumed. The people 
suspect but do not know them. There 
is, of course, no occasion for alarm, 
‘but there is occasion for concern. 

_ ‘That the investigation became neces- 
sary there can be no doubt. Senators: 
had visited the camps and seen things 
for themselves. The commanding of- 
ficers. could not connive at conceal- 
ment. It was for the good of the 
‘service that visiting members of Con- 
‘gress should be shown around and 
their questions answered. The Medi- 
cal Department had made reports that 
‘were significant, Prominent men 
whose patriotism could not be chal- 
Yenged had made charges. It was 
more than common rumor that there 
were’ deficiencies in equipping the 
‘troops, not only with Winter clothing | 
‘but with arms and weapons for ffain- 
ing them, field pieces, machine guns, 
‘nd rifles. Nothing could be gained 
“by muddling along. In an investiga- 
tion by Congress to bring out the facts 
swas one hope of a remedy, and it has 
come none too soon. 

) There is assurance that the inquiry 
| will be nonpartisan and made in en- 
tire good faith in the leadership of 
‘Chairman CHAMBERLAIN, 4 Democrat, 
and of Senator WapswokTH, a Repub- 
‘lican and ttie son of a distinguished 
_ciyil war veteran. There is no more 
intelligent advocate of preparedness, 
no sincerer friend of the army than 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, to whom the 
country owes much for his inde- 
fatigable jJabors in the cause of the 
ational defense. Mr. WapdswoRTH 
has visited five of the camps in his 
quest for information. He saw much 
to praise, and he is frank to say that 
the deficiencies he could not shut his 
leyes to gave him concern. 

There is no reason to believe that 
officers of the War Department Have 
not. been working early. and late to), 
equip and supply the Guard and na- 
tional army, and to look after the! 
health of the troops in cantonments. 
The causes for deficiencies, for short- 
comings, for mistakes, are to be found, 
to a great extent, in the necessity of 
having to do things in a hurry and) 
to deal with unorganized agencies of | 
‘supply, Major Gen. Crozimr, Chief of | 
‘Ordnance, who appeared before the! 
‘committee yestérday, declared that 
the Government had been trying to 
do in one year what the National 
Defense act of 1916, when war was 
not imminent, had planned to have 


[appropriations it 1 


to make contracts wit 
practically on promises to 
they were not -willing to 
liveries except on the basis of “ 
plus 10 per cent.” ‘There were als 
labor difficulties. ; Re 
‘It is reassuring to know that Gen- 
eral Ckozitr could answer for the 
‘equipment of our troops in France, 
bat he admitted that on this side the 
men in training would not have the 
“ most important things,” that is to 
say arms and guns (and with the 
} assistance of England and Trance) 
until next Summer. Obviously there 
is a good deal to come out not pleas- 
ant to read in this important inveés- 
tigation, but it should lead to co- 


| ordination, unselfish duty, and effort 


‘by all cofiderned, and dispatch. - Let, 
all the facts come out and the respon- 
“ibility be fixed, even if some officials 
bave to retire in the interest of eff 

ciency and capacity. 
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one sold, as has been 
Congressman. Tavenner. | 


the nation at, war, by his tribute to} 
4 ; , |} the result. 


e an  yaartac of occasion that will — 
arrest | ahd hold the attention of ‘the 3 


country. ‘The President cannot do all 
the talking, he has many duties. - But 
Mr... Baker can talk, and talk well, 
indeed extraordinarily well, 
showed in his address at the dinner of 


the: Southern Society on Wednesday 


ev ‘ening. The greater part of ‘the Sec- 
retary’s countrymen were quite un 
aware that he ‘possessed the gift of) 
public utterance in this high degree. 
His address evoked the enthusiastic | 
praise of the guests of the society, and 
proof of its unusual quality is to be 
found in the fact that these experi- 
enced listeners to good talk, in search- 
ing their memory for comparison, 
placed Mr. BakER’s: speech among the 
best they had ever heard. 


as he ~" 


r. BAKER tells how we were awake 
ed from our dream of peace, turned 


the working out of finer adjust- 

ments for human happiness and for 
“the recognition of the rights of the 
“ individual” and “ summoned to go 
“back 500 years and deal with a re- 
“ crudescence of brute force, unillumi- 
“nated by any sort of morality or 
“humanitarian consideration.” We 
have done much since that. awakening. 


Our present perplexities and the anxi- 
ty that we all feel at this moment 


spring from the deplorable fact that. 
we did not begin our work earlier, at 


If it be said that Secretary BAKER ‘the very moment when we awoke and 


dwelt at gteater length upon. the * 
themes of Jofty idealism than upon 
practical ‘matters, it is to be urged in 


reply that his venture into the realm eas 


of ideals was at least justified by the 
quality of the performance. 
stir the emotions of his auditors, he 
moved them deeply by his picture of 


the spirit, the courage, the determina- || 
tion and the unity of purpose it shows. 
He did not altogether neglect the prac- . 
tical side. And there it is just: that | 
those who criticise, as well as those 
‘who praise and those who observe the 
swift course of events without either | 
praise or criticism, should be remind- 
ed, as Mr. Baker pointed out, that | 
“ practically every activity of the Gov- 
“ ernment associated in this business — 
“the business of war] has been re- | 
“ quired in a very short space of time 
“to expand 3,000 per cent.” Continu- 
ing. he declared that we not only find 
@ sound ground for pride in the 
strength, capacity, and greatness of, 
our own people, but that “ we have 
“won the admiring commendation: ‘of 
“ visitors from all over the world who 
“sre familiar with what they have 
“ done nae are still amazed at our 
‘progress.’ Defects there haye been, 
tae and failures due largely ‘to, 
the lack of co-ordination in our ef- 
forts, more largely perhaps to the 
absolute impossibility of diverting 
the working forces of a great na- | 
tion from the industries of peace 
to those of war without encounter- 
jng some failures, some defects, in) 
the hoped-for results. The nature 
and the causes of these failures: 
in our work of preparation are now 
under inguiry at ‘Washington. at ‘is 
the hope and the expectation of the 
country that the truth will be made 
known, to. the end that remedies may 


aw that the clock had been turned 
back 500 years. The responsibility 
for that fatal delay is too widely dis- 
tributed to be satisfactorily fixed. 


‘Two years ago, Secretary GARRISON 


He did ‘had i plan of national defense, a plan 


for a . continental army. It went to 
pieces in Congress and the utterly im- 
‘possible arid worthless Hay act was 
Even before Mr. GARRISON 
had applied his organiaing ‘mind to the 
problem, the people. of thé country 
had had it thundered into their ears 
that for our national defense and se- 
curity a system of universal training 


}and lability to military ‘service cary 


be established. The need was plain, | 
the danger was in full view. Within; 
six months after the beginning of the 
war we had warnings’ which should 


\have moved the country to a swift 


beginning in the work of preparation 
for defense; and after the sinking of 
the Lusitania it required no gift of 
prophetic insight to perceive the very 
great probability, certainly the immi- 
ment danger, that we would be in- 
volved, in the war. 

The ‘people gave little heed to the 
'voice of warning, Congress still less. 
And’ now we see ourselves forced to 
multiply our activities in war prepa- 
‘rations by 3,000 per cent. ., and even 
with that prodigious acceleration, we 
lare so far behind in our work of get- 
iting ready that what is possibly the 
| war’s most critical moment finds us 
unprepared to take our place at the 


‘front. 
SR 


Secretary Baker’s Be ae: 
bility. 

Secretary of War Bakes” was | 
dragged into the centre of the screen | 
Yesterday as a principal if not thé | 
principal obstruciion to rapid. prep-} 
aration for active participaucy im the; 
war. This carly sensation of the! 
Senate's investigation cannot be als- | 
posed of as political or malicious, 
The charge was made by a high officer 
of the army, General Crozir, bimself 
more or less under fire., It was made 
quite unsensationally in potnt. of fone 
RB a result. of severe questioning ' and 
apparently with reluctance as an in- 
eacapable climax to 2 progression , of 
very serious revelations. : 

Ofcourse nobody is going to pass 


judgement, offhand, npen Mr. BakeEr, 
or to confound an accusation with 
a conviction. Ti is Ninted, indeed, 


that Mr. Baker has a more than ade- 
quate defence at least Jn-the matter 
of rapid fire guns.-and will satisfy 
the Senate committee that his slow ' 
heginuing was the true way to secure | 
ultimate volume .of produet. The ex- | 
act situation is just this. that in at 
least seven particulars tire* manage- 
ment of the War Department. to date 
seems (o have been slow and faulty. 
Unexplained delay and apparent blun- | 

| 

1 
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| 
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dering make up thé record. The pub- 
lic have a right to demand and will, 
exact fron) Mr. BAKER. and all con- 
‘cerned adequate. explanations. 
Underlying the whole situation, both | 


in fact and in the public mind, Is | 
point of psychology. When Mr, | 
Barer was mide Secretary of War 


he was of pacifistic iiitis and ten- 
dencies. This we believe is a- matter} 
of commen Knowledge. -He was AOE 
A pacifist in the most offensive sense | 
of the term, but an enemy of war, | 
# sceptic as to, the Jikelihood of the) 
United States being drawn into. the 
present- war, a small army ‘man, aun | 
epponent of large expenditures for j 
military purposes and of tir evolution 
of a programme of preparedness for 
war or even for defence by our Goy- 
ernment. . We, do not think» there is | 
any injustice in saying that his per: | 
sonal policy was to retard all schemes j 
of military expansion, down to the | 
yery eve of the President's appeal to! 
Congress to declare war. . 
{ 
{ 


Now nobody is inclined to question 
Mr. Baxrr’s patriotism. loyalty , or: 
zeal, Unquestionably since the coun- 
try,entered the war he has done his | 
best according to his lights to make} 
the army as speedily as possible ae 
formidable fighting machine that ‘it| 
ought to be and ean becoine. But the | 
doubt, or at least the question, must | 
persist in the public mind os to} 
whether a temperaments] hater’ of! 
war, a theoretic opponent of 3 great | 
army, can by any possibility be the! 
right ep fo erect a skeleton fighting 
machine into a force of superlative 
striking power and {ulminating 
initiative. -There seems:to be a nat- 
ural .contradiction involved. It is 


impossible for citizens not to wonder 
whether Mr. Baxer’s plan of putting 
low price above speedy and abundant 
ptoduet is. not an exemplification ‘of 


he ening Sun. 
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the working of the pacifist mind. 


which naturally holds +the economic 


rather than the belligerent viewpoint. 
It is well that the Senate is going 
into this matter. Let us hope it will 


go deep. Are there others in the Cab-. 
inet or elsewhere in the Administra-; 
tion who are biassed in their conduct ' 


by the pacifistic spirjt and kindred | 


impulses? Are there some persons 


who are more bent.on forcing eco- 
nomic experiments upon the country | 


than upon winning the war? Has this 
drift any share in causing the vari- 
ous scareities with which the citizens 
are so grievously afflicted to-day? We 
hope much attention will be paid’ by 


the appropriate committee to the -ac-| 


eusations made in the Senate yester- 
day by — Senator Witrtam = ALDEN 
Saurx of Michigan against the coal 
administration. 


| 


AND NEW YORK PRH#ss, 
SATURDAY, 


The Responsibility for Unprepared- 
ness, 

The neglect of preparation for war 
oes back further than any conflict 
of responsibility on which the state- 
ments of either General Crozier or 
Secretary Baker can throw much 
light. It goes back to a state of mind 
in the White House which was ac- 
curately indicated in these remarks 
in the message of President Woop- 
kow Wixson to the Congress on De- 
cember 8, 1914, four months after 
the world war had begun: 


“Tt is said in some quarters that we 
are not prepared for war. What is 
meant by being prepared? Is it meant 
that we are not ready upon brief no- 
tice to put a nation in the field, a na- 
tion of men trained to arms? Of course 
we are not ready to do that; and we 
never shall be in time of peace so long 
as we retain our present political prin- 
ciples and institutions, And what is it 
that it is suggested we should be pre- 
pared to do? To defend ourselves 
against attack? We have always found 
Means to do that and shall find them 
whenever it is necessary without calling 
Our people »away from their necessary 
tasks to render compulsory military ser- 
vice in time of peace.” 

“We are at peace with all the world. 
No one who speaks counsel based on 
fact or drawn from a just and candid 
interpretation of realities can say that 
there is reason to fear that from any 
Quarter our independence or the integ- 
rity of our territory is threatened. 
Dread of the power of any other nation 
we are iticapable of.’ 

“The subject is not new. There is no 
new need to discuss it. We shall not | 
alter our attitude toward it because | 
some among us are nervous and ex- | 
cited.” 

“Let there be no misconception. The 
country has been misinformed. We 
have not been negligent of national 


| 


defence. We have not been unmindful 
of the great responsibilities resting 
upon us.” 


This state of mind lasted long after | 
the date specified above. It lasted 
long and operated disastrously. We 
are not- bringing up the old, undeni- 
able, inescapable fact for the purpose 
of criticising President Wirson or re- 
proaching him. He thought he was 
right, but he was wrong, Many pa- 
triotic Americans knew he was wrong 
at the very time when he thought 
himself right. THropors Roosryerr 
knew the President was wrong, and 
was accused of partisan politics and 
personal ambition for saying so 
plainly. LEonarp Woop knew it, and 
did what he could to prevent the dire 
consequences of the mistake. Lznp- 
THY M. Garrison, in Mr. Wurson’s 
own Cabinet, knew his chief was 
wrong, and Newron D. Baxer, who 
did not know it then but knows it 
now, sits in GArrison’s place. 


DECEMBER 15, 


1917. 


It is profitless to speculate about, 
what might have resulted from an. 
earlier perception in the highest quar- 
ters at Washington of that which is 
now clearly perceived in every quar- 
ter. The main fact for national con- 
gratulation is that when the great 
light came to the country, when the 
delusion of security that evaded and 
postponed and procrastinated so long 
had given place to a universal recog- 
nition of the urgent, immediate need | 
of preparations for war and to most | 
energetic .measures of preparedness, 
the President's own eyes were not 
blind or his head and hands idle. 

The country had not been misin- 
formed. We had been negligent of 
national defence. And it is to Mr. 
Winson’s everlasting credit that what: 
ever may have been his ideas on the , 
subject in December of 1914; he is| 
foremost three years later in the prac- 
tical if belated effort to make pre- | 
paredness complete. 
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UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
OPPOSED. BY BAKER’ 


Hope Expressed in Report 
| That Future Will Be De- 
void of Conflicts 


2 ae errand ARRON ER CoM ART ER, 


WAR WORK REVIEWED 


Problems Confronting Depart- 
ment. Discussed in Annual 
Summary to President 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 14.— Secretary 
Baker’s annual report for the War De- 
partment, made public today, consti- 


tutes only a brief historical review of 
the year, and so that it may be devoid 
of information for the enemy shows no 
recommendations, no detailed informa- 
.tion of the transportation of the army to 
France or any army plans for the future. 

Secretary Baker does say, however, 
that he does not favor universal military 
training as a regular national po icy. 

“The. department has not soveht and 
does not now seek legislation on the 
subject,’ he says, ‘‘chlefly for the reason 
that the formation of a permanent mili- 
tary policy will inevitably be affected 
} by the arrangéments consequent upon the 
termination of the present war. Civil- 
ized men must’ hope that the future has 
in store a relief from the burden of 
sarmament and the destruction and waste 
of war.” f 

As to the exptditionary force in 
France. Secretary Baker siys it would 
be unwise to d'sclose detais, and there- 
fore contents himself with telling of the 
sending of General Pershing, followed 
by a full division of regular troops and 
a contingent of marines as the first units. 
He describes also the organization of 
the Rainbow National Guard division. 
The purpose of this orginization, he 
Says, was to distribute the honor of early 
participation in the war over a wide area 
and thus to satisfy in some. part the 
eagerness of these State forces to be 
permitted to serve in Europe. 


“Work of Navy Praised 


High tribute is paid to the “splendid 
ec-operation of the navy, by means of 
which these expeditionary forces have 
been safely transported and have been 


| shortages, 
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enabled to traverse/without ‘oss the so- 
called danger zone’ infested by the-sub- 
marine navy of the enemy.” 

It became necessary, Mr. Baker says, 
to build up an elaborate transport sys- 
tem for the expeditioniry force with 
great terminal facilities both in this 
country and it: France and to gather a 
large surplus ef supplies on the other 
side as a safeguard, 

This placed an added burden upon.the 
supply divisions of the department,” he 
Says, “and expliins in part some of the 
notably those of clothing, 
which have temporariy embarrassed 
mobilization of troops at home, embar- 
Tassments now. happily passed.” 

The arrangements made have resulted, 
Mr, Baker continues, “in the transport- 
ing of an army to France fully equipped, 
with adequate reserves of equipment and 
subsistence, and with those large quan- 
tities of transportation appliances, motor 
vehicles, railroad construction supplies 
and animals, all of which are neressary 
for the maintenance of effective opera- 
tions of the force.” : ’ 

Mr. Baker expains the method by 
which the army was placed on a war 
footing. He shows that under its full 
authorized strength the regular army 
includes 18,000 officers and 170,000 en- 
listed men and that the war strength 
contemplated’ by the national defense act 
for the Nationa} Guard was 13,000 offi- 
cers and 456,000 men. With the million 
additional troops of the selected draft 
jarmy added, ‘these figures furnish the 
army of 2,000,000 men upon which all 
| original war estimates were based, 


Officers’ Training Camps 


The report touches briefly upon the 
officers’ training camps, the construction 
of cantonments, with the problems en- 
countered and solved ‘through the co- 
operation, of the civilian agencies created 
by the Council of National Deferse and 
goes into some detail with yarious phases 
of the cantonment question te show 
the enormous size of the task. 

The aviation program is touched. upon 
briefiy and no additioral information is 
given. The engineer department awd the 
part it played in rushing technical aid 
to the Allies is outlined, and Secretary 
Baker rer.ews his recommendation ‘for a 
more adequate engineer school, with a 


engineer and ordnance education ir a 
broad and generous spirit in order to 
create scientific agencies of value in 
peace or war. 

Taking up the quartermaster problems 
|with the outbreak of the war, Mr. Baker 


;necessary to supply. They include 20,- 
4000,000 pairs of shoes, 17,000,000 blank- 
ets, 33,000,000 yards of flannel shirting. 
50,000,000 yards of tenting. The work 


Suggestion that Congress plan for both! 


|2ites a’ few items of what it was found | 


|is being done through the co-operation 


- Not a Shake-up, _ 
Baker Explains 


J 


of civiliar. agencies, the Seerdtary Gaia Goethals Will Not Succeed 


“The problems of supply are not yet 
solved,” says the Secretary-in conclusion, 
“but they are in the course of solution. 


Sound beginnings have been made, and’ 


as the military effort of the country 
grows the arrangements perfected and 
organizations created. will expand to 
meet it.” 
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Sharpe as Quartermaster 
General, Says Secretary 


Chiefs to Go Abroad | 


Berths Likely To Be Provided | 
for Generals Recalled | 
From Europe 


——,, 


v 
[Staff Correspondence | 

WASHINGTON, Dec, 17.—Hmphatie 
denial that the new War Council an 
nounced Saturday by Secretary of 
War Baker was ons of the results of | 
the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee’s inquiry was made to-day ‘by the 
War Secretary. | 

He declared, also, that Major Gen- 
eral George W. Goethals was not to 
be appointed quartermaster general to 
sueceed MajoyGeneral Sharpe. 

The War “Council, Mx. Baker said, | 
consisting now of Secretary Baker, 
Assistant Secretary of War Crowell 
and Major Generals Sharpe, Weaver, 
Crozier and Crowder, will from time 
to time be increased as general oe} 
cers return to this country from the 
theatre of war. The results of their 
experience abroad, Secretary Baker 
said, would bo utilized for tho benefit 
of the United States in carrying ont 
America’s share in the war, 
Likewise, the original members of | 
the council, excepting Secretary Baker { 
and Assistant Secretary Crowell, are 
to go abroad, for observation and con- 
ferences with the chiefs of depart- 
ments similar to those over which 
they are the directing heads in the 
American War establishment, 


Acting Chiefs To Be Named 


The Secretary explained that Gen- 
erals Sharpe, Weaver, Crozier and 
Crowder would remain as chiefs of 
their various bureaus, but that acting 
chiefs would be named to handle the 
administrative work of the bureaus 
in their absence. - 

Brigadier General John D. Barrette, 
of the Coast Artillery Corps, recently 
at Camp Upten, has been selected for 
acting chief of coast artillery, relieving 
General Weaver. : 

The purpose of the War Council, Mr. 
Baker said, was to oversee and co- 
érdinate all work incident to the sup- 
ply and maintenance of troops in the 
field and the military relations of the 
armies in the field and the War De- 
partment. He ‘said the council did not 
take overthe duties of any other branch 
of the department, but supplied an or- 

* ganization distinctly necessary to more 
expeditiously handle the yolume of 
work occasioned by the participation of 
America in the war. - 

To Use Data Obtained Abroad 

While Secretary Baker specifically 

cited General Bliss, chief of staff, as 


|} possessing information, of value to be 


laid before the Council, it is the inten- 

- tion of the council to procure from all 
returning general officers now at the 
front such information and data as they 
have been able to collect. — 

The admission of the Secretary that 
additional: members will be added to 
the council was taken to indicate that 
those generals now assigned to forces 
abroad who fail to stand up under the 
strain of trench life will find War 


Council posts awaiting them upon their 


return. 
Secretary Baker said that the War 


Council would not deterngine the mat- 


‘ter of strategy. 


Cae 


| 


| theatres; the mi 


ubts if: increased Strength | 
of Germans Will. Give Them 
; Any Advantage. 


T A PEACE DRIVE 


Declares Berlin Is Eager for Us 
to Believe That a German 
Victory Is Near. 


Special to The New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 16.—While in no 
way attempting to disguise the impor- 
tance of the situation along the west- 
ern battlefront, where Germany ls 
massing troops drawn from the Russian 
front, Secretary Baker, in his weekly 
review of the war, issued. tonight, is 
more optimistic than he was in his 
statement of a week ago. : 

He asserts that there is no element in 
the military situation that ‘‘ should lead 
us to conclude that the initiative in the 
west has passed from the Allies to the 
enemy,’”’ and that while the German 


military leaders, are seeking to obtain 
peace through victory by threatening to 
break through the French front and roll 
back the allied forces on a broad scale, 
it is not the American official military 
belief that the Germans will succeed. 
Secretary Baker says that ‘‘the en- 
emy is apparently very eager to have 
us believe that he is about to-win such 
a victory,’’ and that the ‘‘ bold adver- 
tising of an imposing offensive on the 
part of the enemy, which, while in the 
realm of possibility and therefore Should 


|; not be neglected or overlooked, must in 


no wise be interpreted to mean that 

the increased strength of the hosile 

forces will result in any permarent 

strategic advantage to the Germans.” 
The German Offensive, E 


Here is Secretary Baker's staement: 

“During the period of the reyiew the 
general military situation in ihe west 
has remained unchanged. £ 

“Rumors of great prepar»tions on 
the part of the Germans, with a view 
to achieving some’ major stxtegic suc- 
cess in the west, continue ‘o reach us. 

“Reports of massed hoftile concen- 
trations in those sector? where the 
enemy proposes to break through the 
French front and roll. pack the allied 
line on a broad scale are numerous. 

“The German higher command seeks 
peace through victory. The enemy is 
apparently very eter to have us be- 
lieve that he is gbout to win such a 
victory. 

““No element {n the military situa- 
tion should lead us to conclude that the 
initiative in the west has passed from 


| the Allies to the enemy. | 


‘* Wor the last two years the Germans 
have been on the defensive in the west. 
The bold advertising of an imposing 
offensive on the part of the enemy, 
which. while in the realm of possibility 
and therefore should not be» neglected 
or overiooked, must in no wise be in- 
terpreted {0 mean that the increased 
strong ch of the hostile forces will re- 
Sule Te- 


“in any permanent strategic” 


vantage to the Germans. — ca 
“Surveying the outlines of the gen- 
egy on all fronts, efind 
ane aera 


) ing 


| Ypres,.mere especially in the neighbor- | 


: ‘taken | i 
jnitiative nd italian: 


Wor 
eso- 


prisoners. 

“In the outlying areas of Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine the British have 
driven the eneray before them, and 
iheir offensive culminated during the 
week in the capture of Jerusalem. 

. Though the capture of the Holy 
City cannot be held a principal military 
objective of the campaign so vigorously 
pursued by Genera! Allenby in this 
theatre, the conquest of Jerusalem will 
bave a wide influence throughout the 
Purkish Empire. | 

‘The Turkish forces ‘have been un- 
able to check the victorious advance of 
the British and Jerusalem fell into their } 
hands after a brie? encounter. | 

“The results achieved by the British 
forces’ in Palestine are of significant 
importance and wilt go far toward re- 
affirming the presiige of the allied | 
powers throughout the Orient. { 

Germany realizes the danger at- 
tendant upon the waning of her in- 
fluence in the Hast, and will, therefore, 
be more anxious than ever to conclude 
i speedy peace before the ‘war map’ 
beeomes less favorable. . 

In the west engagements of inereas- 

Nx scope and intensity took place. 
Iizhting of a local character vectrred 
in the Cambrai area and the enemy 
nude severa) raids in the neighborhood 
of La Bassée and Ypres. A successful 

sonnoitring thrust in the Cambrai 

ient was carried out by a British de- | 

‘hment and resulted in the capture of | 
an enemy outpost east of Boursies. 
New Stroke Near Cambrai. 

“A hostile attack in force was 
launched between . Bullecourt and 
Qlueant, northwest of Cambrai, and suc- 
cecded in penetrating British positions. 
a ighting, continues furious east >i Bulle- | 
court. The persistence and increasing 
vielence of the German. destructive fire | 
--wurently indicate that a further of- 
fensive is contemplated in this area. | 
_ Hostile artillery fire of a demonstra- | 
tive character was noted northeast of | 


hood of Passchendaele. 

“Southeast of Polygen Wood 
enemy developed -a strong reconnois- 
sance assault in the ‘yicinity of Polder- 
hoek Chateau. He sutceeded in gaining 
a foothold in certain British advance po- | 
sitions on a front of approximately 300' 
vrards, 

“Along the French front miume 
patrol enéoun woB les} é 


"fie they were compelled in @& number of 
States to get the assent of the State 
-| commissions before they could take off 
trains. 

It has been suggested that this coun- 
try follow the example of England in 
increasing passenger fares 50 per cent, 
|in order to discourage passenger travel. 
| This is an instance in which State Com- 
‘missions could cause difficulties. The 
| Supreme Court has rather consistently 
held of late that the national authori- 
ties were supreme in matters affecting 
the railroads, but it is contended that 
| with a Government dictator the roads 
‘could effect war changes much more 
expeditiously. 

Most railroad officials do not share 
the belief held by some economists that 
“ Government control ”’ is a step toward 
Government ownership. They- believe 
that with the unification of the rodds 
under the War Board, with a Govern- 
ment director, the roads will be able to 
accomplish the utmost maximum, and 
they believe that President Wilson 
shares that belief. They are quite 
confident that the President intends to 
take no step toward Government 
ship. if Z 
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s| Secretary of War Baker in the course of which you used, accord 


| sional fawning compliment like that in your letter of yesterday. 


owner | 


New York. Toe 2 


Sir—On Saturday, Dec. 15, you addressed a communication - 


Hi 
to the New York Times, the following language : : 


I know that some years ago you believed that war could not 
come to this country . I find you again revert to the possibility 
of universal peace. I would respectfully suggest that, while that 
should be the aspiration of all, experience has proved the error of 
that idealism. The present diificulties in Washington are due to 
two things—the absence of a citizenry trained to arms and the total 
disregard of the demands for prepsredness which were manifest 
to-us all from the day of the outbreak of the Buropean war. The 
great struggle ef your department has been to overcome in six 
months the negiect of three years, and if the policy of universal 


_ obligatory military training is not-adopted at the present time you 
are paving the way for a repetition of existing conditions of strain 
and danger at a time when we may not have the benefit of the 
same patriotic leadership as that of Mr. Wilson. 


You are yellow, Mr. Menkin. You lack the element of common 
sourage. Else you would not, in the last phrase of the above, bj 
referring to the ‘‘same patriotic leadership as that of Mr. Wilson,” 
have attempted to ameliorate your responsibility for the fundament 
change brought a moment before - Se 

You allege that all our troubles are due to the absence of a 
trained citizenry and THE TOTAL DISREGARD OF THE DE- 
MANDS FOR PREPAREDNESS WHICH WERE MANIFEST TOL 
ALU from the day of the European war’s beginning. 4 

You know as well as anybody that, if there was indeed inexe 
ble disregard for the demands for preparedness, President Wils 
administration shared with congress and the people, in the exact 
ratio of that administration’s influence, the responsibility for the 
aredness. You intended to convey that impression in you if 

Yet you become frightened at your own temerity and rw 
squealihg to cover in your last sentence, after you have thrown youl 
stone, = 

You know that the condition of unpreparedness of which you 
somplain is not the growth of the last three or four years. You kn 
that, of all times since “65, the period between the opening of h 
tilities in Europe and our own entrance into the war was the on 
which it. was least of all possible for America to sharpen her sword 
You know that whatever hope there was of remaining out of thi 
war with honor depended on this country’s maintaining her positi 
of unarmed rectitude; that, having no adequate military system 
existence, she could not have proceeded to the building of one wit 
out instantly, thereby serving notice that she became a party to the 
strife. E 
You profess to speak for a patriotic organization. And eve 
time you speak it is in terms of iconoclastic criticism. The recor 
of your public utterances as head of the National Security Lea 
is a long succession of captious fault findings, interlarded by an ocea- 


What constructive thing have you done, Mr. Menkin, to help the | 
United States win the war? What single performance have you to 
your credit to equal the usefulness of that of any single boy who has 
ifle and become a private in the ranks of the American 


picked up a r 
army ? 

“What words of helpfulness have you uttered? What have you 
done that is not, in degree, of the same effect as deliberate German 
in that its tendency is to undermine the confidence of 


propaganda, lence “0 
the intelligence and capacity of the men whose job it is 


the people in 
go run this war? 

You are of little help, Mr. Menkin, and your National Security 
League will be of little help to the great cause until either it re- 
moves you from the place which you occupy so incongruously or 
you cease playing the game of the politiciaxs whose axes you are 
grinding. 

But though you may not have it in you to be useful or genuinely 
patriotic, you can perhaps be less than. utterly disgusting if you will 
refrain from publicly kissing the hand that you delight in biting. | 

; RE ere EDITOR, TELEGRAPH. 


'| Secretary Baker made known ‘that in- 


i 


in Surgeon Gainers Gareses re- 
of his inspection of three National 
inps and one national army 
‘brought from the Secre- 
itary of “War tonight a detailed state~ 
ment of the present condition of the 
hing supply for sdldiers. General 
Beet indicated that the pneumonia in 
was partly due to the fact 
at waite were without overcoats 
ere wearing Summer khaki in 
ter weather, ‘ 

cording to tabulated figures ' fur- 
by Secretary Baker, the Winter 


-at them are Camps Doniphan, Fort 
» Okla. ; Funston, Fort Ney Kan., 
Camp 


rts were dated Nov. 29 for Camp 
Wier, Dec. 3 for Camp Bowie, Dec. 
for Camp Funston, and Dec. 17 for 
ces Doniphan. All covered visits 
de to these camps by General Gorgas 
prior, to the dates of the reports. 


Warmly Clad at Camp Meade, - 


Before he issued his statement Secre- 

- Baker said in answer to questions 
from newspaper men that Winter uni- 
ee for all the Beene were already 


‘repor ts today from men who had visit- 
, ed Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., and 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., and these 
( at as far as Winter clothing was 
every soldier was fully. 

ipped. y 
Mr. Baker said that immediate steps 


me ommendation that new men 
be admitted to camps and 
in large numbers until they | 


| 
| 


Antedates Gorgas Reports. 
In the statement he issued tonight 


quiries had come to the War Depart- 
ment today concerning the lack. of 

er clothing at Camps 
a eee Bowie, and Sevier. The four 
statements listing the number of articles 
of clothing at these camps were pre) 
ceded by the following: 

“&’ number of inquiries have come to} 
the War Department during the day || 
relative to the supply of clothing at the 
camps for which reports on sanitary 
conditions from the Surgeon General 
were made public by this office yester-. 


ay; “gc 
“That all the facts may be readily 
available I have had compiled suffi- 
ciently detailed statements showing shal 
clothing situation at the camps con- 
cerned. It will be seen that, except in 
the case of Camp Sevier, the clothing 
supply is reckoned as of a time con- 
siderably antedating the report of the 
‘Surgeon General.”’ 

The figures furnished by the Secre- 
tary of War follow: 


Camp Doniphan. 

Strength, 25,665. 

Bedsacks on hand Nov. 30, 32,548; shipped 
from St. Louis, Nov. 27, 4,502; total, 37,050. 

Blankets on hand Noy. 80, 96,109; ordered 
shipped from Philadelphia Senos Noy. 1, 
25,035; total, 131,144. 

Comforters on hand Noy. 30, 11,292; .en 
route, 16,300; total, 27,592. : 

Breeches, (wool,) on hand Nov. 30, 39,935; 
ordered shipped from St. Louis depot Dec. 1, 
5,000; total, 44,933. 

Coats, (wool,) on hand Nov, 30, 18,671; 
shipped from Philadelphia Nov. 20, 486; or- 


| 


|| dered shipped from Philadelphia depot Nov. 


22, 3,500; ordered shipped from St. Louis de- 
“pot Nov. 22, 5,282; total, 27,939. 

Drawers, (winter,) on hand Noy. 80, 38,572;. 
operas shinved mein oe Louis depot Nov. 


eens on Raval Nee 80, 47, 628; shipped 
from St. Louis Nov. 15, 1,000; total, 48,628, 
Hats on hand Noy. 30, 766. Overcoats on 
hand Nov. 30, 22,691; en route, 2,833; shipped 
from New York Dec. 10, 5,000; total, 30,524. 

Shirts, flannel, on hand Nov. 30, 104,907; 
ordered shipped from St. Louis depot Dec, 1, 
500; total, 109,907. 

Shoes on, hand Nov. 
from St. Louis Nov. 27, 


30, 153,803; ahipped | 
20; total, 153,823. | 


Stockings, ‘light wool, on hand Nov. 30, } 

‘| 88,369; Sulpped from Chicago Noy. 22, 27,000; | 
toial, ‘5, 369. \ 
Undershirts, Winter, on hand Noy. 30, | 


66,963; ordered shipped from St. Louis Noy. 
29, 27,000; total, 93,963. 


Camp Funston. 


Strength after drait, 40,000. 
Bédsacks on hand Noy. 3U; 
shipped from Jeftersonville depot Dec. 
; total, $8,607 


50,607; ordered 
000 

Blankets on hand Noy. 80, 122,628; com- 
forters on hand Nov. 30, 35, 9075 breeches, 


6, 38,- 


wool, on hand Nov. 30, 26,292; ordered 
shipped from New York depot ‘Nov. 28, 500; 
Noy. 30, 4,500; Dec. 1, 19,120; Dec. 5, 10,000; 
total, 60,412. a 

Coats, wool, on hand Nov. , 27,087; or- 
dered shipped from New York depot Dec, 11, 
10,000; total, 37,087. 

Drawers, Winter, on hand Novy. 30, 119,416; 
empped from St. Louis Nov. 21, 8,300; total, 
127,716 

Hats on-hand Nov. 30, 46,813; shipped from 
Jeffersonville Noy. 28, uy 
from Boston depot Dec. 

sins on hand Nov, 
St. Louis Nov. 
Noy. 12, 1,316. 

Overcoats on hand Noy. 
shipped from New York mek Nov. 30, 5,000; 
Dec, 1, 12,700. Total—44,576. 

Flannel shirts on hand Nov. 30, 63,788; 
shipped St. Louis Nov. 17, 3,920: Nov. 24, 
15,990; Nov. 27, 10. 'Total—65,708. 

Shoes on hand Nov. 30, 85,174; shipped since 
Nov. 20, St. Louis, 25,373, Total—110 O47, 
Light wool stockings on hand Nov. 

107, 401125, 131. 

Winter -‘undershirts on hand (foy, 

ie ann 


depot Dec. 2, 


1, 5,000; total, 56,313. 


16, 3,880;- 
Total—47, 708, 


Nov. 10, 1,500; 


30, 
30, 


ordered shipped from St. Louis 
10,800, Total—i20,201 


000; ordered shipped ; 
30; 41 ;021; shipped | 


>i 


30, 26,976; oniereds| 


shipped from St. Louis depot Dec. © 


Doniphan, | | $5 


| 
{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


hi ro 
£,000 aoe ‘fro 


abipped from New ‘York dep Noy. 13, 
24,240; total, 25,750. pee 

Drawers, Winter, on hand Nov. 30, 41,806; 
ordered shipped from New York depot Noy. 


4,126; Dec. 12, 10,955; 
a 104, 979. 
Nov,. 36, 30,522; oreeneny 
5,000; tota! 1, 35,522. 
Leggings on hand ov..30, 40,827. 


» on Trand Novy. 30, a piioped 


A peony shipped from Atltna depot Nov. i 


Overcoats on hand Nov. 30, 27, ae shipped © 


eae Dene York. Dec. iM £4,090; total, 31,990 
irts, flannel, on hand N 0, Br a86: 
“ordered shipped from’ Philadéiphia depot Dec. 
“1, 5,000; shipped from Atlanta Nov. 30, 
total, 59,466, 
Shoes ‘on hand Nove 
from Atlanta Dec. 1,000; total, 74,311. 
Stockings, light aoe on hand Nov. ao 
55,031; sbi peed from Atlanta Dec. 12, 15,000 
Dec. 14, 15,000. Total, 85,031 
oe ieckings, wool, heavy, on hand Noy, 30, 
Undershirts, Winter, on hand Nov, 30, 
57,136; ordered gerinved from New York de- 
pot Nov. 27,000; shipped from Atlanta 
24, %, 105; Dec. 14, 15,121. Total, 


30, 69,311; shipped 


Camp Bowie. 


Strength, 25.2581. 

Blankets _(1)—Depot Quartermaster, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, wired on Nov. 25 that 
Camp Bowie reported sufficient blankets or 
comforters on hand to suply each man in 
camp with three blankets or two blankets 


| and one comforter each; (2) Camp Quarter- 


master in his report of Dec, 1, 1917, shows 
24,518 on hand, i. e., not issued. 

Breeches, wool, on’ hand Nov. 30, 25,778; 
ordered shipped from Philadelphia depot 
Dec. 1, 4,000, Total, 29,778. 

Coats, wool, on hand Noy. 30, 26,204. 

Drawers, Winter, on Fand Nov. 30, 75,425. 
~ Hats, on hand Nov. 30, 386,448; ordered. 
shipped from Boston depot Dec. +t 5,000. 
Total, 41,448. 

Leggings on hand Nov. 30, 45,508. 

Overcoats on: hand Noy. 30, 8,854; received 
Dec. 10, 21,684; ordered shipped from Phila- 
delphia. depot Dec. 1, 4,000; total, 34,538. 

Shirts, flannel, on hand Nov. 30, 96,195. 

Shoes on hand Noy. 30, 59,619. 


aoe light wool, on hand Noy. 30, 
Undershirts, Winter, on hand Noy. 380, 


062. 


The newly created War Council of the 
War Department met today for the first 
time, but did nothing more than inspect 
possible quarters in the State, War, and 
Navy Building. Consideraole space will 
be necessary to accommodate the big 
staff of officers and clerks needed to 
Carry on the work of the council, and 
one of the bureaus now in the War 
Building probably will be moved to one 
of the many temporary structures used 
by the departments. 

The formation: of the council's ma- 
chinery had not been begun today so far 
as was announced. 


HASTENS pi: coUNG 


ges 


PLANS ‘COORDINATE AcTioN | 


Gen. Goethals’ Recall to Active Duty 
Releases Gen. Sharpe for Work in 

_ Wand—Gen. Barrette Relieves Gen. 
Weaver and Gen. Wheeler Takes 
Gen. Crozier’s Place. : 


‘Secretary Baker Ganteriot moved 
forward the organization of his newly 
created war council by relieving from 
their present duties three of the five 
officers assigned to that body. This will 
leave them free to devote all their time | 
to the council’s task of coordinating all 
War Department activities, 

!Mr. Baker announced that Maj. Gen. 
George W. Goethals had been recalled 
to active duty and would become acting 
quartermaster general, releasing Maj. 


Gen. Sharpe for service with the coun- 
cil. Maj. Gen. Weaver will be relieved 
by Brig. Gen. Barrette, who becomes 
acting chief of coast artillery, and Maj. 
Gen. William Crozier ‘by Brig. Gen. 
Charles Wheeler, who becomes acting: 
chief of ordnance. 

Gen, Bliss and Maj. Gen. Crowder, 
the other officers of the council, will 
retain their present positions, the for- 
mer as chief of staff and the latter as 
judge advocate general and provost 
marsha] general, Gen. Bliss retires De- 
cember 31 for age, but probably will 
continue on the council, 


Offices in War Building. 


Mr, Baker decided that officers of the 
council must be in the War Depart- 
ment building itself, and offices now oc- 
cupied by Gen. Crozier as chief of ord- 
nance probably — will be used, ‘the ord- 
nance bureau being transferred to an- 
other building, 

Mr. Baker indicated in his last war 
review that the Russian armistice has 
made it necessary for the United States 
to accelerate its war preparations, 

Members of the House mission which 
participated in the war conference in 
Paris are believed to have brought 
back a similar message. 


Will Strive to Keep. Pledges. 
The new council probably will under- 


. take to make certain the delivery of 


whatever military strength was pledged 
to the allies at the conference, 
‘Secretary Baker would not discuss 
yesterday Gen. Bliss’ successor as 
chief of staff. Among officers men- 
tioned for chief of staff have been Maj. 
Gens. Hunter Liggett, John Morrison, 
Clarence Edwards, John Biddle, the 
present assistant chief; Joseph E. 
Kuhn, Leonard Wood and other di- 
visional commanders. Recently the 
possibility was suggested that Gen. 
Crowder might be considered. 


‘Generals to New ies. | 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


“He ‘ells Senate. 


| DISCIPLIN E PARAMOUN sy 


—e 


Secretary of War Says Hast 
jor Enjoy Files’ Sympathy | 
and Confiednee. . 


| ‘ 
i] 
| WASHINGTON, Dec. 18.~—-In response to 
| @ Senate resolution asking whether there 
are War Department rules and regula- 
tions to prevent soclal intercourse be- 
tween officers and men of the army, Sec- 
retary Baker to-day wrote Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall that (istinctions of rank 
yin the army imply no special distinction 
and are solely in the interest of military 
discipline, 
| Frequentiy in @ country like this, the 
| Secretary said, the advantage of educa- 
| tion and culture is in favor of the sol- 
| dier. Nevertheless, he added, safety de- 
mands that the soldier and officer ac-]| 
quire by continuous and unvarying prac- 
tice the habit of instant obedience to his 
superior. Secretary Baker's letter fol- 
| lows: 


| ._ Vext of Mr. Baker’s Reply. | 


“T have the honor to acknowledge re- 


ceipt of a resolution in the Senate of} 
| the United States under date of Decem- | 


ber 11, 1917, directing me to inform the) 
United States Senate “what, if any, rules) 


or regulations there are of the War De-| 
partment which prevent officers from! 
having intercourse with privates and/ 
mingling with them in social intercoutse, | | 
or which tend to cast distinction between |. 
enlisted men and commissioned officers |) 
when they are off duty.’ 


“In response thereto I submit for the }’ 


information of the Senate of the United 
States the following paragraph of army 
regulations in regard to the relationship 
between officers and enlisted men as the 
only rule or regulation now existing 
relative to this matter: » 
“‘Superiors are forbidden to injure | 
those under their authority by tyran-|| 
| nical or capricious conduct or by abusive 
language, While maintaining discipline 
and the thorough and prompt perform- | 
ance of military duty all officers, in deal- | 
ing with enlisted men, will bear in mind 
the absolute necessity of so treating 
them so as to preserve their self-respect. 
“ ‘Officers will keep in as close touch | 
as possible with the men under their 
command, will strive to build up such 
relations of confidence and sympathy as 
will insure the free approach of their 
men to aha for counsel and assistance. 
This | re: ationship may be gained and 
maintained Without relaxation on the 
‘bonds of ‘discipline and with great bene- 
fit +o. the service as a: Whole.’ 


' | might: hays a tendency to lead to. favor- 


tween the officer ¢ 3 
-|dier, and on the other to avatd ieReOnal 
intimacies between an officer and any} 
articular soldier or soldiers, which | 


itism or the suspicion of favoritism in 
assignments | for duties or cause discon- 
tent on the part 6f those not selected 
fer special imtimacy, by the officer in 
| question, 

“AML officers are expected so to éxers 
se their judgment under this regulation 
at all times to enjoy the sympathy, 


& 


c nfldence and respect of the soldiers, 
and it has always been a part of the in- 
Structions’ given young officers by their 
superiors to exert themselves to promote 
this relationship. 

‘Distinctions of rank in the army are 
solely in the interests of military dis- 
cipline. They imply no social distine- 
tion; indeed, in a country like ours the 
advantage of education and culture very 
frequently will be found in favor of the 
soldier, and yet it is necessary that the 
soldier should acquire by continuous and 
unvarying practice the habit of instant 
ebedience to his superior. This is as], 
true of officers ag it is of men. 


Shows Value of Discipline. 


“In the emergency of battle, when 
every condition tends to distract men’s 
attention and peril is on every side safety 
| for a command frequently Hes only in its 
| organized and coordinated activity, and 
this can proceed from one inspiration 
alone—the instamt unquestioning com- 
pliance by all with the voice of author-}) 
ity. 

“There is no time to debate, no oppor- 
tunity to consider; the men ‘must have 
acquired their rule of action—attention 
and obedience to command. This habit 
cannot be created in emergency and for- 
gotten under other circumstances, ‘but 
must result from practice which tolerates 
no exceptions elther of persons or occta- 
sions. 

“The relationship between officers and 
mien, therefore, must be so arranged as 
to lead to this indispensable result; but 
this is entirely consistent with respect, 
sympathy and mutual consideration, and 
the best officers are those who have most 
completely won the affection of their 
men. Military annals are filled with 
splendid stories of men {imperilling their 
lives outside of the necessities of mili- | 


tary action in order to save the life of 
a beloved captain, 

“Tho War Department, therefore, has 
endeavored and is endeavoring by every 
means Within its power to impress upun 
officers the military value of this cor- 
dial relationship—to have them under- 
stand that as is the officer so is the 


jonstltute 
_the spirited 
are molded. While h 
star or “undoubtedly. occu 
le nd inconsiderate. e 
part Por, officers a 
ae complaint 


have in the field 

| is a growing realizat: 

possible and useful to 

| military ‘discipline and 

time to the democratic | d 
Pe ao yy 


country, aie A 


; command, that their spirit and their 


actions constitute the example upon 
svhich the spirited ecuogs of the men 
are moulded. 

“While here and thers instances un- 
doubtedly occur of thoughtless and in- 
considerate conduct on the part of offi- 
cers and of unreasoning complaint on 
the part of the men who have failed tu 
understand the just obligations of this 
| disciplinary relationship, I am still per- 
suaded that in the great army we now 
have in the fleld and in training there is 
a2 growing realization that it is both 
possible and useful to be faithful to mill- 
tary discipline and at the same time tu 
the democratic ideals of our country.” 


‘| Crozier, 


Special Despatch to 'T) 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 18, 
Major-Gen.- Bliss, Chief of 
the first meeting of the ne 
War Coun il, Secretary oe 
made public important hang 
ministrative duties at 
ment. i. 
Major-Gen. William oni 
bureau of ordnance, 


Wheeler, who will be 
ordnance” so long as M: 
‘remains detailed to the War Co 

Major-Gen, » Sharpe, - Quar n 
General, will be relieved by Man 
Goethals, who is to be recalled to 
service and made “acting” Quar 
ter-General.” : 

Major-Gen. Weaver, chief of coast 
tillery, will be succeeded in the m 
ment of his bureau by Brig.- 
rett. 

The fact that Major-Gen. Cr 
relieved of his present duties whi 
fire is merely a coincidence, aceoras 

| Secretary Baker, who says that 1 
ereation of the War Council h 
connection with investigations by 
gress. 

The Senate, before adjourning for 
holidays to-day, indefinitely pos 
action on the nomination of Gen. © 
for reappointment. The nominatio 
brought up by Chairman Chamberlain of | 
the Military Committee, whieh ad 
unanimously recommended Da 
firmation. Several Senators, ah p 

objected to 


committee members, 
mediate action, sharply criticising 
Senator Chamberlain reed 
that it was advisable to postpone action 
‘until the results of the le ae 
were fixed, 


4 


5) 
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SAN ANSWER IS DEMANDED. 

_ ‘Hiséivhere in Tur Sun today will be 
| found an article on “The War Depart- 
‘ment and the War,” by William Hard. 
written from a point of view held by a 
| daily increasing number of Americans. 
s article complains bitterly of a lack 
efficient organization in the War De-. 
‘partinent, It places the responsibility 
for this lack of organization directly 
‘upon Secretary Baker: It calls upon the 
| Secretary either to resign or rebuild his 
‘department. It should be answered by 
the Secretary. 

| The yarious investigations now in 
| progress or recently conducted at Wash- 
‘ington have left the people with 
eertain definite impressions. Generally 


speaking, they have not vindicated the 
| prophets of evil, The navy seems to be 
all right. The Food Administrator has 
shown that he knows infinitely more 
about the food‘ situation than any of 
his erities and that he has acted aggres- 
sively and wisely. There have been no 
faults found with the Muel! Administra- 
tion which the changed policy with ref- 
erence to the railroads is not likely to 
remedy. With regard to the Shipping 
Board the essential fact necessary to 
demonstrate its efficiency or inefliciency 
—that is, the actual progress of the 
work of building: ships—has been with- 
held from the public on the ground that 
it might give information.to the enemy, 
put the details have been given pri- 
yately to the members of the investigat- 
ing committee, it has been shown that 


corrected, and in general the members 
of the board gave a good account of 
themselves on the witness stand. 

The War Department investigation 
however, has produced many disquieting 
thoughts. ‘The lack of machine guns, the 
delay in deciding upon the type of 
inachine gun to be used, the troubles 
about clothing—these things are symp- 
tomatic of # defective organization. And 
a defective organization of the War De- 
partment in time of war ig not to be 
tolerated. he cost would be too tre- 
mendous. If there is anything wrong, it 
must be set vight. If there is not any- 
thing wrong, the people must be con- 
yineed of that fact. The War Depart- 
ment necds the support of the people. 
Tt cannot do its most effective work 
without that support. 

Secretary Baker is an able man. He 
has proved himself in various lines of 
work, The War Department has had 


than that of the Navy or any other de- 
partment of the Government. It has 
accomplished much—in the registration, 
assembling and training of the selected 
men, in the building of cantonments, in 
the transportation of troops overseas. In 
forming any fair judgment of its meth- 
ods or of its officials thése things must 
be considered. But the vital question 
now is not whetlier it has done well, but 
whether it has done the best that can 
be done, and whether its organization is 
such as to guarantee the best results in 
the future. Bnough has been brought 
out in the Washington inyestigation to 
east doubt upon this question. That 
doubt must be resolved. 

‘ Wnder the circumstances we think 3 


frank and fair answer from the Seere- } 


tary of War on the points dealt with 
in Mr. Hard’s article is demanded. 


oo 


certain faults of organization have been | 


and has a task of tremendous magnitude | 
before it, a task immeasurably greater | 
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ear ih es a eerie! 4 
Poiuts Straight at Secretary Baker 


It must be admitted that the testimony before the sen 

inquiry into the causes of the delay in prowidihe arms fo 
American troops leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 
= We can see the bureaucrat having charge of arms for) 
u e American troops, sitting back in grand style and saying, 
I am not interested,’’ when makers of machine guns pleaded 
with him to place orders to be prepared. Dak tars 
as Mind you, at that time diplomatic relations with Germany 
ad been broken off under circumstances that could lead only. 
to war, “‘But we are not going to have a war,’ said the 
bureaucrat as he dismissed. the. makers of machine guns. 
Result: No machine guns for American troops in France. 
Dur men are being supplied by England and France. 
z This bureaucrat, who struts for an hour upon the stags 
nt:;Washington, is under Secretary Baker. What was Bake: 
Gey In America, we hold the heads of departments respon- 
tible for what happens in those departments. One begins to 
We have nat rep Baker at be marked for early slaughter. 

et to see a single trai i ili 
inthe Searetery eee 4 ait of foresight or real ability 

_ Any man in the United States, who can read and w. it 
who did not realize that war was inevitable after the rae: 
in diplomatic relations last winter, is not fit to hold any posi-| 
tion/ having to do with war. He is a pro-German at heart, his 
mind warped by worship of Teutonic methods. He is a be- 
liever of the strong against the weak, a devotee of the utterly 
black code that might makes right. The nation wants to get 
rid ofall such at the earliest possible time. 
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66 1,.: 
. “What Am I Doing?” 
Sometimes, in the evenings, when | | 
realize the ‘comfort and “iipeoae } 
which we live and then think of those 
boys, standing. sleeping, working, 
fighting, suffering, dying in the 
trenches, my heart cries out: 
Oh, my God, whatiam I doing?” 
Thus spoke former Governor Golds. 
borough at a Red Cross meeting at tho 

Emerson on Saturday, and his question}: 
/ is one which every good American should} | 

put to himself. \ 

Many, including Governor “Goldsbor- } 
ough, are doing a great deal and mil-| 
lions more are striving to do what they | 
can, but what practically all of us can| 
and “should do is to become members| 
of the Red Cross, that greatest of the 
world’s agencies of mercy, of healing, 
of rescue and reconstruction—the Good 
Samaritan of this wicked old earth, 

«Who among us but can spare $1 a 
year to become enrolled for such work? 
The plan is to have a league of 15,000, 
000 Americans personally and financially 
interested in the most Christ-like of all‘ 
war activities, binding up the wounds, 
easing the agonies and rescuing the chil- 
dren and the helpless. The membership 
should be twice that number, Surely ene 
American in every five ought to join this) 
week. 

In the same address Governor Golds- 
borough pointed out the path of patriot- 
ism in another respect when he declared | 

Whatever may have been lacking in | 
preparation before the war—and it | 
must be remembered that America 

has not been a nation of military 

thought and purpose—certainly there 

has been no lack of splendid and. 

patriotie seryice since last April. I 

am tired of the captious, the fault- 
finding, and, in some cases, the trea- 
fonable criticism. . . . I want 
every loyal American to put forth his 
strength and his energies behind 


Woodrow Wilson, the noblest Ameri- 
can of them all. And I want those 


) 
qj 
{ 
j 


who will not be loyal to the flag stood 
up against a wall. } 4 z 


All ‘his life a Republican partisan, 
Governor. Goldsborough seems to have 
forgotten since the war began how to be 
anything except straight American. 


— as. chief ‘of ordnance, but | 
neral himself is relieved. from his | 


nél | duties in the ordnance office. 


com made in ‘Kansas City and publicly 
asked ' The ‘Star to get. details ‘ot equip: 
ment, September B58 2 d patch h from 
/Camp Funston was printed, giving. these <j 
details; show for instance, that on 


hand, that there was a serious shortage | 
on overcoats: and that the men were drill: 
ing with wooden guns. 

This dispatch was teleeraphed to 
Washington for submission to the Secre 
tary of War. The next day his com- 
ment on it was received from The il 
Washington correspondent. - He said: 

“T am informed by the ect ‘ 
master general’s department that all 
| the essential equipment for the men 
Vim: their first few weeks in camp 
has been supplied and it is only a 
question of the ability of a rail- | 
' roads to get it to the camps.” | 
In this statement Secretary Baker put | 
jall the blame for the shortage on the | 
‘railroads. But evidently the trouble: 
lay further back than the railroads. For 
: now, December 19, comes. “the report of 
the surgeon general that “lack of warm 
ygarments- in- the- -eold weather of the 
jlate fall is believed to have contnibnisg, 
largely to the spread of pneumonia.” 
At the game time it is announced 
from Washington that'the quartermaster 
‘general has been removed from office 
and “promoted” to membership in the 

war council, , 

But he is'removed after the damage 

| due to his inefficiency is already done. 
Early in October Colonel Roosevelt 

; began his assault on “broomstick pre- 
paredness.” It was then amply pointed 
out that the ordnance bureau had al- 
lowed the Nation to get into war with- 
{out a rifle program, without a machine 


—— 


gun program, without a heavy artillery , 
It was further disclosed that | 
it was months after the war-started be-}| 


program. 


a few thousanc woolen breeches were on f 


But once more, a good share of the, 
damage has been done. We evidently | 
have lost ‘months’ in getting ordnance at, 


1 | a time when every day was precious, it 


$ plain truth that these delays have put 
the outcome of the war in jeopardy. 

The Star does not see how it is possi-. 
ple for the head of the War Department. 
‘to escape responsibility for this demon- 
‘strated jinefficiency on the part at his 
subordinates. ? | 

An experienced executive would have | 
kept tab on things. He would have 
found out early what departments were} 
falling short, where the’ delays were oc-, 
curring, and where new men were re- 
quired. It. has been one of the criti-| 


| eisms of Secretary Baker by those who. 


have worked with him that he has not 
this faculty to keep things moving. He 
has accepted general statements in the 
place of calling for concrete results. 
His methods have been lax where pre- 
cision was called for; soft, where driv- 
ing force was needed. | 
The head of the War Department at: 
a time like this ought to be one of the 
country’s biggest executives, chosen for 
his ability to‘handle a big job, not for 
his views on the tariff. He ought to be 
a man of the type, say, of Davison, who 
‘is now handling the Red Cross, or of 
Schwab or Gary—a man who will put 
into this. vital work for the government 
the vast energy and initiative that have 
built up such institutions as J. P. Mor- 
gan’ & Co., Bethlehem, United States 
Steel. ’ 
Perhaps President’ Wilson could find 
a place for Mr.- Baker in some other 
sphere of the government's activities, if 
he values his counsel. But a real execu- 
tive is needed to manage the War De- 
partment if we are to win the war in} 
the shortest possible time and with the’ 


least possible loss of men. 
Fy 


fore detailed plans had been put in the 


| hands of the manufacturers. 
General Crozier’s defense is still fresh 


in ‘mind. Virtually it is an admission of |: 


facts, with the blame placed on red tape. 
In extenuation — he urges that we are 
getting artillery for our force in France 
from our Allies who have much more 
than they need and are abundantly able 
| to spare it. a 


Get iy Major General Grozieh, chief of ordnance, » 
‘and the extraordinary continuity of atrociously bad 


\judgment he portrays fastens the responsibility for the i] 
abominable blundering upon Secretary of War Newton | 
D. Baker. That official should retire from the post that 
demands better administration than he has shown he 
" possesses, as the record now stands. 

Making all due allowances for the eomendarkrs big 
and perplexing task this able Ohio politician has had | 
to work out, one cannot bring oneself to believe that 
far better progress should not have been make than has 
been. 

A new type of machine gun eepekimented with aa 
adopted but not yet given a field trial, in the face of the 
existence of the wonderful Lewis gun long in use by the | 
British, constitutes in itself a brand of misjudgment that . 
is inexcusable, And yet that stupendous blunder is but 
‘one of many. ‘ 

Lack of funds cannot be offered in extenuation. 
Congress voted the President a lump appropriation of 
$100,000,000 without any restrictions after the declara- 
tion of war in April. And General Crozier emphasized 
the degree of woeful and long continued bad judgment—| 

and mismanagement by carefully explaining that his 
bureau did not call for any part of that monster war 
fund until four months after the declaration of war and 
‘Tater returned it unused! 

_ “There was a tremendous start made”, explains the 
chief of army ordnance; but it would appear that the 
effort mainly ended there. It didn’t get off. It arrived 
nowhere, so to speak, and hence to-day the American 
people are chagrined over the official expose that | 
corroborates most of the apprehensions that have filled 
every breast. 

General Crozier says fe secretary of war is to 
blame. Of course he is. The President may support 
him. The executive has shown remarkable loyalty in the 
past to the weak material in the cabinet and this may 
prove no exception. But the verdict of the American 
people has been rendered. If the War Department is to 
be directed in the future by Mr. Baker it will be without 
the confidence of the people. 

Does the deplorable condition in the ordnance 
branch of the army find duplication in other branches | 
of the war service? Even if existing in lesser degree, 
they would be of immense gravity. Have other bureau \ 
chiefs in the War Department been spending four months. 
in planning, in revising, in chasing pet theories hither | 
and yon, but failing to make good in the way that is 
expected of them? — J 

The American people are not looking for perfection 
in war administration. They understand the obstacles 
in the way. They do not seek the unattainable, even | 
when measured by the ordinary standard of governmental 
inefficiency. But they do expect and will demand that 
what would be done by the ordinary man of business in | 
a few weeks must be done by War Department officials 
and other war officials in less time than a large fraction 
of a year. i 

The Senate Investigating Committee is rendering | 
valuable service in- requiring a specific report of the 
stewardship of the unparalleled trust the Congress has 
reposed in the executive. That is the proper source to 
ask for official information, and it is the only tribunal 
that is entitled to recognition in probing war administra- 
tion. Providing the sinews of war, it is entitled to as } 
full a knowledge . of what has and what has not been p 


done as is s consistent with the. ‘public interest. KS y 
a We a stonished _ ‘over the shortcomings already 


“4 the probing ee begun. 
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see the slightest reason why they should not have the same 
representation in Senate and House and in the Electoral College 
as any state, proportioned to population.” 


Secretary Baker and the 
Anti-“smokes’’ Delegation 
ON his desk rested a corncob pipe; in his desk were several 
of them. Permeating the air was an aroma of Ohio 
tobacco that might have suggested a war council of the Indian 
chiefs. The pipe belonged to Secretary of War Baker, and the 
above was the setting when callers were ushered into his office. 
It was a delegation to pratest against sending tobacco to the 
soldiers in France. There was sniffing a-plenty, but the Secre- 
tary calmly fired his cob pipe and smoked thoughtfully while 
he listened to the case against tobacco. 

They cited statistics by the yard to prove why the “‘poison”’ 
should not be spread among the soldiers. Later on Secretary 
Lansing dropped in, puffing his pipe, and Secretary Daniels 
also entered, looking good-natured enough to be a smoker. 
Then came Champ Clark who insisted upon Missouri meer- 
schaums for the soldiers, so, altogether, it was rather an unpro- 
pitious situation for the delegation. Before they left, Secretary 
Baker had, in his quiet way, convinced his visitors that the 
great question bcicze the country is to win the war in the 
smoke of battle—not to worry so much about the smokes, 
or fags, as they are called in the trenches—in the camps. 

Someone was daring enough to recall the remark of Lincoln 
when Grant's enemies complained of the ‘Silent Commander's” 
excessive use of stimulants. Lincoln inquired the brand, 
insisting that it worked so well with Grant that he wanted to 
try it on some of the other generals. Anyway, the popular 
opinion is that now is no time to deny the soldiers their 
“smokes’—the important thing is to smoke out the enemy 
and stop the smoke of devastation and ruin that follow in the 
wake of the Hun invaders. 

A Lincolnesque Figure 

Heads the War Department 

INE oNee crises breed understanding, and the war has 
tended to dissipate many barriers engendering hate among 
Americans. Old-time political enmities are forgotten, as 
Democrat and Republican work together for a common country. 
Even the I. W. W. work hand in hand with their “enemies” 
in cantonment construction. The labor agitator is finding 
fewer and fewer listeners—altogether the prospect is encourag- 
ing for a better understanding among all peoples of the earth. 

In the War Department I found evidences of increasing faith 
and confidence in governmental endeavor, due, in large measure, 
to the humanness of Secretary Baker in his official life. One 
of the most rabid of the country’s Socialists wrote a friend: 
“You have strengthened my faith in mankind, for my experi- 
ence in Washington was one of the richest and most surprising 
of my life. The airsof democracy is there. The demons have 
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been dehorned, and Baker at the War Department seems like 
Lincoln in his home—without austerity, severity, or formality— 
like a big brother.” 

The old rock-ribbed Republican Ohio State Journal recently 
carried an editorial paying glowing tribute to the Secretary of 
War. In the pitiless X-ray of war times, the real qualities of 
men in public life 
are brought into 
prominence. 


Peanuts, Popcorn 
and Liberty Bonds 
EVA ta hye 
peanut-roaster 
man, who has 
occupied the con- 
spicuous corner be- 
tween the White 
House and the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment building, 
pushes his little 
hand wagon into 
place promptly at 
nine o'clock each 
morning. Steve 
proudly tells of 
serving many of 
the most promi- 
nent people of the 
capital with his 
fresh roasted deli- 
cacy—and for 
those who do not 
care for peanuts, he has fresh buttered popcorn to tempt the 
palate of the passerby. Steve has been on this particular 
corner for the past eight or nine years. He is a Greek, but 
his patriotism for America was shown when he subscribed to a 
hundred-dollar Liberty bond. 


RARRIGS ENT 
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Know Your 
Neighbor ! 
Ee TERNAL vigilance still remains the price of liberty. And 
~ vigilance today means keeping the eyes and ears open for 
plots and counterplots aimed at destruction of supplies for the 
boys overseas. Lord Northcliffe insists that the Germans’ 
efforts are not directed toward the troops being transported 
overseas, but toward munitions and food for the soldiers after 
they are separated by the great ocean from the home base of 
supply. And information is going direct to Germany of the 
movement of troops and vessels, with emphasis on the places 
where supplies are being assembled. 

In the Interior Department, Van H. Manning, director of 
the Bureau of Mines, has control of the 
sale of all explosives. Any person in the 
United States found with explosives in his 
possession, who does not have a license 
issued by the federal government showing 
the purpose for which the explosives are 
to be used, may..be arrested and. fined-a 
maximum of five thousand dollars, or sent 
to prison for one year. 

Francis S. Peabody, of Chicago, has been 
appointed by Secretary Lane to look after 
the rigid enforcement of this law. Thoro 
investigation is being made of all explo- 
sions and incendiary fires in factories and 
warehouses, with complete reports to the 
Director of the Bureau for tracing the ex- 
plosives used. Every purchaser must have 
a permit issued by the authorities in each 
county, and only citizens of the United 
States and countries friendly to the Allied 
cause may obtain such license. The lines 


are being drawn tighter on the abuse of citizenship or residence 
in this country. 

“Things Are Not 
What They Seem” 
M’s* amusing stories are told of the second Liberty bond 
canvass in Washington, when every department was 
combed by a bevy of earnest young women intent upon rolling 
up a big volume in the 

national capital. 

One young miss 
mounted the stone 
steps of the War De- 
partment and began 
on a trim-looking en- 
listed man who occu- 
pied an inconspicuous 
desk near the door. 

“CanI put you 
down for a Liberty 
bond?” she asked 
demurely. 

“Yes, I think so,” he 
answered thoughtfully. 

“That's good—how 
much—and do you 

, want it on install- 
ments?” she asked, 
getting out her appli- 
cation blank. 

“Well,” said the 
youthful soldier, 
“make it for $100,000.” 

The young lady 
gasped, and he added, 
“Oh, if you have any 
doubt about it, tele- 
name in another city. 
She didn't say so, but she regarded the incident as a joke con- 
tingent to the work of canvassing, but on returning to head- 
quarters she decided to wire to the bankers just for the fun of 
it. The answer came back, “He's good for five millions. The 
young lady hastened back to the modest desk boy in khaki 
and said his subscription had been accepted with many 
thanks. 


“Well,” said the _ 
youthful soldier, * 
“make it for a 

$100,000” 


graph my bankers,” and he gave the 


Why Net a Maximum 
Rent Law for Washington? 
ASHINGTON is continually 
drafting men and women from 
the outside for work in its already 
overburdened departments. These 
people come to Washington and the 
first thing they have to do is to look 
up a boarding house. With Washing- 
ton already overcrowded, this is some 
task. The prices are—well, they are— 
that’s all. A young friend of mine 
toured some of the outlying streets for 
a boarding place. He saw a sign and 
mounted the steps. He was met at 
the door by a gracious landlady who 
would be glad to show him thru the 
house. The first room she let him 
peek into was the front one. “I get 
three hundred dollars per month for 
this,’ she said nonchalantly. My 
friend grasped the door sill to steady 
himself. She then led him into the 
dining room, and as they crossed the 
threshold she waved her graceful arm 
towards the table. ~Mahogany—cost 
five hundred dollars,’ she said in a 
stage whisper. My friend mentally 
observed that he couldn't eat the 
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table, only to be roused 
by another declaration 
in a hushed, subdued 
voice: “This sideboard 
is an exact duplicate of 
the one in the White 
House.’ There was 
nothing to do but gasp 
at the pleasure of meet- 
ing such a distinguished 
piece of furniture. 

When the ordeal was 
over, he escaped with a 
murmured promise to 
think it over, and once 
on the open street 
again, wiped his per- 
spiring brow. 


Germans Barred from 
District of Columbia 
HE capital is be- 4h 
ginning to put its 1 elem I 
3 ARB BA Seed ie i ty Pro-German govern- 
ie ment employe— 
“Your services are 
no longer desired’’ 


house in order in the 
matter of protection 
from German spies. 

President Wilson's 
order banning all German males from the District of Columbia 
for the term of the war was felt to be a most necessary step. 
Not only were the German citizens banished, but arrangements 
were made to rid the government service of a large number 
of persons, male and female, who were not regarded as suitable 
to hold positions of trust while the nation is at war. 

Each of the department and bureau heads was supplied with 
a carefully compiled list of their subordinates who have been 
found by investigation to be pro-German or anti-war in their 
words or acts, or who, by reason of their associations, are 
looked upon with suspicion. This weeding-out process was 
applied thruout the country, but its effect is especially observ- 
able in Washington. No exceptions were allowed, even in cases 
of employes who are highly trained and expert in some of the 
technical branches of the government service. 


Military Training in 
Foreign Lands 
N the outer room of the Secretary 
of War, I was privileged to “look 
on” while a party of men in the uni- 
forms of five different nations, waited 
to pay their respects to the secretary. 
Here, thought I, is the result of mili- 
tary training in foreign countries. 
While Great Britain has not resorted 
to conscription, training of all boys 
of school age, is carried on thru priv- 
ate agencies. In Australia, the mili- 
tary training of boys between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, is com- 
pulsory; in New Zealand, all boys who 
have reached the age of fourteen must 
learn to serve their country. Cana- 
dian military instruction of the youth 
is. carried on thru volunteer cadet 
corps. 

The French soldier shrugged his 
shoulders when asked about military 
training in France, where they begin 
rifle practice at ten years of age under 
special instructors. Military exercises 
are obligatory during the school age 
in Switzerland, and in Italy, the 
national colleges and private agencies 
for this” supply military training for young 
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boys. In Russia, military gymnastics are prescribed for all 

schools. Greece has intensive military gymnastics, which are 

given with drills in the public schools as a part of the phy- 

sical course. In all the schools of Japan, military training 

begins in the primary grades. Obligatory military training, 

under special instructors, has recently been adopted in the 
secondary schools of Argentina. 

A Stoic in the 

Executive Chair 

ERE'S a little story of Woodrow Wilson told me by a 

friend. He was talking with the President shortly after 

the Lusitania outrage, and, speaking of the panic that must 

have possessed the passengers, asked, “What 

would you have done?” 

“IT know what I would have done,” said 
the President. And he described the scenes 
when an ocean liner on which he was cross- 
ing struck an iceberg. All on board felt it 
would soon go down, and every second 
counted as the waters rushed into the great 
hold of the ship. The President said that 
he felt perfectly calm and normal as he pre- 
pared for the worst. In this instance, as in 
others, he faced death with the stoical 
calmness which has served him well as chief 
executive of the nation at the time when 
war excitement is rife. 

The President has never seemed in better 
health or looked more fit than at present. ! 
When he appears in public, his vigor is 
remarked by those who knew him in the 
early days. His golf and exercise hours are 
religiously observed, and he has excluded 
himself from seeing people, so far as possible, on the theory of 
“conservation” —for his idea is that this war is a serious busi- 
ness and not a matter of sentiment; it is a time for clear think- 
ing and cool-headed, concerted effort to make every movement 
and energy count for victory. 

As an instructor, Woodrow Wilson insisted upon concentra- 
tion as a most important faculty to be developed. Students 
were urged to focus attention on one thing, with the idea of 
centralization. The President's executive power is not based 
upon faith in political advisors. Perhaps that is why Colonel 
E. M. House and others not identified as partisan leaders have 


the executive ear. 
Practical Preparedness in 
Treasury Department 


DVANCE preparations for the third Liberty Loan are 

already in evidence in the Bureau of ‘Publicity of the 

Treasury Department. Ralph Waldo Emerson, who has 
m 
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TEMPORARY QUARTERS FOR THE WAR ORDNANCE BUREAU 
The Washington Moument and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing are in the background of the photograph 


charge of the advertising details, took me to a top room of the 
Treasury Building, where at least five hundred posters by emin- 
ent artists are displayed for the final selection of Secretary 
McAdoo. The walls, the tables, the chairs are filled with color- 
ful arguments for financial help and support to the nation in 
its time of peril. 

Among the names represented are those of the biggest 
illustrators in the country: Howard Chandler Christy, Haskell 
Coffin, James Montgomery Flagg, and others who have gladly 
given their best to their country. If the Treasury Department 
had paid for these sketches, it would have represented many 
thousands of dollars. Just when the third Liberty Loan will 
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The President and Mrs. Wilson witnessed the presentation of diplomas presented to the nine hundred men graduated 

from the last officers’ training camps. 


AND SECRETARY BAKER AT FORT MEYER 


From left to right are Mrs. Wilson, the President, Secretary of War Baker 
and Col. Charles W. Fenton 


be launched is not decided, but this much is true, the Publicity 
Bureau of the Treasury is in the trenches with big guns loaded, 
ready to shoot the message across the country with the forceful 
strength that aroused the people in the two successful Liberty 


Loan campaigns. 

Launching of the 
“U-Buy-a-Bond’’ Boat 
] MET Guy Emerson in one of the office buildings which 
have been commandeered by the Treasury Department to 
take care of its over-flow work. I wanted to hear from him 
first hand, regarding the greatest publicity exploit ever “put 
across’ —as we say in the parlance of our profession—the 
fetching of a captured German U-boat, a battle-scared British 
Tank, and the world’s largest flying machine, as “news creators” 

for the second Liberty Loan drive in New York City. 

“The one idea in mind,” said Mr. Emerson, ‘‘was to bring 
home to the people the fact that we are at war. In terms 
of business we had to sell the war to the 
people by arousing their emotions and 
enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Emerson is the type of young man 
to whom nothing seems impossible. With 
the help of Lord Northcliffe he obtained 
the captured submarine from the British 
Admiralty. 

The transporting of the submarine across 
the Atlantic was a complicated engineering 
task. It was cut into three sections, each 
weighing seventy tons, and loaded onto a 
returning ship. When landed upon the 
dock in New York, fifty horses were used to 
draw the different sections in the famous 
Liberty Bond parade, and afterwards it 
was set up in Central Park, where, after 
speeches by Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
and Rear Admiral Usher, it was re-christened 
by Mrs. Guy Emerson as ‘‘U-Buy-a-Bond.”’ 
A liberty bond booth nearby issued to every 
subscriber to liberty bonds a pass to go into 
the submarine. It was later turned over to 


the Red Cross for the same purpose. Word of the tremendous 
enthusiasm which the submarine had aroused in the campaign 
for the second Liberty Loan attracted the attention of Canada, 
and Lord Shaughnessy asked for the captured submarine to 
help in the big Victory Loan now being launched there. 
The U-boat was again taken to the wharves and loaded 
upon three canal boats, the tops of which were first removed 
to make room, and it was conveyed up the Hudson, thru the 
Erie Canal to the great lakes, and from there to Montreal, 
where it is today a tremendous and 
appealing argument for financial 
support of the people in the war. 
With the British tank, the Caproni 
flying machine (the largest aeroplane 
in the world), and the submarine, 
representing the three principal 
fields of war activity, Mr. Emerson 
visualized the war for the nation. 


The Gentleman from 

West Virginia 

TUART F. REED, founder of the 

Association of American Secre- 

taries of State, was serving his sec- 

ond term as Secretary of State of 

West Virginia when he was elected 
to the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. Reed was a farmer boy who 
made his way upward successively as 
school teacher, editor, state senator, 
premier of his state and member of 
Congress. His election at Cincin- 
nati in 1915 as president of the As- 
sociation of American Secretaries of 
State, and his forceful advocacy of 
uniformity of state laws and pro- 
cedure, brought him into national 
prominence. His address as retiring 
president of the association at the 
convention recently held at Topeka, 
Kansas, was a strong appeal for co- 
ordinating legislative machinery for 
the common welfare. 

Representative Reed is a member 
of the Committee of the District of 
Columbia, and believes Washington should be the “model city” 
of .the world. A fluent speaker, studious, well-read, of wide 
experience, Stuart Reed gives promise of a congressional career 
in harmony with past achievements. 

Gentlemen: Our 

Medal of Honor! 

HE question was asked me: “Has the United States a 

decoration for valor similar to the English Victoria 

Cross?’ I decided then and there to look it up on my next 
trip to Washington. 

Yes, we have a Medal of Honor, the most coveted decoration 
of our country given for conspicuous bravery. It was first 
given at the time of the Civil War. In all, about fifteen hundred 
were presented at that time. It is a five-pointed star, with a 
medallion in the center bearing the head of Minerva, and 
around it “United States of America’ in relief. On each ray 
of the star is an oak leaf and the points themselves are trefoil 
shaped. A laurel wreath in green enamel encircles the whole, 
and this wreath is surmounted by “Valor,” which, in turn, is 
surmounted by an eagle that attaches the decoration to its 
ribbon. . 

A Discovery of 

Value and Importance 

Coxe of the Government departments at Washington have 
developed into research bureaus. In one room | found 
Joseph E. Pogue, who has been working wonders in the depart- 
ment of Mineral Technology. Thru the use of apparatus 
developed by practical inventors, he contends that within a 
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few years the United States will obtain ample supply of nitrogen 
from the air, and we will not be dependent upon Chili for 
sodium nitrate. This nitrogen comes from the atmosphere 
and from coal—a by-product that will add untold wealth to 
the nation. 

This discovery will naturally expand the use of coke for fuel 
and power purposes, as the recovery of nitrogen is chiefly made 
from coke ovens. With these vapors, the very air itself will 


become a wealth-producing resource never dreamed of in years 
past. Mr. Pogue says we are moving 
swiftly these days, and, as coal sup- 
planted wood, and oil supplanted 
coal, the processes continue from bulk 
to liquid and now to vapor itself. 


Every Citizen a Vigilance 
Committee of One 
LACARDS bearing the legend 
“Beware of spies! Secrecy means 
safety,’ are now prominently posted 
on the walls of the corridors of the 
State, War and Navy building, as a 
constant reminder to those who have 
to do with government business. In 
addition, these placards have been 
posted in all naval training stations, 
government manufacturing plants 
and on board ships. It is a sugges- 
tive warning that every man can 
best serve his country by keeping his 
mouth shut—to use the vernacular of 
the street. 
“To Market, to 
Market, to Buy a ——” 
F you have forgotten what the old 
family market basket looks like, 
you have only to go out on the broad 
streets of Washington on a Saturday 
night. They appear at every turn 
and corner. It looks like a parade. 
And it is not the poverty-pinched 
who carry them; it is the well-to-do 
middle class, who realize the advan- 
tage of going to market in the good 
old-fashioned way. 

One thing I like about Washington is that atmosphere of 
good, solid, thrifty living. Most of the government employes 
receive moderate salaries, enough to live simply and comfort- 
ably, but not extravagantly. With a fixed income that neither 
increases nor diminishes, they cannot speculate on the future, 
or disegfint it. Only the newcomers try to live beyond their 
means. According to a grocery clerk I met, it takes about one 
year for a new family to absorb the Washington market basket 
idea, and “get onto themselves.” 

Necessity is the 

Mother of Suspension 

HE only man who can cut red tape in Washington is 

President Wilson. He has been using the scissors more and 

more as the exigencies of the situation arise. His latest order 

was a suspension of the civil service examination in the matter 

of employes for food and fuel offices, because these departments 

are created only for the duration of the war, and because of 

the difficulty in obtaining sufficient eligibles thru civil service 
examination. 

John N. Willys’ 

Highly-energized Organization 

Cre busy bright spot in Washington during the days of the 

War Camp Community campaign was at 1210 G Street. 

A long loft was filled with clicking typewriters, frequently 

exceeding even the government's speed limit. The working 

day was evidently not under governmental regulation, for all 

seemed to feel like “slackers” if they left their work before 

nine or ten o clock at night. This hurricane follow-up, directed 
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let the government lay hands upon purchasing 
power by taxation or bond issues, by fiat money or 
by physical confiscation, if need be. 

But if the bond issues were a failure, would not 
the government be driven to resort to taxation? 
Yes, but time would be lost, and we have no time 
to lose. It is vital to the national honor and safety 
that our soldiers, when they reach the firing line, 
shall be equipped and munitioned according to the 
highest known standards. It is not less vital that 
they shall reach the firing line at the earliest pos- 
sible date. In war, time is always to be reckoned 
with as an ally of the enemy. The money needed 
now to equip our armies and convey them to the 
front is to be had only through loans. Therefore 
we, together with all other Americans who give 
their unqualified support to the war policy of our 
government are bound to give the war loans un- 
qualified support. We should owe such support 
even if we believed that the ultimate social effects 
of a loan policy were irremediably evil. 

But The New Republic does not believe in ir- 
remediable evils. Democracy may be forced back 
many leagues, but sooner or later it reaches a posi- 
tion where it can make a stand, and eventually ad- 
minister defeat to the enemy. Democracy was 
beaten on the war revenue bill, but not so thorough- 
ly as might have been anticipated. The war tax 
on incomes remained too low, but it was placed at 
a level higher than any income tax in the world 
before the war. Even today it is surpassed only 
by the British tax. The excess profits tax was placed 
too low. But nobody dreamed, two years ago, of 
so high a tax as the one now actually in force. The 
power of democracy, in the contest over the war 
revenue bill, proved so great that its ultimate 
victory can be safely predicted, provided that it 
develops the necessary endurance. 

If the war had been financed through taxation 
alone, the financial burden would of necessity have 
fallen chiefly upon the more fortunate classes. The 
general tendency of such a financial policy would 
have been to reduce the inequalities of fortune that 
give rise to grave concern among all friends of 
democracy. If the war had been financed wholly 
through loans, the chief burden would have fallen 
upon the poor. At the close of the war much the 
greater proportion of the bonds would have been 
held by the wealthier classes, and their claim to 
interest would have been met by taxes of general 
incidence, falling mainly upon the poor. For the 
rich, if they had been able in war to resist the im- 
position of income and profits taxation, would 
certainly have been able to resist such taxation in 
peace. 

The democracy has accepted the principle of a 
great national war debt; and, however widely the 
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bonds may be held, it is inevitable that after the war 
the greater part will be found in the hands of the 
wealthy. But the democracy has also succeeded in 
imposing taxes falling directly upon the wealthy, 
which are quite capable of yielding revenues suf- 
ficient to pay interest on the debt and gradually to 
sink it altogether. Herein lies democracy’s op- 
portunity to wipe out its original defeat. Let it 
insist that the income and profits taxes be retained 
on the statute books until the war debt is extin- 
guished. 

Most of the war debt will be an asset of the 
wealthy classes after the war. Very well; the taxes 
that pay interest and amortization on the war debt 
will be liabilities of the wealthy classes if the 
democracy is resolute in its purposes. 

It is not to be denied that arduous efforts will be 
required of the democracy to keep the burden of the 
war debt upon those classes that would have borne 
the chief burden of taxation if we had adopted a 
more democratic policy of financing the war. Upon 
the return of peace we may anticipate a powerful 
movement to reduce the income and profits taxes. 
Our imports will again assume an imposing volume, 
and persistent efforts will be made to levy such 
heavy customs duties—in the imaginary interest of 
American production—that our treasury will not 
need the produce of the direct taxes. But the 
recent struggle over the income and profits taxes 
shows that the democracy is alive to its interests 
in the fiscal field. Can it be enlisted for the long 
campaign for the extinction of the debt through 
income and profits taxation? We believe that it 
can, and that at the present time it is much wiser 
for the friends of democracy to make preparations 
for that campaign than to work against the tide 
for a reopening at the present Congress of the 
question of taxation. 
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““Down the River’’ 


HE War College building in Washington 

is three miles ‘‘ down the river’ from the 

War Department building. This apparent- 

ly insignificant fact is really one of the large 

facts in the conduct of the war. It has conse- 

quences, daily, of a most far-reaching sort. And 

its largeness and importance would be generally 

recognized and discussed if we were in the habit of 

following that highly technical enterprise, war, 

with one-tenth of the general popular interest and. 

intelligence. with which we follow that other 
highly technical enterprise, baseball. 

One reason, and a great reason, why base- 

ball is well played in this country is that every dis- 
tinguished player, as he steps up to bat or throws 
to first, knows that millions of eyes are turned 
toward him in what the President calls a “‘ grave 
scrutiny.” He knows that success will bring ap- 
plause and that a strike-out or a wild throw will 
be noted and severely reprobated at supper in 
every hamlet between New York and San Fran- 
cisco. He knows, too, that every tiniest technical 
trick of his, in deluding a pitcher or in trapping 
a runner on bases, has the instant technical appre- 
ciation of, at a modest computation, ten million 
highly trained fans. The result is that he is up 
on his toes every minute. Every minute is glory 
or disgrace. Hrom this standpoint the people who 
gather in the streets in front of newspaper offices 
and watch the scores getting chalked up or flashed 
out are a very considerable part of the efficiency of 
the national game. They might not be able to 
stop a grounder but they help grounders to be 
stopped. 
In such a spirit, a spirit of great humility, I ap- 
proach the subject of the War Department. The 
gentlemen who play out the great game of war 
in that department are inadequately appreciated 
and, on occasion, inadequately credited with strike- 
outs and errors; because their organization, among 
themselves, and their various responsibilities have 
not usually found any genuinely responsive inter- 
est in the minds of those of us who are onlookers. 
They have lived in an obscurity which for Ty Cobb 
would have been very depressing, and more than 
depressing, slackening. 

Now, with war, a great change has come, or 
will come, must come. The ideal would be if Gen- 
eral Sharpe, on opening his newspaper in the morn- 
ing, should see himself in a box-score credited with 
one error and three hits. He is bound to make 
errors. Napoleon himself, as Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, would make 


errors. This article, and ensuing articlés, dealing 
with organization in the War Department, are 
written in full realization of that fact. But they 
are also written in full realization of a certain other 
fact: namely,—that personal responsibility has to 
be located somewhere, and that some people are 
standing up under it, and other people are not 
standing up under it, and that it is extremely un- 
just to throw a blanket of equal unconcern and of 
equal praise over good work and bad work to- 
gether, and that it is no loyalty to our government 
but, on the contrary, a form of really cowardly and 
criminal disloyalty, to stand at applause in the 
face of things that may mean a horrible prolonga- 
tion of the war and a horrible unnecessary sacri- 
fice of life. 

In one of the battles on the British front, in the 
beginning of the war, two divisions were shot to 
shreds because, simply, an error had been made, 
a slight error, in the highly complicated and 
extraordinarily difficult technical task of issuing 
clear orders from headquarters. It was a case of 
“bad staff work.” The British have been com- 
pelled to get good staff work and they have been 
compelled to get a good General Staff at home and 
they have now reached the point of being able to 
compete on even terms with the German General 
Staff, and they have done it under the pressure 
of a public opinion outspoken to a degree which no 
American can realize unless he is an_ habitual 
reader of the British newspapers and magazines. 

The point of departure, the point of start, in an 
appreciation of the War Department is clearly 
the General Staff, of which the War College is a 
part. And here it is most gratifying to be able to 
begin by saying that, in this matter, in the matter of 
preserving the powers and the possibilities of the 
General Staff, which has to be the army’s calculat- 
ing brain, Mr. Newton D. Baker has performed 
an act entitling him to thunders of applause, which, 
however, because of our general lack of interest 
in the essentials of war, he has not generally got. 
That act of his has passed very widely unre- 
garded. But it should always be remembered for 
him. It was a great act, really worthy to bé 
called historic. 

Congress, in the National Defense law of last 
year, used language which might easily have been 
construed, and which was by many people actually 
construed, to cripple the General Staff. Congress, 
by nature, is inclined toward a strengthening of 
the various non-staff bureaus of the War De- 
partment, such as the Quartermaster General’s 
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office, the Adjutant General's office, the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s office, the Ordnance office, the 
Inspector General’s office, the Signal Corps office, 
the Engineer’s office, and so on; and it is by nature 
inclined to weaken the General Staff or, at any 
rate, to push it to one side. There is a good reason. 
The bureaus, many of them, deal with things in 
which Congress is vastly interested, such as the 
placing of people and the placing of contracts. The 
severely intellectual pursuits of the General Staff 
do not thrill Congress and, moreover, they tend 
to bring a new impersonal technical influence to 
bear upon established personal bureau routine. 
Certain bureau chiefs in the past have known 
very well how to charm Congress with the 
bureau idea and how to leave it lukewarm about 
the staff idea. 

There was once an Adjutant General who was 
magnificent at this sort of politics. He was a busy 
man, but if Congressman Smith wanted to know 
did his great-great-great-grandfather fight at the 
Battle of Bennington, nothing interfered with find- 
ing that out. The inquirer, if he was a Congress- 
man or a Senator, was always put, by orders, 
straight on the General’s phone and “J,” said the 
General, “J will find out.” A clerk laboriously 
did. And then, a few days later, the Congress- 
man, back on the phone, heard the General say: 
“T have found out that your great-great-great- 
grandfather did indeed fight at the Battle of Ben- 
nington, most heroically. You are indeed a Son 
of the American Revolution. And I am sending 
you all the papers myself.” Decades of such 
amenities, decades of acquaintanceships and favors, 
built up for the bureaus a tremendous Congres- 
sional strength, which still, largely, continues. 
And therefore, even in the National Defense act, 
in the course of ostensibly, and, in many respects, 
actually, improving our military organization. 
Congress made for itself an opportunity to strike 
at the General Staff and it did so most particularly 
in a section containing the words ‘“‘ Hereafter mem- 
bers of the General Staff Corps shall not be per- 
mitted to assume or engage in work of an ad- 
ministrative nature that pertains to established 
Bureaus.” 

This section at once became the theme of a 
very able legal opinion by General Crowder, Judge 
Advocate General. If his views had been accepted 
by Mr. Baker (and he is Mr. Baker’s legal mili- 
tary adviser), we should now have only the 
phantom of a General Staff. General Crowder 
held that the General Staff could indeed give itself 
to the “‘ study of military problems” and to “ the 
preparation of plans for the national defense ” and 
to “‘ investigating and reporting upon the efficiency 
and state of preparedness of the military forces of 
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the United States for service in peace or war.” 
But the original General Staff law of 1903, passed 
under the influence of Elihu Root, had also said 
that the officers of the General Staff should“ render 
professional aid and assistance to the Secretary of 
War” and should act as his ‘‘ agents ” in the deli- 
cate but most necessary task of “informing and 
coérdinating the action of all the different officers 
who are subject, under the terms of this act, to 
the supervision of the Chief of Staff.” And who 
were those officers? The law of 1903 named them 
in defining the powers of the Chief of Staff. It 
said: 

“The Chief of Staff, under the direction of the 
President or of the Secretary of War, shall have 
supervision of all troops of the line and of the Adju- 
tant General’s, Inspector General’s, Judge Advo- 
cate’s, Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, Medical, Pay, 
and Ordnance Departments, the Corps of En- 
gineers, and the Signal Corps.” The Chief of 
Staff was to have “supervision” of all of them. 
But what is “supervision”? What is “ super- 
vision’ when Congress, subsequently, in the Na- 
tional Defense law, has said that the officers of the 
General Staff, of whom the Chief of Staff is one, 
shall not, in supervising, do any administering? 

General Crowder was quite clear about it. He 
said: 

“ Unmistakably Congress has sought to preserve 
untouched the special jurisdiction of each of. the 
several bureaus.’ ‘‘ It is the effect of the language, 
and must therefore have been the purpose, of the 
act, to re-establish the relation of the several 
bureau chiefs as special aids and advisers to the 
Secretary of War, on matters which fall within 
their special jurisdiction, uninterfered with by any 
outside agency.’ ‘In all matters falling within 
the special jurisdiction of the several bureaus, 
Congress has said in effect that the views of the 
particular bureau chiefs shall govern the Secre- 
tary, so far as his own judgment is to be advised.” 
And if there should be any “ zones of uncertainty ” 
between the powers of the bureaus and the powers 
of the General Staff, ‘‘ the statute establishes for 
us a guiding rule, which is that in case of doubt 
the presumption is conclusive against the General 
Staff”? Such was the spirit of General Crowder’s 
opinion, the spirit of an unusually able and highly 
sincere and hardworking and patriotic bureau chief. 

Nevertheless the experience of the whole world 
in this war turns out to be that it is necessary to 
have a strong and really powerful General Staff. 
Mr. Baker essentially over-ruled General Crow- 
der’s opinion. There are times, one sees, when it 
is not a bad thing at all to have a lawyer for Secre- 
tary of War. A layman might have been paralyzed 
by the spectacle of the vivid wording of the Na- 
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tional Defense law and of the opinion of the Judge 
Advocate General. Mr. Baker looked at that tor- 


rent, observed sundry cakes of floating ice on it, 
and leaped on them lightly from shore to shore with 
the General Staff safe in his arms. It was an agile 
performance. 


Mr. Baker reviewed the origin of the General 
Staff. He found that it was the intent of Elihu 
Root, “one of the great Secretaries of War of 
modern times,” to give to the Chief of Staff a power 
of supervision really effective. He found that 
Elihu Root had said that he was providing for a 
control to be exercised over the whole military arm 
of the government “ through a single military ex- 
pert of high rank.” He found that such also was 
the legislative intent of the words that Congress 
was brought to use in the law of 1903. And the 
National Defense law of 1916 did not expressly 
repeal the law of 1903. Therefore all that re- 
mained was to define the word “ administrative.” 
Congress seemed to wish to prevent the General 
Staff from becoming too “‘ administrative.” Well, 
Elihu Root himself, strong as he was for a strong 
General Staff, never wanted the General Staff to 
be “ administrative ” at all. He said so, expressly. 
The General Staff is to “inform” and “ coér- 
dinate’ and “ supervise.” That is all. But that 
is enough. For how can it “inform” and “ co- 
ordinate’ and “‘ supervise’ the bureaus unless it 
goes into them deeply enough to equip itself with 
the “qualifying information”? (A splendid 
point that.) And therefore “it is my opinion that 
it is not only appropriate but necessary for the 
Chief of the General Staff to pursue, with as great 
detail as his judgment dictates, the execution of 
policies throughout the several bureaus.’ And, in 
short, “the policy of the War Department will 
remain as before.”’ 

By that decision Mr. Baker took us into the 
war with a General Staff still capable, by law, in 
principle, of being a General Staff, fully. It was 
an act of superb insight and courage, comparable 
to the act performed by Lloyd George when he 
over-ruled the gun-policy of the British War 
Office, and bought bigger guns and more guns than 
the War Office wanted, and was, by present military 
consent, utterly right. 

So the principle stands. But the practice is a 
rather different thing. Here the first fact is that 
stretch of three miles between the War Depart- 
ment and the War College, between the body of the 
army and the bulk of its “informing” and “ co- 
Ordinating”” and “supervising” brain. ‘The re- 
sults are strange. 

The Chief of Staff, to begin with, is separated 
from most of his staff. He sits in the War De- 
partment. Four of the six committees into which 
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the General Staff is divided are ae in the 
War College. The picture of the Chief of Staff 
sitting in the midst of his staff devising great plans 
is an imaginary picture. It does not happen. In 
fact, the Chief of Staff may express an opinion on 
a certain highly important matter and shortly 
afterwards be handed an opinion from his own 
War College in the directly contrary sense. 

The next result is that the task of doing any 
effective personal friendly ‘“‘ supervising” of the 
execution of policies recommended from the War 
College becomes peculiarly difficult. The War Col- 
lege man who has recommended something, after 
studying it, cannot readily follow it, after its ac- 
ceptance, into the bureau which is operating it 
and make friends there and help it along with fresh 
suggestions out of his studies. It may be working 
well. It may be working badly. His faculties for 
knowing, and for helping, become very poor. 

The third result is more serious still. Officers 
in the War Department in their several bureaus are 
every day deciding things which they know ought, 
in principle, to be studied by the General Staff, but 
“Send it ‘down the river’? Never. How do 
we know when we'd get it back? It’s a beastly out- 
of-the-way place, and it’s two miles by carrier- 
pigeon, and we haven't any carrier-pigeons, and 
it’s three miles by trolley and foot, and it takes too 
long, and this stuff would go to some fellow we 
don’t know, and he might sit on it for weeks, and 
let’s do it ourselves right here.” And they do it 
themselves right there. They talk about ‘ down 
the river” as if it were a morgue. 

And the officers “‘ down the river”? have be- 
haved as if they more or less agreed with them. 
When the war broke out, they made a sort of mass 
rush to try to get into the field. General Kuhn, 
who was head of the War College, and in whose 
mind, if anywhere, the totality of our war plans 
might be assumed to lie, went as soon as possible 
and took command of an individual training-camp. 
Of the forty-two officers who were his colleagues 
on the General Staff on April 24th of this year, 
twenty-eight have now vanished. Being “‘ the brain 
of the army” seemed to them to be a good job to 
leave—a point of view that might provide con- 
siderable astonishment to Ludendorff. The Ger- 
man General Staff is a terrifically immediate thing 
in its impact on the war. Our General Staff is still 
regarded by our own officers as a remote thing. 
And the distance from the War Department to the 
War College is a symbol of that remoteness. 

Out of such a situation, in practice, one might 
expect great delays in comprehensive planning and 
great delays also in really comprehensive executing. 
Subsequent articles will show that we get them. 

WILLIAM Harp. 
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COMMON SENSE. 
® Secretary Newton D, Baker of the war 
department does not, in his annual report, 
ask for legislation adopting*a permanent 


ree 


Hservice. ; 
P On the contrary, he declares his opposi- §§ 
F tion to this plan, and while his stand will & 
tstuibject him to the abuse of the militarism |f 
fanatics who see in enforced military serv- = 
Rice an end of all strikes and labor difficulties. |f 
pand all assertions of their rights by work- F 
€ers, it is plain common sense with which 4’ 
phinety per cent of the American people are! 
fin hearty accord. a 
“The department has not sought and does, 
Fnot seek legislation on this subject,” he} 
says, “chiefly for the reason that the forma-* 
tion of a permanent military policy will in- 
evitably be affected* by the arrangement ff 
consequent upon the termination’ of the f 
present war. Civilized man must hope that fk 
the future has in store a relief from the p 
i burden of armament and the destruction 
¢and waste of war. However vain that hope 
fmay appear in the midst of the most de- 
| vastating and destructive war in the history § 
.of the race, it persists—perhaps because we & 
aS encouraged by the analagous substitu- 
;tion of courts for force in the settlement of 
E private controversies, perhaps because all 
{the perfections of nature teach us that they # 
fare the proguct of processes which have 
teliminated waste and substituted construc- 
btive for destructive principles. 

= “When a permanent military policy, 
Eiherefore, comes to be adopted, it will 
doubtless be conceived in a spirit which [ 
jwill be adequate to preserve against any 
spossible attack those vital principles of lib- jy 
-erty upon which democratic institutions are} 
jbased, and yet be so restrained as in no 
Sevent to foster the growth of mere mili+z 
starist ambitions or to excite the apprehen-#j 
ésion of nations with whom it is our first de-} 
Fsire to live in harmonious and just ac- 
tcord.”. : l 
i There are two viewpoints on military af- 
ifairs: that of those who look upon an 
- elaborate military equipment as a desirable 
ithing for its own sake, and that of those 
Lwho look upon it as an evil thing except 
; when it is necessary and an essential thing 
‘when it is necessary. 

The first viewpoint favors compulsory 
universal military service at all hazards and 
fat any price; the second viewpoint opposes 
it unless it becomes necessary. It will not 
| become necessary unless Germany wins 
‘this war; and Germany is not going to 
win it. 

For America to adopt such a permanent 
| policy now would be to bring her into the 
post-bellum peace councils advocating peace 
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‘} lessons were to be drawn. Such has been 
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manding officer's protest has met with the 


insufficient information, even in a time of 
peace. In time of war this tendency is great- 
aly accentuated by anxiety, impatience and 
dissatisfaction that are not always war-| 
ranted. Bu Go eget 
For this reason The Post has hesitated to 
complain about the management of the na- 
tion’s war activities, although constantly 
hearing of incidents and conditions that pro- 
claim incompetency, extravagance, lack of 
= diligence and a superabundance of bureau- 
§ cratic pomposity, which “are in no sense 
* needed at this time. ~ , 
£ Moreover, The Post felt sure from the be- 
{ ginning that in the first excitement ‘of the 
£ war, for which the country was in no sense 
| prepared, there would be much excitement, 
i many blunders, incalculable waste, and not 
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ba little sad experience from which our needed 
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‘the nation’s experience from the beginning, 
= and we suppose it will continue so to the end 
* of the world.’ 
% But it seems to The Post that the war has 
# been in progress long enough to enable the 
government at Washington to get its ma- 
chine in good working order, and/if it is not 
in good working order now then the peo- 
pple can not be blamed for fearing that there 
are some defects that need attention. 
' The testimony given by General Crozier 
S before the senate committee does not read 
if 
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}weil among the people. 
2 The pneumonia epidemics which have 
yj ravaged the army camps are shown to kave 


> been caused by lack of suitable clothing and], 
“blankets. The bodies of soldier boys return- 


Sing to bereaved Homes from these camps are 
® not creating a favorable impression of»the 
» war administration among the people who 
5 knew the victims. 

5 Now we are told that the Illinois soldiers 
sin Camp Logan of this city must surrender 
“their reserve uniforms, and that the com- 
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customary bureaucratic disregard. 
* We are told that Secretary Baker thinks 
= these uniforms are needed more elsewhere 
sand that the soldiers here can do without 
©them without hardship. 
There’s the trouble—surely President Wil- 
“son ought to be able to see it. : 
® As between General Bell and young Mr. 
© Baker, whose opinion would you take upon 
é any matter affecting the welfare of Camp 
® Logan? . ess 
- The Post has no antipathy to Mr, Baker. 
Slt has regarded him a nice young man, 
é amiable, and anxious to serve, but this coun- 
etry is at war now and the people whose 
e sons are in the camps-are not going to stand 
“much foolishness. — 
| The president ought to look into the war 
administration. The people are looking to 
“him, for they haven’t any too much faith in 
the wisdom, efficiency and judgment of some 
of his counsellors. : : 

The governor of Illinois and the two sen- 
ators and twenty-seven representatives from | 
that State ought to build a hot fire under 
some coattails in the war department if the 
winter “clothing of the Illinois soldiers in 

camp in’ exas be taken away from them at } 


-Hithis time of the year. 


made safe and secure for all time to come, 
| = 


The Dispatch 
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As one of the most eloquent and most 
impressive expositions of America’s war 
aims, The Dispatch believes its readers 
will welcome the publication this morn-— 

| ing of the fullest report of the remark- 
able addresses delivered before the New 
York Southern Society at the Waldorf 
Astoria by Secretary of War Baker and 
Secretary Daniels of the Department of 
the Nayy. Wire troubla due to weather 
conditions made it impracticable to pub- 
lish more than a telegraphic summary 
at the time, : 

Tt can well be believed that these ut- 
terances repeatedly brought the assem- 
blage to its feet. It is impossible to read 
them without being stirred to the depths. 
But aside from their eloquence and ap-— 
peal to the patriotic emotion they are 
the essence of hard-headed fact and com~-— 
mon sense. They react on both heart 
and head. As a statement of American 
attitude they are convincing, compre- 
hensive and conclusive. They voice the 
view of the Nation. 

Mr Baker was no more happy in sum- 
marizing American sentiment than an 
drawing his conclusions. 
in a common cause which all are freely 
making has, as he says, united the Amer- 
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ican people as never before, “from 1917 - 


will date the history of a really homo- 
geneous Nation.” These men who have 
gone out from among us, culled from all 
the racial stocks in the melting pot, will 
come back Americans. - Those left at 
home who have given their loved ones to 
their country, who haye given freely and — 
unselfishly to the common cause, whether 
in Liberty bonds, war stamps, Red Cross, 
Y M C A, Knights of Columbus, Y M 
HL A or recreation and tobaeco funds, 
or any form of service or sacrifice, have 
been touched to the quick by the spirit 
of national brotherhood and united by 
interwoven ties that can never be gun- 
dered. More than that for us and for 
the work democracy has become a ereed 
rather than a political dogma. What, 
asks Mr Baker, if we are fighting some 
one else’s war? Ig it is not nobler {9 
gaye another's life than your own? But 
it is also our battle, peculiarly our bat- 
tle, because it is being fought for the 
principle of popular government, for 
which above all others America stands. 
Once again the American people are ¢on- 
fronted with the fact that humanity can- 
not exist half slave and half free, 

And while we are fighting for democ- 
racy we are, Mr Baker points out, giv- 
ing the world the finest demonstration of 
democracy. Perhaps there ig nothing 
finer in his address than his declaration 
that “when men of my time of life meet 
aman in khaki on the street, there is 
an irrepressible desire ta say, ‘my gon.’ 
They are our sons, we are their fath- 
ex's, all of them, every one of them. 
Rich or poor, side by side, they are the. 
same, Having paid the supreme sacrifice 
it does not matter what he wag over 
here; he is just American over there,” 

Mr Daniels aptly epitomized his ad- 
dress in the slogan, “Treedom, for all, for- 
ever.” That is what America is fight- 
ing for, not for conquest, for no selfish 

um, but that all the world May share 
with us and we with them a demoera vo 
er ees 
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policy of pee in: : os iis 
service. a, See a < 
a. -, Nee 
On the contrary, he decla “@~-bjs” 
tion to this plan, and while do 
subject him to the abuse of the ? tir arism 
fanatics who see in enforced militaty serv- 
ice an end of all strikes and labor difficulties” 
pad all assertions of their rights’ by work- i 


sninety per cent of the American prope are » 
sin hearty accord. R 
“The department has not sought and does. 
‘not seek legislation on this subject,” he 
i says, “chiefly for the reason that the forma-* 
tion of a permanent military policy will in- f 
evitably be affected by the arrangement 
consequent upon the termination’ of the | 
present war. Civilized man must hope that 
the future has in store a relief from the 
; burden of armament and the destruction 
¥and waste of war. However vain that hope 
i may appear in the midst of the most de- |; 
; vastating and destructive war in the history § 
»of the race, it persists—perhaps because we § 
ae encouraged by the analagous substitu- § 
ition of courts for force in the settlement of % 
k private controversies, perhaps because all ¢ 
fthe perfections of nature teach us that they # 
fare the product of processes which have 
beliminated waste and substituted construc- 
Ftive for destructive principles. 
i “When a permanent military policy, 
titerefore, comes to be adopted, it will 
doubtless be conceived in a spirit which 
will be adequate to preserve against any { 
possible attack those vital principles of lib- a 
;erty upon which democratic institutions are} 
jbased, and yet be so restrained as in now 
Sevent to foster the growth of mere milits 
Starist ambitions or to excite the apprehen-# 
‘sion of nations with whom it is our first de- 
fsire to live in harmonious and just ac- 
fcord.”. = 
i There are two viewpoints on military af- } 
ifairs: that of those who look upon an 
é _ elaborate military equipment as a desirable 
ithing for its own sake, and that of those 
' who look upon it as an evil thing except 
t when it is necessary and an essential thing 
when it is necessary. 
The first viewpoint favors compulsory 
universal military service at all hazards and 
at any price; the second viewpoint opposes 
it unless it becomes necessary. It will not 
| become necessary unless Germany wins 
‘this war; and Germany is not going to 
win it. 
For America to adopt such a permanent 
policy now would be to bring her into the 
post-bellum peace councils advocating peace 
but jingling with military trappings from _ 
head to foot; not to speak of cluttering up 
our necessary military preparations to fight 
this war with unnecessary military prepar: 
‘tions to fight -some imaginary future war. 
Nothing more fa! nd é t d 
| timely zoe conceived at 
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‘The. “Post eee how erik the public 
w ig to find fault and to offer criticism upon 
insufficient information, even in a time of 
»peace. In time of war this tendency is great- 
ly accentuated by anxiety, impatierce and | 
dissatisfaction that - ‘are not always war-) 
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For this reason The Post has hesitated to 
complain about the management of the na- 
4“ tion’s war activities, although constantly 
hearing of incidents and conditions that pro- 
poe incompetency, extravagance, lack of 
4 diligence and a superabundance of bureau- 

F cratic pomposity, which “are in no sense 

# needed at this time. ~ i. 

— Moreover, The Post felt sure from the be- 

; ginning that in the first excitement ‘of the 

£ war, for which the country was in no sense 

¢ Prepared, there would be much excitement, 

i many blunders, incalculable waste, and not 

a a little sad experience from which our needed 

i lessons were to be drawn. Such has been 

% the nation’s experience from the.beginning, 

¢ and we suppose it will continue so to the end 

© of the world.’ 

4 But it seems to The Post that the war has 
been in progress long enough to enable the 
government at Washington to get its ma- 

| chine in good working order, and if it is not 
in good working order now then the peo- 

*» ple can not be blamed for fearing that there 

‘are some defects that need attention. 

# The testimony given by General Crozier 

S before the senate committee does not read 

‘weil among the people. 

* The pneumonia epidemics which have 

i ravaged the army camps are shown to kave 

> been caused by lack of suitable clothing and |, 

The bodies of soldier boys return- 

i jing to bereaved Homes from these camps are 

®not creating a favorable impression of»the 

*\war administration among the people who 

= knew the victims. 

5 Now we are told that the Mlinois soldiers 

in Camp Logan of this city must surrender }: 

i their reserve uniforms, and that the com- 
» manding officer's protest has met with the 
‘customary bureaucratic disregard. 

: We are told that Secretary Baker thinks 

*these uniforms are needed more elsewhere 

“and that the soldiers here can do without 

© them without hardship. 

E There’s the trouble—surely President Wil- 

“son ought to be able to see it. 

As between General Bell and young Mr. 

= = Baker, whose opinion would you take upon 

“any matter aigetine the welfare of Camp 

Logan? 

The Post has no antipathy to Mr, Baker. 
-It has regarded him a nice young man, 
» amiable, and anxious to serve, but this coun- 
try is at. war now and the people whose 
“sons are in the camps-are not going to stand 
“much foolishness. 
| The president ought to look into the war 
“administration. ‘The people are looking to 
shim, for they haven’t any too much faith in 
_ the wisdom, efficiency and pigeon of some 
8 of his counsellors. , 

The governor of Illinois and the two sen- 
ators and twenty-seven representatives from 
that State ought to build a hot fire under 
some coattails in the war department if the 
winter clothing of the Illinois soldiers’ in 
camp in-Texa xas be taken away from them at ; 
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a this time o or the year. 


The Dispatch — ie 
wo Notable eee 


As one of the most eloquent and most 
impressive expositions of America’s war 
aims, The Dispatch believes its readers. 

will welcome the publication this morn- 

| ing of the fullest report of the remark- 
able addresses delivered before the New 
York Southern Society at the Waldorf 
Astoria by Secretary of War Baker and 
Secretary Daniels of the Department of 
the Navy. Wire trouble due to weather 
conditions made it impracticable to pub- 
lish more than a telegraphic summary 
at the time. 

It can well be believed that these ut- 
terances repeatedly brought the assem- 
blage to its feet. It is impossible to read 
them without being stirred to the depths. 
But aside from their eloquence and ap-— 
peal to the patriotic emotion they are 
the essence of hard-headed fact and com- 
mon sense. They react on both heart 
and head. As a statement of American 
attitude they are convincing, compre-— 
hensive and conclusive. They voice the 
view of the Nation. 

Mr Baker was no more happy in sum- 
marizing American sentiment than «in 
drawing his conclusions. This sacrifice | 
in a common cause which all are freely , 
making has, as he says, united the Amer- | 
ican people as never before, “from 1917 - 
will date the history of a really homo- 
geneous Nation,” These men who have 
gone out from among us, culled from all 
the racial stocks in the melting pot, will 
come back Americans. Those left at 
home who have given their loved ones to 
their country, who haye given freely and — 
unselfishly to the common cause, whether 
in Liberty bonds, war stamps, Red Cross, 
Y M C A, Knights of Columbus, Y M 
HL A or recreation and tobacco funds, 
or any form of service or sacrifice, have 
been touched to the quick by the spirit 
‘of national brotherhood and united by 
interwoven ties that can never be gun- 
dered. More than that for us and for 
the work democracy has become a creed 
rather than a political dogma. What, 
asks Mr Baker, if we are fighting some 
one else’s Wane 


Once again thie American tea are ¢on- 
fronted with the fact that humanity can- 
not exist half slave and half free, 

And while we are fighting for democ- 
racy we are, Mr Baker points out, giv- 
ing the world the finest demonstration of 
democracy, Perhaps there igs nothin othing 
finer in his address than hig declaration 
that “when men of my time of life 2 meet 
a man in khaki on the street, _ there _is 
an irrepressible | desire to Say, ‘my son.’ 
They are our sons, we are their fath- 
ex’s, all of them, every one of them. 
Rich or poor, side by side, they are the 
same, Having paid the supreme sacrifice 
it does not matter what he Was over 
here; he is just American over there,” 

Mr Daniels aptly epitomized his one 
dress in the slogan, ‘Wreedom, for all, for- 
ever.” That is what America is fight- 
ing for, not for conquest, for no selfish 
aim, but that all the world may share 
with us and we with them ‘a democracy 
| made safe and secure for all time to come, 
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NATIONAE ARMY 


The Secretary of War Extends Christmas Grecunes 


To the Soldiers in the Camps, throughjthe 
National Army News 


Let me extend, through your columns, to the men of our forces, the 
greetings of the War Department and my own well wishes. Ours isa 
Nation which has greater love for the Prince of Peace than for the 
God of War and only to the attainment of a permanent, liberalized 


peace may our martial efforts be directed. 
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SICKNESS AT CAMPS. 

Secretary Baker in promptly telegraphing 
camps where disease and death seemed to be on the increase has 
earned special attention from all of our people. As was before stated 
he acted wisely in making public the true conditions. Withm twenty- | 
four hours thereafter the news came of effective measures being ap- 
plied by order of Mr. Baker and it is said conditions are beginning to 
improve. Owing to the publicity given the matter the people have 
shown great interest. Because they have been taken into the confi- 


| 
| 
‘ f ! 
instructions to the | 


dence of the government they are now disposed to work and}, 


hope to bring about better conditions. The frank statements of 


the secretary of war has won for him the increased confidence of the}. 


people. Everything he has said has come straight from the shouldery' 


and everybody accepts his words as authority. The American people} 


are inclined always to feel neglected when they are not given all infor- 
mation concerning matters in which they are deeply interested. 
Because Mr. Baker acted as he did, his explanations and reasons for 
the slowness in furnishing woolen garments is sufficient. The country 
can be depended upon to give greater cooperation when it is allowed 
to do a share of the thinking in connection with every trafisaction in 
the conduct of the war. There is certain information which should be 
carefully guarded against becoming public property such as the move- 
ment of troops and a few others, but in all those matters where 
publicity can result in nothing but good the nation appreciates being 


NEWTON D. BAKER}! 


Two Kinds of Fighters. 

“A relentless inquiry into the war management 
is faced by Secretary Baker with pleasure,” says a 
Washington dispatch, and those who know Baker 
at all intimately will believe it. us 

In appearance, conduct and outward disposition 
Mr. Baker is’ about the last man who would be 
picked out as a fighter. But there are at least two 
sorts of fighters. ‘There is the fighter who is good 
with &st, gun or brickbat. There is also the fighter 
who is good with figures and details. 

We wouldn’t back Mr. Baker at odds of 1 to 100 
against John 1. Sullivan, aged 85 years and para- 
lyzed with 90-proof alcohol, but for a fellow to 
unravel and train problems to suit the necessities, 
to study out, hint down, tame and arrange in lock- 
step and march toward a final get-there elusive and 
refractory details, there’s Newton D. Baker, and 
almighty few like him. He’s a fighter of tough 
propositions. He likes them. He eats ’em alive, 
with pleasure. 

President Wilson might have chosen a husky 
fire-eater for his War Secretary, and by now we 
might have a million’ of our young men over in 


{ 


Europe being murdered by Germany’s veterans. | 


Mr. Baker’s aim has been to get as many men as 
possible across, as soon as possible, but only men 
who would be able to do things when once across. 
While a relentless ‘inquiry will, beyond any ques- 
tion, show mistakes and a whole lot ‘of things not 
done during the past eight monthis, it is bound to 
show mountains removed, seeming impossibilities 
overcome, and the most astonishing progress made, 


“considering the original conditions. It may publicly | 
disclose all that the quict, little, digging and doing 
little Secretary of War has thought out, figured oug 

-and worked out, and we suspect that this is just |. 
exactly why Mr. Baker greets. that inquiry “with 
‘ , pleasure.” He is no man to stand on the dome of | 
the Capitol and yell “I did it!” But if Congress | 
| distloses who did it, we believe that Newton will 
\) not be ill-pleaged so you. can notice sph 


told of it as was done by the secretary of war in the case of insanitary 
and unhealthy conditions at the camp. We believe that early future re- 
‘orts will show a marked improvement. “Se 
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NO TIME FOR HYSTERIA. 


This war will not be won by a Congress that 


poeta That is the first thing to remeniber in con- 


| 
| 

| 

goes hysterical or by a country that goes hysteri- | 

| 

| 

) 


| nection with all the investigations that are now | 


‘under way in Washington. 
The Senate is investigating the War Depari- 


ment, the Food Administration and the Coal Ad- |} 
llor by magnifying failures and shortcomings. 


_ ministration, ‘and has ordered an inquiry into the 
Shipping: Board and the railroads, 

The House is investigating the navy. 

Senator Gallinger is in an acute state of excite- 
ment over the salary paid to George Creel and has 
introduced a resolution to investigate it. Repre- 
sentative Gillett, the substitute Republican leader 
of the House, is equally excited over the money 
that the Treasury Department spent in floating 
the Second Liberty Loan: 


Kae city hall square. That is our way too. sut 


the purpose of dis¢losing what has been done 
badly, not what has been done well, and the coun- 
try is now getting a glimpse of the seamy side of 
a wonderful achievement. It is just as well that 
‘4t should, provided the American people keep their 
heads and refuse to allow every recorded mistake 
to shake their nerves. , 

It has been said apropos of military blunders 
that while the Germans wash their dirty linen in 
the cellar the French and British wash theirs in 


wars are not won merely by washing dirty linen 


They are won by confidence and courage and reso- 
j lution. The American people may be very sure 


Army out of its treiaches and ¢hat Prussian autoc- 
racy will never ‘be overthrown by Congressional 
nagging of soldiers and administrators who may 


be muddling. but who are at leagt muddling in the 
right direction. ; 
, eID ES 


THE DRIVE PAR vont wrreem 


Although it was thé French Government which / 


insisted that the United States should use French 
artillery, Representative McCormick rushes home 
to say that the French have no artillery to spare 
and that we must make 25,000 cannon at once. 

Secretary Baker has had to stop his’ work to 
explain to the Senate that military distinctions iu 
rank are not necessarily social distinctions. 


| Every day we are assured that no politics has | 


entered into these invest{gations and that no per- 
{sonal considerations are involved. Even Senator 
‘Reed, who tried to deféat the Pood Administration 

Act, who bitterly assailed Mr. Hoover and tried 

to prevent his appointment, insists that he is seek- 
“ing only to uncover the facts, although he has 

refused to permit Mr. Hoover to testify. Senator 
Harding, in offering his resolution for.an investi- 
gation of the Shipping Board, practically apolo- 
gized for being a Republican, and Senator Frey- 
-linghuycen’s sensational statement about the “in- 
conceivable blunders” committed was accompanied 
by a disclaimer of political motives. 

Be that as it may, what has happened fn Wash- 
ington is that Congress has suddenly discovered 
that we aré engaged in a great war, and that war 
is nét quite so simple or placid as peace. When 
the comparatively modest Ordnance Department 
of the United States Army has to be expatided 
almost overnight to German proportions, there is 


missary Departinent of the Hitlé Regular Army 
-\is foréed to become the greatest industrial and 
-| mercantile establishment in the country, greater 
‘| than the Steel Trust or Standard Oil, mistakes are 
; made in adjusting it to its new demands and it 
fails at thé olitset to function properly. 


than those of haste, and blunders there are bound 
.lte be. The unsatisfactory sanitary condition of 
certain camps, as revealed by Major Gen. Gorgas, 
is due to the haste of getting the troops into train- 
ing; yet if tae War Department had waited until 
every camp was fully equipped, the net results 
would nave been far worse. NOdody has yet de 
| vised a way to take all the hardship and privation 


out of war; nobody ever will. 


confusion of counsel and delay in reaching a con- 
‘| dition of 100 per cent, efficiency. When the Com- | 


| 
\ 
| 


The blunders of delay are no greater perhaps | 


‘stint Congress will not investigate the German | 


U. S. Not a 
Lack of Stenographers 
Delays Answering Mail 


If the Secretary of War, or the 
Secretary of the Navy, does not 
answer your letters promptly; 
don’t get sore, Chances ore he 
ean’'t get a stenographer, Says an 
cee announcement, apologiz- 

‘frequently an executive must 
hold letters.on his desk three or 
four days before the stenogra- 
phers can take his reply. The 
sovernment does not lack cour- 
tesy or good intentions, but it 
does lack stenographers, and a 
thousand or two would oll the 
war machinery considerably.” 


But One Example of the Huge Loss in 


f New Rochelle, nor Cohasset and the New- 
buryport Turnpike, that was not happening 
all over the prosperous United States on 
any pleasant Sunday evening. The na- 
tion’s gasolene was being burned up. Prob- 
ably that particular Sunday accounted for 
from three to five million gallons. If we 
can afford it, well enough. Let us consider 
our resources. 

They are mostly confined to our own 
country. Mexico, the only other consider- 
able source open to us, is now partly de- 
moralized for political reasons, Our oldest 
fields, in Pennsyivania and Illinois, were 
once great producers, but are now on the 
Wane. Kansas, Oklahoma and northern 
Texas seemed a short time ago to be of un- 

«{limited richness. The entire oll district 

has been widely prospected. Rising to its 

greatest height in 1915, the returns for 1916 

showed no increase, and the Bureau of 

Mines has predicted a decline in 1917. The 

tocky Mountain States, with the exception 
of Wyoming, have also waned in produc- 
tion, Wyoming as a new field, has of 
course shown great activits--fabulous for- 
tunes seem to have been made there lately. 
Yet figures from the Bureau of Mines show 
it still far in the wake of other oil fields, 
and ne further increase is looked for this 
year, California is still the richest of our 
oil fields, owning one-third of the total out- 
put of the United States. These fields are 
now about at their climax. Seven-eighths 
of their product is used for fuel, owing to 
its cheapness and the scarcity of coal in 

California; owing also to a more significant 

fact, that because of the difficulty of lay- 

ing oil pipes over the mountains much of 

California’s output must be self-consumed. 

In addition to these sources, there are also 

the rich oil shales of Colorado and Utah, 

which will ‘be profitably worked only when 
the price of gasolene is considerably ad- 
vanced, 


— 


Our Output at Its Maximum 


To sum up, by quoting from the careful 
report recently made by the California 
Council of Defence, “In the United States 
some of the oil fields are Incurably on the 
decline, others near their climax, and still 
others on the ascent. As a whole, the pro- 
duction of oil in this country appears to 
have nearly or quite reached its maximum 
and to be just entering upon the period of 
its decline. At present, the tying up of a 
large acreage of oil lands in California 
and Wyoming by Federal suits, the inade- 
quacy of transportation facilities in Wyom- 
ing, and in many other fields the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the necessary materials 
for drilling, are tending to obstruct the 
stimulation of production which other- 
wise might be effected. If these handi- 
caps could be removed in the near future 
it would permit a considerable addition to 
the oil production of the country, prob- 
ably more than enough to offset the nor- 
mal decrease at least for the period of 
the war.’’ In Mexico—‘‘even under pres- 
ent conditions, the production of the exist- 
ing wells is being restricted because there 
are not enough tank steamers and tank 
tars to transport the products to the mar- 
ket.” 


Where Germany Gets Off—and Walks 


Opposed to these resources, what have 
the Central Powers? At present, it is true, 
only about 4 per cent of the world's sup- 
ply. Germany in 1915 produced a little 
less than a million barrels of oil—or .25 
per cent of one per cent of the world’s 
total output for that year, in her own do- 


1 SER Se aS 
of his people at the promised deliverance 
will be tempered by the sorrow that he 


did not live to behold it. Nothing could 
more reveal what he was to them, Gk 


i STRENGTH FROM SACRIFICE 


In a story called “Aunt Julia,” in the 
January American Magazine, this passage 
occurs: 

““T thought you loved me so much 

h | that you wouldn’t want me to go to Eu- 
h | rope and get killed, and you be left alone, 
y| and all the’ Parringtons perish entirely,’ 
replied the lad miserably. ‘I thought—1 
thought—you loved me, grandmother.’ 
““Love’ you?’ cried the old lady. ‘O 
dear father!’ She choked back the emotion 
rj that swayed her voice and made it a 
cracked and ridiculous thing. ‘Oh, laddie, 
t} you'll never know. how I've loved you, as 
®| [ loved two other boys and a man, a brave 
-| man, once long ago. But I am not so sel- 
fish in that love that I can’t see things 
that are worse than getting shot on a 
battlefield. It's come to me that folks 
wonder why I've kept strong and smiling 
under lots of other folks’ troubles since, 
laddie. And I'll tell you now, because 
any other time it'd sounded Ike brag- 
ging. It's because I sacrificed so much, 
once in the dear dead past. And I know 
the glory of such a sacrifice, the glory of 
unselfishness, the strength that comes from 
being brave enough to glve what I have 
given. I love you, laddie, I love you as 
I loved those men back in "61. But I'd 
-| rather lose you nobly, honorably, a strong, 
brave man, obedient to our country that 
my other boys died to preserve. than have 
you spared to me—a coward. I want you 
to be brave and strong. I want you to 
face your duty. If the Farrington line's 
got to end, laddie, I want it to end in a 
young man who chooses agony and death 
on a battlefield to running away in order 
to live and keep up the family with one 
little bloteh of dishonor on it anywhere.” 
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Reason for the Scarcity of Gasolene 
bwanda, -Kansas, Discharging 20,000 Barrels a Day, Much of It Spilled on the 
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S Petroleum oe me 


Producer or Pleasure Seeker? 


Careless Oil Production 


minions. Besides this yield, likely to de- 
crease rather than increase, since her fields 
are all old, scientifically worked lands, 
the Galician and Roumanian wells are with- 
in the battle lines of the Central Powers. 
In normal times their yield is respectively 
.98 per cent and 2.81 per cent of the world’s 
annual supply. Altogether then, Ger- 
many is possessed of only 4 per cent to 
65.72 per cent of the United States, But 
this does not tell the whole story. Ger- 
many’s supply is within her lines—ours 
must be transported, encountering subma- 
rine difficulties. Our transportation short- 
age is still our greatest shortage. There 
can also be little doubt that Germany, 
with her machinery wearing out for want 
of lubricating oils, has done her best to 
obtain the maximum output from these 
Galician fields—which at the beginning 
yielded about 7,000,000 barrels a year. Still, 
Galicia has been many times fought over, 
and it is improbable that these wells fell 
into her hands unscathed. Roumania, 
too, before the rapid conquest of her lands 
by the enemy, had time to destroy her ma- 
chinery, and plug and cement many of 
her oll wells so that complete redrilling 
would be necessary before they could be 
useful to the invaders, but how far Ger- 
many has gone toward restoring them can- 
not be learned. <A recent photograph of 
the Kaiser was taken with Roumanian 
oil drills benignly in the background. As 
the two largest Roumanian companies are 
German owned, we may be sure at least 
that Germany is doing everything possible 
there. 


Germany’s Possible Rich Prize in Russia 


Russia, the great interrogation point, 
will she in addition to furnishing Ger- 
many with millions of prisoners, give the 
Fatherland access to her oil stores, the 
richest fields in the world, after our own, 
and potentially the richest with no ex- 
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ception? In 1901 Russia led the world in 
her output of ofl. Since then some of her} 
fields have declined and others, promising | 
untold wealth, lately discovered, have not/ 
been exploited. In 1915, when we were 
producing over 65 per cent of the world's 
petroleum, Russia produced slightly more 
than 16 per cent—more than doubling, how- 
ever, the yleld of Mexico, her next com- 
petitor. That she produced only 16 per 
cent is due no doubt to her crude methods 
of producing and transportation. The Ural 
province furnishes oil for the digging in 
bewildering richness, waiting for the magic 
touch of the promoter. On the shores of 


the Caspian Sea, west and north, are=the 


best known flelds—from Baku to Bibi- 
Eibat—in itself the most wonderful oll land} 
in the world. The country oozes ofl— 
drips ofl. Primitive methods of transpor- 
tation, enormous distances from. the 
markets, Government graft and misman- | 
agement combined to restrict the wonder- 
ful promise of Russla’s petroleum yield. | 
But the oil is there—and Germany needs 
oll. From the Caspian Sea to Black, | 
thence to Germany, the lubricants for 
Germany’s creaking machinery ‘can be 
made to flow—how soon? That Is the vital 
question. If the war lasts two years 
longer, our resources will have been used 
up. Will Germany's then only have begun 
to accumulate? Already the tragedy of 
war has shown us greater peripeties. 


What the War Itself Calls for 


One naturally asks why, with 96 per cent 
of the world’s supply of petroleum in our 
own reservoirs, with the Cherokee Indians 
riding in their limousines, with Denver 
and Casper the scenes of as wild specula- 
tions as Wall Street ever witnessed, we 
Should heed warnings to economize on our 
national joy-riding. The fact remains that 
only by the most active drilling are we 
holding our own. ‘Three hundred million 
‘barrels yearly seems an 
amount. But from this we are furnishing 
not only our own fast increasing needs 
but thobe of our Allies. 
itself, with its “war brides” is responsible 
for the Increase of motor car users, whose 
call for gasolene is contested by the claims 


motor car, the ambulance and motor lorry, 
but chief of all, the battleships, which are 
enabled to move with far greater speed, 
and radius of action, to save inestimably in 
bunker room and in men by its use of 
fuel oil. A battleship consumes 90,000 bar- 
rels of ofl yearly, and a destroyer 20,000. 
Transatlantic steamers using oil are 
enabled to carry approximately 1500 more 


and incidentally saving $9000 in cost of 
coal, and $3000 in firemen’‘s wages, not to 
mention the labor they release for other 
purposes. Clearly, such uses of our stock 
of ofl are not only legitimate but vital, 
at least for the present purposes of the 
war. 


Our war needs .are 350,000,000 gallons a 


gallon for every barrel we consume in this 
country. Obviously, with all but 4 per cent 
of the world’s output in our own hands, 
the saving necessary for this amount must 
be effected by curtailing waste of 
our petroleum yield. Two ways of saving 


Also, the war | 


tons of freight on each round trip, adding | 
thereby $25,000 a voyage to their incomes, | 


year,—or slightly more than a gallon from} 
every barrel we produce, and about one | 


One of the High Costs of ‘“Gas”— $40,000 a Mile for Pipe Lines 


Motorists Have Been Blamed for Waste —The Real Waste Is at the Source of Supply, in Faulty Production _., 
and Wasteful Distribution 


inexhaustible (ible to get the advantage of the prices. 


Thus in the future, the inevitable advance 


serve supply. The result has been, in the 
past, overproduction. 


which could not be disposed of. Conse- 
quently this ofl was allowed to flow away in 
creeks and rivers,—sluggish streams which, 
| if they could have been saved, might today 
be bridging the gap between production 
and consumption. 

As may easily be seen, overproduction 
is not a condition which can be remedied 
at once. Producers cannot be forced to 
barrel and market their oil at a dead loss, 
neither would price fixing, still in the dis- 
tance, solve the problems of labor, trans- 
portation, and the overproduction which 
results from independent and uncoérdi- 
nated drilling. The real remedy will be in 
legislation—a slow and not always satisfac- 
tory process—and in codperative drilling, 
by which owners of adjoining oil dis- 
tricts should pool their land, 
their areas as a unit, and be given 
their just share of the proceeds. Such an 
arrangement weuld mean an enormous re- 
duction of expense in production and of 
waste, and is even now being tried on a 
small scale. But on the whole, this ar- 
rangemert, too, will be a matter of slow 
adjusting of local conditions and individ- 
val owners to the nation’s immediate need, 
land though a suggestion of great value for 


these necessary three hundred and fifty 
million gallons offer themselves,—one at 
the source, the other through the con- 
sumer. 


Waste of Oil at the Well Itself 


| 

Common sense, realizing that less than 
half the oil contained in ofl beds ever 
reaches the market, might lay stress on 
the former method. The time must surely 
come when the tremendous loss of oi] will 
bring about more economical methods of 
production than we, careless in our abund- 
ance, have hitherto employed. The high 
price of gasolene has brought, 
rapid uncovering of new and rich oil fields, 
have caused indiscriminate drilling,—every 
owner putting down wells as fast as pos- 


and the} 


future conservation is not flexible enough 
| to bear upon the question of how Uncle 
[Sam can save 350,000,000 gallons next year. 


Oklahoma’s Lead in Stopping Drilling 
Losses 


Oklahoma has already passed a law, tak- 
ing effect last August, 
production. 
ing, notice must in every case be filed be- 
|fore a corporation commission regulating 
| ofl production, giving location of each well, 
| for which also a log must be kept. This 
\law is shortly to be tested. 
Heavy losses in production of oil oc- 
{cur from various other sources, one of 
\the most heart-breaking, because usually 
preventable, being overflow. Devices have 
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The Christmas Backers a Century Ago 


AR’S shadow hangs heav- 
ily over the holiday book- 
stalls, There are, indeed, 
plenty of books, gay with 
colored covers, resplendent 

in attire of gilt-tooled bindings, and fas- 
cinating in their illustrations. But the vis- 
itor to the Christmas and New Year book- 
stalls wonders whether, at the close of 
this century, we will find ourselves look- 
ing backward at the holiday books of to- 
day as we now look upon those of the 
early days of the last century. It is 
enough to make the bibliophile gnash his 
teeth and rail at fate to take up a holiday 
catalogue issued in this country in 1825 
and note the wealth of colored plate books 
which then loaded the shelves and passed 
into the hands of joyful purchasers at 
prices which today seem beyond all be~- 
lief. , 

The first quarter of the last century was 
notable in the publishing world, especi- 
ally in England, for the production of a 
host of books with colored plates, many 
of which are famous, while others are 
now remembered by name only. The 
CruikShanks, Alken, Rowlandson, Heath 
and other master illustrators, were liter- 
ally working day and night to supply the 
demands of the public for works flustrat- 
ed by them. England was recovering from 
the Napoleonic wars, and enterprising 
American publishers were large importers 
of the best books in the English market. 
How one would like to buy up the whole 
stock of a book importer of those early 
days. There was a great demand for 
sporting books, and especially those with 
colored plates. Henry Alken’s work was 
as popular, in a more limited circle, in this 
country as it was in England. An an- 
nouncement in this old catalogue reads: 

To the admirers of the Chase, the Turf, 
the Stud, be Ring, &c._ Now publishing, 
in Monthly Numbers, price $7.50 per an- 
num, a new work entitled, “The Annals of 
Sporting and Fancy Gazette: a Magazine 
entirely appropriated to Sporting Subjects 
and Fancy Pursuits. Accompanied 


with Striking Representations of the Va- 
rious Subjects, drawn and engraved by 


eminent artists. 

The plates for this work were made by 
Cruikshank, Alken and others, some of 
them being colored. Thirteen volumes were 
sublished defween 1822 and 1828, containing 
155 plates. Within a couple of years a 
copy of this has been sold in an auction 
in New York for $685. Then there is “Real 
Life in London,” issued originally in four- 
teen parts, with thirty-eight humorous 
colored plates. The price was eight dollers, 
but the work did not sell, and the publish- 
ers worked it off in all sorts of ways, is- 
suing weekly parts, monthly parts and 
bound volumes, to meet the orders of cus- 
tomers. Samuel Henry Osborne’s copy of 
this was sold in New York last April for 


Funny “Gift’ Books of a Hundred 
Years Ago—Some Specimens in 
the Huntington Collection 


By George H. Sargent 


But the bargain in this old catalogue 
is a work entitled: 


A Real Book Bargain 


_ The English Spy, Characteristic, Satir- 
ical, and Humorous; comprising Scenes 
and Portraits drawn from the Life, illus+ 
trative of the present Age; containing An- 
ecdotes and Notices of Royal, Noble and 
Distinguished Living Characters, combined 
with the Eminent, the Eccentric and the 
Notorious; and embracing the peculiar Lin- 
gual Localisms and customs of Eton, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Cheltenham, Bath, Brigh- 
ton, and London, in the higher and more 
polished scenes of life. By Bernard Black- 
mantle, M. A. The illustrations by Robert 
Cruikshank, consist of three coloured 
Plates. besides Numerous Wood Engravings 
to each part. Scenes in Real Life repre- 
sented by Portraits of distinguished Eccen- 
tric and Notorious Living Persons in the 
Metropolis and other parts of England, ac- 
tually drawn upon the spot. The Worr 
has been printed and prepared for publica- 
tion in a style of splendour worthy the 
present improved state of the Arts. 17 
numbers at 88 cents each. 


The book collector with only $14.96 in 
his pocket need not expect today to pur- 
chase Westmacott’s “English Spy.’ In 
the sale of Henry E. Huntington's dupli- 
cates in 1916, a copy of this work was sold 
for $270. The “Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
Search of tho Picturesque,” the ‘Tour in 
Search of Consolation” and the “Tour in 
Search of a Wife,” first editions, all are 
offered at the very reasonable price of 
two dollars each. The Osborne copies of 
these books brought at auction in New 
York in 1916 the tidy sum of $260. 

Alken’s ‘Real Life in Ireland,” one of 
the most spirited productions of this fam- 
ous artist, is catalogued at $2.50. The 
Osborne copy, at auction, brought exactly 
ten times that amount—the record price. 
One might go through the whole list of 
sporting books and find innumerable par- 
2ne!s. 


Some “Lost” Holiday Books 


One wonders What has become of the 
“Elegant Presents’’ which were advertised 
nearly a hundred years ago in the booksel- 
lers’ catelogues. Here were “The Myri- 
anthea or numberless Groups of change- 
able Flowers’; “‘The Hellenicorama™ of 
Grecian views; ‘“‘The Choriorama, or 
Youth's Instructor in the art of composing 
and drawing Landscape Scenery"; ‘The 
Myriforama, or Many Thousand Views”: the 
Arcorama, a View In Regent's Park,” or the 
“Natuorama, or, Nature's Endless Transpb- 
sition of Views on the Thames."" The iast- 
named consisted of eighteen views whith 
Separately formed correct views of towhs 
or noble mansions, yet Were so cont 4 
as to produce, by transposition, a sé€Fip< 
of landscapes in infinite variety. The “ 
nouncement states that one peculiar "O¥S 
in tho management of the re 


“Is a movable scene of the Pope in his 
Grotto, by which is added a rich back- 
Sround of mechanical perspective: and is 
intended not only as an amusement, but 
also to assist students in drawing from 
Nature, and particulariy to excite ingenuity 
and invention in the art.’’ The price of 
this original “moving picture’? was only 
$6.50, but it is safe to say that a copy in 
the suction-room today could not be pur- 
chased at that price. Then there was an- 
other work which was sold at the low price 
of $3. “‘Mimical Ladies and Gentlemen in a 
Case.” Further details are not given, and 
as no copy has appeared in the auction. 
room or in modern catalogues one is left to 
speculate whether the ‘case’ was a di- 
vorce case or a legal caso or simply a 
pastebuvard affair. 

Dissected maps were then very popular 
and there were all sorts of dissected prints 
and games of geography, history, etc., ‘‘cal- 
culated to promote improvement and amuse 


a friendly party or to impart information|} 


in the minds of both sexes.” Things of a 
similar character there are today but those 
noted in the catalogue of a hundred years 
ago are lost to mortal ken. 


The “Gift” Books 


Christmas a hundred years ago saw the 
beginning of the craze for “elegant gift 
books" with which to decorate the centre 
table. The fever waxed, 
these annual compilations went on for a 
number of years. 


find advertised the “Forget Me Not, being | 


|} present for the New Year,”’ along with 
| “Priendship’s Offering.” 
William D. Ticknor kept a bookstore on 
the corner of Washington and School 


treat | 


to prevent over-| oe 
It provides that before drill- | tle or no attempt has been made to save 


and many of} 


As long ago as 1825 we! 


Later, at the time | 


jaddition are the losses from evaporation |added to prevent waste. 
The Bureau of Mines estimates that the 
California, | following 


; 
| 
’ 
: 
; 


; 
; 


j Streets, and {ssiie@-a’ catalogue of holiday | 


books, in 1842, we find a whole library of 
| tmeas sentimental volumes. ‘The Forget 
Me Not” still flourished, but along in the 
garden with it had grown up “The Violet,” 
“The Amaranth,” ‘The Dahlia,” ‘The 


Rose” and “The Rose of Sharon,” books| present purpose to discard all this and 
which still come within the memory of} to see the flowers of the springtime buds 
But the chill winds of! from which 


our grandparents. 
war's winter have struck these, and one to- 
day looks In vain over the book counters 
for a copy of “The Keepsake, edited by the 
Countess of Blessington, with beautiful em- 
bellishments and twelve acrographic vig- 
nettes, elegantly bound in crimson silk." 
One wonders, too, what will be the fate 
of the books published today for the Christ- 
mas and New Year's special trade. Will 
any of the productions of our publishers 
turn out to be like Westmacott’s “London 
Spy” or EPgan’s “Life in Ireland’’? or will 
they be numbered, a century hence, among 
the “lost’’ books? Here is a chance for 
speculation, and the book-buyer at this 
Christmas time may be purchasing a vol- 
ume which will be sold by his grandchildren 
for what now appears to be a fabulous 
price. Many of the old books have gone 
into a deserved desuetude, and it is matter 
for congratulation that our bookstores are 
not loaded down with the Rollo books and 
Jacob Abbott's “Jonas” series. We have 
changed from Mary J. to Oliver Wendell, 
and the change is all for the better. But 
hb! If we could only order today from that 


etive, vid \ ae catalogue of 1525! 


‘one ‘“gasless day" & week would 


been developed which prevent the escape I should drive 1200 miles less next year 
Considering the mileage 
in the price of gasolene will bring about a |} sionally, when oil is struck suddenly, at|made by many cars in a year, such a pa- 
more rapid depletion of the country’s re-} enormous pressure, Is the gushing of olf} triotic curtalinient 
|in immense quantities unpreventable. 
In 1914 millions of|a case was that of the Lakeview Oil Com- 
|‘barrels of oil were brought to the surface, 
of the aeroplane, the “tank,” the armored | 


of oil and gas from wells. Only 


Such 
pany of southern California. After drill- | phlet 
ing to a depth of 232 feet, they unexpect- 
edly struck out. Out of it came, at the 
rate first of 10,000 and later at 30,000 to 
40,000 barrels daily. The operators were 


for some time helpless before the appalling this saving can 
fect, it declares, 
| buretors of a 
| drills its oil wells.” 


waste. Cases as innocent of negligence 
as this, however, are unusual. Many bar- 
rels are wasted by leakage or gushing 
from abandoned wells, carelessly left un- 
plugged. 
been passed to prevent this occurrence, 
Indiana has the best law of the sort, while | 
in other States the benefit of the law is} 
doubtful, since it does not 
the plugging being done under the super- 
vision of an expert. Inefficient plugging | 


sequent wastage. 


More Needless Loss from Fires 


Fires started by lightning are the cause 
of some loss of oil. A device for protec- 
tion against these losses is now being 
worked out by the Bureau of Mines. In|! worth 
and seepage, a result of the oil 
stored in’ open basins. In 
where this type of storage is popular, the} 
loss from evaporation amounts to one- 
fourth of the petroleum obtained. Yet ad re 
the same time a serious shortage of labor 
and of oil is reported from California, 


being | 


price. 
No less negligent are petroleum owners 
with its associative products. As yet, lit- 


the natural gas accompanying the oil, al- 
though in some instances it is so abundant 
that trees and derricks in the neighbor- 
hood of the well newly driven drip gaso- 
lene. It is not only possible but feasible 
to conserve the gasolene in this associated 
gas. Devices are in use which separate 
the “wet gas’ from the oil. Already an 


This 


time. 


industry has developed here, which in| 
connection with the gasolene produced 

be 
from natural or “dry” gas brought a} benefited 


revenue last year of over $12,000,000. 
Nevertheless, the extracting of ‘‘wet gas’’ 
alone is only in its infancy, and thousands 1. 
on thousands of cubic feet of gas are be- | tanks. 
ing wasted at every oil field daily, which 
in most cases could be transformed into 2) 
gasolene at a profit to the producer. 


3. Don't 


War to Stop Wastefulness in Production 


Clearly these sources of waste men- 
tioned above must eventually be elimi-| drag. 
nated, and undoubtedly will be when the 6. 
economic pinch is more sharply felt, but 
most of these evils cannot be eradicated 7. 
in a day or a year; depending as the reme- 
dies for them are on the pocketbook and 
conscience of the individual producer, they 
are not to be counted upon in the imme- 
diate question of oil conservation. Where, 
then, shall we turn in order to give our vu. 
Navy and Army unrestrictedly the fuel 
they require? ‘To the second method of 
saving—not, for the present, so much at 
thé barrel as at the bung. 
the number of motor cars for next year 


pipe. 


11, 


increases only half as much as they did 12. 
last year, it is evident that an annual| js most economical 
average saving in’ gasolene of only 100 Bes 


gallons a car will. insure our oll supply 
for the same length of time. Possibly 

more 14. 
than accomplish the saving, or more defi- 
nitely a restriction in amount of.gasolene 
to be used per car. At twelve miles per 
gallon, these figures mean that you and 


trip. 
15. 


EEE in OOOO 


are not apparent as such; they need to 
be taken by separate flakes and studied 
their wonderful 


FLOWERS OF PEACEFUL FIELDS 


It is said that the flowers that come | in 
to bloom upon the battlefields of France 
are crimson, 3&5 though reflecting the 
encarmined brewing of the conflict itself. 
This is an old tradition found in many 
ages and in many literatures. What 
a sad thing it would be if the carnalities 
and strifes of life were 80 gravely to} 


skies; 


affect the bright blooms of the fields! It) readily 
; They 


is not so; the flowers of the fields do not 


awe their ‘color to the tragedies or the| fields. 


trav 
ing. Here, however, is a 
mind whose speculations run to unique 
reflections upon the kind of world this 
would be if human passion and human 
beneficence found reflex in the color 
tones of nature. It is enough for the 


ley. 


they will emerge with a 
glorified mass of bloom that will garnish 
the gardens and weight the air with 
bloom. 

It is enough to point to the chrysanthe- 
mums that have followed hard upon the 
heels of the dahlias and are coloring 
the garden beds with their imbrications 
of beauty and of form. It is enough 
to see the world of change marked by 
the inimitable flowers of the late au- 
tumn. 

What a little span between their flow- 
ering and the coming of the blooms from 
the bulbs that are planted now for the 
earliest spring glorification of the earth 
—those bulbs that will make the gardens 
radiant with tulips and hyacinths, and 
whose first representatives will be the 


tiny snowdrops. But there are other | : 
flowers coming between these. They are | (n& 
the flowers that are formed according 


to rigid» geometric patterns. 
called crystals by the scientists. But 
they are as much flowers as are the 
anemones, of animal classification, ; 
blooms of the sea. 
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occa- | than we did this. 


superable 
sacrifice 


And yet 

not demanded of us, 
by the 
} Automobile Chamber 
| Council of National Defence and 
|troleum Division of the Bureau of Mines, 
graphically sets forth the ease with which 
accomplished, 
me adjust the car- 
and 1 care not who 


In some States a law has already Making the Carburetor Save Through 


Leaky and poorly adjusted carburetors, 
provide for, Motors running idle,, waste in garages and 
}tank wagons, and the needless use of pas- 
senger cars (to the extent of 1% pints per 
too often results under such laws, and con- | ar daily) it is estimated will save 1,500,000 
gallons a day. Two-thirds of this amount 
|provides for our dally war needs. 
| any reason this amount must be increased, 
| there is still the utilitarian use of pleasure 
} 
| 


ears to be cut down—making at present 
29.2 per cent of all the gasolene used dally. 


| Tne figures are so striking that they are 


Tank—-wWagon l1088ES oo ever cccer cesses eeece 
average 1-17th of a 

pint per car 
Poorly adjusted carburetors, %4 pint per 
which may bring the oil to a prohibitive COR es Poeeses ses 
Motors running idle, 4 pint per car... 
Wasted in garages, 
Saved by using kerosene In garages... 
Needless use of passeng 

per car 
makes a total of 1,500,000 gallons 
a day, or 561,000,000 gallons a year, where- 
as our war needs are 350,000,000 gallons a 
year, or less than two-thirds of what may 
be considered as 


10 pints per day.. 


er cars, 1% pints 


wasted 


The following important suggestions for 
waste will not only save gaso- 
motor vehicles will be 
and individually, 
| through more efficient and more economi- 
cal operation of cars: 


avoiding 
| lene, but users of 


Store gasolene in’ under-ground steel 
Use wheeled steel tanks with meas- 
uring pump-and hose. .They prevent loss 
by fire, evaporation and spilling. 
Don’t spill or expose gasolene to air— 
it evaporates rapidly and is dangerous. 
use gasolene for cleaning and 
washing—use other materials to cut grease, 
4. Stop 
habit of shutting off gas at tank or feed- 


5. Adjust brake bands 6o they do not 
See that all bearings run freely. 
engine run 
It is good for starter battery to 


Don't 
standing. 
be used frequently. 
Have carburetors adjusted at service 
stations of carburetor or automobile com- 
panies. 

8. Keep needle valve clean and adjust 
carburetor (while engine is hot) to use aa 
lean mixture as possible. 
| fouls the engine and is wasteful. . 
entering carburetor and 
kéep radiator covered in cold weather—this 
will insure better vaporization. . 

10. See that spark is timed correctly with 
engine and drive with spark fully advanced 
ncreases gas consumption. 


Preheat 


Assuming that|—a late spark 


and spark points properly adjusted. 
Avoid high speed. 
at 15 to 25 miles an 


Don't accelerate and stop quickly— 


{t wastes gas and wears out tires. 


engine and coast long hills. 
Cut down aimless 


of cars. Do a number of errands in one 


Know your mileage per gallon. Fill 
tank full and divide odometer mileage by 
gallons consumed. 


diversity of 
flowers 
flowers of vegetation, the flowers of the 
bright scintillating 
stars‘of the cold winter firmament. So 
the flowers blossom, those flowers of the 
sea and of the snow. 
blossoms 


forms. 


whether 
recognized as such or not. 
flowers of the 


do the petals of the 


esties or the comedies of human liv- | malice, 
their 


field for the; The stars shine 
as do the 
Yes, there are beauties of nature’ 
in floral form everywhere to be discov- 
ered and they are all symbols of beauty 
and of peace. 


in the skies 


[Baltimore American 


TO LAUGH AT: A LOST HAT 


One of the funniest sights in the world 
is a man whose hat has been knocked in 
or ruined by being blown off—provided, 
be the other fellow’s hat! 
All the jokes in the world are based on 
a few elemental ideas, and this is one of 
other 


of course, 


them.” 
trouble is nearly always funny. 
If you will observe your 
own conduct whenever you see a friend 
falling down on the street, you will find 
that nine times out of ten your first im- 
pulse is to laugh and your second is to 
run and help him get up. 
you will dust off his clothes and ask him 
if he has hurt himegelf. 
al) over you cannot resist 
how funny he lovked when he was falj- 
man with the real sense of 
humor is the man who can put himself 
They are | in the spectator’s place and laugh at his 
‘ {Bert Williams, in the 


human nature. 


own misfortunes. 
American Magazine 


The crystal flowers of the snowflakes | Have You Joined the Red Cross r 


not be an. in- 
even this 
A pam- 
National 
Commerce, the 
the Pe- 


In ef- 


Better Work 


If for 


the directions 


effected daily: 
Gallons 


7,200 


-150,000 
. 67,009 
«108,000 


at the present 


leakages. Form 


when car is 


A rich mixture 


Keep plugs clean 


The average car 


Stop 
and needless use 


floral 
bloom — the 


minor 


Everywhere the 
they are 


peaceful, 
without 
rose. 
floral beauty 
lillies-of-the-val- 


falls 


people in 
This is 


To be polite 


But when it is 
telling him 
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HE solidarity of the support which 
the people through their press 
are giving to the determination 
of Congress to turn on the light 
in the War Department is not 

confined to one section, but traverses every 
section. The excerpts from the editorials 
that follow afford a good barometer of na- 
tional sentiment from coast to coast which 
is crystallizing against the blight upon the 
Army that centres in the War Department 
and can be summed up in the one word— 
BakeriIsm. 


Let the Government 
Practice the Spirit 
It Asks of the People 


[From the New York Times] 
AKING General Crozier a scapegoat 
M for the delays, omissions and fu- 
tilities of the War Department is 
the wrong way to reform a bad business. 
He is only a cog in the machine which 
should function as fast and smoothly as 
a racing’ automobile, but actually lumbers 
along at the gait of a caterpillar tractor. 
The Chief of Ordnance has done his best 
to defend the old order from which he 
derives his prestige, and it may be that 
he has fought a rear-guard action to save 
others whose responsibility is greater than 
his. But he has not made an admirable 
figure as an exponent of eleventh-hour 
preparedness. 

_ It was a sorry rehearsal of things lamely 
done and not done at all. In the eight 
months between the making of the ap- 
propriation and the declaration of war no 
‘machine guns of any type had been added 

to the equipment of the Army. 


An Unheeded Danger Signal 


Yet nearly two years ago, on Jan, 27, 
General Wood; testifying before the House 
Military Affairs Committee, had once more 
urged the accumulation of ‘sufficient arms, 
equipment and reserve supplies for a mil+ 
lion and a half men in addition to the sup- 
plies and arms required for the regular 
force and its reserve, and in addition to 
the arms and supplies required for the 
militia and its reserves, especially.’ 

At the same time he declared that ‘you 
Save men by putting in machine guns,”’ It 
is significant that General Wood, with 
prophetic vision, observed that “you might 
put in machine guns as thick as there is 
room for them.” That is what the com- 
batants are doing on the western front. 


Soldiers Only by Grace of English 
and French Guns 


It was only after America entered the 
War, in fact, fifteen months from the time 
General Wood urged the equipment of regi. 
ments with at least twenty-four machine 
guns, that something was doing at the fac- 
tories, @ mere getting under way, as it 
were, as if the preparation were for a war 
of the future. And there was a pitiable 
deficiency of rifles, so alarming, indeed 
that the United States Government had to 
make the best of a bad situation and re- 
chamber available Enfields, the British 
arm, And we found ourselves dependent 
upon our Allies in France for artillery of 
all calibres; that is to say, we could not, 
with all our steel works and factories, put 
soldiers wearing the American uniform wn 
ithe line without the protection of British 
and Wrench guns. It was an admission to 

i make van,..American »weep-—with: impotent 
rage. 


Gorgas’s Testimony Recalls the Alger 
Scandals 


‘But where shall the responsibility be put 
for the shocking conditions disclosed in 
General Gorgas’s testimony as to the fail- 
ure to supply warm clothing to our sol- 
diers in the training camps? They are 
dying ‘because of somebody’s neglect, and 
the scandals of the Alger administration 
nineteen years ago are recalled by this tes- 
timony, which the American people will 
read with pained hearts and no patience. 

‘The system is wrong, and even if it is 
readiusted—reconstruction can hardly be 
expected when expansion seems to be in 
favor in Washington—there will still be 
delays, omissions, evasions, obstruction, 
and blunder upon blunder until the war is 
conducted in the right spirit by the Gov- 

.ernment, that spirit it asks of the people 
when they are expected to sink self, make 
sacrifices, and codperate to the last ounce 
of their strength and to the utmost of their 
ment2lity to win the war. That is what 
many of the leaders of industry and the 
ablest business men of the country are 
doing when they work for the Government 
without remuneration. 


Small Hopes That Politics Will Be 


Forsaken for Patriotism 


But it is to be feared that men high up 
in the Government sometimes think twicé be- 
’ “fore they take a step or given an order upon 
which a political construction prejudicial 
to them may be put. The political effect 
of any act that is required for the prose- 
cution of the war should not be considered 
for a moment. If equipment for the Army 
or Navy is to cost more than was cal- 
culated, let the contract be made and 
perilous delay be avoided, If it is neces- 
Sary to defy the demagogues, whether they 
be politicians or labor agitators, let them 
be defied. Further, if any man, be he high 
or low, doesn’t measure up to his job and 
gets in the way of the war machine, let 
shim ‘be scrapped. 


The Price of 
“ Millenarian Flubdub” 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel] 

# any one man in particular in the 
| country should have become impressed, 

with the folly of military unprepared- 
ness, that man, one would think, »is the 
gentleman who is now at the head of the 
War Department. The gist of the tale 
thus far unfolded in the investigation at 
Washington is the enormous difficulty of 
preparing for war after war has begun. 
(Mr. Baker and the rest have been trying 
to provide in the rush and peril and im- 
‘mense pressure of actual war a thousand 
things that should have been ready to 
Sand when the war was declared. The 
nation is simply paying the price of un- 
preparedness due in part to national in- 
ertia in this matter, and to long dwelling 
on the pacifist fools’ paradise of fancied 
security from the chance of war. 


A Triumvirate of False Prophets 


Dr. Jordan mooned about war being an 
anachronism and a moral impossibility 
against which it were not only folly but 
wickedness to prepare, Mr. Bryan prattled 
about the needlessness of preparedness, 
since in our case the /miracle would be 
wrought of ‘a million men springing to 
arms by sundown,’ or in twelve hours— 
the good man not being at all bothered by 
the practical consideration that there were 
no arms to spring to. ‘Mr. La Follette 
took up his parabie in his usual abusive 


| A Christmasy Store 


with many, many practical gifts at 
4 less than a dollar; many at more, 
Zit and all of trustworthy quality. 
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Have You Joined the Red Cross ? 


way by denouncing the advocates of pre- 
paredness as paid tools of the munition 
makers. 


More “Lamb and Lion” Fallacies 


Under the circumstances and at this 
crisis, and particularly at the moment of 
investigation of delays in furnishing war 
supplies, it might be thought that the 
cvuntry would be spared any millenarian 
ana pacifistic flubdub from the War De- 
partment about the disappearance of war 
as contingency to be prepared against, But 
it appears that Secretary Baker could not 
resist injecting into his annual report a 
homily on the forthcoming advent of the 
universal peace and lion) beside the lamb 
era, and annexing thereto his entire disap- 
proval of the proposed policy of universal 
military training. 


Recantation or Retirement 


In the midst of the worst and greatest 
war of all times Mr. Baker apparently 
thinks human nature is about at the stage 
when the possibility of war will be elim- 
inated from human affairs and with it the 
prudential necessity of preparedness. Mr. 
Baker's attention may be invited to 
the view of General Ludendorff that the 
world is enterting on ‘fan era of war,” 
and to the insistence of Prussian strate- 
gists on such “rectification of frontiers” 
as may make for Germany’s advantage in 
“the next war.’ If experience in the War 
Department has not cured Mr. Baker of 
his pacifism, the War Department should 
be cured of Mr. Baker. 


ln a Pacifist “Wonderland” 


[From the Chicago Daily News] 

ITTLE short of exasperating is Secre- 
ip tary Baker's perverse misconception 
of the proposals for universal military 
training. He persistently evades the real 
issue, Even in his annual report he dis- 
misses this vital question in a few super- 
ficial and utterly irrelevant sentences. The 
War Department, he says, is not seeking 
legislation establishing universal military 
training for young men ‘chiefly for the 
reason that the formation of a permanent 
military policy will inevitably be affected 
by the arrangements consequent upon the 

termination of the present war.” 


Curbing Military Ambitions of 


Imaginary Persons 

In other words, Mr. Baker, ‘in the midst 
of the most devastating and destructive 
war in the history of the race’’—to use 
his own words—opposes an indispensable 
measure of preparedness because he in- 
dulges the hope that “the future has in 
store a relief from the burden of arma- 
ments.” No more topsy-turvy reasoning 
could be imagined in a pacifist wonder- 
land—or bedlam. The end of the devas- 
tating war is not even in sight; unity and 
extraordinary activity and sacrifices are 
essential to victory over the most arrogant 
and aggressive of military Powers, yet 
Secretary Baker stops to speculate con- 
cerning future policies and the desirability 
of curbing militarist ambitions of imagin- 
ary persons. He fatuously adds that we 
must beware lest we “‘excite the apprehen- 
sion of natlons with whom it is our first 


only of what we have accomplished, as ‘f 
War were an academic debate with unlim- 


ited time to talk it out to a finish. 


death,” 


our righteousness assures victory. 


inclined to consider the sententious wisdom 


help themselyes.’’ 
Rhetoric a Poor Reliance 


This war cannot be won by rhetoric. 
Neither Mr. Baker nor Mr. Wilson is going 


noble utterances. 


of argument. It is a matter of fightr’s 
hard, and fighting now. 


A Bull's Eye by 


{From the San Antonio Light] 


GEN not one-half of our Natioral 
\/ Army is provided with rifles, when 


defective ammunition is sent to our 


fighting men who are already in France, 
ani we are confronted with the most 
tremendous shortage of coal at a time 
when we need coal more badly than we 
ever needed at in all our national life, are 
things on which the American people have 
@ most emphatic right to call for explana- 
tions. f 
We look back with horror to our experi- 
ences in the Spanish War when our men 
were literally slain by the poor and in- 
efficient handling of the camps, yet here 
we are getting reports of soldiers at vari- 
ous camps suffering from lack of uniforms 
and blankets, and there is a correspont-~ 
ing increase in the number of pneumonia 
patients and in the number of deaths froin 
pneumonia. 
What the People Will Not Do 


The American people will not stand by 


desire to live in harmonious an just ac- 
cord.’’ 


The Outrage of Reason and 


the Courting of Disaster 


‘Surely,.the object lessons-of. our Jack. of 
preparedness, ‘of the failure of the policy of 
easy-going pacifism, are obvious and 
painful enough. To oppose the immediate 
establishment of “universal military train- 
ing to provide for the national defence un- 
til the coming of the long-awaited pacifist 
millennium jis to outrage reason and wil- 
fully court disaster in obediénce to a doc- 
trinnaire notion or a blind prejudice.’ 


Let No “Goat” Absolye the Guilty 


The congressional investigation into mili- 
tary and nayal affairs, now being prosecut- 
ed, must not be permitted to degenerate 
into this sort, of goat hunt. If a goat is 
found—or invented—the situation may be 
camouflaged, but it will not be greatly im- 
proved if the proceedings stop at that 
point. The discovery of a convenient goat 
too often prevents true remedial action and 
the sacrificial beast is sacrificed in vain, 
because the vicarious punishment absolves 
those most guilty and does not compel re- 
forms. There is unquestionably a woful 
snarl in our war rigging. If we must fix 
the blame before we proceed to remedy the 
situation, let us injustice place it fairly. 


Military Preparedness Cannot 


Be Made Retroactive 


General Crozier truly said the other day 
that the preparations for this war should 
have been undertaken many years before 
the war began. For the last quarter of a 
century, however, Américan sentiment has 
been strongly against any extensive prep- 
arations for military defenses. It is ob- 
vious that military preparedness cannot be 
made retroactive, nor can .we remedy mat- 
ters by punishing ten men for the fault of 
100,000,000. The best thing we can do is 
to profit from our mistakes in the only 
Way available, scrap all the antiquated 
governmental machinery in the shop and 
make the new plant a model of economy 
and effectiveness. 


A Ferbal Barrage 
No Bar to ‘Germans 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 

T is being revealed at Washington that 
i the United States is not giving the ma- 

, terial aid to our allies which it ought 
to be giving nine months after its entrance 
into the war. It is being revealed that our 
preparation to deliver the blow expected 
of us is seriously lagging. 

This is an uncomfortable discovery, put 
it is less important than another. So far 
as we may judge from the public comment 
of Government officials we lack something 
more important than ships or guns. That 
something is the fighting spirit. 


The Curse of “Complacency Incredible” 


So far as the ‘dollar a year” men are 
concerned, there is plenty of fighting spirit 
and plenty of response to the urgency of the 
Allied needs. But when we turn to the 
Administration we find a complacency in- 
credible in the light of conditions abroad. 
France, Italy, and England ery ‘make 
haste.” Pershing says “we must give aid 
at the earliest possible moment.” Con- 
gresman McCormick returns from the front 
with the same message from the highest 


“ 


authorities in the Allied Governments and 
armies. Indeed,, there would seem to be 
no need for such appeals, The terrific facts 
shout at us. The Russian collapse has re- 
leased for use on the west front an equipned 
army of seasoned German and Austro- 
Hungarian veterans as large as any we can 
get to the front before 1919. The Bolshe- 
Viki negotiation with Germany promises a 
release to Germany and Austria of perhaps 
@ mililon and a half more prisoners, all 
trained if not equipped. It also promises the 
opening to the enemy of Russia’s Supplies, 
At a blow Germany and Austria have just 
won back from Italy what it took two 
years of hard fighting and back breaking 
labor to win, and Italy stands today fighting 
desperately against invasion if not ovar- 
throw. Meanwhile in France and Flande:s 
the German line has stiffened and is, begin- 
ning to give back hard blows. The moment 
is critical; the conditions graver perhars 
than at any stage of the war since the bat- 
tle of the Marne. 

Yet we find Mr. Baker in an attitude of 
serene complacency and inviting us to think 


and see their men killed by shameful is+|an organization—or lack of organization— 
efficiency aS was the case in 1898, and such | 


Secretary Baker 


(From announcement of the Committes 


of Public Information of which Secretary | Pershing, he was permitted to see everything.) 


Baker is a@ member—Oct. 11, 1917.) 


We have not only equipped an army 
at home, but have fitted out an expedi- 
tionary force within the short period 
of six months. 


(From the annual report of the Secretary 
of War—Dec. 15, 1917.) 


Our activities in this regard have re- 
sulted in the transporting of an army 
to France FULLY EQUIPPED, WITH 
ADEQUATH RESERVES of equipment 
and subsistence, and with those large 
quantities of transportation appliances, 
motor vehicles, railroad construction 
supplies and animals all of which are 

“wlecessary Yor the Maintenance and’ ef- 
fective operations of the force, 


Mr. Baker reminded the Southern club 
the other day that ‘the wages of sin is 
We gather that he is confident that 
we 
could wish the Administration were more 


of another proverb: ‘‘God helps them that 


to stop the German army with a barrage of 
Victory is not a matrer 


a Texan Editor 


A Question of Fact 


It matters not whence it is drawn, from 
South or North, from ary party, from cap- 
ital, from labor. But ability is required. 
Words, however expressive, will not win 
the ‘war. Correct analysis and statement 
will not’ suffice. What is required is a 
Sreat war minister, such as was Stanton, 
the Democrat whom Lincoln appointed. 


Circumlocution and Waste 


{From the Philadelphia Public Ledger] 


CUTE observers of that welter of 
A feverish endeavor, the War Depart- 


ment, have long been painfully 
aware of a certain amount of lost motion 
in the working of the Administrative ma- 
chine—a lost motion which by reason of 
the vast volume of work being performed 
becomes a serious menace to the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of its supreme 
purpose to Win the war. ‘Slip’ in a pump- 
ing engine means the useless expenditure 
of fuel and power; inefficiency of organiza- 
tion, lack of coédrdination of effort and du- 
plication of service may mean something 
vastly more serious than waste; they may 
jeopardize the lives of thousands of men 
whom we haye sent, or are sending, to bat- 
tle for the right in Flanders and in France 
and in the submarine-infested waters of the 
Atlantic. 


A Chapter Out of a Burlesque 


While, therefore, the existence of some 
amount of lost motion was known, few 
suspected the magnitude of the evil in the 
practical workings of the Quartermaster’s 
Department that was revealed by the Pub- 
lic Ledger’s staff correspondent in ‘'Wash- 
ington in his endeavor to trace the causes 
of a lamentable waste of many tons of beef 
intended for the American troops now in 
France. Mr. Colcord’s tale of ‘his journey 
from pillar to post among the bureaus and 
divisions of the Quartermaster General’s 
department of the Army reads like a chap- 
ter out of a burlesque, so incredible is its 
revelation of the aimless simplicity of 


which permits a vital function to be par- 


Congressman Miller 


(From a statement just issued upon his return 
from Wrance where, as a close friend of General 


The American troops in France 
virtually are without 83-inch guns, a 
prime essential of either defensive 
or offensive operations. By this I 
mean to say they are without Ameri- 
can guns. We have been able to buy 
a few guns from France, but/the sup- 
ply is not sufficient. 

There are many batteries which 
have been sent to France that have 
not yet had a gun to train with or 
use in any form. 

There is a shortage of clothing, 
and I don’t care who says to the con- 
trary. There is a shortage of nearly 
all the supplies needed to equip 
troops in the field. 

If it is stated our troops have an 
abundance of supplies, ask whether 
or not our Army Officials, in despair 
of receiving suitable and sufficient 
clothing for our men over there, 
ordered uniforms a short time ago 
from the already overtaxed English 
firms. 

Pave we not’ been obliged to” in-" 
crease the» burdens on our Allies 
which we ought to be lifting? 


inquiries as the Senate Military Commit- 
tee will go very far toward eliminating 
all possibility of the recurrence of sucn 
calamities. 


What Every German Knows 
[From the Philadelphia Telegraph] 
VW congressional committees in their 
inquiry into war operations has 
investigations. It is the business of Con- 
gress to know what is going on. 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
in its examination of General Crozier. 
the United States is not ready to trans- 
port a single machine gun to the front, 
a year after war was declared; that the 
new Army, except that part of it in 
sary number of rifies, and that the rifle 
production of the factories of the United 
Flying in the Face of Experience 

All this gives emphasis ‘to that indiffer- 
the Administration for so long a time af- 
ter Hurope was plunged into war, ani 
ings from far-seeing and experienced 
sources. The chief of ordnance reluctantly 
who appears to have taken the question 
of ordnance out of the hands of the Ord- 
retary Baker makes no attempt to evade 
the responsibility. 
it cannot be trusted in the important mat- 
ter of ordnance? It was no time for ex- 
experience of England and France to 
guide us. 
investigations, which will be constructive 
and beneficial. It is expected to do its 
whether or not there is efficient codperation 
by the other departments of the Govern- 
down or lag without disastrous effect upon 
the whole, 

The great amount of secrecy that has 
been maintained by the executive depart- 
tion. Congress can ‘and should end it 
through impartial investigation. 
tion from Congress and the people that the 
enemy would get it. The enemy already 


HAT has already been developed by 
fully justified the authorization of such 
Surprising facts were brought out by 
chief of ordnance. It was made plain that 
and will not be ready before next April, 
France, has less than one-third the neces- 
States has decreased since the war began. 
ence to preparedness which characterized 
which was persisted in regardless of warn- 
puts the blame on the Secretary of War, 
nance Board, and shunted it aside. Sec- 
What is the use of an Ordnance Board if 
perimenting when we had the two yeats’ 
Congress will be encouraged to pursue its 
part of the work and it is its duty to know 
ment. No part of the machinery can break 
An End to Secrecy 
ments has created widespread dissatisfac- 
It is no excuse for withholding informa- 
knows it. 


The Northwest 
Calls for Root 


[Minneapolis Journal) 
HIE President’s ‘Cabinet has_ satisfied 
him, has satisfied his party and the 

South which is dominant in his party. 
And it would satisfy the country, very 
likely, in ordinary times. But this is per- 
haps the most critical time in the history 
of the United States. 

The Secretary of War, for instance, has 
shown more ability than might have been 
expected from a trial lawyer and municipal 
reformer; yet there remains the question 
whether with all his zeal and capacity he 
measures up to the job. 

Clemenceau Is a Premier at Seventy 


Might not Elihu Root come nearer 
answering the requirements? He is in his 
seventies, but so is Clemenceau... We know 
what his extraordinary abilities are. 
Roosevelt, when President, said that if the 
country should ever #require superlative 
organizing ability, Root was its man. We 
do not-mean that he is the only man. 
we do mean that the conduct of this war 
will require the ablest executive minds 
which this ccuntry can supply. 


q 


Ability, ability, ability! That is essen'@al. 


But) 


celed out among a disconnected group of 
bureaus and officials, none of which ap- 
pears to be aware of what the others are 
doing. 


The New Beef Scandal 


That vital function is no less than the 
provisioning of an army overseas, but the 
necessary steps from the original requisi- 
tion from the general in the field, through 
the purchase of supplies, their assembling 
at the point of shipment, their loading and 
transshipment overseas and their dis- 
charge at a foreign port, would seem to be 
left to take care’ of themselves in so hap- 
hazar@ a fashion that hours of patient 
investigation in Washington by an inquirer 
thoroughly conyersant with the shipping 
business have thus far failed to unravel 
the mystery of the ‘‘mislaid” or “forgotten” 
shipment of 150 tons of beef allowed to 
rot in the hold of a transport, without its 
discovery by shipmaster, stevedores, the 
makers of ship’s manifest, the official who 
billed the shipment or the warehouse au- 
thorities. 


A Surplus of Sorry Facts 


Is anything more needed than a state- 
ment of these sorry facts? Ought not the 
War Department, discreditable as is the 
bald presentation of the situation in Mr. 
Colcord’s dispassionate despatch, to wel- 
come the opportunity to make it impossible 
for a repetition of a blunder so serious? We 
helieve that it will and that the loss of this 
beef shipment will be a trivial price to pay 
for that instant reorganization of methods, 
that codrdination of functions, whicn must 
take place without delay. YVvhe Unitea 
States Government is too keenly alive to 
the seriousness of “lost motion” of this 
character to permit it to exist a moment 
beyond the time that shall be required to 
make the necessary readjustments, 


Maine Abpeals 
Jor Leonard Wood 


[From the Lewiston Journal) 

EXPORTS from winter encampments 
R of American soldiers further confirm 

the curses of Uunpreparedness.  Dis- 
ease and death are reducing our forces be- 
fore they reach the battlefield. The Allies 
are weak on all fronts. Only the British 
are adequately supplied with big guns 
and munitions. The Italian army seems 
unable to hold its mountain positions. 
This is the darkest moment of the war. 
‘Meantime, in United States ‘politics’ con- 
tinue to dominate Washington. 


The Why and Where of Inefficiency 


The War Department is inefficient because 
instead of choosing expérts for all lines of 
war work and domestice production, the 
Administration has a keener eye on “the 
succession’? than on fitting democracy to 
the exigency. Roosevelt and Wood, two 
of our most efficient and inspiring leaders 
in this country, are not allowed to die for 
their country. . . Volunteers under 
Roosevelt and organization under General 
Wood are prohibited. All that we need 
is leadership as hospitable to mankind 2s | 
was that of Lincoln under which two Bull 
Runs and other disasters were. circum- 
vented. We must stop proclaiming and 
begin to achieve. 
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“BAKERISM”™: The Country on the Senate's Probe 


Universal Service 
Means Universal 
Uplift 


{From the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash.] 
AY after day the National Army can- 
LD) ements bring forth irrefutadle ar- 
guments in favor of universal mili- 
tary service, not only now, but after the 
In selective service are being 
found many of the advantages which uni- 
versal service would bring into full 
fruition. These advantages are now shown 
to be actual, not theoretical. F 
‘Bishop Perry of Rhode Island visited a 
number of cantunments as head of the 
Episcopal war council, and had this to say 
about the National Army as a people's 
university: 

According to army plans, schools are 
held each day, especially for the enlist- 
ed men. I discovered some schools not 
exactly provided.for in the Government 
regulations, but so splendid that offi- 
cers and Government deserve the grati- 
tude of all citizens. 


The Army Aiso the Little 


Red Schoolhouse 


Thousands of men and women among 
the mountaineers of Tennessee and the 
Carolinas can hardly speak the English 
language, and know little of American- 
ism. Army officers have opened 
classes to these people, as well as to 
soldiers, and the outcome is a popular 
university in effect. It is a product 
that I never dreamed of finding as an 
outcome of preparation for war. 

The selective service Army is teaching 
much more than this. It teaches the poor 


‘boy that the rich man’s son who shares 


his barracks and his rations is not an 
aristocrat or a snob, and it teaches the 
wealthy youth that his laboring-class 
‘hunkle’ is not an uncouth peasant. It 
teaches both of these men that each as a 
citizen of the United States has like priv- 
ileges and like obligations. 


Adequate Preparedness vs. 
Visionary Pacifism 


It teaches both the need of adequate 
preparedness for defence and the futility 
of visionary pacifism. Selective service 
does all this, and permanent universal ser- 
vice would do much more, because it 
would be a fixed part of our national life 
instead of a temporary expedient. 


A General Staff 
the Only Solution 


[From the Buffalo Express] 

| may be the direct fault of the ‘Secre- 
| tary of War or the chief of ordnance 

that there was a long squabble and 
delay over machine guns and rifles, but 
there should be no independent depart- 
ments working directly under the Secretary 
of War, and the Secretary of War should 
have nothing more to do with these mat-~- 
ters than to appoint the general staff and 
either approve its orders or change its 
personnel if he cannot approve them. The 
business of deciding what type of gun 
shall be used and how many are needed 
and when they are needed and where 
belongs to a general staff. 
The Cost of Civilian Conceit 

For years. the best military minds in 
the country have been: urging the need 
for staff development and the recommenda- 
tions have been insistent since it has 
been possible to study the lessons of the 


present war. But, of course, depart- 
ment heads like to be independent and 
civilian secretaries of war like to feel 


that they are personally administering 
great military power, and congressmen will 
legislate on vague recollections of the 
snatches of military information which 
they learned as bys in their school his- 
tories, rather than on a laborious study of 
the facts of the’ time. 


A Vurile Votce From 
the Solid South 


[Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal] 

HIE most significant thing this week 
T was that a big drive was begun in 

Ameritas... The big drive be- 
gun was the quick response to the official 
revelations made as to the failure to pur- 
chase machine guns, cannon, muskets and 
clothing. The people woke up and now 
they are showing their teeth 

General Crozier has failed. The failure 
may not have been his fault, but he has 
failed. 

Mr. Secretary of War Baker assumed the 
responsibility for a part of the failure, 

The American people are not concerned 
with who is responsible for the failure, 
put they are concerned with the failure 
itself and they want the person responsible 
for this failure put in a position where 
the danger of an additional failure will be 
lessened. 

Congress, in 1916, when we were about 
to fight the Mexicans any minute, auth- 
orized large quantities of arms to be pur- 
chased. ~ 


Eighteen Months’ Indefensible Delay 


Money was appropriated to purchase 
machine guns. Now we find, after eighteen 
months, that no machine guns have been 
purchased, but that a committee has been 
tinkering with a new type of gun, That 
is not warfare. The game of war after you 
are in it is to fight with the implements 
at hand and then ‘to create better imple- 
ments and get them up as fast as possible. 

We have’ had an army of a million men 
in process of training for several months. 
Some of these men have never had a gun 
in their hands. 

We have had several hundred thousand 
men enlisted for months and they have no 
winter clothing, and yet the private mer- 
chants in the country have in stock enough 
uniforms to clothe two or three army 
corps. 

The factories of ‘this country can make 
enough clothes in ninety days to amply 
cover every American soldier. 


Why Teeth Grind and Breeches Tighten 


These deficiencies have done more than 
anything else to causé the American peo- 
ple to grit their teeth and tighten up their 
breeches. 

Soldiers and officers have been executed 
and cashiered because they broke the mili- 
tary law. Other soldiers and officers have 
been discharged because they were defi- 
cient. 

Big men in Washington who have worn 
out the seat of their breeches in the swivel 
chair should be made to either get results 
or to get out. 

The American people realize the neces- 
sity of a big army. 

They are ready to pay war taxes. They 
send their boys to the camps from the four 
quarters of the republic. They are doing 
their part and they demand that Congress 
and the Administration heads do their part 
as well. 

And they must do it. and do it at once. 

It is hetter that these revelations be 
made now than later. 

There will be a change, there will be a 
speeding up. ‘There ‘will ‘be a weeding out. 
Tnere must be all of these-things. 


“Speed. Up or Weed Out” 


We ought to have a minister of muni- 
tions, and we ought to have a minister of 
fovd and clothing. 

Some man like Schwab or his assistant, 
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Grace, should he put at the head of can- 
non, shells and powder output. 

A good weaver or a big drygoods mer- 
chant like John G. Shedd of the Marshall 
Field Company should be put at the head 
of the clothing and bedding department, , 


Baker's Fitness Not 
the Only. Question 


[From the Springfield, Mass,, Union] 
T is not to be supposed that public in- 
| terest or the curiosity of legislators re- 
specting this and other unfavorable 
features will be satisfied by the peremp- 
tory removal of General Crozier. The Sen- 
ate committee will want to have the case 
sifted thoroughly, that responsibility for 
grave mistakes and delays in these vital 
matters may be determined, and doubts sat- 
isfied concerning the superiority of cer- || 
tain ‘types of weapons adopted, after long 
delay, with the approval of the ‘secre- 
tary. In short, Congress and the public 
will be interested to learn more definitely 
whether military or civilian authorities are 
chiefly at fault respecting an admittedly 
muddled state of affairs. If it should be 
found that the trouble lies on the military 
side, the sweeping shifts forecasted in 
Washington despatches will be attended 
with satisfaction and a large measure of re- 
lief. i 


Baker ys. Lane in Re Coal 


It is only fair to-say, however, that crit- 
ticism of Secretary Baker is not confined to 
matters falling within_the, direct province | 
of his’ department, but extends to othe” 
matters in which he has been a more or 
less influential factor through his member- 
ship in the Council of National Defence and 
in other ways in which his office enables 
him to wield an influence in the broader 
features of Administration policies. For 
example, there is the clash between Baker 
and Lane over the soft coal agreement put 
forth with the approval of the latter early 
last summer, and set aside as a result of 
objections by Baker and others, 

Underlying the whole inquiry is the ques- 
tion, not merely of Mr. Baker's fitness 
for his exacting office, but of the extent 
to which the judgment of military experts 
is subordinated and overruled by the force 
of civilian opinion. 


DIVERS GOOD CAUSES 


The Shut-Ins’ Christmas 

To the Editor of the Transcript: 
The treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of the Shut-In Society, acknowl- 
edges with many thanks the following 
additional gifts of money towards the 
Christmas work: 


Miss) Young)! sae ee. eee Sps00 
Miss \Isabel Young 5.00 
Mrs, W. C. Loring 10.00 
Edith G, Baker 10.00, 
Mrs, Utley Lite: 10,00 
Mrs, George . Bake 10,00 
Hope M. H. Wheeler 10.00, 


a INL Bit tialtor cous 5,00 
W. S, Quinby 5.00 
“For the Shut—In vere 5,00 
SOLS id aieral eral nl alctetn i etetasets Hine area’ A001) 

otal iia aliste total hi prelieaeis Area nis He My GAPe » $77.00 


The money contributed for the work | 
this year has fallen short of the amount 
sent in last year almost $100, and with 
increased prices for everything that con- 
tributes to Christmas cheer, the work 
has had to be done on:a smaller scale— 
fewer gifts, fewer sweets in the par- 
cels. To the friends who have helped. 
to make the work possible the associate 
members who do the work, feel very 
grateful, Further contributions of money 
for postage and cases of special need 
may be sent to the treasurer. 

Mrs. Joun H. Srurcis 

154 Brattle street, Cambridge. 


A Case of Great Need 
To the Editor of the Transcript: 


Will some of the readers of the Tran- 
seript help to give a bit of Christmas cheer 
to a little woman who has struggled and 
done her best for her family of four chil- 
dren until now. Hard work, overstrain 
from worry, caused by debt, has’ resulted 
in a complete collapse, and she is in a hos- 
pital with very serious heart trouble. All 
the care of the family is now on the 
shoulders of the oldest daughter of sixteen, 
petause of back rent, doctors, hospital, and 
necessary food bills and with no possibility 
of resuming work for months to come, it 
seems necessary to break up the home. If£ 
the burden can be lifted for a time, it may 
mean new life, new hope, and a lift back 
to health. Any contributions, however 
small, will be gratefully received and ac- 
knowledged by me. 
4 Mrs. ANDREW RoBrson 
249 Walnut street, Brookline. 


An Urgent Need 
To the Editor of the Transcript: 


I wish to make an appeal through your 
paper for a very worthy case in which I 
am personally interested. An American 
couple are in great need of money to help 
them through this cold winter. The hus- 
band has been ill for the last four years, 
He is now confined to his bed ‘and is 
perfectly helpless, His wife has taken 
care of him all this time without any 
help and is now nearly broken down in 
health herself. They formerly lived in 
Brookline, but moved to Maine when the 
husband was first taken sick. 

Will some of the readers of the Tran- 
seript contribute and help to make the 
last days of this poor sufferer more com- 


fortable? Any contributions will be 
gratefully received by me and acknowl- 
edged through the Transcript. * 


(Miss) Ips S. Winror 
14 Green street, Brookline. 


"Entered at Cleveland, 0 
il where there ie ae Press 


ON NIMEINC THE WORLD SaFE FOR 


-. THE GRAND. 


VV HILE the rest of us are engaged in 


the serious business of making 


the world safe for democracy with a 
small ‘‘d,”? a bunch of tin-horn states- 
men. at Washington and another bunch 
of their political pals and backers right 
here at home seem to be no less busily 
bent on trying to make it safe for that 
dear old friend of our childhood, the 
Republican party. 

Apparently they have forgotten all 
about winning the war, and have 
turned their eyes solely to the little, 
pifflmg proposition—as far as real 
patriots are concerned—of winning 


electidns next-fall and in 1920. They 


are building their fences. They are 
making political capital out of the ery- 
ing need of the nation. 

And allof the above by a campaign of 
mud-slinging and insidious propagan- 
da directed against the administration 
and the administration’s appointees. 


Particularly at this time does the attack 


center on two men—Herbert Hoover, 
food dictator, and Newton D.' Baker, 
secretary of war. But over the heads of 
these men the attack is really one of 
party politics, as if the United States 
had nothing more important to think 
about than political parties in time of 
war. 

The Press holds no brief for incom- 
petency in office, if such incompetency 
be proved. But The Press does dare to 
come into open court against those who 
pull strings and pitch upon personali- 
ties for party gains in times like these. 

In the case of Baker, for instance, 
now being slammed and jammed into a 
figurative cocked hat—if Baker were, 

only the kind of a man that would lay 
down to them—by a of the old-lin 
Repu 


now » Nothing 


OLD PARTY 

Since April of this year the United 
States has made over an old army and 
filled its ranks; has mobilized the Na- 
tional Guard and filled its ranks, too; 
and on top of that has created a brand 
new army of more than half a million 
men and gotten those men actually or- 
ganized and into camp. 

We have not put this Bounty onto 
-a real war footing yet, but we have 
taken a long stride in that direction— 

‘working from next to nothing. Our 
fighting forces now amount to two mil- 
lion men in round numbers. . Which 
means that in less than nine months we 
have done more than it took England, 
face to face with a life and death issue 
and straining every nerve, two years to 
accomplish. 

There hee been errors ad there 
have been mistakes, for these are 
human. But on the whole it is a re- 
markable record, a record that can 
stand for itself. Given a continuance 
of the determination and the spirit the 
country has shown in this crisis, 
America will not be found wanting 
when the test comes. 

While all this has been going on, 
what have the administration and 
Newton Baker as a member of the ad- 
ministration beén doing? They have 
been sitting tight on the job and work- 
ing disinterestedly and to the best of 
their ability for the country’s good, so 
far as is visible. There has been 
mighty | little fuss and mighty little 
noise. Only we have gotten results. 

And for the most part ‘we have 
avoided one phase of warfare that i is of 
distinctly unpleasant memory. The 
reference is to the bucketfuls of po- 
litical pap that were handed out to 

| party ne ee and Lge favorites in 


ATTITUDE OF CONGRESSIONAL LEADER 
LEGISLATION AFFECTING NEWSPAPERS - 


Messages to Newspaper Makers from National Law Makers, Transmitted Through THE 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, Afford Hope for an Early Repeal of New Postal Law, Enact- 
ment of Smith Resolution for Federal Control of News Print, and Favorable 

Consideration of Proposal 


T is not mere phrase-making to say 

that the eyes of the newspaper-mak- 

ers of the country are turned, at this 
Christmas season, toward Washington—- 
that the holiday spirit, tempered into 
soberness by world events, is not with- 
out an alloy of anxiety as to the atti- 
tude of the Congress toward legislation 
vitally affecting the interests of news- 
papers, 

It is conceded that, at the last session, 
the Congress found little time and ex- 
hibited small inclination to consider the 
special economic problems of the pub- 
lishing industry. This may not fairly 
be construed to indicate any organized 
hostility in the Congress to newspapers, 
however obvious such hostility may have 
been in the cases of individual members, 
cherishing personal resentments. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
Congress failed, at the extraordinary 
session, to pass a measure demanded for 
the relief of the publishers from extor- 
tion at the hands of news print manu- 
facturers—the grant of authority to the 
Federal Trade Commission to fix prices 
and control manufacture and distribu- 
tion; and the further fact is regrettable 
that no provision should have been 
made for an appropriation and plan by 
which the necessary advertising of the 
nation might be done on a basis of econ~- 
omy and efficiency. 

The Congress thus failed to enact 
constructive legislation of the highest 
importance to newspapers—and to the 
people; but the Congress did enact 
postal rate legislation of a drastic na- 
ture, based upon a compromise between 
the views of those who would like to 
bring disaster to newspapers and those 
who, without that motive, sought to im- 
pose upon them, through an indefensi- 
ble postal rate law, burdens which 


would be difficult to carry—all in the: . 


name of “necessary war revenue.” 
CHISTMAS MESSAGES TO THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Believing that the new postal law 
should be repealed, in order to open th: 
way for equitable and sound legisla- 
tion; and believing that the Smith reso- 
lution (for Federal control of news 
print) and the Cummins bill, or a sim- 
ilar measure (to provide for a depart- 
ment of advertising in the Federal Gov- 
ernment) should be enacted without de- 
lay, THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER has 
sought the views on these questions of 
some of the leaders of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress. 

In the expressions of views with 
which members of both branches have 
favored THE EprroR AND PUBLISHER there 
will be found, we believe, a new note. 
It will be seen, we think, that our law- 
makers realize that the postal legisla- 
tion was a blunder, and that they consid- 
er its repeal a certainty. Those who do 
not commit themselves definitely still 
exhibit the open mind, not alone on the 
subject of postal legislation, but as to 
any other legislation affecting news- 
papers. 

Taken aS an éxpression of the senti- 
ment of influential members of the Con- 
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HON. NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Christmas Greetiny from the Secretary of War 


In a special Christmas Message to the readers of THr EDITOR AND 
Pusiisuer, the Secretary of War expresses the sentiment upper- 
most in the minds and hearts of our people in this hour. 


N this time of holiday we do not forget that heroic 

number who have gone to a far, foreign shore that our 
institutions may be preserved undisturbed. 

May they find comfort in the knowledge that our 
sobered observance of this day is not lacking in apprecia- 
tion for their sacrifices and devotion—for some of them 
the last full measure of devotion. 


gress toward the newspapers and theic 


interests, these Christmas messages con- 
tain much of good cheer. 
SUGGESTS A JOINT COMMITTEE. 
Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives: 

“T have read your letter very careful- 
ly. I wish I could tell you that the mat- 
ters in which your are interested had 
been satisfactorily adjusted, but the 
whole subject of which you write is a 
great puzzle. It seems to me that some 


kindof. a, joint, committee, of tthe House 
and Senate ought to be appointed to 


NEWTON D. BAKER. 


investigate that one subject, and no- 
thing else; take up the facts, and report 
to both houses of Congress what is fair 
and proper. In the meantime, I am 
sending your letter to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, which has 
jurisdiction.” 
WILL DO His “BIT.” 


Hon. John E. Raker, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice: 

“You may state to the papers and 
publishers of the country that I am in- 
terested in the newspapers and shall do 


for a Department of Advertising. 


‘my bit’ to secure proper legislation in 
their behalf.” 


PROMISES EARNEST CONSIDERATION. 


Senator Hiram W. Johnson, of California: 

“Permit me to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of December 11, in relation 
to certain legislative matters affecting 
newspapers, and to assure you that I 
shall be glad to give to the several mea- 
sures you mention my earnest consider- 
ation.” ‘ 

FOR MORE EQUITABLY LEGISLATION. 


Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives: 


“Your favor of recent date is at hand. 
I was not in sympathy with some of the 
provisions relative to second-class mail 
matters. The provisions, however, were 
included in the bill covering many dif- 
ferent items designed to provide revénue 
required for the support of the. Gov- 
ernment. I should welcome legislation 
designed to create, what, in my opinion, 
would be more equitable conditions, “I 
sincerely trust that the session will not 
end without such legislation.” 
READY~-TO CO-OPERATH, 


Hon. Wm. J. Cary, of Wisconsin: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of re- 
cent date, and in response will say that 
since the convening of this session of 
Congress I have been, confined to my 
home in Washington through illness, but 
you can rest assured that in the event 
that such legislation as you, haye refer- 
red to is brought to the House for con- 
sideration, I will be glad to. bear your 
suggestions in mind.” 

NATION SHOULD BE UNIFIED. 

Hon. Martin B. Madden, of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office, House of 
Representatives: . 

“T am in receipt of your favor, and 
in reply beg to say that I opposed the 
increase in the postal rates on periodi- 
cals when the bill was up for considera- 
tion in the House. I-believe then, as 
I do now, that.it was a step backward, 
that it would tend to sectionalize the 
thought of the American people by pre- 
venting the interchange of literature 
between all sections of the country; 
that it would force the: localization of 
distribution and thereby destroy the ad- 
vantages of national thought, If there 
ever was a. time when national thought 
was needed, this is the time. 

“Hach American ‘should have the 
views of the nation on all the public 
questions. of the day. The nation 
should be one in thought and. action; 
it should’ not be divided up into seg- 
ments, and I know of no better way to 
force a division than to create zones 
within which literature must be’ dis- 
tributed, if distributed at all.” 


WITH AN OPEN MIND. 


Hon. Charles B. Smith, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Patents, House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

“T will be glad to give consideration 
to statement made in your recent letter. 


(Concluded on page 26) 


CONGRESS’S VIEWS OF 
NEWSPAPER PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 7) 
I have not yet fully.gone into the sub- 
ject, but am glad that you have brought 
these facts to my attention.” 
A BROAD-VISIONED VIEW. 
Senator Miles Poindexter, of Washing- 
ton: 

“T am just in receipt of your recent 
letter, and note your interest in the sev- 
eral matters referred to. I opposed 
vigorously, as you know from the Con- 
gressional Record, and have opposed for 
years in correspondence and otherwise 
in Congress and out, the recent increase 
of postal rates on second-class matter. 

“T regard the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the country as one of the chief 
educational agencies of the nation, and 
as such of immense value in our scheme 
of Government. The circulation of 
papers and publications ought to facili- 
tate in every reasonable way as a legiti- 
mate and wise public policy, rather 
than upon any basis of direct revenue 
to be derived therefrom. 

“However, I am thoroughly satisfied 
that statements made in debate in Con- 
gress as to the cost of distribution of 
this second-class matter over and above 
the postal. revenue derived therefrom, 
are based upon wholly erroneous as- 
sumptions and incomplete considera- 
tions and are entirely: inaccurate. 

“Will also be glad to support the reso- 
lution for the control of news print 


paper, and will give thorough consider. 


ation to the other matters referred to — 


in your letter.” 
THE PRESS A NECESSITY TO THE GOVERN- 
~ MENT, 
Hon. Harry H. Pratt, Representative, 
37th District, New York: 

“The question of the repeal or radical 
modification of the new second-class 
postal rates, that of the proposal of Sen- 
ator Smith to empower the Federal 
Trade Commission to control the manu- 
facture and distribution and prices of 
newsprint, and that of Senator Cum- 
mins to provide a Government Bureau 
of Advertising, are of the utmost im- 
portance to newspapers and also to the 
reading public. They should receive 
the affirmative support of members of 
both branches of the 65h Congress, to 
the end that a fair deal may be given 
to all. engaged in the great business of 
‘providing intellectual entertainment and 
instruction for the people. The duty of 
the legislator is to encourage and not 
hamper the press. The Government 
needs the press as much as the press 
the Government. Without a free and 
friendly press our present form of Gov- 
ernment would cease to exist.” 


PROMISES CAREFUL CONSIDERATION. 


Hon. J. Hampton Moore, Representative, 
3d District of Pennsylvania: 

“JT am in receipt of your favor and 

will give careful consideration to all you 


” 


say. 
IN FULL SYMPATHY, 
Hon. J. M. Baer, Representative, lst Dis- 
trict, North Dakota: 

“T am in receipt of your letter re- 
questing a statement of my attitude in 
regard to pending legislation affecting 
the newspaper publishing industry. 

“In reply, I desire to say that I am 
much in sympathy with the stand taken 
by the publishers concerning this mat- 
ter, and assure you that I shall give 
any measure affecting their interests my 
thorough consideration, and do all I can 
to help them obtain full justice.” 


FROM AUTHOR OF ADVERTISING TAX PRO- 
VISION. 
Senator Thomas W. Hardwick, Chair- 
man Committee on Industrial Ex- 
positions: 


-—*] have your letter with reference to 


the repeal of the new second-class pos- 
tal rates, the contents of which I have 
earefully noted. 

“when the bill is taken up in the Sen- 
ate I shall be glad to give it most car eful 
consideration.” 


G 104 
D. LOLT 


oY 
Be 


he Editor & Publisher for December 


Col, Roosevelt freq 
been ‘prepared there 
believe this is to ho 
and purpose of the Gert 
‘war upon the United | tes. Pes the aint a 
view of the Genman General Staff it made no dit- 
erence \whether the Ur ited States had an army 
bof 10,000 men or 10, 000 men. Berlin was con- 
‘fident that with vuthless submarine warfare | 
‘American troops could: not be transported to 
‘Wrance and that Grea Britain could tbe starved ; 
into submission within a few months. The tars 
fof the German Empire was staked upon — this 
‘theory. Hzd rutblegs submarine warfare been | 
baple té accomplish wh at the German General Staff 
expected of it, all he. calculations would have. 
‘been correct. ‘The theory was - -excellent but it 
failed to work out in practice. 
_ But ruthless submarine warfare has had cia 
a controlling influence upon the military activi- 
ties of the United States. We have had to shape 
jour own policies to fix” the ‘exigencies of the Brit- 
ish and French. The transportation of troops is. 
necessarily subordinate to the transportation of 
supplies. We haye had to order our own affairs | 
accordingly.’ Even in the matter of artillery, 
about which there has been so much nolse and 
| reverberation, the original | ‘policy of the United 
| States wes changed to meet the wishes of the | 
French, and it was the French ‘Government which | 
jurged the United States to use French artillery. 
The military achievements of this country can- 
‘mot be measured by the number of America 
troops in France or by any of the common stand 
jards of war-tmaking, It may not seem heroic te 
‘end money to the. Allies, or to rush food and sup- 
jplies to them, or to refrain at any cost to our} 
jown pride from interfer ng with their “munitions || 
arrangements here, or even to build lumbering | 


CONGRESS’S VIEWS OF 


NEWSPAPER PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page T) 


I have not yet fully.gone into the sub- 
ject, but am glad that you have brought 


these facts to my attention.” 
A BROAD-VISIONED VIEW. 


Senator Miles Poindexter, of Washing- 
ton: 
“T am just in receipt of your recent 


letter, and note your interest in the sev- 
eral matters referred to. I opposed 
vigorously, as you know from the Con- 
gressional Record, and have opposed for 
years in correspondence and otherwise 
in Congress and out, the recent increase 
of postal rates on second-class matter. 

“T regard the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the country as one of the chief 
educational agencies of the nation, and 
as such of immense value in our scheme 
of Government. The circulation of 
papers and publications ought to facili- 
tate in every reasonable way as a legiti- 
mate and wise public policy, rather 
than upon any basis of direct revenue 
to be derived therefrom. 

“However, I am thoroughly satisfied 
that statements made in debate in Con- 
gress as to the cost of distribution of 
this second-class matter over and above 
the postal. revenue derived therefrom, 
are based upon wholly erroneous as- 
sumptions and incomplete considera- 
tions and are entirely: inaccurate. 

“Will also be glad to support the reso- 
lution for the control of news print 
paper, and will give thorough consider- 
ation to the other matters referred to 
in your letter.” 

THE. PRESS A NECESSITY TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 
Hon. Harry H. Pratt, Representative, 
37th District, New York: 

“The question of the repeal or radical 
modification of the new second-class 
postal rates, that of the proposal of Sen- 
ator Smith to empower the Federal 
Trade Commission to control the manu- 
facture and distribution and prices of 
newsprint, and that of Senator Cum- 
mins to provide a Government Bureau 
of Advertising, are of the utmost im- 
portance to newspapers and also to the 
reading public. They should receive 
the affirmative support of members of 
both branches of the 65h Congress, to 
the end that a fair deal may be given 
to all engaged in the great business of 
providing intellectual entertainment and 
instruction for the people. The duty of 
the legislator is to encourage and not 
hamper the press. The Government 
needs the press as much as the press 
the Government. Without a free and 
friendly press our present form of Gov- 
ernment would cease to exist.” 

PROMISES CAREFUL CONSIDERATION. 

Hon. J. Hampton Moore, Representative, 
3d District of Pennsylvania: 

“T am in receipt of your favor and 
will give careful consideration to all you 
say.” 

IN FULL SYMPATHY. 
Hon. J. M. Baer, Representative, Ist Dis- 
trict, North Dakota: 

“T am in receipt of your letter re- 
questing a statement of my attitude in 
regard to pending legislation affecting 
the newspaper publishing industry. 

“In reply, I desire to say that I am 
much in sympathy with the stand taken 
by the publishers concerning this mat- 
ter, and assure you that I shall give 
any measure affecting their interests my 
thorough consideration, and do all I can 
to help them obtain full justice.” 


FROM AUTHOR OF ADVERTISING TAX PRO- 
VISION. 

Senator Thomas W. Hardwick, Chair- 

man Committee on Industrial Ex- 


positions: : 
“7 have your letter with reference to 


the repeal of the new second-class pos- 
tal rates, the contents of which I have 
earefully noted. 
“when the bill is taken up in the Sen- 
ate I shall be glad to give it most careful 
consideration.” 
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, to THE WORLD, D, PULITZER 
egnpauntntions to PEE City. Remit So tien 

Oren Pesits, Post-Office Order or Berstere etter. 
> re 


» the war activities o 
One of the common: 


csaniatnte is that il this! 
- country had bee: 


pared for war the Allies — 
a Position ‘to dictate the , 
terms, of peace, This Senne is born of sheer 
ignorance, If'on Apri] 6 had had 2,000,000 _ 
{ lecscre equipped to ‘the | 
Jast button, we should | probably have had no more 
men in France than we have now. ‘There has. gt | 
been a day since the declaration ‘of war that ow 
‘soldier power has not surpassed transport power, 
Col, Roosevelt frequently asserts that if we had — 
been prepared there would have been no war. To > 
believe this is to hopelessly miseoncelve the mind 
and purpose of the German Government in making 
war upon the United States. From the point of 
view of the German General Staff it made no dit- 
jerence\whether the United States had an army 
‘of 10,000 men or 10,000,000 men. Berlin was con- 
fident that with fifties submarine warfare 
American troops could not be transported to! 
France and that Great Britain could ‘be starved 
into submission within a few months. The n) 
‘of the German Empire was staked upon this 
preety Fad ruthless _ submarine warfare been 
Laple té accomplish what the German General State 
| expected of it, all the. calculations would have 
been correct. ‘ihe theory | was excellent but it 
failed to work out in. practice. 
But ruthless submarine warfare hus had almost. 
a controlling influence upon the military activi- | 
ities of the United States, We have had to shape 
our own policies to fix the exigencies of the Brit- 
ish and French. The transportation of troops is 
necessarily subordinate to the transportation of | 
supplies. We have had to order our own affairs | 
accordingly.’ Even in the matter of artillery, 
| bout which there has been so much noise and} 
eee ion, the original policy of the United | 
' States was changed to meet the wishes of the. 
French, and it was the French Government which | 
lurged the United States to use French artillery. 
The military achievements of this country can-| 
Inot be measured by the number of American | 
troops in France or by any of the common stand- 
lards of war-making. It may not seem heroic to 
‘lend money to the Allies, or to rush food and sup- 
plies to them, or to refrain at any cost to our | 
j}own pride from interfering with their munitions | 
‘arrangements here, or even to build lumbering | 
| enkcors and freight ships, _or to hold back ou | 
‘soldiers while we send onal and steel billets to! 
ee but that happer Y 


is. cheese more imesh ihe or more Agnorance th: 


vs 


in Congress, 

If there had been less censorship the cou 
}might haye ‘been better informed, but it is not too 
late to give the needed information, and nobody. 
elise is co well qualified to conduct a campaign of | 
education as decal Baker. 


ation’s 


* BEN F; ALLEN, 
_ Plain Dealer Bureau, 


38 Post Building, | 
_ WASHINGTON, Dec. 


fatted 4 as secretary of war on a 


greatest war machine 
tes has ever 
put together. 


the 
been called 


{ Immediately it pecan 
arent, for a variety of reasons, 

at the fires: of criticism were to 
e conspicuously about the head 


fide nt ‘He Will | Crush oe When He 
ae His Story; Breezy Notes From 


Capital. 


Tee war there came a sudden, major 
shift ‘in. policy. _A survey of the sit- 
uation -furnishéd.-by allied. military. 
experts made it necessary for the 
United States to start the movement 
-of troops overseas ‘months ahead of 
the anticipated time. <. . 
:The shift required a complete 
change in the: ‘plans’ of the war de- 
partment, a change that amounted to 
a drastic reorganization of the whole 
\war scheme. | 

Now Secretary Baker is called upon 
to give an accounting. He is charged 
with and accepted the responsibility. 
With disclosures relating to delays in 
getting ordnance supplies, in clothing 
and otherwise equipping the men in 
the field and accusations in connec- 
tion with health conditions in the 
cantonments, + Seoretary >. - Baker -is’ 
more and more a target for criticism 


| in and out of congress. 


|| Demand for Scapegoat. 


There are growing. indications that 
influences ‘are at work to make Sec-: 


j retary Baker a. .Scapegoat, to’ force 


‘him out of the ‘cabinet if possible, 


\\ Newspapers reproducing his photo- 


| §raph are accompanying it with the 


rar department. 
eis a major’reason why this 
» why’ Secretary Baker and the 
department are in the investigat- 
spotlight, with Secretary Daniels 


and the navy department in the | 

outer circle of the probe picture. 

in one day, under investigation, 
depart- 


gears: ‘Daniels and his 
nt> been given what amounts 


-the first eight 
the American 
ae already ‘participating with 
edit in the naval operations against 
Bay has been managed  effi- 


) athe two problems facing the 
making departments with the 


D! 
ready had a ae aha effitient navy, a 
é ir more efficient. DENY. than was 
L The : problem 


well oiled. and well greased. 
machi e. It: was expansion, too, un- 
hindered by the feverish anxiety that 
would have accompanied forced prep- 
‘arations for immediate decisive con- 
flictS with the naval forces of the 
‘enemy. » For the wary-in its major 
aspects, is a war of land forces, 
Something Out of Nothing. 
On teh other “han, Secretary Baker. 
sFaAS-CO fronted with the unpreces | 
dented task of building an sey out 
-nothing,, of expanding ia} 
rably less than 100,000 | 
nize: on @ peace basis to a 
k thoroughly disciplined 
ane force of 


ns of dollars in. money 1 
d for SUpPH ies and in 


= a 


line: “Why the delay, Mr. Secretary 
of War. 

Stil, “other newspapers. openly are 
demanding his resignation. With this 
demand they cite an ‘indictment of 
their own making. The indictment 
is presented without waiting for the 
appearance of Secretary Baker before 
‘the investigators and for his story, of 
what the department has done in the 
Way of war preparations in the eight} 
months past. 

The investigating committee and 
congress, however, are withholding 
their verdict. The ‘investigating com-! 
Mittee knows-«vastly more than the 
public has been permitted to know of 
many of the tremendous things done 
by the war department, of the great! | 
obstacles surmounted, since: the en-| ' 
trance of this country into the war. | 
The report will be based on the com- 
pleted investigation, 

* Secretary Baker is passing through 
‘an experience: that was inevitable. 
An investigation of the department 
was certain, under the circumstances, ! 
whoever might have been at its head. | 
He is facing the fire apparently with| 
an unruffled spirit. In exterior ap-| 
pearance he is»as.calm as-on the! 
‘most uneventful days.since entering} 
‘the cabinet. | 

The Cleveland cabinet member is 
‘not making the slightest effort to 
‘Withhold any and .all information’ 
from the investigating committee. On 
the contrary, he is encouraging the 
investigation. He is operating, he 
Says, on the theory that at all times 
and particularly in war times, it is 
always best to know the worst. He: 
is not altering this view when the 
storm whistles about his own head. 
Baker Bides Time. 

‘Inthe meanwhile Secretary Baker 
is biding his time. He is waiting for 
his opportunity to go before the in- 
vestigatng ‘committee. His closest 
associates in the war department are 
confident of the result. Their atti- 
tua? is a reflection of the state of 
mind and spirit of the chief. | 

His days are exactly the Same as 
they have been for the last six. 
j months. Secretary Baker gets up at 


1 


he y pi 
sunday only. 


Secretary Baker aoe Se con- 
_| Seiously to relieve uenaelr from the 
nervous strainthat accompanies his 
job. He does not pla; ay golf, ped 
horse, take long walks or engage in 
; any other form of diversion found 
| necessary by President Wilson and 
his cabinet colleagues. 


_ What Mr. Baker calls ‘his sole form 
of exercise is a cold plunge in the 
'morning. He takes this cold dip 
| every day and makes a good deal of 
noise about it. The néighbors fre- 
quently~ hear his cries of “Ouch, 
Ouch,” and can set their clock by it. 
They. know it is 7:05 a. m. The cold 
/ bath is now at 54 degrees and within 
| a month Secretary Baker says it will 


Two months-after the declaration “be down to 45 degrees. 


His one form of diversion, these 
| days, is making sauerkraut. In two 
or three barrels in the cellar Secre- 


| tary Baker spends some little time in 


|to his own notions 


putting up the sauerkraut: according 
of just what 
Sauerkraut ought to be. He refuses 
to make public the formula, saying 
‘that is as much of a dark. secret as. 


his recipe for pancakes. 


The icyshower out. of the way 
Secretary Baker, using an old fash- 
ioned razor, shaves himself, lights a 


| cigaret and-goes down to breakfast. 


| 


i 


| A few minutes past 8 he takes his 
three children to school, a private 
school conducted by Quakers, and 
then goes to the department. He ar- 
rives at the department generally by 
ae o’clock and never later than 
345. 
A Day at Work. 


On arriving at the department Sec- 


retary Baker gives thirty. minutes to’ 


important matters that have devei- 
oped since the midnight before. 
These may consist of communications 
from Gen. Pershing or something 
equally important. 

Hor the: next three hours and a 
half the time given over to seeing 
a steady file ¥ civilian callers. On 
the way out to lunch. he disposes of 
from thirty to fifty callers gathered 


in the outer offices, these callers be-. 


ing disposed of standing up. 

A total of but forty-five minutes is 
given to lunch, which the secretary 
invariably takes at home with his 
family. It requires twenty min ’**ea 
to go. and come and twenty-five Ji2- 
utes is spent at the table. The kinsh 
always is a simple one. . b 

The early part of the afternoon @ 
devoted exclusively to military prob- 
lems, the interviews starting with the 
chief of staff. The remainder of the 
afternoon is given over to meetings of 
‘the interdepartment war council, just 
‘created, and the Council of National 
Defense. 

Over both of these organizations 
Secretary Baker presides. On the 
rare afternoons when these bodies are 
not meeting there-is a continuance of 
military conferences. Except upon a 
matter of the most pressing character 
civilians are denied access to the sec- 
retary during the afternoon. 

Secretary Baker leaves the office 
as nearly as possible at 6:30 and goes 
home to a 7 o’clock dinner. The din- 
ner over, coffee is served in the living 
room, where’ Mr. Baker spends a tae 
moments with members of his family. 
He is back at his desk at 8 o’clock or 
a few minutes after, where he re- 
mains, generally engaged in work on 
correspondence, always until well 
after 11 o’clock and frequently until 
after 12. 

Reaching home, he spends a tew 
moments reading a book and in this 
way gains a bit of relaxation before 
rétiring. 


| 
| 
ig 


er a his Nate Mob Snare “of t 
. ‘The vai ion of the day co 


gely i 
| 1g the Cate afternoon and early 
S levening. It is a modification of the 
Sunday levees Tom Johnson used to 
hold in his Euclid avenue home dur- 
ing the years he was mayor. 


More Mamieseney Needea. 

| Provost Marshal Enoch Crowder 
| paused a moment today from his task 
;of directing the draft for the raising 
of an army to fight for democracy to ‘ 
‘observe that there was still some 
iwork to be done along democratic 
‘lines in this country. 

“This morning on the street car I 
dropped onto the unoccupied half of 
a seat next to a lady with a double 
chin and giving other evidences of be- 
jing well fed,” said Gen. Crowder. 
| “Instantly I was fastened with an 
liey stare, accompanied by the remark 
{that the lady was not accustomed to 
{riding two in a seat.” 
| ‘Madame, you should buy an au- 
tomobile and then you could say, 
‘Home, James’,’”? Gen. Crowder says 
‘he informed the lady with a good deal 
;of pleasure.. ‘‘Also I reminded her | 
j that she could scarcely expect, par- 
‘ticularly in war times, to buy a whole 
fgrers ear for 5 oon 


o 


* 
j Advice for Kenyon. 


|. Senator Kenyon of Iowa was one of 

the congressional party composed of 
senators and jrepresentatives which 
visited the battle fronts in France 
and Belgium during the recess of 
congress last fall. He returned to 
Washington on the day that congress 
convened in December, and was talk- 
ing to a crowd of newspaper men in 
the lobby when Vice President Mar- 
shall came along. 

“Hello, Kenyon,” said the vice pres- 
ident, “what are you doing?’ 

*“T am dodging newspaper men,” 
laughingly replied the senator, 

“When we landed in New York a 
group of newspaper men came up to 
me and asked: ‘Is Senator Kenyon 
aboard?’ and I said, ‘I. think not.’” 

“If you do that, » said Marshall 

“sou will soon be as unimportant as 
the vice president and no one will 
care what you do.” 

On. the way back the ship on which 
‘Senator Kenyon traveled was routed 
by way of Iceland. A newspaper man 
who had heard of that said: 

*T understand you were up in 
Peary’s country?” 

“Well, we got as far north as Doc 
Cook anyway,” was the senator’s 
reply. 3 


Old but Good. > 
Associate Justice William R. Day of 
the United States supreme court is a 
small exceedingly spare man, He has 
threeor four husky sons. The largest 
one of the family was introduced to 
the supreme court to try a case, 
Chief Justice Whité leaned over to 
his associate and said: “Is that your 
son?” 
“Yes,” replied the father proudly. 
“Well he certainly is a block off the 
old chip, isn’t he?’ said the chief 
jPstice. : é 
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NEW COUNCIL AT WORK 


While Not Fully Completed, 
the Five Members Hold 
aily Conferences. 


in 


Dec, 24, —- Seer cary’ 
utline a definite military | 
one of the Congressional | 
“committees ‘on military affairs, probably | 
the Senate committee, . P's) 
‘There is a feeling expressed among 
somie of the members of both houses, | 
including those ‘who have been at the 
battle front, that there ought to be a 
definite statement ‘of the War Depart- 
ment’s poli¢y, including some indications: 
of what number of men are contemplated” 
for use in the future. Mr. Baker has 
been advised of this, 
' ‘Those urging the idea contend it will 
inspire the forces of the Allies. by show- 


‘ 


ing them the United States is with them | 


tg the end; ‘that jt will have a depress- 

|ing effect on Germany by showing the 
United States is to maintain a progres-_ 
'sive poliey until the war is won; and 
.that it will satisfy the people tn this 
‘country to know just what the Govern- 
| ment is planning without betraying mill- 
| tary secrets, , 


Mission of New Council, 


The newly created council of high of- 
ficers in the War Department will be- 
come one of the most important of the 
war agencies of the Government if Sec- 
| vetary Baker's plans are carried out. 
| This ‘military cabinet, {t was learned 
| to-day, will guide the Secretary in the 
| decisions he must make on questions 
| vital to the welfare of the army and the 
| prosecution of the war. we ‘ 
Organization of the War Council has 
Inot .been completed. The five General 
‘officers now constituting {ts membership 
l are meeting every day, however, to go 
‘over with Mr. Baker the larger problems 
‘pefore him that are pressing for solution, 

No statement has been issued cover- 
ing any point so far taken up by the 
_officers of the council. In his announce- 
ment of the formation of the new body, 
however, Mr, Baker laid stress on the 
fact that additional officers would be 
|}added as necessary and there are indi- 
‘eations that more appointments are to 
;come within the next few days. 


| 
| | 
| { 
| 


| New Light on Training Camps, 
There are many questions of supply 
and equipment which the Secretary must 
Healer: and heretofore he has had only 
| the individual and often conflicting views 
{of the staff of bureau chiefs to guide 
| The council proyides a means for 


to The New York Times. 
of 


“WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—Kern Dodge, 
a Philadelphia engineer and manufact- 
urer, ex-President of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, who is in 
Washington in the interest of an effi- 
cient administration of the munition 
problem, issued a prepared statement 
tonight in which he urged the creation 
of a Secretary of Munitions, 

He advocates a civilian instead of a 
military organization to bring about 


‘better co-ordination between the Goy- 


ernment and the munition industries, 
and suggested. that Theodore Roose- 
velt was the type of man needed for 
this work. Secretary Baker recently 
declined to express an opinion as to 
whether he favored such a project. 

“In connection with the investigation 


‘by a Congressional committee into the 


apparent chaotic conditions of the Ord- 


nance Bureau in the furnishing of mu-. 


nitions to our troops at the front after 
the lapse of months since our entrance 
into the world war,” said Mr. Dodge, 
‘*T feel that the following facts may be 
useful and’ helptul: ? 


“Tt has been possiblp for me to.get in}: 


close touch with this matter in observ- 
ing the munitions manufacturers in their 
efforts to give maximum results in the 
way of efficiency, quality, and quantity. 

**Serious difficulties are met by the 


manufacturer when producing munitions. 


One of these difficulties is met at the 
stage where inspection takes place. The 
Inspector is supposed to use consider- 


able judgment and action which should, 


be based upon knowledge and experi- 
ence, but the men used by the Gevern- 
ment for this work usually haye had 
little or no experience of the matérial 
or articles they are inspecting. They, 


therefore, rely upon their interpretation 


Mun ions : 


eer Dodge 


. 


of the specification entirely, in which 
case the human element is all that is 


left for them to use. 


_ When to this is added the fact that 


the Inspectors are in uniform, and under 
‘military rule, it should easily be seen 


how little even the ‘ human element ’ can 
be of service, an:account of restrictions 


‘each man in these conditions works un- 


der. Whatever breadth of mind or indi- 
vidual agtion these men may have been 
capable of displaying in their ordinary | 
commercial life is now discounted by 
their being obliged to act in a narrow 
groove. _ : 

*« Again, the fact that they now hold a 
military position tends to create in their | 
mind an attitude of adverse criticism, | 
which usually results in their preferring | 
to build up a reputation of rejecting, 
rather than accepting. 

«<All such matters should_be placed 


by the creation of a separate depart- || 
‘ment to that of the military one at } 
present controlling same and be free |} 
from politics. it 

“Our allies found by bitter experi- || 
ence that this was the only way to pro- 
duce good results and we should at) 
oncé carry a similar plan into effect. 
If we do not I predict that the produc- 
tion of munitions will be seriously ham- 
pered by delays and restrictions due to |) 
military matters, 

“1 feel that we need a man to guide 
and control this matter similar in type 
fo Lloyd George of Iingland, who took 
over the munitions production in that! 
-way, and I. think we have that man. 
Our slogan should be, ‘ A munition Lloyd 
‘George for America,’ and all things 
point to his prototoype here in the 
form of Theodore Roosevelt.” H 


! 
! 
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_ Text of Letter in. B 


of Tauscher — 


_ [Special Correspondenc 
WASHINGTON, » Dee. : 
General 


25 


charged with complicity in 
and Canal plot, The letter, 
pressed’ a favorable opinion a 
defendant's integrity and rel 
is believed toitive been the: 
cause of the decision of me 
the Senate Committee on Mi 
fairs. to call Tauscher’s former 
1 


Sel, “Herbert Smyth, of New Yo 
‘in the hands of a civilian organization || a- 


The letter follow 
ji “June 2 
Hand, | 
Distric 


See 
a witness. 
ences 


“Hon,” Augustus N," 
‘the United States 
“New York, N. Y. 
“Sir: At the request of couns 
Captain Hans Tauscher, I. w 
‘say to you that I have known 
Tauscher for ten years or mo 
that I have had frequent dealin 
him on behalf of the United S: 
Government. During this tim 
always been impressed with the 
tegrity and reliability of his per: 
character, my belief in which 
never been disturbed by | anyt 
which has transpired between us. 
should of course be willing to tes 


H in person to the above effect, but I 
informed Captain Tauscher’s coun, 
| that at the present time it is not po 


post in Washington. 


sible for me to be absent ftom 


Vex Y 
fully, Y JESERES 


(Signed) “WILLIAM CROZIER. 
The Crozier letter, according to the 


_ opinion of the New York officers 
| prosecuted Tauscher, had a good 


| to do with his acquittal. 


de; 
While a 
dressed to Judge Augustus N, Hated of 


the United States District Court in|. 


| 15 Wall Street, who delivered it i 


| open court, first’asking Colonel 
| one of Crozier’s subordinates, 


New York, it was transmitted through! | 
| Tauscher’s lawyer, Herbert Smyt! a 


off; 


presence of the jury, to identif. 
| eral Crozier’s signature. 


’, 


Though the Crozier letter was » Le 
out by Judge Hand, its reading ha 
great deal of influence with the 


who passed on the Krupp agent's « 


plicity in the eGrman plot, officia 


have stated. 


* i 
Herbert Smyth, former counsel for 


Hans Tauscher, American agent for the! 

Krupps and husband of Johanna Gad-| 

ski, said yesterday that he would con-! 

sult with Attorney General Gregory in 

| Washington before givin m: testi- 
| ; mony before the Sen a‘ 
| Military Affair 4 ow 

ant a 


i; 
To 


ay 
auto 


no- 
aw % 


») 
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R 2%, 1917. 


DECEMBE. _ Helped Free 
| oe =——=——— Krupp Agent 
| Wants Roosevelt as Secretary of Manitions; | | 


QUR P OLICY IN WAR ‘He’s Our Lloyd George, Says Engineer Dodge\ Ordnance Chief Reveals| 
Beer . | Text of Letter in Behalf | 


| DECEMBER 25, 1917. _ 


| 


¥ 
are. 


| 
| 
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Special to The New York Times. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—Kern Dodge, of the specification entirely, in which 
a Philadelphia engineer and manufact- | case the human element is all that is 
urer, ex-President of the American So- left for them to use. 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, who is in “When to this is added the fact that 
Washington in the interest of an effi-| the Inspectors are in uniform, and under | | WASHINGTON, * Dee... 25, — Major- 
cient administration of the munition] military rule, it should easily be seen| | General William Crozier, chief of | 
problem, issued a prepared statement how little even the ‘human element’ can||the Bureau of Ordnance ee d 
tonight in which he urged the creation | be of service, an-account of restrictions | | lic to-day the letter } cote bie, 
of a Secretary of Munitions. each man in these conditions works un-|' nalf. of Ca tabcenas he wrote in-be- 

He advocates a civilian instead of a|der. Whatever breadth of mind or indi-| 4 | é ptain aon Tauscher when 
military organization to bring about} vidual agtion these men may have been atter was on trial in New York 
better co-ordination between the Govy-| capable of displaying in their ordinary charged with complicity in the Well- 
ernment and the munition industries, | commercial life is now discounted by and Canal plot, The letter, which ex 
‘and suggested. that Theodore Roose-| their being obliged to act in a narrow préssed’ a favorable Spinion bit Se +e 
velt was the type of man needed for} groove. defendant's unteuPity “ard veliahility, 

is believed to itive been the: prineipel ! 


Congress -Anxious to Know} 
How Many Men Will 'Be | 
Employed in Army. 


of Tauscher 


LSpecial, Correspondence] | 
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NEW COUNCIL AT WORK 


26; 


While Not Fully Completed, | 
the Five Members Hold 
Daily Conferences, | 


this work. ‘Secretary Baker recently} ‘‘ Again, the fact that they now hold a 
declined to express an opinion as to| military position tends to create in their | 


WasHIncton, Dec, 24. —- Secretary ; 


Baker may outline a definite military | 
policy before one of the Congressional | 
committees on military affairs, probably | 
the Senate committee. 

There is a feeling expressed among 
of the houses, | 


some menibers of both 


inéluding those who have been at the | 
battle front, that there ought to be aj 


definite statement of the War Depart: | 


whether he favored such a project. 


mind an attitude of adverse eriticism, | 


“Im connection with the investigation} which usually results in their preferring | 
by a Congressional committee into the} to build up a reputation of rejecting, 


apparent chaotic conditions of the Ord- 
nance Bureau in the furnishing of mu- 
nitions to our troops at the front after 


the lapse of months since our entrance by 


into the world war,” said Mr. Dodge, 
“T feel that the following facts may 
useful and helpful: 

“Tt has been possiblp for me to get in 
close touch with this matter in observ- 


ing the munitions manufacturers in their 


rather than accepting. 

«<< 41). such matters shouldbe placed | 
in the hands of a civilian organization 
the creation of a separate depart- || 


ment to that of the military one at 


be| present controlling. same and be free 


from politics. | 
“Our allies found by bitter experi- 

ence that this was the only way to pro- 

duce good results and we should at 


cause of the decision of members of 


the Senate Committee on Military Af- | 
@ { 


fairs: to call Tauscher’s former coun- 


sel, Herbert Smyth, of New York; as | 
| a witness. 


The letter follows: 

1 ‘June 26, 1918. 
“Hon, Augustus N. 
New York, N. Y. 
“Sir: At the request of counsel for 


\| 


DECEMBER 


Hand, jhidge .of | 
the United States District Court, | 


i 
eal 
=< 

ment’s poli¢y, including some indications | efforts to give maximum results in the] once carry a similar plan into. effect. r io 2) 
of what number of men are contemplated | way of efficiency, quality. and quantity. | Tf we do not I predict that the produc- Captain Hans Tauscher, I write to en 
for use in the future. Mr, Baker has | “Serious difficulties are met by the|tion of munitions will be seriously ham- say to you that I } ks Speed ts r 
Ween advised of this, | manufacturer when producing munitions. pered by delays and restrictions due to |'* S nat have known Captain 4; 
bk ; 4 mi One of these difficulties is met at the | military matters. | Tauscher for ten years or more and|| 4 
Those urging the idea contend ft will| | stage where inspection takes place. The} ‘*I feel that we need a man to guide Z : : ee eo SAT fad 
inspire the forces of the Allies:by show-| | Inspector is supposed to use consider~} and control this matter similar in type that I have had frequent dealings with || Ry 
ing them the United States is with them ! able judgment and action which should | to Lloyd George of Jingland, who took| him on behalf of the United States soley 
to the end; that it will have a depress- | be based upon knowledge and experi-|over the munitions production in that Gaver Meet ya 5 4 _ 
ing effect on Germany by showing the | ence, but the men used by the Gevern- | way, and I think we have that man. sovernment, ; uring this time IL have!) — 
“United States is to maintain a progres: | ment for this work usually haye had} Our slogan should be, ‘ A munition Lioyd| always been impressed with the in- 
‘ F ' | little or no experience of the matérial| George for America, and all things : re ree 4 
sive polloy until the war is: wor; and or articles they are inspecting. They,| point to his prototoype here in the tegrity and reliability of his personal)! « « 
that it will satisfy the people in this | therefore, rely upon their interpretation |form of Theodore Roosevelt.” , character, my belief in which has Ca 
‘country to know just what the Govern- | se : a J ——-___-_—- ===} hever 'b Aikeue r rE 
| ment is planning without betraying mill- \ é eon isturbed by anything|, #% 
tary secrets. | which has transpired between us, 1}| t= 
; ; : é ‘should of course be willing to testify 
Mission of New Council, | in person to the above effect, but I have ae 
| i The nee eae: council of high oe informed Captain Tauscher’s counsel oe 
| ficers in the War Department wi e- | iti . : gy 
| come one of the most important of the eee Be the present time it is not pos- onl 
| war agencies of the Government if Sec- sible for me to be absent from my || 
| vetary Baker's plans are carried out. post in Washington, Very respect-|) 
| This military cabinet, {t was learned fully, | A 
| to-day, will guide the Secretary in the (Signed) “WILLIAM CROZIER.” — 
| decisions he must make on questions - ci e { oes 
| vital to the welfare of the army and the| The Crozier letter, according to the] ~ 
| prosecution of the war. | , opinion of the New York officers who | New! | 
Organization of the War Council has | | prosecuted Tauscher, had a good deal ~ 
| not -been completed. ‘The five General} | to do with his acquittal. While ad- 
officers now constituting its membership | dressed to Judge Augustus N, Hand, of 
lare meeting every day, however, to go | ; the United States District Court in i 
lover with Mv. Baker the larger problems New York, it was transmitted through} = 
‘before him that are pressing for solution, | Tauscher’s lawyer, Herbert Smyth, of ea) 
No statement has been issued cover- | 15 Wall Street, who delivered it in} } 
ing any point so far taken up by the open court, first’ asking Colonel Hoffer, 4 
officers of the council. In his announce- | one of Crozier’s subordinates, in the 
|ment of the formation of the new body, presence of the jury, to identify Gen-| 
| however, Mr, Baker laid stress on the | eral Crozier’s signature, This move on 
‘fact that additional officers would be | the part of Tauscher’s counsel gave the 
jadded as necessary and there are indi- jury the impression that high officials 
!ortions that more appointments are to of the United States government had 
}eome within the next few days. | confidence in Tauscher. 
\ Though the Crozier letter was ruled 
; New Light on Training Camps. out by Judge Hand, its reading had a 
{ Phere are many questions of supply ba Be ete rely ie with the men 
lana equipment which the Secretary must plicdie 7 ed Me e Krupp agent’s com- 
| decide, and heretofore he has had only Dre ba he the eGrman plot, officials 
| the individual and often conflicting views have stated. 
{of the staff of bureau chiefs to guide Herboxk. Suivthe fa : 
lim, The council provides a means for ne se ray smyth, tormer counsel for | 
\ coordinating these opinions and for the Rone Ae ae American agent for the 
| threshing out of any conflict of ‘views, Krupps and husband of Johanna Gad- 
| Testimony of Secretary Baker and Sxl, said yesterday that he would con-| 
|,ommanders of training camps in the | sult with Attorney General Gregory in| 
| South before the Senate committee in- ; Washington before giving any testi- 
| vestigating the military situation, in the | | aaOY, before the Senate Committee on 
lpelief of Administration officials, will | Military Affaits concerning his former 
‘throw an entirely different light on con- | client’s relations with General Crozier} 
\ ditions so far pictured. sit | and other officers of the Ordnance De- 
| Wye Administration, it was said to- | | partment. 
'day, has absolute confidence that testi- ; Tauscher was acquitted by the jury, 
mony of Secretary Baker will result in | although, Mr. Smyth said, he offered 
loxonerating his department of charges'| | to. plead guilty if assured that his 
lana that information given by camp| punishment would consist only of a 
commanders will strengthen’ the , posi- | | fine. Mr, Smyth said that such an of- 
tion of the department in the public} | fer had no bearing upon the guilt or 
§ | mind. AOR OPeDES of his :client,:and was made- 
- ia - only because of -the state. of 146 | 
————— — _ feeling against™ Yee ; 
a) absolutely untru Serr : 
, | offered to confess,’ AON Smyth 
yesterday. “Hercould not have taken 
= ) th @ 1 his own. behalt if he had 


potrered to confess. It would also hav¢ 
| been highly improper for counsel to 
jha evput “him on the stand. had he 
| Offered to confess. It is true he offered 
| to plead guilty if he should be let off 
with a fine, but that was for a special 
| reason involving the danger to him as 
German, while being tried during the 
state of public feeling against those 
charged with complicity in the plots. 
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ARMY RED TAPE FOUND) 
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Senate Committee Tells Baker to 
Supply Clothing. 


GEN. O’'RYAN GIVES FACTS 


f 


Camps Need 20,000 Overcoats and 
and 47,000 Woolen Blouses. 
Blankets Not Up to Quality For- 
merly Provided—Troops Ready for 
Training, but Not to Go to Front. 


“Red tape,” proved by testimony be- 
fore the Senate committee on military 
affairs to be responsible for much of | 
the lack of equipment in the army and > 
part of the inefficiency disclosed, that 
committee yesterday requested the Sec- 
retary of War to “cut it out” and go 
into the open market and buy what 
was necessary to protect American sol- 
diers from the cold. 

This action was taken in the form of 
a resolution presented by Senator Mc- 
Kellar. It was couched in courteous 
terms, but constituted, nevertheless, a 
condemnation of existing methods in 
the War Department — methods that 
many senators believe are based upon 
precedent, no matter how old and 
musty, rather than upon an effort to. 
follow that sturdy business maxim, “Do 
it now.” 

With the magnitude of the present 
war growing day by day, members of 
this committee have reached the con- 
clusion that good old-fashioned red 
and virile blood should be substituted 
for “red tape,” and they propose, so 
they say privately, tu see if it cannot 
be done, 


Coats and Blouses Wanted. 


The committee decided in executive 
session that there was “unquestioned 
proof” that there is a shortage of at 
least 20,000 overcoats and 47,000 woolen 
blouses in nine national cantonments. 
The Secretary was urged to inquire 
concerning conditions at every canton- 
ment by wire “today” and remedy this 
shortage without delay. 

First- hand information was given 
the committee yesterday about the 
equipment and training of America’s 
fighting men in France, and in training 
camps at home by Maj. Gen, John F. 
O'Ryan, commanding the New York 
National Guard division at Camp Wads- 
worth, Spartanburg, S. C., recently re- 
turned from an observation tour 
abroad. 

Most of Gen. O’Ryants testimony, 
particularly that referring to condi- 
tions at the front, was heard in execu- 
tive session. He was questioned for 
three hours with the doors closed, but} 
the public was given an opportunity | 
to hear him for an hour, during which 
he discussed chiefly the situation at 
home. 


Equipped for Training. 


Gen. O’Ryan said his men were ade- 
quately equipped for training, though 
not for fighting, and that he would like 
to see them have two more months of 
training before they went to the front. 


He told the committee that the great 


need of the war was artillery, and rec- 
ommended that the troops abroad be 
supplied with winter clothing of heav- 
ier quality. 

“Wood,” he said, “has been satisfac- 
tory and there is very little ground for 
complaint, and\ what there is relates 
to its preparation and not to its quall- 
ty or quantity.” ~ 

Although there had been no formal 
complaint, the general said the blan- 
kets furnished now do not seem as 
good as those formerly issued. 

The adoption by the committee of its 


resolution, addressed to the Secretary of 


War, followed the testimony last week 
of Quartermaster General Sharpe, who 
admitted shortage of winter equipment 
in some camps, but said all necessary 
supplies have been shipped and soon 
would be received. ” 


Text of the Resolution. 


The text of the resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

“It appearing to the committee from 
unquestioned proof adduced before it 
that many enlisted men in Camps 


Wheeler, Shelby, Kearny, Dix, Jack-) 
son, Grant, Custer, Beauregard and in’ 
ithe camp at Fort Worth, Tex,, are with-— 


out woolen blouses and overcoats, the 
combined shortage in the several camps 


above named being not less than 20,000, 


overcoats and 47,000 woolen blouses, 
this committee hereby requests the Sec- 
retary of War to take immediate steps 
to supply said enlisted men with over- 
coats and woolen blouses. y 

“Tt further appearing that there may 
be shortages of said articles at Camps 
Dodge, Doniphan, Funston, Wadsworth, 
Fremont, Sheridan, Greene and Pike, and 
perhaps other camps, the Secretary of 
War is also requested to ascertain by 
wire today if any other shortages of 
clothing exist in any of our camps and, 
if so, that he direct that such shortage 
be supplied immediately. 

“Tt is the sense of this committee that, 
with the cold season now on, the usual 
routine shall be suspended as to this 
matter and that the commanding of- 
ficers of the several camps shall be 
directed, if this is the quickest way, to 
buy these articles at the nearest points 
to their camps at which they can be ob- 
tained, so that our soldiers may be sup- 
plied as soon as possible.” 


CANADA RAILWAYS GET RAISE. 


President Takes Over Roads | 


Continued from Page One 


“That a state of- war is hereby declared to exist between the United 
1 States of America and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
/ ment; and that the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
i to employ the entire naval and military forces of the United States and the 
resources of the Government to carry on war against the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government; and to bring the conflict to a successful 
termination, all the resources of the country are hereby pledged by the 
Congress of the United States.’ a | 

“And whereas it is provided by Section 1 of the act approved August 
29, 1916, entitled ‘an Act making appropriations for the support of the army 
for the fiscal year énding June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ as follows: 

“ "The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the Secretary of 
War, to take possession and assume control of any system or systems of 
transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, to the exclusion 
as far as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon, for the transfer or 
transportation of troops, war Pnaterial and equipment, or for such other 
purposes eonnected with the emergency as may be needful or desirable.’ 

“And whereas, it has now become necessary in the national defense to‘take | 
| possession and assume control of certain systems of transportation and to 
utilize the same, to the exclusion as far as may be necessary of other than 
war traffic thereon, for the transportation of troops, war materials and 
| equipment theréfor, and for other needful and desirable purposes connected 
with the prosecution of the war; 

“Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
funder and by virtue of the powers vested in>me by the foregoing resolution | 
and statute, and by Virtue of all other powers thereto me enabling, do hereby, 
through Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, take possession and assume 
control at 12 o’clock noon on the twenty-eighth day of December, 1917, of 
each and every system of transportation and the appurtenances thereof 
located wholly or in part within the boundaries of the continental United 
States and consisting of railroads, and owned or controlled systems of coast- 
wise and inland transportation, engaged-in general transportation, whether 
operated by steam or by electric power, including also terminals, terminal 
companies and terminal associations, sleeping and parlor cars, private cars 
and private car lines, elevators, warehouses, telegraph and telephone lines 
and all other equipment and appurtenances commonly used upon or operated 
| as a part of such rail or combined rail and water systems of transportation;— 
to the end that such systems of transportation be \wutilized.for the transfer 
and transportation of troops, war material and equipment, to the exclusion 
may be necessary of all other traffic thereon; and that so far as 
such exclusive use be not necessary or desirable, such systems of transpor- 
tation be operated and utilized in the performance of such other services as 
the national interest may require and of the usual and ordinary business | 
and duties of common carriers. 

‘Tt is hereby directed that the possession, control, operation and utiliza- | 
tion of such transportation systems hereby by me undertaken shall be exer: | 
cised by and through William G. McAdoo, who is hereby appointed and| 
| designated director general of railroads. Said director may perform the | 
duties imposed upon him, so long and to such extent as he’ shall determine, | 
| through the boards of directors and employes of said systems of trahsporta: | 

} 


tion. ‘Until and except so far as said director shall from time to time by 
general or special orders otherwise provide, the boards of directors, receivers, | 
officers and employes of the various transportation systems shall continue | 


the. peration thereof in the usual and ordinary course of the business of | 

| common catriers, in the names of their respective companies. | 
“Until and except so far as said directors shall from time to time other- | 

‘ | wise by general or special orders determine, such systems of transportation | 
shall remains ubject to all existing statutes and orders of the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission, and to all statutes and orders of regulating com-| 
|missions of. the various, States in which said systems or any part thereof | 
may be situated. But any orders, general or special, hereafter made by said | 
director shall have paramount authority and be obeyed as such. } 

| “Nothing herein shall.be constituted. as now affecting the possession, | 
| operation and control of street electric passenger railways, including rail- | 
| ways commonly called interurbans, whether such railways be or be not owned | 
1 or controlled by such railroad companies or systems. By subsequent order | 
and proclamation, if and when it shall bef ound necessary or desirable, DOs: | 
session, control or operation may be taken of all or any part of such street | 
railway systems, including subways and tunnels, and by subsequent order | 
imation: possession, control and operation in whole or in part may | 
elinquished to the owners thereof of any part. of the railroad systems | 
| or rail and water systems, possession and control of which are hereby ! 


} assumed. | 
| “Mhe director shall as soon aS may be possible after having assumed j 
| sueh possession and control enter upon negotiations with the several com-{ 
| panies looking to agreements for just and’ reasonable compensation for the | 
ion, use and control of their respective properties on the basis of an| 
jannual guaranteed compensation ,above accruin® depreciation and the main- | 
|tenance of their properties, equivalent as nearly as may be to the average | 
inet operating income thereof for the three-year period ending June 30, 1917, | 
| the results of such negotiations to be reported to me for sue haction as may 
appropriate and lawful. | 
“Regular dividends hitherto declared and maturing interest upon bonds, | 
debentures and other obligations may be paid in due course, and such regular 
dividends and interest may continue’ to be paid until and unless the said} 
director shall from time to time otherwise by general or special orders deter- | 
mine, and, subject to the approval of the director, the various carriers Setar 
agree upon and arrangé for the renewal and extension of maturing obliga- | 
tions. | 

“JOxcept with the prior. written assent of said» director, no attachment 
| by means of process or on execution shall be levied on or against any of the 
property used by any of said transportation systems in the conduct of their 
as common carrier, but suits may be brought by and against said 
s and judgments rendered as hitherto, until and except so far as said 
| directors may, by general or special orders, otherwise determine. 

“rom and after 12 o’clock on said twenty-eighth day of December, 1917, 
j all transportation systems included in this order and proclamation shall con- 
clusively be deemed within the possession and control of said director without | 
| further act or notice. But for the purpose of accounting said possession and 
control shall date from 12 o’clock midnight on December 31, 1917. 

In witness wheref, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal| 
of the United States to be affixed. 
| @ Done by the President, through Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, in 
ithe District of Columbia, this twenty-sixth day of December, in the year of | 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and seventeen and of the independence | 
| of the United States the one hundred and forty-second. ; | 
WOODROW WILSON, 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 

Secretary of War. 


| be 


By the President: 
| ROBERT LANSING, 
| Secretary of State. 
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GOVERNMENT TO RUN RAILROADS; 
TAKES OVER ALL LINES TOMORROW; 


M’ADOO NAMED DIRECTOR GENERAL 


HOW PUBLIC LEDGER FORETOLD THE STEP 


¢ This reproduction of a clipping from 
An CIAL A NS 


the issue of December 19 shows how 
+ 
TERCIAL NEWS 


accurately the Public Ledger, im its 
special dispatch from 
forecast the action of President Wil- 
vo| WILSON FAVORS 
| MADOO TO RUN 
RRS’ FINA 
NCES 


son toward the railroads, as announced 
last night. 

Convinced War Board Can- 

not Co-ordinate Opera- 

tion and “Money End” 


~~ 


HIGH AUTHORITY SAYS 

CHIEFS’ PLANS FAILED aati of a Government con 

uh bellcves, will releawe tho full p 
waetshal an, 


| Dividends, Not Efficient Man- 
agetnent, Said to Haye 


munals and sidings und sutecy 

tion. Tho Government will, of cours: 

ussure adequate returna to tho ato-l 

Reltors during tho porlod of war oo: 
‘Ol. is 


in op 


Reev Emphasized 


REMEDY, 0. S. CONTROL 


For this public financing of tho ra 
ways tho President regards Mr. M 
-Adoo as pro-eminently fitted by reas 
fof his é@xpericnce tn public office ar 
in‘ private station His experionc 


-| Experienced Managers to Be 
Retained; Stockholders to 
Get Adequate Retirns 


Hudson’ tunnols, is regarded a 
him for the new office of railway vw. 
administrator, 


~ BUYERS HOLD BACK 
FNL IN 


By H. B. BROUCH 
Sta Correspondent of Public 


_JWASHINGTON, Dec. 18.—O™ very 
figh authority it may be stated thut 
President Wilson finally has decided 
to assuine control of the railway sys- 
tems of the United States and that his 
probable choice for Rajlway War Ad- 
ministrator ce 
Adoo, Secretary of tho Treasury, Mr. 
MeAdoo being chosen for his 
ability as u financial manager. 

According to my authority, the P: 
eft has reached cls lied 


Washington, 


PRESIDENT EXPLAINS : 


REASON FOR HIS ACTION 


“T have exercised the powers over the transportation systems of 
the country which were granted me by the act of Congress of August 
29, 1916, because it had become imperatively necessary for me to do so. 
This is a war of resources no less than of men, perhajjs even more than 
of men, and it is necessary for the complete mobilization of our re- 
sources that the transportation systems of the country should be 
organized and employed under a single authorityy and a simplified 
method of co-ordination, which have not proved possible under private 
management and control. 

“The committee of railway executives who have been co-operating 
with the Gevernment in this all-important matter have done .the 
utmost that it was possible for them to do; have done it with patriotic 
zeal and with great ability; but there were great difficulties that they 
could neither escape nor neutralize. Complete unity of administration 
in the present cireumstances involved upon occasion and at many 
points a sérious dislocation’ of earnings, and the committee was, of 
course, without power or authority to rearrange charges or effect 
propes compensations and adjustments of earnings. 

“Several roads which were willingly and with admirable public 
spirit accepting the orders of the committee have already suffered 
from these, circumstances and should not be required to suffer further. 
In mere fairness to them the full authority of the Government must 
be substituted. 

“The Government itself thereby will gain an immense increase 
in efficiency.on the conduct of the war and the innumerable activities 
upon which its successful conduct depends, 

“The public interest must be first served and, in addition, the 
financial interests of the Government and the financial. interests of 
the railroads must be brought under a common direction. The finan- 
cial operations of the railways need not’ then interfere with the bor- 
rowings of the Government, and they themselves can be conducted 
at a greater advantage. 

“Investors in railway securities may rest assured that their rights 
and interests will be as scrupulously looked after by the Government 
as they could be by the directors of the several railway systems. Im- 
mediately upon the reassembling of Congress I shall recommend that 
these definite guarantees be given: 

“First, of course, that ‘the railroad properties will be maintained 
during the period of Federal control in as good repair and as complete 
equipment as when taken over by the Government, and, second, that 
the roads shall receive a net operating income equal in each case to 
the average net income of the three years preceding June 30, 1917, and 
I am entirely confident that the Congress will be disposed in this case 
as in others to see that justice is done and full security assured to 
the owners and creditors of the great systems which the Government 
must now use under its own direction or else suffer serious embarrass- 
ment, 

“The Secretary of War and I are agreed that, all the circum- 
stances being taken into consideration, the best results can be obtained 
under the immediate executive direction: of the Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, whose practical experience peculiarly fits him for the service 
and whose authority as Secretary of the Treasury will enable him te 
co-ordinate as no other man could the many financial interests which 
will be involved and which might, unless systematically directed, suffer 
very embarrassing entanglements. 

“The Government of the United Ctates is the only great Govern- 
ment now engaged in the war which has not already assumed. control 
of this sort. .It was thought to be in the spirit of American insti- 
tutions to attempt to do everything that was necessary through private 
management, and if zeal and ability and patriotic motive could have 
accomplished the necessary unification of administration it would cer- 
tainly have been accomplished; but no zeal or ability could overcome 
insuperable obstacles, and I have deemed it my duty to recognize that 
fact in all‘candor now that it is demonstrated and to use without 
reserve the great authority reposed in me. 


“A great national necessity dictated the action and I was there-, 
fore not at liberty to abstain from it. WOODROW WILSON.” 


Will Operate Roads Through Present Man- 


| 


| 


i 


agements, Retaming His Place as 
Secretary of the Treasury 


WILSON TO ASK CONGRESS TO GUARANTEE 
INCOMES ON BASIS OF PREVIOUS YEARS’ PROFIT 


Net Returns for Three Preceding 1917 to Be Used as 
Basis for Computing Reimbursement, Plan 
Outlined in Official Proclamation 


ROADS ARE TO BE KEPT IN PRESENT CONDITION 


| Lincoln Only Other American President to Commandeer Rail- 


roads—United States Last Big Nation in War to 
Take Over Lines 


Publie Ledger Bureau )' 
Washington, Dec. 26 
HE Government will assume control of all transportation 
facilities of the United States at noon Friday, and will oper- 
ate them as a unit under the direction of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo, as director general of railroads. 

The President announced this tonight by a proclamation, 
basing his right to take possession of the roads under power of 
control for military necessity vested in him by Congress in the 
army appropriation act of August 29, 1916. 


Will Seek Guarantee for Investors 
The President will go to Congress next Thursday and ask 


| for legislation guaranteeing to investors in railway securities a 


proper return on their investments and the maintenance by the 
Government of the railroad properties. He will submit two 
express recommendations. 


First—That railway properties shall: be main- 
tained, during Federal control, in as good repair and 
as complete equipment as when taken over by the 
Government, 

Second—That the roads shall receive a net operat- 
ing income equal to the average individual net income 
of the three years preceding June 30, 1917. 


Actual Government operation of the roads will be gradual. 

Secretary McAdoo will continue his duties as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and he will direct the transportation system through 
the present directors, receiveys and other operating forces. 
There will be no immediate change in the status of the employes 
of ee roads nor of the handling of freight or the traveling 
public. 
No steps to curtail passenger traffic nor to eliminate the 
transportation of non-essentials are to be taken until Secretary 
McAdoo believes they-are necessary for more-efficient handling 
of troops and supplies and traffic related intimately to a prosecu- 
tion of the war, 


Regular Dividends Assured 


Regular dividends ‘of the roads are assured “‘in due course,” 
and maturing obligations of the carriers may be renewed with 
the directors’s approval. 

Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway and 
chairman of the railroad war board, upon being informed of the 
President’s step, declared, the railroad executives would not com- 
ment tonight, but that it was likely a statement would.e issued 
tomorrow. ; e 

President Wilson is the first to take over the railroads since 
Abraham Lincoln found it necessary to act in the Civil War, 
and the United States is the last great nation to take such action 
in the present conflict. 


_. Driven by National Necessity Mesa 

The President declared, in announcing his decision, that a 
great national necessity dictated the action, and I was there- 
fore not at liberty to abstain from it.” 

The President was required to act through Secretary of 
War Baker, as the steps taken are because of military necessity, 
Congress having provided that Government action was possible 
only in time of war. 


Secretary McAdoo became conversant with transportation 
financing as the builder of the Hudson River tubes, and it is 
realized that he new tasks will revolve largely around the finan- 
cial problems of the railroad. He is expected to call to his side 
a board of railroad executives, very likely the members of the 
Railroad War Board. ‘e a 


Reaches Decision Christmas Eve 
Decision to take over the roads was definitely reached by 


|the President on Christmas Eve, when he called Secretary 
Baker, Daniel Willard and other officials to the White House. 


Secretary McAdoo was a guest there yesterday, and the heads 
of the railroad brotherhoods were there today to have explained 
to them the status.of operatives under the Government’s plaiis. 

The President seeks to make it clear to the hundreds of 


| thousands of holders of railroad stocks and securities that the 


Government will safeguard their rights and interests “as 
scrupulously as could the directors of the several railway 


systems.” 

Private operation of stréet railway and interurban com- 
panies is not disturbed, at least for the present, by the Presi- 
dent’s action and the actual control of the Government over 
railroads for purposes of accounting will be dated from Decem- 
ber 31, in order to have the fiscal year agree with the calendar 
year. 

Secretary McAdoo’s orders as director general of railroaas 
will takesprecedence over all orders and regulations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and State railroad commissions. 


PRESIDENT’S FORMAL PROCLAMATION TAKING 
EVERY RAILWAY IN CONTINENFAL U. S. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

A PROCLAMATION : 
“Whereas, the Congress of the United States, in the exercise of the con- 
stitutional authority vested in them, by joint resolution of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, bearing date April 6, 1917, resolved: 

“That the state of war between the United States and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government which has thus been thrust upon -the United States is 
hereby formally declared; and that the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to employ the entire naval and military forces of the United 
States and the resources of the Government to carry on war against the 
Imperial German Government; and to bring the conflict to a successful 
termination, all of the resources of the country are hereby pledged by the 
Congress of the United States.’ é 
“And by joint resolution bearing date of December 7, 1917, resolved: 


Concluded on Page Fourteen, Column Two 
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| virtually without profit within ninety 


KF. Smith, an employe Of the City Water | 
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afternoon by pr ng a gun to } } 
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TO GET CLOTHING 
TO ARMY CAMPS 


Senate Committee Slashes 
Departmental Red Tape 
to Protect Soldiers ~~ |, 


SHORTAGE IN WINTER | 
GARMENTS REVEALED || 


Public Ledger Bureau 

\ Washington, Dec. 26 } 

The Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee investigating the War Devart- 
today adopted a_ resolution 


000: soldiers who are: without ‘over- 
coats to obtain these necessary winter 


Reviewing evidence exposing a 


| shortage of at least 20.000 overcoats 


in the army camps and at least 47,000 
badly needed woolen blouses, the com- 
mittee placed the responsibility 
squarely up to the Secretary of War 


‘and recommended—thereby exercising | | 


its extreme power—‘that with the 
eola season now on: the routine should) | 
be suspended” and “that the com- | 
manding officers of the several camps 
shall be directed, if this be the quick- 
est way, to buy these articles at the| | 


| nearest points to their camps at which | | 


they can be obtained so that our sol- 
‘diers may be supplied as so6n as pos- 
sible,” 

By the “red-tape” route it is neces- 
sary for a division commander to com- 
municate to thé various branches of 
the War Department through the Ad- 
jutant General’s office in order to ob- 
tain) supplies. 

This action of the military commit-| | 
tee suddenly decided upon as one of | 
immédiate necessity, was taken during 
its sessions today, two of which were, 
held, one being executive. the other 
open. At the latter the committee ex- 
amined Major General John  F. 


commander of Camp WWads-| 
worth, Spartanburg, 8. C., where the | 
New York State troops are encamped. | 


General O’Ryan. returned recently | 
from France, i | 
The resolution, offered by Senator 


McKeller, of Tennessee, declares that } 
upon “unquestioned proof” there is aj 
shortage of at least 20,000 overcoats | 
and 47,000 woolen blouses in nine Na- 
tional Army cantonments, 


Text of Resolution 


its adoption followed the testimony | 
jJast week of Quartermaster General | 
Sharpe, who admitted shortage of). 
winter equipment in some camps, but 
said all necessary supplies have been | 
shipped and would be soon received. | 
The resolution says: E 
“Tt appearing to the committee from | 
unquestioned proof adduced before it || 
that many enlisted men in Camps Dodge, 
Funston, Wadsworth, Wheeler, Shelby, } 
Kearney, Dix, Jackson, Grant, Custer, | 
Beauregard and in the cimp at Fort 
Worth, Tex., are without woolen blouses 
and overcoats, the combined shortage in | 
the several camps above named being } 
no fewer than 20,000 overcoats ano 47,000 | 
woolen blouses, this committee hereby | 
reguests the Secretary of War to take | 
immediate steps to supply said enlisted | 
men with overcoats and ‘woolen blouses. 
“Tt further appearing that there may 
be shortages of said articles it Camps 
'Dodge, Donelson, Wunston, Wadsworth, | 
Fremont, Sheridan, Green and Pike and | 
perhaps other camps, the Secretary of 
War is also. requested: to ascertain by | 
- = — — 


Wwite today m= any other shortages - of 
clothing exist in any of our. camps, and 
if so that he direct that such shortage 
be supplied immediately. ; : 

“Tt js the sense of this committee that, 
with the cold season now on, the usual 
routine shall be suspended as to this 
matter and that the commanding officers 
of the several camps shall be directed, if 
this is the quickest way, to buy . these 
articles at the nearest pcints to their 


camps at which they can be obtained, so | 


that our soldiers may be supplied as 
soon as possible.” 

The clothing situation was discussed 
by the committee in xecutive session, 
Senator McKellar submitting details of 
replies he had received from camp com- 
manders, : 


Principal Shortage at Two Camps 
The principal overcoat shortages in the 


Notional Army camps reported to Sena- 
tor McKellar were at Camps Shelby and 


‘Lack of Nurses Alleged 


Senator Hitchcock questioned Major | 
\| General O’Ryan as to the provisions for | 
| caring for sick and wounded men in the | 
jecamps on this side. General O’Ryan | 
| said he had no knowledge of any serious | 


complaints that there was a shortage 
|}of nurses. Nevertheless, Senator Hitch. | 
|| cock inserted into the record an extract 
\|from a: letter received by a Fedéral of- 
| ficial in Omaha, Neb., from his son at 
| Camp Cody, Deming, N. M. The extract 
jlis as follows: | 
| “T can't help but remark the number | 
|| of soldiers who are dying in the base 
| | hospitals of pneumonia. Pretty nearly 
| 
| 
1 


every time I gc uptown I see three or 
j}four funerals. I feel safe in saying 
| there are on an average of ten or fifteen 
||pass over the great divide each day 
here 
|; “We have but two base hospitals here, 
5000 to 6000 in each, with virtually 
j/no attention.at all, so I see why there 
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~ OFFENSIVE NOT PASSED TO HUN. 


Secretary Baker's Official Utterances Re- 
garded As Unjustifiably, Pessimistic. 
From the Wall Street Journal, 
Recognizing the difficulties of Secretary — 
Baker’s position and the entirely new prob= | 


lems with which he {s confronted, it must 
still be said that however good his inten= 


me 


aes 
7 


| cock, Houston, Hempstead, Devron, Mc- 


/mander of the National Army canton- 
ment at Camp Wadswerth, Spartanburg, |) Kearny 


| others, General O’Ryan said, because of 


| abroad. 


only regarding preparation, not quality 


$200; Jackson, 12,000 (estimated) ; Cus- 
ter, 4500, and Beauregard, 3400. 

Camps reported adequately supplied 
with overcoats and blouses were Han- 


Arthur and Lee. Commandants of other 


camps, in reply to Senator MckKellar’s ||. ith the shortage figures aon, tae 

{ eae aa = == f ss e figures at each camp, 

Need referred him to the War De- | are as follows: . 

= eS Car , r ate » hae 
Major General John F. O’Ryan, com- |} ete Overconts Blower | 


|} Shelby 


S. C., who recently returned from the 
Icuropean front, told the committee he | 


has been no formal complaint. | 


“Generally speaking, we have’ ample | 


property of all kinds for training pur-.| morrow, although it is most likely that | 
poses,’" he said, “but not enough for) they will not arrive in time for the | 
campaign. Z E {morning session. If they have not ar- 

His division is better equipped than’) rived at 10 o'clock tomorrow morning, | 


earlier organization 
border servic 
Officers from reserve training camps, 
1uccording to General O’Ryan, had been } 
found “very satisfactory, zealous and 
interested, although lacking experience.” 
“With your knowledge of conditions 
; do you think your division jis 
trained enough to go abroad?” asked 
Senator Chamberlain. : 
“Yd yvather see them get another 
couple of months,’ General O’Ryan an- 
swered. “The training that General Per- | 
shing has been establishing of accustom- 
ing men to shell fire is very valuable.’ 
“Do you think it’s possible for us to 
supply too much artillery?” asked Sena- | 
tor Weeks. 


and the Mexican 


ai 
it's not possible,” General | 


“No, sir, 
O'Ryan replied. | 
Regarding shoes furnished men at} 
| Camp Wadsworth, General O’Ryan said | 
|there has been some _ trouble getting | 
| proper sizes. In one shipment of 7000 | 


pairs, 4000 were returned. 

“On what date were your men ade- 
quately equipped?” asked Senator Wads- 
worth. 

“They are not adequately equipped 
yet,” he said, adding, ‘not to go into 
campaign work.” 

Senator Kirby asked how long, broad- 
ly speaking, inexperienced men should 
be trained before going into actual fight- 


1g. 

“Roughly, a year should be the mini- 
mum,” said General O’Ryan. 

Senator Chamberlain observed that a 
distinguished American had said not 
very long ago that a million men could 
be raised overnight. “What chance in 
this: war would such men have?” he 
asked. 

“No chance at all,’’ General O’Ryan 
answered. ‘All the officers over there | 
said there is no get-rich-quick method 
to military efficiency.” 

Departmental red tape—“paper” work 
—was said by General O’Ryan to be 
heavy. 

“The general opinion in the army,” he 
jsaid, “is that the paper work should be |} 
reduced,” : 

Food, General O’Ryan said, has been 
satisfactory. There was very _ little 
/ ground for complaint, he said, and that 


or quantity. 
Senator Hitchcock asked the General 
if he heard any criticism of quality of 


sent for. 


Shortages at Camps 


| number ef camp comma 
Several may 
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850 


3 have 
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200 


beer 


Beauregard, which were said to be de-|j\are so many dyjmg off. You know the} 
ficient 8000 and ,11,140, respectively. In|! attention 1 hat when I went there— 
heavy blouses the principal shortages re- | lying for two days without a soul even 
ported were at the following Cimps: | looking at me. The appearance of these | 
| Shelby, 5000; Kearney, 13.900; Dix, | soldiers, dying, I am afraid will make | 


| some trouble with the Government if it 
continues,” 


The camps from which Senator Mc- 
Kellar received his information, together 


Vi 
000 
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witnessed two important Allied drives | Grant seer seceer stern | 
|and that in them the German artillery | ee SONG i eR aH | 
was much inferior. [Resmi Soar ak Meas Pc hea 

Blankets furnished the camps, General | Mate lsait sis: cians obs ee 20,048 46,493 | 
| O’Ryan said, do not seem to be of as|\ Senator Chamberlain announced at} 
good quality as formerly, although there |){he conclusion of today’s session that a 


be on hand to-| 


‘it is most Hkely that Major General | 
}|Sharpe, the quartermaster 


general, will 
jibe recalled to the stand. 


{ 


Paes used by General Pershing’s Secretary of War Baker yesterday after- 

“Inferentially, _yes,” said General noon defended the action of Maj. Gen. Cro- 
oe fos A OUR NSCS eee pas zier, in writing a character letter in favor 
“Ought ours, to be heavier?” se ea of Capt. Hang UES o German munitions 
Le ant eenamoncesmtnires nd vonethaleil agent, whent on ttlal at Nery eae 
i years of war.” charge of being implicated in a plot to 


matter. 
responsible for 
acts. Mr. Baker's reversal of his opinions 


tions are, he has much to learn about the 


by his department. He is a lawyer by pro 


portant part of his former calling. ‘This 
is to weigh the effect of responsible state- 
ments. f 


the allies to the enemy, 
Baker little mofe than a week ago issued 


impression of an impending attack by the 
Germans which would break through the 
allied lines. Gen. Byng had relinquished 
about a third of the important gains he 


suffering material losses. 
lines were intact and strengthened, and 


now, to resume the offensive at the proper 
time. 

But Secretary Baker's pessimistic utter- 
ance terrified holders of securities, with 
the result of throwing a further flood of 


liquidation upon a severely strained mar-— 
ket, with securities already selling far be- | 


low values. Mr. Baker’s legal experience 
should have told him that a private per- 
sonal opinion on a military point sigs allow- 
able, whatever it may be worth, but that 
an official utterance is an entirely different 
It is good law that a man is held 

the. consequences of his_ 


a week afterward did not help the market 
or his case. 

Congress in its taxing capacity, 
through endless investigation committees, 
devised for the most part to justify the 
pride of opinion of our legislators, has done 
enough in all conscience to bedevil a situ- 
ation which is difficult enough as it stands. 
The people unfortunately have only their 
remedy at the polls. But they can at least 
insist that those in charge of vital agen- 
cies, like the War Department, 
ercise the greatest circumspection, particu- 
larly where statements are given out which 
advance opinions as if they were facts. 

It is to be feared that here again Mr. 
Baker’s legal experience fails him. He has 
apparently not been taught to keep per- 
sonal opinion out of statements of fact. 


Not Barred From Giving Character Testi- 
mony for Capt. Tauscher. 


blow up the Welland Canal, “) 
Secretary Baker stated that there was no ~ 
reason why a man should be deprived of ; 
character testimony, no matter who he was, 
because the person able to-give such testi- 
mony happened to wear the uniform of the 
United States army. He refused to discuss 
the propriety of Gen. Crozier’s action in 


sending his letter top S'>ssiding indeg — 


nature and effect of the statements issued — 


fession, but he has not learned one im- | 


Gen. Pershing has said—and military au-— 
thoritiés are agreed—that the offensive on 
the western front has not passed from 
But Secretary — 


a statement so pessimistic that it gave the 


had made at Cambrai, and this without | 
But the British 


Gen. Haig continued in a position, as he is 


and 


shall ex- } 
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Messages: of Cheer Sent — 
to Defenders of Nation. 


Hersld Burean, } 


No. 1,502 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C.. Monday. 


To the men in the united service the government to-night sent the 
following Christmas greetings by wire, wireless and cable:— 

By the Secretary of War:— 

“To the soldiers in Francé and the soldiers in training in America 
and their families the War Department sends a word of hearty Christmas 
greeting of appreciation of the spirit of resolute courage which fills their 
hearts and of congratulation upon the opportunity which lies before them 

_.to do a great work for their country and for the world.” 
By the Secretary of the Navy:— / 

“Christmas greetings to all in the naval service. The country reposes 
confidence in its navy, is proud of the service it has already rendered in 
this war and has faith that it will measure up to the demands made 


upon it.” = 
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Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men.) 


Secretary Baker’s Christmas greeting to 
the American people is a warning they 
must and will take to heart. Reviewinz 
the war situation in the light of the peace | 
‘balloon to be sent up from Berlin, the| 
Secretary of War shows it to be the real | 
purpose of Germany to start a drive for 
“peace before victory.” Such efforts, Mr. 
Baker rightly says, “should not for a 
tioment induce us to slacken our prepa- 
eeacus for war.” 

The peace for which Berlin is striving 
lepenla be a peace dictated by wickedness | 
over righteousness, a peace of autocracy 
at the expense of democracy, a peace de- 
structive of liberty in this: world, For 
the nations on this earth that stand for 
liberty and civilization ‘to negotiate a 
peace with Prussianism would be to con- 
sent to a truce with those guilty of mur- 
der. and rapine, to enable them to fortify 
themselves for another onslaught upon 
liberty and civilization. 

In putting forth all our strength to aid 
in the destruction of that Thing whose 
lair is Berlin we are as certainly gird- 
ing our Jojns for righteous battle as did 
the Master when He began His war upon 
the money changers in the temple. Dur- 
ing His stay on earth there never was 
a time when Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
coming this day celebrates, did not battle 
against unrighteousness. It is mect and 
right and in keeping with the spirit of 
‘His day that nations and individuals who 
attempt to follow in His footsteps should 
consecrate themselyes anew tothe great 
|battle for righteousness,-to'the successful 
prosecution of which they Have. pledged 
their faith. 

He came to bring peace on earth, a peace 
to be: accomplished by overthrowing the 
forces of evil. He came to spread the 
gospel of good will toward men. 

When the beast which set out to ae: 
‘Stroy thankind~-is itself destroyed peace 
and good Will once more will reign upon 


this earth. tera 
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Keep Baker Out of It. 


The most disquieting phase of the pros- 
pective “seizure” of the railroads by the 
President is found in the act authorizing 
such a course. The act provides, “The 
President * * * * is “empowered, 
through the Secretary of War,” to take 
possession of the systems of transporta- 
tion. Primarily intended to give the gov- 
ernment authority to avail itself of every 
means of quick transit Of troops and sup- 
plies in time of war, which is necessary, it 
becomes sweeping in its application in the 
concluding clause which permits their use 
“for such other purposes connected with the 
emergency as may be needful or desirable.” 

There will be no disposition to object to 
any essential war measure which the gov- 
ernment may take, though-‘there may be 
differences of opinion as to. whether cer- 
tain actions are warranted’ by the condi- 
tions, and the wisdom of methods adopted 
may not always receive popular approval. 
But there can be no two opinions about 
placing authority over the railroads in the 
hands of Newron D, Baker, the 
@secrstary ot War. Rather than act under 


the existing law, President Wutson, con- 
cerned for the common welfare, should 
pause until Congress has opportunity to pro- 
vide a method of government operation of 
railroads that will be less: disastrous than 
it is sure to be if Mr. Baker is permitted 
to have a dominant finger in the pie. This 
is not written in disrespect of Secretary 
Baker’s sincere patriotism. It is called 
forth by his demonstrated ineptitude as a 
public administrator of large affairs. He 
has had no business training. He has failed 
to rise to the demands of the service in 
which he is at present engaged. Revela- 
tions before the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs have astounded the country, 
confirming the belief long. held that Mr. 
Baker is.utterly unqualified for the Secre- 
taryship.of War. War is the United States’ 
chief business today. Mr. Baker, as fhe 
head of the War Department, has failed to 
respond to the demands upon him. If he} 
cannot properly run the War Department, 
how can he be expected to govern the rail- 
roads? It is not in him, and he should not 
be permitted to attempt it. 

Questions of compensation to owners and 
employes, are important, but they are not 
paramount. What matters most to all con- 
cerned'is that the transportation systems be 


committed to competent hands to administer |' 


if they must be taken away from the men 
who have managed them so well in the past 
under. monumental: difficulties, many of 


which will not be removed under govern- 


ment control. 


MAY 


PRESIDENT WILL 
DROP CROZIER, 
IS LATEST SIGN. 


He Receives Urgent Appeals | 


From All Over Country 
to Take Action. 


BE NO DEFENCE 


| 


Baker Said to Be Convinced 


That Evidence Is Too 
Strong. 


Specia? Despatch to THs Sun. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 26.—There are 
frowing indications here that Major- 
Gen. William Crozier, chief of the bu 
reau of ordnance, will have to step dowr | 
from his ‘position of administrative au- 
thority a result of facts already dis- 
closed by the Senate Military Committes | 
Secretary Baker is undersiood to realizé 
that. no adequate defence can be mad 
of “Crozierism”’ as an issue. Appeal 
are reaching the President from al 
parts of the country to take the bull by 
the horns and let Gen. Crozler go, 

Despite the. defeneco which Gen ; 
Crozier has made‘against charges of de 
lay, confusion and red- tape in the ord 
nance department there has develope 
@ general impression in the publie mine 
it is said, that the interests of the arm 
have not been best served by the method: 
which Gen. Crozier employed. 

The testimony of Col. I. N. Lewis, in: 
ventor of the Lewis machine’ gun, whe | 
charged that Gen. Crozier discouragec 
his efforts even’ after European Govern 
ments adopted his gun as an efiicien’ 
weapon, has undoubtedly had much té 
do toward crystallizing the sentimen’ 
against “Crozierism,’’ as it is now called 

President Wilson is known to be ad 
verse to permitting his judgment to be 
influenced by popular clamor in matters 
of. this character, but in where 
clamor is based on specific facts the 
effect on the President is known to be 
different. Therefore it is regarded ay 
very probable here that the President 
Wil weigh carefully the evidence by the 


Senate committee and take action ac- 
cordingly. 
Secretary Baker declines to comment 


on the general result of the testimony 
eoncerning Gen. Crozier which has 
featured the committee hearings. He 
defended. to-day the action of Gen. ; 
Crozier in writing to Judge Hand of 
the United States District Court in New 
York in June of last year as a character 
witness for Capt. Hans Tauscher of 
Krupps, who was on trial on a charge of 
conspiracy to blow up tho Wel 
Canal. } 

Mr. Baker said there was nothing out | 
of the way for an army officer to act; 
as character witness, and that this ap- 
peared to be all that Gen, Crozier had 
done. He added that Gen. Crozier and. 
Capt. Tauscher were naturally brought | 
inte relationship by eircumstances. 


Postoffice, Minneapolis, 
Second Clas: Matter. 
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transportation at cost plus a reason-| Mexican border of the Army’s unbelievable fears that her sweetheart was not being | al I 
able rate of return to the stock- hort 5 hi Not Cintas , | well taken care of by the Government. 
holders who own the property.” shortage in machine guns. ot interested! ! “The ordinary ‘army officer,” aida 

The underlying motive in the Presi-| And the stream of machine guns will not be- General Nicholson, “has had little to say 
dent's proclamation written by Baker gin to flow to our men in France and to our || for two reasons—first, because pee 


4 s . “a ni 5 ri : y married young, and you know 
is to give the nation ‘‘the best pos- men training in the cantonments until next that means, and, secondly, the i ™ 


sible transportation at cost plus a April! ment does not allow its officers to talk 
reasonable rate of return to stock- These bureaucrats are the natural product [ to the American people because of mil- 


holders,” itary reasons. But I cannot help,sa: 

Congress and McAdoo will act in et pars SSBC : pak fe ee ss art PeAese ing that in the review at Camp Meade | 
the same relation to the railroads in ut they are intolerable in war, True, the || few days ago, when/ Secretary Baker’ |” 
many details as the council and the responsibility is not all theirs by any means. was present, the privates marching be- 
city street railway commissioner erate Congress sharés it, and behind Congress the || fore us had better overcoats than 


der the Tayler grant. American people share it. But this is not the Bens ate ar ahee vant wath at 
; —- time to assess responsibility; it is the time }| sisters and sweethearts need not worry 
to do things, to put men in authority who will about their comforts. 
do things. = 
Inefficiency is now the unforgivable sin in 
Washington even more tha with the Amer- 


ican force in France. Out with it! 
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and incompetent men was as fresh 
in his memory when he was 
sworn in as President, as it was 
to every other American. Mr. 
Roosevelt is now quite liberal 
with his criticism of the adminis- 
tration- But it isa notorious fact, 
well worth to remember, that 
while President, he did absolute- 
ly NOTHING to do away with 
the very elements he complains of 
now. Moreover, at the beginning 
of the European war, and long} 


‘ _ A Happy New Year to all. 


headline: 
‘K.C. Star on Dec. 16th. makes 
‘this remarkable statement: The| 
‘ordnance bureau HAD ALLOW-) 
ED the Nation to get into war] 
without a rifle program; without 
a machine gun program and with- | 
out a heavy artillery program.”’ 


_ The expression: had allowed | se 
‘the Nation to get in the war, is! before we had the slighest oppor- 


‘good. tunity to feel aggrieved at Ger- 
We do not desire to speculate; ™@? Mr. Roosevelt urged the 
upon the effect a statement from 'nation to enter the war. And this 
ane brdnance’ bureal would have with the fullest knowledge that 
had with the Northcliff press that| ©" nation Mate totally ‘unprepared 
‘our Nation was NOT prepared to] for exch action pod with OUnTex, 
‘enter upon a foreign war witha | perience of the Spanish-American 
Aa class power like Germany. war still fresh in his memory. 
' The treatment Stone and other| 1" so urging Mr. Roosevelt and 
‘opponents of the war received at} the Northcliff press full well rea- 
the hands of this press is an indi- lized the pitiable condition our} 
cation of what these men could| Poor boys would be. in at their 
have expected. Traitors, and| C4™DS. He and his press satraps 
Kaiserites, would have been only| knew it would be utterly impos" 
yery mildterms applied to them |]: sible to provide proper clothing in 
and their immediate resignation| time to prevent suffering, and 


and probably expulsion from the equipment in time to haye an ef- 
country demanded. © fective part in the fighting. They 

The Star says: Early in Octobéer| done all of this under the cloak of 
‘Colonel _ Roosevelt began his patriotism and had the  unspeak- 
assault on “broomstick” prepared- able arrogance to denounce as 
ness. Quite so, but what did Mr. pto-Huns and traitors all who re- 
‘Roosevelt do while acting asChief| | 2/zing this, sought to keep us out 
Executive of this nation for seven| | °f ll this suffering these heart~ 
long years towards organizing our| | aches and crushing expenditures. 
army and navy upon a more mo- 


The Star says: “‘It is the plain 
dern and a more progressive ‘truth that these delays have put 
basis. When Mr- Roose- 


the outcome of the war in jeo- 
‘velt came to the Presidential chair pardy.”’ If it does the blame for it 
he brought with him the experi- shall not fall upon the shoulders 
ence of éur lamentable unprepared- of such man as Mr. Baker or his 
‘ness as shown during the Spanish- subordinates. It will fall upon 
American war. He knew, as no||™e like Roosevelt who in time 
other man, the delays, confusion of peace failed to prepare for war 
‘and extravagance during a war of |and upon the Northcliff press who 
this nation, incident to red tape in has been literally pushing us into 
the different bureaus at Washing-| the war for these many months. 
ton. Mr. Roosevelt himself signed The purpose, however, of this 
‘a round robin in which soldiers | entire agitation in the Northcliff 
were protesting against all these! 


press, like the K. C. Star, is no 
things and the unsanitary condi-} Other than to force Roosevelt in- 
tion of food and camps. 


o Mr. Wilson’s cabinet as Secre-} 
ry of war. 
ere employed in England by) 
ord Northcliff and here too nd 
expects to dominate the govern- 


i — —— 
ment through Roosevelt as he 


4 
The same tactics} 
| 
| 


does there through Lloyd George. 

But America is as yet not Eng-' 
land, and the Lord will hardly 
find heresuch smooth sailing as 
over there, even with his notori- 
ous press support. = 

The administration, We repeat, 
has done remarkably well under 
the circumstances in getting out 
our armed forces, and the people 
are beginning to see through the 
selfish and unpatriotic motives oi 
Mr. Roosevelt and Lord North- 
cliff’s press. They realize, in spite 
of Mr. Baker’s many shortcom: 
ings the fact, that Mr. Baker at 
least is an American, feeling as 
an American and acting as an 


American, which Mr. Roosevelt 
‘most emphatically is not. No true 


American would have wanted to 
shed one drop of American blood 


‘before we had any grievance with 
'Germany, as Mr. Roosevelt did, 


and knowing the country as un- 
prepared as it was. barn 
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For Underwood For 
President In Next Race|| 


Alex F. Taylor, En Route to Cleveland Home From Visit 
ontgomery at Camp Sheridan, Addresses 
Realtors at Special Luncheon at Southern Club 


) millionoire 
| Cleveland real estate dealer and for- 
‘}mer president of the convention of 
National Real Estate Boards, spoke to 
Birmingham Realtors yesterday and 2 
most favorable impression was made 
by the Ohioan, who is returning from 
Montgomery where he has been spend- 
ing Christmas with his son, Lieuten- 
of the Ohio troops en- 


“T really am tickled. to death to 
get into the south,” stated Mr. Tay~ 
lor, “for my wife was born in Savan- 
mother was born 
I like the south, 
?|}the people, and especially the cooking 
down heres The people at, Montgomery 
:|have certainly lived up to their, tra- 
.| ditions, when it comes to hospifality, 
-land I am sure that the cmap there is 
Jan ideal one. It has some drawbacks, 

principally the lack of transportation 
t f6 the city. This, in my opinion, is 2 
mistake that has been made in ever; 
camp location where the camp was 
placed near a small city, The boys | 


~ 


29, 
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have got to get out and go to ‘town 
every now and then to break the mon-~- 
otony of camp life, and they showld 
have a way to get in and out, 

“But that is one of my fellow towns 
Baker’s mis- 


ident when that time rolls 
again, and I will make the fight of 
my life for him, regardless of the fact 
that Secretary Baker is running for 
the presidency. I think Mr. Underwoo 
is well qalified for the place and 
am sure that he would fill it ad- 
mirably, were he elected. I am for 
him strong.” r 

Mr. Taylor thanked local Realtors 
for the courtesy shown him in calling 
the local membership cogether to hear 
him talk and was very appreciative 
of the luncheon in his honor. He spoke 
to the Realtors principally about the 


99-year lease, a form of building up |) 


cities that is largely in yogue in the 
north, and in a technical manner fol- 
lowed the plan through for their in- 
formation. He left last night fot 
Cleveland.-= %. = s ‘ 
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War Department Declared in Grip 
_ of Grafters Controlling Supplies: 


4 Continued f 


rom Page 1, Col. 2. 


+} But, then,” he- asked, reflectively, “are 
{there any officers of that kind in the 
army above the 
ant?” 


- BAKER'S COURSE CRITICISED.. 


The inadequacy of .the steps so far : 


taken by Secretary Baker designed to 


i 


;] 
t 


grade of Second Lieuten- ; 


Officials Apparently Unab 
and Rush Prodx 


Inadequacy of Step 
tion Already 
- Quarte ge 


ugton Bureau 
ence Journal, 
epnth Street. 


in\ the opinion o 


days that ‘ br 
investigating the ineffi- 


those who are 
ciency of the 
failure to provide ® ard 
ment and actually to get into the war 
promptly and efficiently the Teal stum- 
bling block is vulgar, plain, every-day 
graft. | ‘ . 

As a veteran Senator expressed it to 
the Providence Journal correspondent, 
“This war is to be won or lost by what 
is being done here at Washington right 
now, and every effort to get action is 
hampered by the greed and cupidity of 
men calling themselves American cit{- 


b 


zens who are clogging the wheels of the |; 


Government while the 
with dirty money. But, mark me, bez 
fore we get through with these investi- 
gations, the limelight of publicity will 
have been turned on and_ this venal 
| crowd driven into the open, where they 
can be convicted and punished.” 

This Senator knows generally what he 
is talking about; indeed, he is noted for 
being very strong on facts. But he may 
be a little too sanguine in expressing 
the opinion that the grafters will be 
smoked out and punished, They may be 
smoked out, but judging from the résults 
of past congressional investigations that 
is about as far as this one will get. 
It will be regarded as sufficient for the 
day, however, for the present purposes 
of these who are trying to grease the 
wheels, if they can break the hold of 
the profiteers who are clogging the ma- 
chinery while they rake off their profits 
and commissions. Their punishment 
While desirable is not essential, | The 
“main thing, it is agreed, is to get action, 
and to accomplish that it may be neces- 
\Sary to leave the money grabbers to 
make peace with their own conscieces, 
if they have any. 

PROFITEBRS’ GRIP FIRM, 


Neither the Senator quoted nor any 
other intelligent man in Washington con- 


y line their pockets, 


tends, of course, that the grat ers in- i 
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f 
: by Secretary Baker to Tt 
1.—Inclusion of Maj. Gen. € 


General Sharp 
ligation, in War Council, Cri 


Department an ll ; 


‘| sions, involving, of course, the personal 


change the organization and improve the | 
situation is already apparent and: the sub- 
Ject of much adverse. comment in and | 
| out of the department. He creates a| 
| War council which, presumably, will for- | 
mulate the policy for winning the War ; 
and appoints as members of it Major | 
| General Crozier, whose administration of } 
| the bureau of ordnance is now being in- | 
vestigated by a committee of Congress; 
Major General Sharpe, as to whose fail- | 
| ure to measure up to the ideal standard } 
of a Quartermaster. General there are! 
no two opinions, and Major General ! 
Weaver, whose conduct of the office ot | 
Chief of Coast Artillery has at no time , 
been subject to adverse comment or criti- i 
cism. Gen. Weaver ‘will retire in May, | 
Gen. Sharpe has three years yet to serve , 
and Gen. Crozier 14, j 

Gen. Crozier is only 50. President Roose- | 
velt jumped him, then a Captain, over 
the heads of 68 seniors to make him 
chief of ordnance. That was 16 years 
ago, and the strength of the General's 
social and political pull is indicated hy 
the fact that he'was reappointed by Presi- 
dent Taft and’ now by President Wil- | 
son, who, paradoxically enough, relieves | 
him from charge of the bureau on” the | 
very day his name was sent. to me, 
Senate for confirmation to his fifth con- 
secutive term. Presumably Gen. Weaver | 
was relieved because he is soon to re-| 
tire, and it was deemed desirable BOY 
i 
| 
| 
i 


x) 


f War Mat. 


e, Both of Wh 


‘clude any of the War Department offi- 

cials or others 
representing the 

duction of maferials and munitions, They 

to be honest if not always 

: They are, nevertheless, 

bs@lutely helpless in the 

@ control the sources 

yi F manufacture. These 

rapacious combiglations must be de- 

stroyed and scattered or tho efforts that 

wit is making to speed up 


2 


| 
| 
| 
! 


nother situation which ac- 

A large measure for the failure 

\ War Department—navy conditions 
itted to be fairly good—to get 

. It grows out of the fact that 
ore than 10 years, in fact, since 

‘after the revelations of unprepared- 
following the Spanish-American 

ar, the War Department has been a hot- 

ed of petty politics. ‘There has been a 
continuous game of cut-throat going on 
‘between the various bureaus and divi- | 


resul 


for break in his successor as chief of Coast 


'Artillery while the war duties are on. 
It is not thought that either Crozier. or 
Sharpe will go back to the head of their 
bureaus, then why make them member: 
/of the war council? ¢ 
SITUATION ANOMALOUS. 

It is said at the department that this 
new .organization is really to formulate 
and execute the policy for the conduct 


M 


fortunes of those temporarily in charge 
of them, that has made it virtually im- 
possible to accomplish anything meritori-| 
ous or effective in the way of prepara-}| of the war hereafter. But this would 
tion for war. The game is now mére mean the side-tracking. of the Gener:} 
than ever active, | Staff, at the head of which, it 1s an- 

A ranking army officer now on duty nounced, Gen. Bliss will continue, al- 
in an important post said to the Provi-|| though he has gone on the retired list. | 
dence Journal correspondent to-day: ‘‘It|| Ranking Officers themselves on duty at | 
is a erying shame that the situation in the War Department cannot explain the | 
the War Department to-day is chaotic, j| anomalous situation of affairs, They have | 
The jealousies. and bickerings and con-|| heard that President Wilson and Secre- | 
flicting plans arid purposes of the differ- tary Baker have conndence in Gen. | 
ent bureaus and those in charge of them} Crozier, but that they are transferring | 
were bad é€nough before we went into] him as a sop to public opinion, ‘They | 
this war against Germany. Now it is|| have also heard that Col. Roosevelt is 
infinitely worse. It was thought that dit- coming to Washington soon, and. that 
ferences of opinion would give way to the] he is to be appealed to for a certificate } 


patriotic purpose of winning the war—| of character for Gen. Crozier, This he } 
but, apparently, human nature in war! can give with a clear conscience, prob- | 
‘times and peace times is the same, for | ably, So far as the General's personal | 
the tangle of confileting interests is in-|| Character is concerned, It is reported) 
explicable, The only remedy that I can} that the Colonel will fo further and at 

See 1s for the Secretary of War to clean| tempt to make it clear to the public 
out the entire ranking personnel of the | that Crozier is not the man responsible; 

geparopent ana bring officers betes is Be aie See ey: fie faonathe metion 

the fie'” who are not concerne n e ‘ b 3) ment, by 
petty I tities that haye been played for| the simple process of doing nothing, a 
years, who have no knowledge of red tape} Policy that heretofore has had the sup- 
methods and no‘ personal ends to serve, | Port of the present Secretary of War and 
t jot the present President of the United 

d on Page 5, Column 4. 


| 


States. 

It will be interesting if 
tion now being made by 
the more drastic investigation being 
made by the insistence of the publie in 
demanding all the facts and the placing 
of the “responsibility where. it belongs}. 
whether on the shoulders of Gen. Crozier 
ov someone higher up, should demon- 
Strate that Col. Roosevelt was, after all, 

}mistaken in the calibre of his man. It 
|} will be the first ‘time, so far as army 
ré Concerned, It wag President 
who brought Leonard Wood 


Continue 


the investiga- 
Congress and 


whic 
jin t 
late’ Gen 
PB ured up to the mark, 
SS and the public appear to be. 
y at Crozier does not. | 
oo ieee DAVID IS. BARRY 
Le ES see ae) BAR 


CR. 


J 


and Navy’ Official 


for big wartime jobs. 


ed for service in the trenches. 
nd other officials, on whose wox 
as typified by the Wilsg 
) 98 @ suave and smiling couppfer. 
Even aft@m.the heads of impe 
partments ar@™declared..ine6 mpetent by 
the highest possible authorities, the 
rule in Washington seems to be to delay 
for months, to wait until the pressure 
es irresistible, and then to write a 
accepting, with infinite regret, 
sSignation of the incompetent on 
ound of ill health or because his 
tly valuable services can be of great- 
use elsewhere. The other method is 
the incompetents upstairs, pro- 
ig them out of the jobs they were 
mpetent to fill to some other and 
‘rently more important work. 
elped to “Save Their Face. 
__ The observer fin Washington might 
‘imagine he was in China to witness the 
3 that are taken to “save the face” 
of fussy old men, who by reason of long 
service or adroit political manipulation 
have succeeded in getting one or two 
silver stars sewed over their collar- 
bones, 
Washington and the country have yet 
‘to learn the absolute necessity of put- 
ting somebody in power with nerve 
nough to deal as relentlessly and as 
artially with Jacks in office as with 
e rest of the population. 
One .of the chief reasons why there 
; be more merchant ships afloat to- 
day if the shipping board had never 
fey Ca is Rear Admiral Washing- 


ton Capps. Everybody admits. that 
Admiral Capps is a nice, dignified old 
‘man. Give him time enough and he 
probably would build a dozen ships as 
i well as anybody in the world. President 
] Wilson appointed him general manager 
of the emergency fleet corporation. 
k Ties Red Tape Properly. 
Admiral Capps is a pre¢isian. Long 
years in the navy department have 
ittaught him just how to dot all his i’s’ 
show to tie the red tape properly. When 
~ pa. sent labor, 


PLACES KEP" 
& INEFFICIENGQ 


“a contract. They must live up to it. 


as 
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Aristocracy Alloyed to 


“Saye Its Face” at Expense of Counsty’s 
Soldiers and Sailors. 


E By HENRY M. HYDE. 

gton, Dec. 28.—One of the most sickening 4 
ost tearful, consideration paid to the pg 
fold laced) bureaucrats’ who have demonsi#ated their utter inefficiency or 


ngs in Washington is the 
sonal and professional feel- 


is relentless enough in dealing wit} the feelings of people whose sons 


1s only when dealing with old bureau 
depends the welfare of the drafted men, 


administration—loses its grim front and 


ant de-—— 


Only they must expedite the delivery of 
the ships. As for labor troubles, they 
were no concern of the emergency fleet 
corporation or of the government. 

General manager of the EMERGENCY 
(put it in caps) fleet corporation! 
Good Lord! 

Meanwhile—and this is difficult to ex- 
plain—over at the navy department they 
were letting contracts for the construc- 
tion of navy ships on the cost plus a 
fixed percentage of profit plan. 


Three Months to Pry Him Loose. 


It doesn’t take a Washington wise man 
to decide which ships would get the 
most attention under such conditions. 

It took three months of constant whis- 
pering and maneuyering and conferring 
to pry Admiral Capps out of his job. 
In the first place, he had been appointed 
by President Wilson. In Washington 
an aroma almost sacred attaches to a 
presidential appointment, The touch of 
the White House sword confers some- 
thing like inviolability. 

Then the face of Admiral Capps had 
to be saved. He is a nice, dignified old 
gentleman and he belongs to the class 
here in Washington which has been used 
to the attentions of deferential: chief 
clerks and obsequious colored messen- 
gers. It would never do to treat him as 
a great business firm would treat a gen 
eral manager who did not make good. 


60 Days Lost. 


gency fleet corporation. In his case, 
though, an early act of the admiral was 
to surround himself with a staff of high 
priced press agents, both the shipping 
oard and the White House seem to 
have plucked up some courage. 


Slapped on Wrist. 

Harris only lasted weeks—instead of 
months—and when, immediately on his 
removal attacks in congress on the ship- 
ping board were begun, President Wil- 
son slapped the admiral on the wrist by 
appointing another man to his old post 
as chief of the bureau of wharves and 
docks, Admiral Harris saved only part 
of his face. 

But the public, judging from the offi- 
cial interchange of letters in both cases, 
must have judged. that everybody in- 
volved was simply distressed almost to 
the ears by the fact that the voluntary 
resignations of Admiral Capps and Ad-| 
miral Harris were made necessary by! 
the head of their«endangered country | 
for their invaluable services in other and | 
more important lines of work. | 

Consider two eminent bureaucrats in | 
the war department, Quartermaster | 
General H. G. Sharpe and Major General | 
William Crozier, chief of ordnance. 


Two Kicked Upstairs, 

There is excellent authority for stat- 
ing that both of them, in the opinion | 
of those best fitted to judge, have dem- 
onstrated their inefficiency and incom- 
petency. 

What has happened to them? They 
have been kicked upstairs—relieved of 
their present duties by Secretary of 
War N. D. Baker and apaprently pro- 
moted to serve as members of a sort 
of superior war council inside the war 
department. I am told that the further 
plan is to enlarge this interior council, 
to add to it such a number of younger, 
more active and competent officers as 
will leave the noble two in a position 
of hopeless and useless minority. But 
—-observe!—their faces will be saved. 


Form Real Aristocracy. 


The public should understand that 
the chiefs of bureaus in the various ex- 
ecutive departments here in Washington 
constitute the real aristocracy of official 
life in Washington. Administrations 
and civilian cabinet officers come and 
go. The bureau chiefs are permanent— | 
or as permanent as they can make them- | 
selves. They cultivate senators and! 
members of congress. Investigations by 
congressional comimttees are common- 
niaces to them. They are past experts _ 
) passing the buck, which is the great- 
st of indoor sports in Washington. 
Quartermaster General Sharpe, testify-) 


At any rate, it took three months to,ing before a committee of investigation, 


get rid of him, It approaches sacrilege 
for a newspaper reporter to tell the 
truth, as he sees it, in plain English, 
about such a fine and polished old gen- 
tleman. But if Admiral Capps had been 
dismissed 60 days sooner the actual 
building of ships for the merchant ma- 
rine would be 60 days further along. 

On the building of ships depends, 
largely, the welfare of our army in 
France, the actual winning of this war. 
It becomes, therefore, not sacrilige, but 
simple decency to tell the people the 
truth. 

Since Admiral Capps disappeared Rear 
Admiral U. R. Harris has also come and 


conveys the impression that he and his 
oficers have been only rubber stamps 
for the advisory commission of the na- 
tional council of defense in buying 
clothing and other supplies of the army. , 
Therefore, by inference, if there have 
been shortages of overcoats and shoes 
in certain camps, the businessmen who | 
compose the advisory commission must | 
nuturally be to blame. 

Major General Crozier passes the ma- 
chine gun buck to Secretary of War 
Baker. Both of them hint that per- 
haps congress should have made ap- | 
propriations earlier and larger. ; 

Let no one imagine that a seasoned 
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gone as general manager of the emer- 


fn orduance © epot 
Jers¢y. When the} 
men arrived tigre was no ordnance 
depot in existefce and no provision 
‘made for the @tablishment of one. 
There was U0 werk for those Tan mat 
do, no arranger! ents bad been made 
for their care, ari there was no place 
‘for them to-go. ‘Phey might have been, 
| homeless wanderers and might have 
starved or frozen if the municipal au- 
thorities of Raritan and the Red Cross 
had not immediately provided ‘for 
them. 
No one at Raritan or in the neigh- 
-borhood had ever seéu or heard any- 
thing of an ordnance depot. But, in 
spite of this, the Ordnance Bureau 
coolly insists that an ordnance depot 
is located at that point. The ‘Bureau 
hed inforwed-the Adjutant al’s | 
office that there is an ordnance de-) | 
pot there, consequently, it must aN 
‘true, though there is no visible evie| \ 
dence of it, and not eyen a Sherlock! . 
Holmes could find any trace of it or, 
clue to it. is 
| With this \demonstration of its 4 
ciency, there is a possibility that, wn 
tess the War Department in general 
and the Ordnance Bureau in particu- — 
Jar -be speedily re-organized, the 
sneers of the Germans that American) 
military power is a phantom may be 
found to be more, nearly true than — 
any: Americax—tat-dreamed of Sus- | 
pectings It is possible that the Ger- 
wan spy department knew more about! | 
what was to be expected of the Amer- 
ican War Department than anyone 
connected with that department or 
‘any American knew, and that the 
sneers of the German niilitary leaders 
jand statesmen were based on specific 
{ information received. Sie 
How long are the American people 
‘| going to submit to this incompetence 
and inefficiency in a department on 
the conduct of which depends th 
| safety and welfare of the hundreds 
thousands and millions of men whe 
they are sendin forth © fight? h 
Jac 


-_-—~—- ~ oye 


@Cade and bis tellow-cousy alors: 
were plotting rebellion against a 
Hnglish Crown one of them suggestes 
“phe first thing we do, let's Kill all the 
‘|tawyers.” We bave no desire for thi 
blood of any American, but te shbsv 
‘thing we do, let’ clean out the War’ 
‘| Department, and we may shorte 


a 


Poor Richard’s Almanac 


Being a newsy little brief 
about the Poor Richard 
Club in particular and 
advertising in general 
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A Great Desireto Hear 
Secretary Baker Speeds 
up Reservations for Poor 
Richard’s “Martial 
Dinner” on January 17 


[- looks as if the attendance at Poor Richard’ s 
“Martial Dinner’? on Thursday, January 17, 
will break all records. Steve Murphy, who is again 
looking after the seating arrangements, believes that 
nearly a thousand men and women will turn out for 
this great patriotic demonstration. The desire to 
hear Secretary of War Baker has keyed up an un- 
usual interest. The Secretary is a vigorous fighter 
and a speaker of exceptional ability. Already it ap- 
pears that he will get a welcome akin to the great 
reception to President Wilson at the Advertising 
Convention in Philadelphia two years ago. 

If your reservation for seats isn’t in, you had better 
forward it at once to A. Stephen Murphy, 701 
Colonial Trust Building, Thirteenth and Market 
Streets. Take this tip in time. You know Steve! 

As at previous Franklin Day Dinners, the program 
~~ is kept secret. ~ Chairman Gable Says, however,-that 
the martial spirit will prevail. The doors will open 
positively at 7.13 0’ clock, and every minute thereafter 
will be full to the last second with a patriotic thrill, 


Not a Banquet 


And don’t forget that the committee has kept 
mindful of its duty to help Hoover conserve food. 
There will be a new idea in serving introduced at 
this dinner that will be unique. It is not to be a 
banquet. Banquets have been interned, and prop- 
erly so. Poor Richard’s Martial Dinner will be a 
new baptism of patriotism, and many of us need it 
even in the shadow of Independence Hall. 

If team work is essential for success at the front, 
it is even more necessary that a team work of under- 
standing as well as a team work of cooperation is 
maintained among the stay-at-homes. Secretary Baker 
and other eminent speakers will set forth in detail 
just what those of us not in uniform can do, and 
must do in the months to come. —Thursday evening, 
January 17.. : 


SY See that YOUR Reservation is Sent 
HON. NEWTON D. BAKER 1n at once 


$$ 
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te Pete Bicedasrat ™ 
heroic young bureaucrat of t 
ance Department who has lived | 
ke Raritan famous deserves more than , 


a passing gust of laughter. ‘The perfect 


| 


n 


|pattern of his breed, a super-bureauerat, | = 
he ought to be immortalized in bronze on! G 
the banks of the Raritan. He ought to} 
; be handed down to posterity along with | 

| our other warrior heroes. If we aver | ay 


| forget him, ill tide the day for America! 
| The explanation by General Crozier of 
the blunder is almost as good as on 


t 


original discovery of the imaginary ord- 
‘nance depot. “One of the younger of) 
‘the 700 officers who have been added to! 
“my staff, looking over the contracts and 
|taking it for granted that the contractors 
| Would do as they had promised, saw that 
| the barracks there should be completed, 


JANUARY 


' teresting side- issue by armies of bureau- 

{erats furiously docketing and reporting 

}and directing, . But its progress would | 

‘not affect the main combat. How much! 

better for bureaucrats—and soldiers! 
i ceedmeeneteemeeees eee) 


,and ordered some men there,” says Gen- ot 
eral Crozier. “Should be completed,” < 
| therefore they were completed. Could fa 
: there be a prettier picture of the perfect | Ls 
5 | A PACIFIST AT HEART—NEWTON D. BAKER is proving to be one ae a eveling piers ashe og fa 
/ of the ablest Secretaries of War that the United States has everhad. With | paper to the idee Hbacaehs wae oles un- 4 
| ae exception of the Presidency his job may rightly be considered the biggest | trammelled by the coarse facts of the out- S 
n the country. : !side world! paris = 
| ae This is sublime stuff, and Mr. Baker's) = 
own explanation, tinged with bureau- 
i ;cratic omnipotence as it is, suffers by pace | 
i comparison. The Secretary refers to the cal 
a depot as “at Raritan” three times run- tft! 
i /ning, thus upholding the department in| — 
| — : Nae | 7 eae o the site, at any rate. a 
eh. f . ges _ Then in the final paragraph he drifts to | 
\| General Sibert, Pershing Aid, Relieved of D ne ae Pp sateen batt tae as = 
cca eae ; een mules from Raritan. It is} ‘) 
And Assigned to Command Department at gme “near Metuchen,” It is at or near Rari- i 
SA ck : tan ‘only in that imaginary world wherein a 
oe Saree L. Sibert of the regular army had been relieved as -. | “The pity is that such’ soul : oO} | 
Major Gen. : the First Division of American troops sent to ae Nps ht must in the > | 
ommanding officer of the Pershing and assigned to the command |end be checked up by the facts. If only | 
rance to serve under Gener e : ; | war in the flesh, the crude physical com- ; 
the Department of the Sout ae Major Gens. William A. Mann ,hat, could be entirely separated from) 
The Secretary also Pee relieved from active duty in France. bureaucracy! The battle of the bureau-|, [2 | 
.. M. Blatchford had been ;crats could then be fought out as an in-| Z ; 
{ 


Ww rters at Governors Island, 
EG atari officer, who has been at the head of that Ese 
a : Franklin Bell was assigned for other Misi 
In making the announcement ‘Secretary Baker Sa ae a a ae 
‘per correspondents not to speculate a to the reaon un fee 
Bee Be aeaants of these officers. He would not discuss the Bat es 

- Gen. Sibert, “who is seven years short of the retirement ofe Ladle id 

“were. suggestions today that General Sibert and Genera! saad 
roe f misunderstanding, and that General Pershing ae 
eee an Department that his associate be relieved. These suse 

tions la confirmation. ‘ - 
ths inves General returned from France 
as been succeeded as commander of the 2 
ajor Gen. Robert L. Bullard, who was promo Bee abit 
adier General. * General Mann ae ase See Sai. 

er ronad apical unable to stand the strain of 
ens eee his arrival in France, and was ordered home on 


fol 
ae rtment since Major Gen. J. 


yesterday. General Sibert 
1st Division in France by 
ed last summer from 
mander 


Former Manager BSS National | 
City Bank Heads Procure-| | w 


ment Branch—Gen. Crozier 
| Will Continue at His Post: = | 


TO.NAME MORE CIVILIANS | 
~ WITHIN NEXT FEW DAYS. 


Plan Was Outlined by Chief 
When Testifying at Senate 
— Inquiry into Delays:i in Send- 
ing Arms to Pershing’s Men. 


(Special to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—The let- 
ting of contracts and the production 
of all ordnance suppiies will be 
placed under the immediate super- 
vision of trained business executives 
under a plan of reorganization of th 
‘Ordnance Department announced late. 


to-night by the department, with the} 


approval of Secretary of War Baker. 

The reorganization, it is stated, is 
in accordance with an announcement 
‘made by Major Gen. William Crozier 
to the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs on Monday. At present the 
Ordnance Department is divided into 
five separate organizations. “These 
are consolidated under the new plan, 
‘which provides for four divisions, 
closely co-ordinated. 

McRoberts Heads Division. 
‘The Procurement.division under the 
new organization will negotiate all 
orders and contracts. for ordnance 
supplies. Col. Samuel McRoberts, 
j formerly executive manager of the 
| National City Bank of New York, has| 
been chosen as head of this division 
and will take hold immediately. 

The formal announcement states 
that ‘the name o fa prominent civil- 
dan will be announced within:a few 
days to head the production di- 
vision.”’ This division will have gen- 
eral charge of all production matters. 


= , 
A “The Ordnance Department " guthor- 


Zes the following statement: 


“wphe Secretary of War has ap- 
‘| proved a plan for the reorganization 
| of the Ordnance Department, as an- 


nounced in Gen. Crozier’s testimony 
before the Senate Committee, and the 


! plan is now being put into effect. 


“Heretofore the business | of the 
Ordnance Department has been con- 
ducted by five separate and more or 


| less independent organizations, under 


the direction of the Chief of Ord- 
nance. These divisions will now be 


‘eonsolidated. The Chief of Ordnance 


ill be assisted by an extensive ad- 
‘ministrative and advisory staff. The 
principal business functions of the de- 
partment, as distinct from the tech- 
nical designing and other scientific 
work with which it is charged, will b 


‘carried on. by four operating divi- 


sions: 
“(A.? Procurement Division. 


“(B,) Production Division. 

“(€.) Inspection Division. 

“(D.) Supply Division. — 

Functions of Branches, 

“(a.) Th Procurement Division will 
negotiate ail orders and contracts for 
artillery, small arms, ammunition and 
other articles heretofore purchased by 
the various divisions of the Ordnance 
Department. 

“ ¢b) The production division will 
have general charge of production. 
Tt will follow -up, supervise and 
stimulate the production of all articles 
‘contracted for by the Procurement 
Division, 

“ (ce) The Inspection Division will 
inspect and accept or reject all mu- 
nitions of war contracted for by the 
Procurement Division. 

“ (a) The Supply Division will re- 
ceive and distribute all ordnance and 
ordnance stores, operate all store- 
houses, and have charge of matters 

—_— 
perteining to transportation.” 
~ Gen. Crozier, whose renomination is 
pending in the Senate, continues as 


| Chief, and no change is made in the 
assignment of Bridg. Gen. Wheeler as 
{Acting Chief — 


while Gen. 


Crozier | 
seryes on the wee Council. ; 


es [Staff Ginrcenonaehice| ; | 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 3.—Following, 
the) sweeping “reorganization - of ‘the; 
ordnance ‘corps, announced last, night | 
by Secretary of War Baker, it evele 


Sree to- Bs that” the somieiy vee 


mands of ‘the war, 

Secretary Baker denied the shangea 
contemplated were either the result of 
revelations made before the Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs. Committee or of sugges- 
tions resulting. from the data collected 


by Colonel House and the American 


mission vin Sore ane a Avith supply 
‘ehiefs of the Bri itigh’ ‘and “Wrench forces, 
His dental that the Senate investigation 
had anything "to do with the reorgani=} 
zation was taken with a liberal grain} 
~of salt here. 

It was admitted by the War Secre- 
‘ary, however, that “the organization 
of the War Department was constantly 
changing, and we hope constantly: to 
improve our facilities.” 

Three New Divisions 
; The proposed changes in the quarter- 
master department call for the distri- 
bution or separation of duties now de- 
volving upon the quartermaster gen- 
eral. 

Three divisions probably will be chee 
atéd. One will be a department de- 


voted to matters of finance, having to 
do with the payment of troops and the, 
disbursing of allotments to dependents | 
under the war risk insurance act pro- 
visions, as well as the disbursing of 
funds for equipment. 

Another division will be charged 
with the work of purchasing clothing, 
subsistence and food. A third will deal 
exclusively with the matter of. trans- 
portation in all its phases on land and 
water. 

The last named department would 
deal not only with the transportation 
of supplies to the overseas forces, but 
with the furnishing, of BIL mobile eguip- 
ment needed for the armed forces of 
the nation. 


Some Reorganization, Already 


Already there has been creat 
the Hey ees corps _wareh paul 


AOL 


THURSDAY, ne a7, 


THE NEW YCRK TIMES, 


ae “Department's Announcement. — , 


sth ~The Ordnance Department author- 
| izes the following statement: _ 

‘| phe Secretary of War hag ap- 
‘| proved a plan for the reorganization 
| of the Ordnance Department, as an- 
| nounced in Gen. Crozier’s testimony 
before the Senate Committee, and the 
plan is now being put into effect. 

| “Heretofore the business | of the 
Ordnance Department has been con- 
| ducted by five separate and more or 
less independent organizations, under 
the direction of’ the Chief of Ord- 
‘nance. These divisions will now be 
‘consolidated. The Chief of Ordnance 
will be assisted by an extensive ad- 
| ministrative and advisory staff. The 
principal business functions of the de- 
|| partment, as distinct from the tech- 
nical designing and other scientific 
|| work with which it is charged, will b 
carried on by four operating divi- 


TO NAME MORE CIVILIANS | pan * Procurement Division. 
WITHIN NEXT FEW DAYS. 


Former Manager eet National | | 

City Bank Heads Procure-| 
; ment Branch—Gen. Crozier 
| Will Continue at His Post. 


“(B.) Production Division. 

*(C.) Inspection Division. 

“(D.) Supply Division. — 
Functions of Branches, 

“(A,) The Procurement Division will 
negotiate ail orders and contracts for 
artillery, small arms, ammunition and 
other articles heretofore purchased by 
the various divisions of the Ordnance 
Department, 

“ (b) The production division will 
have general charge of production. 
{It will follow -up, supervise and 


_|| stimulate the production of all articles 
SASNOT ON, 180 oe let Dosttnctea for by the Procurement 
ting of contracts and the production 5G Ae 
of GH ordnance BuppHES will be “ (ce) The Inspection Division will 
placed. under the immediate super- inspect and accept or reject all mu- 
vision of trained business executives || nitions of war contracted for by the 
under a plan of reorganization of the||! procurement Division. 
Ordnance Department announced lated] “ (a) The Supply Division will re- 
to-night by the department, with the|] ceive and distribute all ordnance and 
approval of Secretary of War Baker. |} ordnance stores, operate all store- 


houses, and have charge of matters 
The reorganization, itis stated, is Neer ising’ to transportation: 


ie Apcordance with.An PRAQUEREERE P Gan! Crozier, whose renomination is 
made ‘by Major Gen. William Crozier pending in the Senate, continues as 
to. the Senate Committee on Military | Chief, and no change is made in ale 
Affairs on Monday. At present the | assignment of Bde en eee a 
Ordnance Department is divided into seated om the War Co ete ozier | 
five separate organizations. These 

are consolidated under the new plan, 

‘which provides for four divisions, 

closely co-ordinated. 

McRoberts Hends Division. 

‘The Procurement.division under the 

new organization will negotiate all 

orders and contracts. for ordnance 

supplies. Col. Samuel McRoberts, 

iformerly exevutive manager of the 

National City Bank of New York, has 

been chosen as head of this division 
bead will take hold immediately. 

The formal announcement states 

that “the name o fa prominent civil- 

jan will be announced within'a few 

days to head the production di- 

vision.” This division will have gen- 

eral charge of all production matters. 


Plan Was Outlined by Chief 
When Testifying at Senate _ 
inquiry into Delays“in Send- 
_ing Arms to Pershing’s Men. 


(Gpectat! to The World.) 


1917. 


Duties Divided | 


Fiend! ‘Ba ahiailie ant 
Sransport Departments a 
To Be Created at 


; Ss x, 


EAL G OT, 


- [Staff Correspondence] | 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 3.—Following | 
the; sweeping “reorganization of the} 
ordnance corps, announced last night | 
by Secretary of War Baker, it deyel- | 
oped to- day ‘that the quartermaster. 
corps of the : army is to be’ sittilarly re- 
organized it O- divisions: to meet more, 
efficiently. A d- expeditiously ’ the. de- 
mands of the war. 

Secretary Baker denied the changes 
contemplated were either the result of 
revelations made before the Senate Mil- | 
itary Affairs Committee or of sugges- 
tions resulting from the data collected 
by Colonel: House and the. American 
mission vin conferencés= “vith supply | 
chiefs of the Britigh and French forces, 
His denial that the Senate investigation 
had anything'to ‘do with the reorgani®} 
zation was taken with a liberal grain 
-of salt here. 

It was admitted by the War Secre- 
‘ary, however, that “the organization 
of the War Department was constantly 
changing, and we hope constantly to 
improye our facilities.” 

Three New Divisions 

The proposed changes in the quarter- 
master department call for the distri- 
bution or separation of duties now de- 
volving upon the quartermaster gen- 
eral. 

Three divisions probably will be chen! 
ated. One will be a department de- 


voted to matters of finance, having to} 

do with the payment of treops and the} 
disbursing of allotments to dependents| ™ 
under the war risk insurance act pro- 
visions, as well as the disbursing of) 
funds for equipment. 

Another division will be charged 
with the work of purchasing clothing, 
subsistence and food. A third will deal 
exclusively with the matter of. trans- 
portation in all its phases on land and 
water. 

The last named department would 
deal not only with the transportation 
of supplies to the overseas forces, but 
with the furnishing, of all mobile <quip- 
ment needed for the armed forces of 
the nation. 4 

Some Reorganization Already 
Already there has been created in 
the: quartermaster’s corps a warehouse 
Givision, in charge eres nt Colo- 
nel Alexander Willia which 
had the personal app. be. ~Major 
General Goethals, acting ite: quarter- 
master. This division has arranged a 
system of charts showing the location 
of all depot sterehouses, warehouses, 
branch | aeaticg on fy ees the 


THURSDAY, 


TIMES, 


NEW YORK 


THE 


ye - ; 
rials allotted ‘to. gl ent 
manufacturers gnd what each ship: 
ment will furnish in finished product. 
This division a}so contains information 
of the cargoes of all supply ships, en- 
abling the spgedy replacing of any that 
might be su¥k.en route to the expedi- 
tionary forves. 


neludes guns of all calibres as 
rifles, shells, and cartridges, in 
backward and confused state. 
‘It ig not the case, as some Ameri- 
cans fondly believe, that the United 
States has supplied most of the mu- 
nitions which the Entente Allies have 
dea Che docoehpilan erent dead. | "34 in’ France and elsewhere in the, 
( aa|| War area. Great Britain and France 
have made munitions on a very much 
| larger scale than we have. In Great 
Britain alone the munition. workers, 
| including women, tally nearer two 
| millions than one. They have all the 
tools and machinery required, which 
cannot be said of our increasing force 
miler toretormn' lof operatives. In England Govern- 
d, War Office control| ment control is extensive, national 
Piviiians had to bevealicalinl| Plants are numerous. The labot prob- 
Hes: business. “ Et has’ been [hc tes been solves by. leeisle ton aad 
he War Office “ neither } by. tactful négotletion, he po 
tHe riagnitude of the effort Wome oOUn MDOT, oe onic ag 
: “nor guided such efforts as|) unsettled, and a weli-subsidized bees 
‘made in the right direction.” | man propaganda is busy to bedevil it, 
Gere ohavee could ‘be’ ‘broughtl| Cee never greatly om- 
lagainst our War Department. Split- barrassed by German Intrigue. 3 ne 
| ting ws about the matter would|| 2° executives of took omens 
add if: It is no time to. save|| partment will have their troubles. Tt 
rs face. ‘The truth is that, 


| may become necessary for Congress to 
oor Ordnance Department is} 


} extend a helping hand, 
* . eee 
sy pped with technical knowl-| 
; it is ineffictent fof the business} 
a great war. So, as in England, 


Cabinet, stays on at the 
of the President. However; 


ar, who doubtless got a 
s President, the Ordnance 


2ed the production of muni- 
d on the British model, too. 


_s. ‘ ; 
civilians have to be called in, it | 
'S. 
ia é 
yn, inspection, and supply. The as 
=P) 


is to make contracts for artillery, 

arms, esemaonttion, and miscel- 
3 the seen is to organize and 
wu! to tamaetecture; the third is to 


>, disteteate, and transport them. 
| resemfies the British plan of 
ms 

nm his search for one big man, 
nitions boss. The undertaking 
: fa size to dwarf individuals. 
‘An energetic civilian with brains has 
np already found to take over the 
rocurement Division, Colonel Samurt 
[cRoseBts, formerly executive mana- 
ser of the National City Bank of New 
rk. ‘The other divisions will soon 
ha e their heads. If any does not 
uit, decapitation will be in order. 


> 


JANUARY 


WEDNESDAY, 


ferred to the War Council, Gen- 
I | CROZIER turns his authority over 
to General CuabLes B. WHEELER, who 
act as Chief of Ordnance. 
is a good beginning on paper, 
mo more than a beginning; 
as the organization of a Min- 
of Munitions in England was 
‘more than a start in the 
Tig = direction. The Ordnance De- 
irtment has never lacked for dis- 
tribution. of effort and responsibility, 
‘but it was not organized right for the 
Finding business mana- 
“among soldiers is by no means 
In civil life there is a wealth of | 
m, and the War Department) 


IBUNE, 


7) 


ORK T 


P. 
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Baker Says Alllies 


Anglo-French Have Gained 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8.—The expected 
German offensive in the West, Secre- 
tary Baker’s war review for the week 
ending January 3, to-day says, “will 
possibly be,their greatest assault,” but 
“the British and French armies can be 
relied upon to withstand the hock.” 
| Summarizing the situation on the eve 
of a possible great offensive, Secre- 
tary Baker confidently points out that 
through .sixteen fierce battles of great 
magnitude, the British and French have 
steadily pushed ahead with methodical 
and cumulative gains. The expected of- 
fensive, he points out, probably is’ be- 
| ing delayed for massing great supplies 
of munitions, guns and troops and the 

Germans may be expected to “strain 
every fibre ‘of their remaining 
strength.” ‘ 

_eSix: Weeks of Preparation 
| The review, which this week makes 
| 


no mention of American troops, reads, 
in part, as follows: 
“Six weeks have elapsed since the 


i 


‘| first rumors reached us of the great 
1 | thrust in the West which the enemy 


then announced as imminent. In or- 
der to concentrate large troop masses, 
adequate artillery and ample reserves 
of munitions much time is required. 
“Though the German higher com- 
mand has so long delayed before be- 
ginning operations, advices -received 
redeived seemingly confirm the in- 
formation that important actions are 
contemplated along the western front. 
They may be counted upon to strain 
every fibre of their remaining strength 
in an endeavor to make their plans 
succeed. f : 
- “T nconsidering the general military 
situation on the eve of a possible Ger-- 
man offensive it. must be recalled that 
through sixteen successive battles of 
great magnitude in Flanders, the Brit- 
ish haye every time come out victori- 
ous and pushed steadily ahead. Their 
gains have been methodical and cumu- 
lative. Din ong 
“The Germans have during this long 
‘series of major operations invariably 
‘been forced to give way. The French 
stood like a rock at Verdun and soon 
after drove forward vigorously in the 
battle of the Somme and in turn played 
| a great part in the repeated drives in 
| Flanders. : ‘ 
“The impending - German offensive 
| will possibly be their great’ assault. 
‘The French and British afmies can be 
/yelied upon to withstand the shock, 


the scale. 


Will Withstand 


Expected Supreme Effort of Foe 


in Sixteen Recent Great 


_ Battles—Italy Encouraged by Successes on Piave, 


Secretary's Review Asserts 


period. The entire front from the 
North Sea to the Swiss border was very | 
active. ie ? 

“After fighting on the defensive for 
ten weeks the Italians, firmly support- 
ed by the Franco-British forces, have 
been able to reorganize their disposi- 
tions in the field. Thereupon the 
French, seizing a favorable oppor- 
tunity, passed to the offensive in the 
neighborhood of the Monte Tomba. 
The oucome of their undertaking was 
singularly fortunate. } 

“The success of the French turned | 

The Italians, encouraged by 
this victory, at once set about driving. 
the enemy across the Piave, No hos- 
tile units now remain on the west 
bank of the Piave. 

“Heavy snow has at last fallen inthe . 
Alpine regions, which greatly hampers: 
the Austro-Germans. It will be a tre- 
mendous task for them to keep their 
lines of communication open in the 
mountain area, 

“The inter-Allied War Council, not 
relying on undertaking a counter offen- 
sive in the West in order to relieve 
Austro-German pressure in Italy, 
smoothly and quietly transported an 
important number of veteran French 
and British divisions to the Venetian | 
pattleficld. Some time had of necessity | 
to elapse before the closest coordina- | 
tion and harmony could be secured be- | 
tween the mixed contingents fighting | 
in a new terrain. This period of ad- 
justment has now passed, and we may 
anticipate that the French, British and 
Italians fighting side by side will be 
able to master the situation. 

Turkish Assault Fails | 

“In Palestine, hostile reaction fol-| 
lowing upon the fall of Jerusalem, as. 
was to be anticipated, took place, The 
Turkish forces delivered a series of 
very well concerted and powerful 
thrusts in the neighborhood of Bir- 
Nebala. These assaults were evidently 
launched for the purpose of retaking 
the Holy City. But owing to the su- 
periority of the British, not only did the 
Turkish counter offensive fail utterly, 
but the British were able to push for- 
ward for a distance of‘seven miles. 

“The British are continuing their 
successful operations, and have been 
able to extend their lines nine miles 
north of Jerusalem. Inclement weather 
has impeded operations. 

“Prom various sources information 


WHY DAMN BURLESON 
AND BLESS OTHERS? 

_ Postmaster General Burleson’s violent op- 
position to the reasonable request of the postal 


employees for a living wage has made him one 


of the most unpopular members of President 
to be oneof the 


Wilson’s cabinet and shown him 

most incompetent. The Chicago Federation of 

Labor has demanded his removal. Every labor 

union in Austin, Tex., his home town; has asked 

Mr. Wilson to get rid of him) Here is a typical 

newspaper estimate ‘of the postmaster general: 
Burleson’s chief offending may - lead to an 

- obsession which possesses him to the effect that he 


must make the postoffice department show a large 


money balance at the end of the year. 

a In avoiding a deficit he grinds labor like a steel 

& trust magnate, sacrifices efficiency and denounces col- 
lective bargaining, or any other up-to-date humanized 


policy. ; 
After President Wilson had taken the trouble 
to go to Buffalo to address the American Federation 
of Labor convention, Burleson undid much of the 


good of the President’s efforts by denouncing the postal 
employees’ efforts to unionize and declaring that their 


appeal for a living wage was unpatriotic. 
This from a Texas landed proprietor of great 


wealth did not sit well with organized labor. 

This description of Mr. Wilson’s postmaster 
general is not the editorial opinion of some Re-| 
publican or independent newspaper, free 0 | 
speak its mind as to the performances of a 
Democratic administration. The words quoted 
are from a Washington dispatch, a “staff spe- 
cial,” published’ the other day in the Cleveland 
Press, a Democratic organ which supported Mr. 
Wilson’s candidacy for re-election on the “kept 
us out of war” plea, which favored Secretary 
Baker with a sweeping exoneration before the 
testimony was taken, and which has repeatedly 
misrepresented the congressional investigations 
into the-conduct of the war as “political fishing 
expeditions” 


medicine.” 
There is no question of Mr. Burleson’s un- 


fitness for his post. The request of the post- 
office department’s employees for a salary in- 
erease—the second in forty years—to help them 


7 


AN 


\ 


to meet present living costs is just and right. 
No right-minded person would think of oppos-|| 


ing it. No sort of “obsession” on Burleson’s 
part can excuse his brainless and heartless 
treatment of faithful public servants. Making 
the postofiice “nay” by such methods will not 
help along any presidential ambition he may en- 
' tertain and avoiding a deficit will mean nothing 
with postage rates increased/50 or 100 per cent. 
But why the free-hand lambasting of this 
cabinet member by a partisan organ which af- 


ntys The 0. 


for the gathering of “political war | 


1 Associated Press Dispatches. 
0., JANUARY 3 1918. | . 
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WHY DAMN BURLESON 
AND BLESS OTHERS? 


———, 


= Postmaster General Burleson’s violent op- ee 
position to the reasonable request of the postal | ‘ J 
employees for a living wage has made him one} ve ae Es 
of the most unpopular members of President = ea 
Ee Wilson’s cabinet and shown him to be one‘of the PO er Ow 
YEARS LESSONS? 


most incompetent. The Chicago Federation of 
Labor has demanded his removal Every labor 
at union in Austin, Tex., his home town, has asked 
Mr. Wilson to get rid of him\ Here is a typical 
newspaper estimate of the postmaster general: 


Burleson’s. chief offending may lead to an 
obsession which possesses him to the effect that he 
must make the postoffice department show a large 


= money balance at the end of the year. 
: In avoiding a deficit he grinds labor like a steel 


} 
| trust_magnate, sacrifices efficiency and denounces col- 


or 
t- lecfiye bargaining, or any other up-to-date humanized 
ve policy. 
S1-"| After President Wilson had taken the trotble 
ie to go to Buffalo to ‘address the American Federation 
= 
ie of Labor convention, Burleson undid much of the 
fal good of the President’s efforts by denouncing the postal 
as employces’ efforts to unionize and declaring that their 
appeal for a living wage was unpatriotic. 
ed | This from a Texas landed proprietor of great 
fd wealth did not sit well with organized labor. | 
S- This description of Mr. Wilson’s ostmaster | 
st , P 
general is not the editorial opinion of some Re-| 
ai publican or independent newspaper, free to) 
oj speak its mind as to the performances of aj 
. i elce . tS 
1€ Democratic administration. The words quoted| 
sb are from a Washington dispatch, a “staff Spe- | 
. cial,” published’ the other day in the Cleveland | 
y, Press, a Democratic organ which supported Mr. 
th Wilson’s candidacy for re-election on the “kept 
n us out of war” plea, which favored Secretary 
y Baker with a sweeping exoneration before the | 
A= . 5 
| testimony was taken, and which has repeatedly 
a misrepresented the congressional investigations 
a into the-conduct of the war as “political fishing 
d expeditions” for the gathering of “political war eee 
e medicine.” ( 
There is no question of Mr. Burleson’s un- 
1. | fitness for his post. The request of the post- 
AS office department’s employees for a salary in- 
Ma ereagse—the second in forty years—to help them 
ial to meet present living costs is just and right. || 
; Z JU & 
a No right-minded person would think of oppos- 
a ing it. No sort of “obsession” on Burleson’s| 
u- part can excuse his brainless and heartless 
¥ treatment of faithful public servants. Making 
ea the postoffice “pay” by such methods will not 
i help along any presidential ambition he may en- 
a tertain and avoiding a deficit will mean nothing 
es with postage rates increased/50 or 100 per cent. 
er But why the free-hand lambasting of this 
xa cabinet member by a partisan organ which af- 
7 fects to consider any criticism of other cabinet 
‘d members as closely approaching treason? Is it 
I. éhat Mr. Burleson has not been influential in 
2 getting any young Mr. Scripps exempted from 
_ military setvice? Or is it that offending thin- 
aa : skinned political appointees seems to the Press 
nl | very much more to be condemned than letting 
a ) American soldiers go without overcoats or 


] bungling humanity’s last hope of salvation? 
The fact is, of course, that the secretary of 
| war or the secretary of the navy, the President 
| himself, or any public official whatsoever is as 
open to criticism when he goes wrong as the 
\ postmaster general is, and with no more pre- 
‘sumption that the censure arises from politics, 
lack of patriotism or a deep, dark plot. And 
bad as its treatment of the postal employees has 
been, the administration appears to have de- 
veloped faults even more worthy the condemna-| 
tion of citizens and newspapers patriotic enough 
to speak up regardless of politics. 
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to be retired to the background, or perhaps abolished. 
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Baker Takes Firmer Hold of War Business 


dissatisfaction that exists throughout the country with the 
conduct of the war. 


Perhaps to some extent it is also a game of politics. As 
has been intimated, the politicians may be accusing one another. 

Dissatisfaction, together with political jockeying, has 
brought on the investigations that are now under way or being 
planned. 


Some months ago the persons in close touch with Wash- 
ington war affairs saw that the civilian war boards were doomed 
They 
noted that these commissions were not given much authority, 
that what authority had been given them was gradually taken 
away and that authority was being centered in the office of the 
Secretary of War. 

This writing is not an attack upon Secretary Baker, but is 
a statement of facts that have been printed for some months, 
though perhaps not all printed in Cleveland papers. The wise 


T HE present flare-up in Washington is an indication of the 


ones saw the trend and predicted that in time Secretary Baker 
himself would head a small war board to control war supplies 


members, including himself and his. assistant, Mr. 


and other matters. Within the week Secretary Baker has an- 
nounced the creation of such a board, to be comprised of seven 
Benedict 
Crowell. The other men are army officers. 

The creation of this board came immediately after the open- 
ing of the investigation and the charge by General Crozier that 
Congress and Secretary Baker were responsible for delay in war 
preparations. To a large extent Secretary Baker heads off the 
congressional investigators before they are fairly well started. 
If, after long investigation, they advise that he form a better 
organization, he can point to his new war council and say that 
he has already done so, the presumption being on his part that 
this will be a better organization. 

To hasten war business, to have it given prompt attention, 
to bring quick results, a few managers with great authority are 
needed. Whether these managers shall be business men or army 
generals is a question. The public would undoubtedly think 
they ought to be business men. Secretary Baker thinks other- 
wise. Perhaps he believes that the army officers, with the advice 
and help of the war boards of business men, will succeed, and 
they may. His preference for this form of organization is shown. 

He is the man responsible for the prompt and successful 
transaction of war business, and he ought to be permitted to 
form an organization satisfactory to himself, and of such a 
nature that it will work smoothly and actually get things done 
in the right way and on time. Then the country should hold him 
responsible for results. 

The dissatisfaction with the results obtained by civilian war 
boards with little authority, and by loose organization of the 
military branch of the government, is shown in the present in- 
vestigation. If Secretary Baker’s new form of organization 
does not get the results necessary there will be further dissatis- 
faction. However, if this small group of men with autocratic 
power can succeed, then it will be shown that this is the right 
form of organization. 

Cleveland Topics has been urging all along that a few men 
be given autocratic power to manage war affairs. This is ex- 
ceedingly necessary in a great business enterprise, such as sup- 
plying all the armies with provisions and munitions. 

Washington is a very whirligig for excitement at the present 
time. Thousands of outsiders are crowding there, some having 
gone on their own initiative to present various schemes to goy- 


ernment officials and to obtain various kinds of contracts, and 
others have been called to give advice and aid and to bid on 
government contracts. The hotels and boarding houses are 
crowded. It is almost impossible to find lodgings. A Cleveland 
manufacturer maintains a room there permanently, although he 
only visits Washington occasionally, for he knows if he gives 
up this room he may never again be able to get one. When he 
is not there he permits friends who have business in Washington 
to lodge in his room, 


The government departments, and especially the war de- 
partment, are overwhelmed with callers. A man must go through 
a double ticket system to get to Secretary Baker, even after he 
has made an appointment. When the Secretary has agreed to 
receive him and he calls at the appointed time, his name, address 
and other particulars are recorded by a clerk in an outer room. 
The clerk retains one part of the ticket and gives the caller the 
other part. When he arrives at the inner door he is obliged to 
go through this ticket ceremony again, this time in the presence 
of secret service men. Government officials must take pre- 
cautions of this kind to save time and to keep away unnecessary 
callers. 

These things are mentioned to show the great amount of 
detail that must be handled by the government departments. 
yet they indicate this only in a very meager way. With the 
tremendous war business that the government has on hand, 
with the spending of some billions of dollars in a year, the 
placing of contracts, the supervising of work and the shipping 
of goods, it may be imagined how enormous is the detail. 

It is absolutely necessary for the government to surround its 
business with some red tape. Records must be kept. There 
must be checks on the business. The government cannot just 
open the treasury and say to the officials, “spend.” 

Now, in this vast business dealing there will be mistakes, of 
course. A certain allowance should be made for mistakes. 

Within the week a refrigerator ship, which had carried a 
load of beef to France for the American army, came back with 
150 tons of beef in one of the compartments. Somebody had 
failed to unload it. Even the captain did not know that the beef 
was on his ship on the return trip. The compartment had not 
been kept cold and the meat had spoiled. A great furore was 
made by some persons over this incident. 


If this is the first mistake of that kind, or if the mistakes 
have been relatively few, the errors may be overlooked. There 
will be mistakes, always. However, if the mistakes are too 
numerous, if there is general carelessness and inefficiency, then 
the laxness cannot be overlooked. 

The various congressional investigations that are now under 
way into pretty nearly all government war activities may reveal 
several interesting points. 

First, they may show that there is too much red tape; that 
the system of records can be simplified. 

Second, they may show that there has been more careless- 
ness than necessary because of laxness in organization. 

If facts such as these are brought out, then the government 
should simplify its system of keeping records, and also sys- 
tematize its business in such a way that carelessness will be 


-reduced to a minimum. 


If the executive department of the government, that is, the 
President and his cabinet officials, cannot cut out the unneces- 
sary red tape and carelessness and obtain good results, then the 
country will clamor for new high officials. 
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President Wilson’s Address to Congress 


RESIDENT WILSON, 
day guve 


President follows in full: 
Gentlemen of the Congress: t 
have asked the privilege of address- 
ing you in order to report that 
on the 28th of December last, during: 
the recess of Congress, acting 
through the Secretary of War and 
under the authority eonferred upon 
me by the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, I took possession 
and assumed control of the railway 
lines of the country and the systems 
of water transportation under their 
control. 

This step seemed 
tively .n sary in the interest of 
the public welfare in the presence 
of the great tasks of war with which 
we are now dealing. AS our) eNX- 
perience develops difficulties and 
makes it clear what they are I have 
deemed it my duty to remove those 

difficulties wherever I have the legal 
power to do so, To assume control 
of the vast railway systems of the 
country is, I realize, «a, very great 
responsibility, but to fail to do so.in 
the existing circumstances would 
have been a much greater. IT as- 
stimed the less responsibility rather 
than the weightier. 

[ am sure that T am speaking 
mind all, thoughtful .Am¢ 


to be impera- 
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when I say that ijis our duty as the 
representatives of the nation to do 
everything that it is necessary to co 


to secure the complete mobilization 


of the whole resources of America 
by as rapid and effective a means aS 
ean be found. Transportation sup- 
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plies all the arteries of mobilization. 
it be under a single and uni- 
rection the whole process ot 
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the nation’s action is embarrassed. 


Railway Exeentives: Commended. 
It was in the true spirit of Amer- 
iea, and it was right, that we should 
first try to effect the necessary uni- 
fication under the voluntary action 
of those who were in charge of tha 
great railway properties: and we di 
try it. The directors of the railways 
responded to the need promptly and 
generously. 

The group Tai A 
who were charged with the task of 
Actual coordination and general di- 
rection performed their difficult 
duties with patriotic zeal and marked 
ability, as was have been 
pected, and did, 1 believe, ev 
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that it was possible for them to do 
jn the circumstances. 
If ft have taken the task out of 


their hands it has not been because 
of anv dereliction or faizure on their 
part, but only because there were 
some things which the Government 
ean do and private management can-~ 
not. We shall eontinue value 
ntost highly the advice and assist- 
ance of these sntlemen, and I am 
sure we shall not find them with- 
holding it. 


to 
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in an address to: both 
his recommendations 
for carrying out Government operation 


and equipment of every kind. Only 


° present extraordinary circumstances. 


‘DIRS 


houses of Congress in joint session, yester- 
and outlined the legislation desired by his Administration 
of the railroads of the country. The address of the 


that the large financial operations 
every. year necessary in connection 
with the maintenance, operation and 
development of the roads should, 
during the period of the war, be 
wisely related to the financial opera~ 
tions of the Government, 


Our first duty is, of course, to con- 
serve the common interest and. the 
eommon safety and to make certain 
that nothing stands in the way of 
the successful prosecution of, the 
great war for liberty and justice, but 
it is an obligation of public con- 
science and of public honor that the 
private interests we disturb. should 
be kept safe from unjust injury, and 
it-is of the utmost consequence to 
the Government itself that all great 
financial operations jshould be sta~ 
bilized and coordinated with the 
financial operations of (the Govern- 
ment. No borrowing should run 
athwart the borrowings of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and no fundamental 
industrial values should anywhere 
be unnecessarily impaired, 


under that authority can new termii- 
nals be constructed and. developed 
without regard to the requirements 
ov limitations of particular roads. 
But under Government administra- 
tion all these things will be possible 
__not. instantly, but as fast.as prac- 
tical difficulties, which cannot be 
merely conjured away, give way be- 
fere the new management. 


All Interests Safeguarded. 


The common administration wilt 
be carried out with as little disturb- 
ance of the: present operating or- 
ganizations and personnel of the 
railways .as possible. Nothing will 
be altered or disturbed which it is 
not: necessary to disturb. We are 
serving the public interest and safe- 
guarding the public safety, but we 
are also regardful of the interest of 
those by whom these great proper- 
ties are owned and: lad to avail our- 
selves of the experience and trained 
ability of those who have been mah- 
aging them. 

It is necessary that the transporta- 
tion of troops and of war material, 
of food and of fuel, and of everything 
that is necessary for, the ful. mobili- 
zation of the energies and resources 
of the country, should be first con- 
sidered, but itis clearly in the pubiic 
interest also that the ordinary ac- 
tivities and the norma! industrial 
and commercial life of the country 
should be interfered with and disl0- 
cated as little as possible, and the 


Mailrond Securities Vital. 


In the hands of many thousands 
of small investors in the country, as 
well as in national banks, in insur- 
ance companies, in savings banks, in 
trust companies, in financial agencies 
of every kind, railway securities, the 
um total of which runs. up to some 
ten or eleven thousand millions, con- 
stitute a vital part of the structure 
of credit, and the unquestioned 'so- 


rhe fi lidity. of that structure mus be 
public may rest assured that the in- ONES EUG . nust 
ri Eas 4 , . maintained. 
terest and convenience 0+ the pri- = P “te é 
vate shipper’ will be as carefully The Secretary of War and I easily 
served and safeguarded as it is possi- agreed that, in view of the many 
ble to serve and safeguard it in the complex interests which™-must be 


safeguarded and harmonized, aswell 
as because of his exceptional experi- 


While the preset uthority of the eas = . 7 
While the pi nt authority of t ence and ability in this new , field of 


fxecutive suffices for all purposes ' ; ; 
of :dministration 5 and nile of governmental action, the Hon. Will- 
z s On, ar y. . : 7 fF 

jam G. McAdoo was the right man to 


course, all private interests must for 
the present give way to the public 
ty, it is, Tam sure you will 

with me, right and necessary 
the owners and creditors of the 
railways, the holders of their stocks 
and bonds, should receive from the 
Government an unqualified guaran- 


assume direct administrative control 
of this new executive task. At our 
request he consented to assume the 
authority and duties of organizer 
and Director General of the new 
railway administration. THe has-as~ 
sumed those;duties and his work Is 
in active progress.’ 


tee that their properties will, be 

maintained throughout thé period ot: . it is probably too much to expect 
Federal control in as good repair that even under the unified railway 
and 2s complete equipment as at administration which will now be 


possible sufficient economies can be 
effected in the operation of the rail- 
-5 to make it possible to add to 
their equipment and extend their 
operative facilities as much as the 
present extraordinary demands upon 
their use will render desirable with- 
out resorting to the national Treas- 
ury for the funds. If it is not pos- 
sible, it will of course be necessary 
to resort to the Congress for grants 
of.money for that purpose. The 
Secretary of the Treasury will ad- 
vise with your committees with re- 


present, and that the several roads 
will receive under Federal manage- 
ment such compensation as is equi- 
table and just alike to th ir owners 
and to the general public. 

Y would suggest the average net 
railway operating income of the three 
years ending June $0; 1917. T ear- 
nestly recommend that these guaran- 
tees be given by appropriate lecisia- 
tion, and given as promptly as cir- 
cumstances permit. 


Necessary to Protect Values. 
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Indeed, what fs there that dees: not 
appear marvelous when it comes to our 
knowledge for the first time? How 
many things, too, 
quite inrpessible until they have 
actually effected ?7—Piiny. 


This fact should not escape attention. 

The war on Secretary Baker is not 
divected against him primarily ‘because 
his department has “failed” in the great 
emergency of war. : 

For as a matter of fact it has, not 
fafled. 

It has performed prodigies. 

It. has achieved in nine months more 
than Britain was able to do in more 
than @ year. 

It has wrought more largely in that 
time than France was able to do in an 
equal space. : 

There have been 
there. 

Red tape has undoubtedly retarded 
action in certain instances. 1 

There may haye been some graft ana | 
some mistakes in the purchase of guns, 
clothing and munitions. 

But it is not on this account that the 
head of Secretary Baker is being de- 
manded. ; Z 

The outfit which fs pursuing him | 
} merely uses the red tape and the pos 
! sible graft and the undue delays and 
the occasional hitches and all the rest} 
as a Gisguise for their real motive, 


THEY ARE «“ARTER” SECRETARY 
BAKER BECAUSE HE IS STANDING 
STHADFASTLY IN 7;HE WAY OF 
GRAVTING PRUSSIANISM ON TO THE 
FREE INSTITUTIONS OF THIS COUN- 
TRY. 

This is the whole secret. 

Of course there is some honest and 
perhaps deserved criticism of Secre- 
tary Baker, 

We hold no brief for him. 

But we do not attempt to disgulse 
our satisfaction that he has spoken de- 
cidedly and explicitly against Prussian- 
izing the United States. ‘ 

And in doing this he has undoubtedly 
raised up against him all the forces 
which follow the Roosevelt leadership. 

The former president is going up ana 
down the land with bitter assaults 
upon the administration and particu- 
larly upon its alleged policy of “unpre- 
paredness.” ; 

Yer under the first Wilson adminis- 
tration more money was spent for mil- 
itary and naval purposes ‘by hundreds 
of millions of dollars than under the 
administration of Theodore Rooseyelt. 

The country was prepared as well as 
any country meaning to keep the peace 
should be, To say that it was unpre~ 
pared is to falsify the fact. 

And Secretary Baker has handled his 
part of the great task with admirable 
skill and ability. If there have beer 
weaknesses developed in the army, the 
fault has not been his. It has been 
that of the military system or its work- 
ings under the trained hands of mili- 
tary men. 

LET IT BE KEPT STEADILY IN 
MIND THAT THE WAR ON SECRE- 
TARY BAKER IS ENSPIRED BY 
THOSE WHO ARE BENT ON FASPEN-~- 
ING ON THIS COUNTRY THE VERY 
SX¥STEM WE ARE DETERMINED TO 
OVERTHEHROW EV GERMANY. 


hitches here and 
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RESIDENT. WILSON, in an address to both houses of Goilgress in joint session, yester- 


President follows in full: 


Gentlemen of the Congress: f 
have asked the privilege of address- 
ing you in order to report that 
on the 28th of December last, during 
the recess | of Congress, acting 
through the Secretary of War and 
under the authority conferred upon 
me by the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, I took possession 
and assumed control of the railway 
lines of the country and the systems 
of water transportation under their 


control, 
This step seemed to be impera- 
tively necessary in the interest of 


the public welfare in the presence 
of the great tasks of war with which 
we are now dealing. As our ex- 
perience develops difficulties and 
makes it clear what they are’ I have 
| deemed it my duty to remove those 
|. difficulties wherever I have the legal 
power to do so. To assume control 
of the vast railway systems of the 
country is, I realize, a. very great 


responsibility, but to fail to do so in 
the existing circumstances ould 
have been a much greater. I as- 


sumed the less responsibility rather 
than the weightier, 

I am sure that T am speaking the 
mind of all thoughtful Americans 
when TI say that iis our duty as the 
representatives of the nation to do 
everything that it is necessary’ to do 
to secure the complete mobilization 
of the whole resources of America 
by as rapid and effective a means as 
ean be found. Transportation sup- 
plies all the arteries of mobilization. 
Unless it be under a single and uni- 
fied direction the whole process of 
the nation’s action is embarrassed. 


Railway Exceutives. Commended. 


It was in the true spirit of Amer- 
ica, and it was right, that we should 
first try to effect the necesSary uni- 
fication under the voluntary action 
of those who were in charge of the 
great railway properties; and we did 
try it. The directors of the railways 

. responded to the need promptly and 
generously. j ‘ 

The group of railway executives 
who were charged with the task of 
actual coordination and general di- 
rection performed their difficult 
duties with patriotic zeal and marked 
ability, as was to have been ex- 
pected, and did, J believe, everything 
that it was possible for them to do 
in the circumstances. 

If } have taken the task cut of 
their hands it has not been because 
of an¥ dereliction or faiture on their 
part, but only because there were 
‘some things which the Government 
ean do and private management can- 
not. We shaljl continue to value 
mtost highly the advice and assist- 
anee of these gentlemen, and I am 
sure we shall not find them with- 
holding it. 

It had bee ome unmistakably plain 
that only under Government admin- 
istration Gan the entire equipment of 

the several systems of transporta- 
tion be fully - and unreservedly 
thrown into a common service with- 


and industrial situation. of t 


and eaipmete of every kind. Only 
under that authority can new termii- 
nals be constructed and. developed 
without regard to the requirements 
or limitations of ' particular roads, 
But under Government administra- 


.tion all these things will be possible 


-——not instantly, but as fast.as ptac- 
tical difficulties, which cannot be 
merely conjured away, give way be- 
fere the new management. = 


All Interests Safeguarded, 


The common administration wilt 
be carried out with as little disturb- 
ance of the: present operating or- 
ganizations and personnel of . the 
railways .as-possible. Nothing will 
be altered or disturbed .which it is 
not necessary to disturb. We: are 
serving the public interest and safe- 
guarding the public safety, but we 
are also regardful of the interest of 
those by whom these great ‘—proper- 
ties are owned and glad to avail our- 
selves of the experience and trained 
ability of those who have been man- 
aging them. : 

It is necessary that the transporta- 
tion of troops and of war material, 
of food and of fuel, and of everything 
that is necessary for, the fui mobili- 
zation of the energies and resources 
of the country, should be first con- 
sidered, but it is clearly in the public 
interest also that the ordinary ac- 
tivities and the normal industrial 
and commercial life of the country 
should be interfered with and dislo- 
cated as little as possible, and the 
public may rest assured that the in- 
terest and convenience of the pri- 
vate shipper’ will be as carefully 
served and safeguarded as it is possi- 
ble to serve and safeguard it in the 
present extraordinary circumstancés. 

While the present authority of the 
Uxecutive suffices for all purposes 
of administration, and while, of 
course, all private interests must for 
the present give way to the public 
necessity, it is, Tam sure you will 
agree with me, right and necessary 
that the owners and creditors of the 
railways, the holders of their stocks 
and bonds, should receive from the 
Government an unqualified guaran- 
tee that their properties willbe 
maintained throughout thé period of- 
Federal control in as good repair 
and as complete equipment as at 
present, and that the several roads 
will receive under Federal manage- 
ment such compensation as is equi- 
table'and just alike to their owners 
and to the general public. 

I would suggest the average net 
railway operating income of the three 
years ending June 30, 1917. I ear- 
nestly recommend that these guaran- 
tees be given by appropriate legisia- 
tion, and given as promptly as cir- 
cumstances permit. ' 


Necessary to Protect Values, 


I need not point out the essential 


great influence and significance as. 
elements in the present finan al 
co 


1 de cd, ne of the strong argu-_ 


aT t the. 
ies should 
rotected and” 


that the large finaticial operations 
every. year necessary in connection 
with the maintenance, operation and 
development of the roads shouid, 
during the period of’ the war, be 
wisely related to the financial opera- 
tions of the Government. 

Our first duty is, of course, to con- 
serve the common interest and the 
common safety and to make certain 
that nothing stands in the way of 
the ‘successful prosecution of the 
great war for liberty and justice, but 


day gave his wecommendations and outlined the legislation desired by his Administration 
Ie for carrying out Government operation of the railroads of the. country. The address of the 


it is an obligation of public con-. 


science and of public honor that the 
private interests we disturb, should 
be kept safe from unjust injury, and 
it -is of the utmost consequence to 
the Government itself that all great 
financial operations jshould be sta~ 
bilized and coordinated with the 
financial operations of the Govern- 
ment. No borrowing should run 
athwart the borrowings of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and no fundamental 
industrial values shoula@ anywhere 
be unnecessarily impaired, 


Railroad Securities Vital. 


In the hands of many thousands 
of small investors in the country, as 
well as in national banks, in insur- 
ance companies, in savings banks, in 
trust companies, in financial agencies 
of every kind, railway securities, the 


“aum total of which runs. up to some 


ten_or eleven thousand millions, con- 
stitute a vital part of the structure 
of credit, and the unquestioned 'so- 
lidity. of that structure must be 
maintained. a 

The Secretary of War and I easily 
agreed that, in view ef the many 
complex interests which must be 
safeguarded and harmonized, aswell 
as because of his exceptional experi- 
ence and ability in this new field of 
governmental action, the Hon. Will- 
jam G, McAdoo was the right man to 
assume direct administrative control 
of this new executive task. At our 
requést he consented to assume the 
authority and duties of organizer 
and Director General of the new 
railway administration. He has-as- 
sumed those, duties and his wortis 
in active progress.’ 

It is probably too much to expect 
that even. under the unified railway 
administration which will now be 
possible sufficient economies can be 
effected in the operation of the rail- 
Ways to make it possible to add to 
their equipment and extend their 
operative facilities as much as the 
present extraordinary demands upon 
their use will render desirable with- 
out resorting to the national Treas- 
ury for the funds, If it is not pos- 
sible, it will of course be necessary 
to resort to the Congress for grants 
of.money fox that purpose. The 
Secretary of the Treasury will ad- 


» vise with your committees with re- 


gard to this yery practical aspect of _ 
justice of such guarantees and their . _ the matter, i 


For the present I suggest only the 
"guarantees I have indicated and 


: ~ .such appropriations as are necessary 


at the abe ce this task. Tr take 


promptly and ungruc 
dealing with great ni: 
¥ am sure, deal with them greatly. 
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what is there that does: ead | 


Indeed,, D 
appear marvelous when it comes to ou 
knowledge for the first time? 4H 
many things, too, are looked upon 
quite inrpossible until they have béen 
actually effected 7—Pliny.. oe 


THE WAR ON BAKER. a) 3) 

This fact should not escape attention} ' 
The war on Secretary Baler is not! 
directed against him primarily because’ 
his department has “failed” in the eae 
ema nuey. of war. 


fafled. 

It has performed prodigies: 

It. has achieved in nine months more| 
than Britain was able to do in more’, 
than @ year. s ea 

It has wrought more largely in that | 
time than France was able to do in n | 
equal space, 

There have been itches here 
there. 

Red tape has undoubtedly retai a 
aetion in certain instances. Ke 

There may have been some graft anda |! 
some mistakes in the purchase of guns; | 
clothing and munitions. : | 

But it is not on this account that the} 
head of Secretary Baker is being ae- |, 
manded, 

The outfit which is pursuing — 
merely uses the red tape and the 
sible graft and the undue delays 2 
the occasional hitches and all the 
as a disguise for their real ‘motive, 


THEY ARE “AFTER” SECRET! 
BAKER BECAUSE HE IS STANDING | 
STEADFASTLY IN THE WAY or 4 
GRAFTING PRUSSIANISM ON TO TELE: | 
FREE INSTITUTIONS OF THIS co y 
TRY, 

This is the whole secret. % 

Of course there is some honest ana|i 
perhaps deserved criticism of Secre-|' 
tary Baker, 

We hold no brief for him. 

But we do not attempt to diewuiee ( 
our satisfaction that he has spoken de- 
cidedly and explicitly against Prussian- 
izing the United States, 5 

And in doing this he has undoubte 
raised up against him all the forces| ‘ 
which follow the Roosevelt leadership. | 

The former president is going up ana} 
down the land with bitter assaults 
upon the administration and particu- | 
larly upon its alleged policy of “unpre- 1 
paredness.” 

Yet under the-first Wilson gdmini 
tration more money was spent fo: m 
itary and naval purposes by hundre 
of millions of dollars than under the| 
administration of Theodore Rooseyve! 

The country was prepared as w 
any country meaning to keep the p. 
should be, To say that it was unpre- |! 
pared is to falsify the fact. ioe 

And Secretary Baker has handled 
part of the great task with admiral 
skill and ability. If there have been | 
weaknesses developed in the army, he 
fault has not been his. It has been} 
that of the military system or its work- 
ings under the trained hands of mili- | 5 
tary men. ae, 

LET IT BE KEPYF STEADILY 
MIND THAT THE WAR ON ‘SECR) 
TARY BAKER Is INSPIRED BY 
THOSE WHO ARE BENT. ON FASPE: f 
ING ON THIS COUNTRY THE VERY | 
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The Fourteen Conditions 


1—Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, 
after which there shall be no private international 
understandings. 

2—Absolute freedom of the seas, alike in peace 


and in war, except as they may be closed by interna-. 


tional action. 
3—The removal of all economic barriers and the 
establishment .of an equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations consenting to the peace. 
4—Adequate guarantees that national arma- 
ments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety. 


5—A free, open-minded and absolutely impartial » 


adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon the 


principle that the interests of the populations must » 
have equal weight with the equal claims of the gov-, 
‘ernment concerned. 


6—The evacuation of all Russian territory and 
such a settlement of all Russian questions as will 
secure for, her unhampered opportunity for inde- 
pendent political development and national policy. 

7—The evacuation and restoration of Belgium, 
without any attempt to limit her sovereignty. 

8—The liberation of all French territory and the 
restoration of the invaded portions, and the righting 
of the wrong done to France by Prussia’ in ‘1871: in 
the matter of Alsace-Lorraine. 


9—The readjustment of the frontiers of. Italy 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 


10—The freest opportunity of the peoples of | 


Austria-Hungary for antonomous development. 
11—The evacuation of Rumania, Serbia and 


Montenegro, with free access to the sea for Serbia; 
‘the restoration of occupied territories; the fixing of 


the relations of the several Balkan states along 
historically established lines of allegiance and nation- 


ality, and international guarantees of their political . 


and economic independence and territorial integrity. 


12—Secure sovereignty for the Turkish portions 
of the present Ottoman Empire, but with assurance 


that the other nationalities now under Turkish rule 


shall have unmolested! opportunity of autonomous 
development; the Dardanelles to be permanently 
opened to all nations under international guarantees. 

13—Erection of ‘an independent Polish state, in- 
cluding the territories inhabited by indisputably 


‘Polish populations, with free access to the sea and 
with political and economic independence and terri- 
‘torial integrity internationally guaranteed. 


14—The formation of a general association of 


nations under specific covenants for the purpose of 


affording mutual guarantees of political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity to great and small states 


alike. 
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ILSON GIVES WAR AIMS AND PEACE TERMS: 
TELLS CONGRESS HIS CREED OF DEMOCRACY; 
FOURTEEN PRINCIPLES TELL PURPOSE OF U.S. 


President Wilson’s War and Peace Aims Address to Congress 


W fob an address to both houses of Congress, assembled in joint session, President Wilson yesterday enunci- 


ated the war and peace programme of the United States in fourteen definite proposals. The President. 


spoke as follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

Once more, as repeatedly before, 
the spokesmen of the Central Em- 
pires have indicated their desires to 
discuss the objects of the war and 
the possible basis of a general peace. 
Parleys have been in progress at 
Brest-Litovsk between Russian rep- 
resentatives and representatives of 
the Central Powers to which the 
attention of all the belligerents has 
been invited for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether it may be pos- 
sible to extend these parleys into a 
general conference with regard to 
terms of peace and settlement. 

The Russian representatives pre- 
sented not only a perfectly definite 
statement of the principles upon 
which they would be swilling to con- 
clude peace, but also an equally 
definite programme of the concrete 
application of those principles. The 
representatives of the Central Pow- 
ers, on their part, presented an out- 
line -of settlement which, if much 
less definite, seemed susceptible of 
liberal interpretation uritil their spe- 
cific programme of practical terms 
was. added. That programme pro- 
posed no conc ions at all, either to 
the sovereignty of Russia or to the 
preferences of the population with 
whose fortunes it dealt, but meant, 
in @ word, thatetke Central Empires 
were to keep every foot of territory 
their armed forces .had occupied— 
every province, every city, every 
point of vantage—as a permanent 
addition to their territories and their 
power. It is a reasonable conjecture 
that the general principles of settle- 
ment which they at first suggested 
originated with the more liberal 
statesmen of Germany and Austria, 
the men svho have begun to feel 
the force of their own people’s 
thought and purpose, while the con- 
erete terms of actual settlement 
came from the military leaders who 
have no thought but to keep what 
they have got. The negotiations 
have been: broken off. The Russian 
representatives were sincere and in 
earnest. They cannot entertain such 
proposals -of conquest}and domina- 
tiom ; 2 


Significance’ fn Parléeys. 


The: whole incident is‘ full. of sig- 
nificance, It is also full of perplexity. 
With whom are the Russian repre- 
sentatives déaling? For whom are 
the representatives of the Central 
Empires speaking? Are they speak- 
ing for’ the majorities of their re- 
spective parliaments, or for the mi- 
nority parties, that military and im- 
perialistic minority which has so far 
dominated their whole policy and 
controlled the affairs of Turkey and 
the Balkan States, which have felt 
obliged to become their associates 
in this war? The Russian represen- 
tatives have insisted, very justly, 
very wisely and in the true spirit 
of modern democracy, that the con- 
ferences they have been holding 
with the Teutonic and Turkish 
statesmen should be held within 
open, not closed, doors and ail the 
world has been audience, as was 
desired. 

To whom have we been listening, 
then? To those who.speak the 
spirit and intention of the resolu- 
tions of the German Reichstag of 
the 9th:of July last, the spirit and 
intention of the Liberal leaders and 
parties of Germany, or to those who 
resist and defy that spirit and in- 
tention ‘and insist upon conquest 
and ‘subjugation? Or are we listen- 
ing, in fact, to both, unreconciled 
and in open and hopeless contradic- 
tion? These are very. serious and 
pregnant questions. Upon the an- 
Swer to them depends the peace of 
the world. 


. But whatever the results of the 
parleys at Brest-Litoysk, whatever 
the confusions of counsel and of 
purpose in the utterances: of the 
spokesmen of the Central Empires, 
they have again attempted to 
acquaint the world with their objects 
in the war and have again chal- 
lenged their adversaries to say what 
their objects are and what sort of 
settlement they would deem just and 
Satisfactory. There is no good 
reason why that -challenge should 
not be responded to and responded 
to with the utmost candor: We did 


not wait for it. Not once but again 
and again we have laid our whole 
thought and purpose before the 
world, not in general terms only, but 
each time with sufficient definition 
to make it clear what sort of 
definitive terms of settlement must 
necessarily spring out of them. 


Lloyd George’s Aims Approved. 


Within the last -week Mr. Lloyd 
George has spoken with admirable 
candor and in admirable spirit for 
the people and Government of Great 
Britain. There is no confusion of 
counsel among the adversaries of 
the Central Powers, no uncertainty 
of principle, no vagueness of detail. 
The only secrecy of counsel, the only 
lack of fearless frankness, the only 
failure to make definite statement 
of the objects of the war lies with 
Germany and her allies. The issues 
of life and death hang upon these 
definitions. No statesman who has 
the least conception of his respon- 
sibllity ought for a moment to per- 
mit himself to continue this tragical 
and appalling outpouring of blood 
and treasure unless he is sure be- 
yond a peradventure that the objects 
of the vital sacrifice are part and 
parcel of the very life of society 
and that the people for whom he 
speaks think them right and im- 
perative as he does. 


There is, moreover, a voice calling 
for tnese definitions of principle and 
of purpose which is, it seems to me, 
more thrilling and more compeling 
than any of the many moving voices 


with which the troubled air of the 
world is filled. It is the voice of the 
Russian people. They are prostrate 
and all but helpless, it would seem, 
before the grim power. of Germany, 
which has hitherto known no relent- 
ing and no pity. Their power ap- 
parently is shattered. And yet their 
soul is not subservient. They will 
not yield either in principle or in 
action. Their conception of what is 
right, of what it is humane and 
hon@able for them to accept, has 
been stated with a frankness, a2 
largeness of view, a generosity of 
spirkt—and-a—universal human. sym-~- 
pathy which must challenge the ad- 
miration of every. friend of man- 
kind; and they have. refused; to ¢orm- 
pound their. ideals or desert others 
that they themselves may be safe. 


Would Like to Aid Russia. 


They call to us to say what it is 
that we desire, in what, if in any- 
thing, our purpose and our spirit 
differ from theirs; and I believe that 
the. people of the United Sitatés 
would wish me to respond with utter 
simplicity and frankness. Whether 
their present leaders: believe it or 
not, it is out heartfelt desire and 
hope that some way may be opened 
whereby we may be privileged to 
assist the people of Russia to attain 
their utmost hope of liberty and 
ordered peace. 


It will be our wish and purpose 
that the processes of peace, when 
they are begun, shall be absolutely 
epen, and that they shall involve 
and permit henceforth no _ secret 
understandings of any kind. The 
day of conquest and aggrandizement 
is gone by: so is also the day of 
secret covenants entered into in the 
interest: of particular Governments 
and likely at some unlooked for mo- 
ment to upset the peace of the world. 
It is this happy fact, now clear to 
the view of every public man whose 
thoughts do not still Nhnger in an 
age that is dead and gone, which 
niakes it possible for every nation 
whose purposes are consistent with 
justice and the peace of the world 
to avow now or at any other time 
the objects it has in view. 


We entered this “war because 
violations of right had occurred 
which touched us to the quick and 
made the life of our own people im- 
possible unless they were corrected 
and the world secured once for all 
against their recurrence. What we 
demand in this war, ‘therefore, is 
nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is 
that the world be made fit and safe 
to live in; and particularly that it 
be made safe for every peace loving 
nation which, like our own, wishes 
to live its own life, determine its 
own institutions, be assured of jus- 


tice and fair dealing by. the other 
peoples of the world as against force 
and selfish aggression. All the 
peoples of the world are in effect 
partners in this interest, and forour 
own part we see very clearly that 
unless justice be done to others it 
will not be done to us. y 

The programme of the world’s 
peace, therefore, is our programme, 
and that programme, the only pos- 
sible programme, as we see it, is 
this: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly 
arrived at, after which there shall 
be no private international under- 
standings of any kind, but diplomacy 
shall proceed always frankly and in 
the public view. 

If. Absolute freedom of naviga- 
tion upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war, 
except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international 
action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as pos- 
sible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of 
trade conditions among all the 
nations consenting to the peace and 
associating themselves for its main- 
tenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given 
and taken that national armaments 
will be reduced to the lowest point 
eonsistent with domestic safety. 

V. A free, open minded and abso- 
lutely impartial adjustment of all 
eolonial claims, based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in 
determining all such questions of 
sovereignty the interests of the 
populations concerned must have 
equal weight with the equitable 
elaims of the Government whose 
title is to be determined, 

WI. The evacuation of all Russian 
territory »and. such a settlement of 
all questiéhs. affecting Russia as 
will secure the best and freést co- 
operation of the other nations of the 
world in obtaining for her an un- 
hampered. and unembarrassed ‘op- 
portunity for the independent de- 
termination of her own political 
development and national policy and 
assure her of: a sincere welcomé into 
the society of. freé’ nations, utider 
institutions of -.her own: ¢hoosing; 
and, more than a welcome, assist- 
ance also of every kind that she may 
need and may herself desire. The 
treatment accorded RusSia by her 
sister nations in the months to come 
will be the acid test of their good 
will, of their comprehension of her 
needs as distinguished» from their 
own interests and of their intelligent 
and unselfish sympathy. 


Belzsium Must Be Restored. 


VII. Belgium, the whole world will 
agree, must be evacuated and re- 
stored, without any attempt to limit 
the sovereignty which she enjoys in 
common with all other free nations. 
No other single .act will serve 
as this: will serve to restore 
confidence among the nations in 
the laws which they have them- 
selves set and determined for the 
government of their relations with 
one another. Without this healing 
act the whole structure and validity 
of international law is forever im- 
paired. 

VIII. All French territory should 
be freed and the invaded portions 
restored, and the wrong done to 
France by Prussia in 1871 in the 
matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which 
has unsettied the peace of the world 
for nearly fifty years, should be 
righted, in order that peace may 
once more be made secure in the 
interest of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the fron- 
tiers. of Italy should. be effected 
along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hun- 
Sary, whose place among the nations 
we. wish to see safeguarded and as- 
sured, should be accorded the freest 
opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment, 

XI. Rumania, Serbia and Monte- 
negro should be evacuated; occupied 
territories restored; Serbia accorded 
free and secure. access to the sea; 
and the relations of the several Bal- 
kan States to one another deter- 
mined by friendly counsel along his- 


torically established lines of. alle- 
giance and nationality; and interna- 
tional guarantees of the political 
and economic independence and ter- 
ritoria] integrity of the several Bal- 
kan States should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the 
present Ottoman Hmpire should be 
assured a secure sovereignty, but 
the other nationalities which are 
now under Turkish rule should be 
assured an undoubted security of 
life and an absolutely unmolested 
opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment, and the Dardanelles should be 
permanently opened as a free pas- 
sage to the ships and commerce of 
all nations under international guar- 
antees. 


Independence for Poland. 


XIII. An independent Polish State 
should be erected which should in- 
clude:'the territories: inhabited by 
indisputably Polish populations, 
which should be assured a free and 
secure access ta the sea and-whose 
political and economic independence 
and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international cov- 
enant. 

XIV. A general association of na- 
tions must be formed under specific 
covenants for the purpose of afford- 
ing. mutual guaranteess ‘of political 
independence and territorial integ- 
rity to great and small states alike. 

In regard to these essential recti- 
fications of wrong and assertions of 
right, we feel ourselves to be inti- 
mate partners of all the Govern- 
ments and peoples associated 
together against the imperialists. 
We cannot be separated in interest 
or divided in purpose. We stand 
together until the end. 


For such arrangements and cov= 
enants we are willing to fight and 
to continue/ to fight until they are 
achieved; but only because we wish 
the right to prevail and desire a 
just and stable peace, such as can 
be. secured only by removing the 
chief provocations to war, which 
this programme does, remoye. We 
have no jealousy of.German great- 
ness, and there is nothing in this 
programme, that -impairs it, -Wwe 
grudge her ho achievément or distine- 
tion of léarning or of pacific enter- 
prise such as have made her-record 
very bright and very enviable. We 
do not wish to injure her or to block 
in any ¥ her legitimate jnfluence 
ar power. We do not wish to fight 
her either with arms or with hostile 
arrangements of trade, if she is 
willing to associate herself with us 
and the other peace loving nations 
of the world in covenants of justice 
and law and fair dealing. We wish 
her only to accept a place of equality 
among the peoples of the world— 
the new world in which we now live 
—instead of a place of mastery. 


Germany’s Spokesmen an Issue. 


Neither do we presume to suggest 
to her any alteration or modification 
of her institutions. But it is neces- 
Sary, We must frankly say, and 
necessary as a preliminary to any 
intelligent dealings with her on our 
part, that we should know whom 
her spokesmen speak for when they 
speak to us, whether for the Reichs- 
tag majority or for the military 
party and the men whose creed is 
imperial domination. 

We have spoken now -surely in 
terms too'concrete to admitsof any 
further doubt or question. An evi- 
dent principle runs through the 
whole programme I have outlined. 
It is the principle of justice to all 
peoples and nationalities and their 
right to live on equal terms of 
liberty and safety with one another, 
whether they be strong or weak. 
Unless, this principle be made its 
foundation no part of the structure 
of international justice can stand. 
The people of the United States 
could act. upon no (other principle, 
and to the vindication of this prin- 
ciple they are ready to devote their 
lives, the honor and everything that 
they possess. The moral climax of 
this, the culminating and final war 
for human liberty, has come and 
they are ready to put their own 
strength, their own highest pur- 
pose, their own integrity and devo- 
tion to the test. 


{> 


for a general peace discussion should be 
answered by the nations at war with the 
Central Empires. That each nation 
should speak through #s wecognized 
spokesman was the plan evidently agreed 
upon each choosing his own way to 
bring the object of the struggle forcibly 
before the world. 


The President kept his own part 
this plan a carefully guarded secret 
Three days ago immediately following 


the speach of Lloyd George he began the } 


of the messa he delivered 
His own Cabinet was not taken 
the secret. 
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Senator Dill ham (Vt.): The Pres- 
t’s definition of the aims of: the 
United States at this juncture possesses 
in its probable effect upon the Russians 
the most important. element of timeli- 
: The address, setting forth as_ it 
does the position of the Administration, 
ha sat value [I cannot believe that 
it strike throughout the Unite 


States complete harmony of public opin- 
jon with regard to the i ecific 
propositions which the 


has set 


forth, It is too much a departure 
from traditional principles for that, but 
the -concrete character of the fourteen 
specifications set forth in the address 
furnishes a b for discussion and # 

und work for the readjustment sub- 


Sequent to the war. 
Called “Clear as Crystal,”’ 


Clark (Mo,): The Presi 
» was Strong, cléar and ex- 


ker 


the most luminous of,the 
s utterances—clear crystal, 
who cannot understand. pre- 
t.the President-méans. js .un- 


tive Gillette, acting Repub- 


ican, floor leader in the House.(Ma yr 

4m in hearty .accord. wi the pre 

‘s address un he meant. univer- 

free tra by allusion to eco- 
nomic freedom, and I do not believe. ti 
could have been } intention. I que 
tion the wisdom of spec ring SO eX- 
actly the territorial limitations which 
the war should effect, for I doubt if our 
people are prepared to. fig for the 
Balkan boundary lines, for instance. 
But personally I ee with his pro- 


vmme even then, particularly the‘ de- 
of the power of the Turk. 


presentative Rainey (Til.):: A timely 
mes It fits in with Lloyd George. 
It ought to encourage the’ Russians. It 
ought to encourage the non-military 


party in Germany to oppose the military 
programme of Germany. 


Representative Cannon (TIll.): The 
sident is always strong in his ad- 
resses. I wish this one could be read 
to every man, woman and child and 
thoroughly explained in Germany. and 
| Austria. 
Address Pleases Socialists. 
Representative London (N. Y.): The 
President is performing the only func- 
tion the United States can perform. It 
was a speech of moderation and firm- 
ness—-a2 very courageous effort by a 


|great man to meet an extraordinary sit- 


uation. I wish it could reach the great 
ma S of the people of Europe. Alto-, 
gether it is a very promising declara- 


tion. 

Representative Hicks (N. Y.):. An 
excellent message. I am glad:it cooper- 
ates so closely with the purposes of the 
Allies. 

Representative Pou \(N. ©.): The 
clearest statement of our war aims yet 
made. ‘T'wo fine appeals are in it—one 
to the Russian people and the other to 
that portion of the German people who 
have some sense of justice left. 

Representative Miller: (Minn.): 
| language uSed° in discussing 
after the war does not re- 
flect the opinion of all Americans. Very 


VIGILANTES RENEW APPEAL, 


| Ask Senate Recognition of Petition 
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asked that bench war- Alsace for 
rants be issued for the immediate arrest | 


France, German 


| Colonies and War Indemnity 
| Called **Too Much.” 


Lonpon, Jan. 8.—Although reports 


from various sources indicate that Ger- 


| when he made his first war speec 
the 


The | 
economic | 


' likely the President does not intend his 
| words about free trade to be construed 
literally. When the war is over the 
mar of America should not be 
| opened up to all the world on a free and 
|}equal basis. The messnge is a direct } 
| appeal to the Prussian people. They 
j}now have a chance to turn back and 
travel on the road to decency. 


many is passing through a seyere politi- 
cal the revelation of 
her uncompromisihg annexationist policy 
in the at 
Litovsk, perhaps the most serious crisis 
the 


one 


cr 


caused by 


peace negotiations 


in 1 and 


her history,- wiith politic 


diplomatic leaders on side and the 


militarist chi on the other, the Ger- 


man newspapers whieh have been re- 


ceived here and -in the neutral cities 


near the frontier unanimous in 


are 


jecting as impossible the peace terms 


suggested by 


Premier Lloyd George 


his address to-the British labor 


eutral observers assert that the gap 


between the leaders of opinion in 


many has become a chasm so wide that 
it cannot be bridged. It is again re- 
ported, despite an official denial from 


Be. gn, that Gen. von Ludendorff, leader 
the militarists and the ruling mind 
in; the group > that conducti the 
affairs of Germany, hhas: gone so fa 

to threaten to resign in conjunction wi 
Field Marana: von Hindent if 


of 


is 


Dr. 
von Kuhlmann, Count Czernin and the 
other advoc.ites of a moderate peace are 


urge 


allowed further 
line, 


It i 


te go any Llong 
8 perhaps significant that no com- 
ment has been rectived from Vorwaerts, 
the leading Socialist organ of Germany. 
Austrian apers express the view 
that the repudiated a desire to 
dismemb Austria, and thus, the 
Nieue Freie Press puts it, the 
and Jugoslavs now. undérstand 
their friends in England 
France abandoned them.” 


Pr 


a 
“Czechs 
that 


and 


false 
have 
British 


Proposals ‘‘Impossible.”’ 


A Vienna despatch to the Pester 
Lioyd. (Budapest) that in political 
circles the peace conditions offered by 
the British Prime Minister are consid- |} 
ered impossible of acceptanc 


semi-official German organ, say 

“Even if Lloyd George now for 
vious reasons renounces the talk 
all kings f crushing aims with which he 
formerly was wont to make an impres- 
sion on the masses of his own people 
and the Allies, and if those points in 
which Ru a had the greatest interest 
were erased from the general pro- 
gramme of the Entente, there neverthe- 
has been Virtually no change in 
ngland’s own war aims, ‘They are as 
the result of the will for unre- 
stricted world power. 

‘Mr. Lloyd George 


the 


I 
before 
knows to-day, as 
1, that 
Austro- 
Ww as that 


the territorial integrity 
Hungarian monarchy, 
of> the. other.-allies of Germany,. must 
form- the .cornerstone .in the buildi 
of.a new: piece.- Nevertheless he adhere 
to his impe listic war aims with. their 
unmeasured:.demands .and.only -by,a 
change ‘in-itone ‘tries to-give-the impr 
sion that he takes “into account the 
teration. of the, military and 
situation...It, is characteristic 
and his allies.”’ 


of 


al- 
political 


of him 


“Cologne Zeitang’’? Opposes Accep- 


tance, 
T 
“Tf 


Cologne Zeitung 
these war aims should be 
Germany would be driven back into her 
position- in 1914, btu without Als 
Lorraine and the eGrman colonies and 
loaded with an immense war indemnity, 
faced with a dangerous Po State 
her frontier, and moreover, delivered 
the discretion of the Entente allies 
receiving goods, The -peace offer 
Premier Lloyd George cannot be 

cepted.” 

The Rhenische 
of Essen, an organ of the Krupps, says: 

“When Lloyd George and British 
labor demand Alsace for France and the 
German. colonies, Arabia, Syria and 
Palestine for England, and speak of the 
war indemnity we will have to pay, the 
|answer in view of the actual war situa- 
tion is, ‘It is too much. 
} , The newspaper thinks, however, 
‘the calmer tone in which Lloyd G 
spoke in worth noting, and adds: 

“Well, Lloyd George too will one day 


Says: 


fulfilled 


on 
to 
for 
of 


ac- 


Westfaelische 


become reasonable. Until then, the 
U-boats and Hindenburg’s sword will 
help.”’ 


The Frankfurter Zeitung says: 


of negotiating on the terms laid down by 
Lloyd George: It is a new war speech 
and a way to terminate the war wil 
only be open when the movement which 
has begun in Hngland and:other Entente 
countries is Strong enough to replace 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Baron 
Sonnino by.men who recognize the im- 


possible nature of such speeches and 
draw consequences from such recogni- 
tion. 


“How far we are from that time it is 
hard to say.” 
“No Alsace-Lorraine Question.’ 


The Nachrichten of Dusseldorf says: 
| “The main point of the speech is 
| that. Lloyd George binds Great Britain 
to fight to the last breath for Alsace- 

Lorraine. We do not believe, however, 
that the British people will fight to the 
| last breath for this war aim. 

‘There is no Alsace-Lorraine ques- 
tion for us and the speech cannot, there- 
fore, aim at promoting peace with us. 
It was intended to throw suspicion on 
the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. The 
sword alone can convince this enemy 
and make him ready for peace, 
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re- 


in. } 
unions. 


Ger- | 


that | 


Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zetiung, | 


ace~ |} 


Zeitung | 


“Only a defeated Germany could think ; 


The Boersen-Courier of Berlin regards} 


quakes In Guatemala, was esti- 

mated at six thousand. 

The traveller said that more 
than one hundred persons were 
shot while robbing the dead: He 
added ‘that many of the inhabi- 
tants of Guatemala were fleeing 
for safety to Mexico and Salva- 
dor. 


that the terms 
were exorbitant. 
“Not an inch of German territory will 
be given up,” he declared. “We must 
try to safegu ard our frontiers.” 
Asserting that the Bavarians, like the 
other Germans, were victorious every- 
where, the King added: “May we suc- 
ceed also in defeating out latest enemies, 


of Gérmany’s enemies 


the Americans.” 

The Austr press comments are 
Similar to the man. The Neue Freie 

of Vienna says; 
loyd Geors peace ms are noth- 
ing else than the ruthle idea, clau in 
many words, that force shall decide; 
} that the war shall continue until it has 
| been established unquestionably who is 


the strong Lloyd George announces 
freedom for all peoples ‘with the excep- 
ion of those under his own yoke.” 


says: 

*“Lioyd George recognizes the prin- 
ciple of self-determination and of the 
rights of peoples,only whe he ‘believes 
this principle could be put Suto effect 
favor of the Entente. He preaches eco- 
nomie war, and renounces only with .he 
fs atest precautior igland’s newly 

ablished m arism Thus in the 
ime breath he promises and refuses a 

ng peace 

Lloyd George’s in speech can 
ly no one the impression that the 


h Government seriously 


The Reichspost says: 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Neues Wiener Tagblatt of Vienna | 


“Lioyd George’s manifesto deserves | 
attention as the atement of a man 
| possessed by lust of conquest. It is use-~ 


less to human which longs for peace 


‘URGES BAGDAD ROAD 
BE MADE NEUTRAL 


ob-.| 
about ; 


H. Charles Woods Cites Its 
| Importance to Foe in the 
| Present War. 
SoA VI MEWS 
Charles Woods, lecturer and au- 


thor, a Sandhurst aduate and a fellow 


g 


of the Royal Geographical Society, ad- 
vocated in an address last night before 
the American: Geographical Society the 


{operation of the Bagdad railway at the 
conclusion the war on the basis of 
an international agreement. 

| “Whatever. concession may be offered 
ito the Allies at home,” he said, “they 
must leave no stone unturned to prevent 
the conclusion of a peace which would 
leave the enemy still in control of this 
railway.” 


Mr. Woods pointed out the 
importance of this line, which nearly ha 
been. completed between Constantinople 
the Gulf of Pers Three hundred 
miles.of the road were’ unfinished the 
beginiting of the war, he said, and in the 
stress of campaighing the Turks, allies 
of Germany, have been unable to com- 


of 


to 


at 


plete construction, 
}: While the road operating 4s far as it 
did was’a menace’ to the British cam- 


paigns in Syria and Mesopotamia:it’ was 
due to the foresight of the British com- 


|manders that the Turks and Germans 
| were forestalled. 
“Turkish reinforcemer and material 


destined for Mesopotamia had to be de- 
trained twic the speaker said, “and 
| the enemy was unabel to derive the full 


benefits’ provided by the Huphrates route 
water transport. This was due 
fact that the Amanus tunnels were 
complete and there was a gap 
; in the Taurus, 
circumstances. it 
ry to forestall the Turks and 
ate a Mesopotamian campaign 
improvement and completion 
of the railway. Extension the line 
was further hindered by the fact that 
the enemy» was compelled to util 
finished parts of the ‘line for: military 
yurposes. So in the Syrian campaign 
had the British delayed taking the 
proper precaution on the Bgyptian 
frontier until the opening of the Taurus 
and Amanus tunnels and until the com- 
peltion of the new railway on the west 
of the Jordan, the dangers of the situa- 
tion ‘would have increased enormously.” 
Mr. Woods said it was certain that 


for to 
the 
not 
thirty mil 

“In the 
was nece 
to inaugur 
before the 


of 


é obviously 


of 


and that the Germans:-must not be per- 
mitted to obtain control of it. 


“NEWS” BY WAY OF BERLIN. 


Wolff Bureau Gives Terms for En- 


| listing in American Army. 
Lonpon, Jan. 8.—The Wolf Bureau, 
the semi-official news agency in Berlin, 


j sends out this despatch: 

1 “On the stern front the following 
' wireless message has been made public, 
| probably by the Rumanian Government. 
| ““To All Officers—Soldiers wishing to 
1serve in the American army should ap- 
| ply to the American. Military Mission at 
| Jassy. The first condition is severe dis- 
;}cipline and unconditional obedience. It 
will be necessary for soldiers to obtain 
a recommendation from their officers. 
Preference will be given those who are 


NS 


willing to serve permanently. 


FINLAND IS CONGRATULATED. 


Reichstag Leader Expresses 
| many’s Best Wishes, 
i 


AMSTERDAM, Jans 8.—At the: opening 
lor the session of the Main Committee of 


Ger- | 


strategic | 


| 


the liné will be completed in the future | 


‘ters it was interpreted as an invitation 


3 


| specialti 


§ rindorse tie iLeariess, and orice O= 
News of Message. | gramme outlined by President Wilson. 1} 
i am particularly pleased with the posi- j 

| tion he has taken with ard to Bel- 

France, as I feel no peace | 


RAILS. STAND. TEST WELL 


| 

| gium and 

| terms should be considered without pro- 

| vision for the evacuation and restoration 

of these countries. The President’s pro- I 
| 


Wall Street Debates Whether) visions for the preservation of peace in | 
Wr j i Se the future show farsighted vision, which: | 
Wilson’s Action. Will Pro- | 

| 


Ss) 


| agreement consummated now.” 


should characterize any international 
long or Shorten War. 


‘SHIP OUTPUT IN 1918 
Will the speech: of President Wilson h aba 
before Congress yesterday, in which the | A 1) " 


Specific peace terms are Outlined, make 


fora longer orashorter war? ‘That was 


the question which stock traders asked 


themselves terday, while the sp 

was clic out over the wires and in 
the hour that followed of market trad- 
ing. Sentiment was very much confused 
and the old slogan of ‘when in doubt, 
sell,” was again brought into play. With | 
the end of the speech the leading stocl 


the 
declined from two four. | 
Later, on the covering. move just before | 
the close, of this loss was regai 

Announcement that the 
would addr Congress was entirely u 


lost from one to two points, and 


to 


2sident | 
n- 


expected, flashed suddenly into the 
middle of a morning in which stocl 
had been moving buoyantly, in ratr 

small ares, but with an upward ten- 


dency which edged them toward higher 
levels. 

The Street jumped to the conclusion 
that the address was to supplement and 
emphasize the statement of Mr. Lloyd} 
George. It bought stocks on this theory, 
and the theory proved correct. For by 
the time the speech was started its prob- 
ably news value was discounted, 


One Strong Spot in Day. 


Between the announcement that the 
speech would be made and its start over 
the wires was the strongest spot of the 
day. During this time United States 
Steel common touched Bethlehem 
Steel B 824%, General Ma- 
rine preferred 8€ , Reading 76, with | 
the stocks the general list to 
proportionate These prices 
were due: to ‘pri the open- 
ing and were two points 
higher for the whole, With 
wider gains in Ameri- 
ean Tobacco w bid up fourteen points 
and most .of the other tobacco stocks 
were influenced by the demand for it. 

Just befor the President, started 


973%, 
Motors 120, 


ott 


er 


on 
héights. 


k ibuying at 
from one to 
list. as. a 
the spécialt 


l¢ 


to 
speak the market quieted down and in 


the fifteen minute .or so. interval the 
were few and decidedly far be- 

ock broke and their cus- 

deserted the floors of the 

exchanges for places at the ticker side 


ther in expectancy until a 


hung 


and 
summary of the speech was flashed out 


from Washington, which occurred about 
ten minute after the President had 
started to speak. 

Moderate ling 
caused a decline, 
96% when the speech 
down to.94%, then reacted to 95, agak 
sold below 95, crossed 95, the half mar 
and at the moment the speech w 
finished was quoted at 95%. 


transactions then 
Steel was quoted af 
started. It ic 


Speech .Starts Downward Move. 


The al selling movement ‘started 
soon thereafter and ‘all ‘stocks on’ the 
list slid off from 1° to~2° points from: the 
levels when the speech)‘was-~ started, 
Steel dropped % points from that léve] 
the close, at 


to 


the day of: 1:44 i 

The range ‘tal the market der 
was follo generally by -the | other 
prominent stocks, There wer a few 


exceptions; in whith ah ofthe gains of 
the morning were not lost. American 
Tobacco, for instance, closed the day at 
155%, an advance of 10% points; Texas 


t 


Company gained 1\4mon the day and 
Sears+Roebuck 8% points on a few 
transactio 

The rail ocks, while irregular most 
of the day, sustained ‘relatively smaller 
net losses on the day than did the in- 
dustrigis, - for they had ‘not joined 
heartily in the morning adyance. te- 
flection of the various. interpretations 


put on the speech were easy to discern 
in the irregularity which preceded the 
close. 

Trading in 
was not large. 
some 700,000 
market . were 


stocks stocks days go 

The total turnover was 
shares. Students of the 
the opinion that ‘the 
early buoyancy was caused by the 
coming into the ring of a good sizedJ 
volume of orders which had been held 
up by interrupted wire service on the 
previous day, and that when these were 


as 


of 


exhausted the market beCame a pro- 
fessional affair, which was allowed in 
the main to take its own course. At 


S 


conspicuous 


any rate public support wa 
by itS absence, 


Called, Step Toward Peace. 


As viewed in the financial district the 
speech is the first direct step whcih has 
been taken toward peace. In some quar- 


to Germany to state her terms. Particu-' 
lar emphasis was laid in financial cir- 
cles on two paragraphs; one of these Is 
the determined fashion in- which the 
Allies propose to deal with the restora- 


STA 


STEA 
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WILSON’S HANDWRITING ON MITTELEUROPA 


SCALE of MILES 
50 WO 200 


American Youth 


The stress of international circumstances and the call upon all of us to 
defend what we have long heid dear adds another to the reasons which have 
always existed for making a Father and Son Week an occasion to which 


everyone might render co-operation and participation in ungrudging 
measure. 


An cee. 


« 


Secretary of War. 


(ec) by Harris & Hwing 
Newton D. BAKER 


en Million Ways’—Opens 
-Eight-Week Revival 
. in Washington. 


5 


ERS AND SAILORS 
LEEP IN TABERNACLE. 


“Intends to Preach 
ooverism and Patriotism— | 
ee Hit With Solons. 


«(Special to The World.) ; 
VASHINGTON, Jan. 7.—Billy Sun- | 
"s first day of rest—Monday, as|: 
al—was spent by the evaligelist in }; 


‘ar Baker and Secretary of the 
y Daniels, and to giving local 


ct the eight-week campaign in| 
ngton. . ° , 
nt Wilson was not at the| 


uw, ‘The President will be invited to 
nd the services at the Tabernacle. 


 ever—any any one who dont 

k him up in his battle against old 

: ser Bill is a sneaking, contempti- 

ble coward or, traitor of the worst 

sort,” said Billy.’ ar : 
‘| Baker’s Cordial Greeting, 

ello there, Billy,"” exclaimed Sec- 

of War Baker whon the Evan- 


v0) : 5 A : 
i ary Baker and Billy chatted 
fs Ree eke for several minutes, 
1d Baker said the would be-out 
the tabernacle soon to hear “‘some 
ng and patriotism.’ 
day went to see Secretary Dan- 
who attended the service at the |’ 
bernacle the first day. 
"~ hey're acouple of real birds— 
d Daniels!" declared Bully. 
re God-fearing, real red-blood- 
sricans who are on the job aid 
ing after the morals and spiritual 
re of the millions under them 


No Bootlickers Therel 
illy’s declaration Sunday that 
- “Congress is now rid of the grafters 
and bootlickers and is composed of 
the finest type of men in America,” 
made a hit with Senators and Rep- 
tatives. There is a movement 
ot to invite him to speak before 
two bodies in joint session. 
Among the schemes Billy thas in 
uind for the Washington campaign 
js one to urge Hooverism at every 
portunity. at hs 
“Why yell ‘i'm a patriotic American’ 
and then go cram and jam yourself 
full of food that may be needed by the’ 
ws over on the firing line?” he’ 
d to-day, i 
nother stroke is to offer t 
ed tabernacle to the sold 
rs as a Shelter at nigh 
ed that many soldier 
rines visiting Washington | 
e had been unable to 
~. ea v5 
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DETAILS 


| for 


| ment plants from 


PREPARATIONS 


More. Than Million and, 
Half Men Ready for 
France in 1918 


CLOTHING AND ARMS 
TO EQUIP ALL READY 


Reorganization of Department’ 
to Be Announced Mon- 
day by Secretary 


MADE PUBLIC 


Committee 
Covers Ordnance and Quar- 
termaster Branches 


Public Ledger Bureau | 
Washington, Jan. 10 
Secretary of War Baker sat before | 
the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs today, and under a grilling 
crossfire of questions gave his views of 
the merits of virtually every criticism | 
which has been heard’by the commit- 
tee respecting war preparations of the 
oRdnance and Quartermédster 
eral’s Departments of the army. 
If his testimony can be summed up | 
in its most important phases, it was 
tersely as follows: 


Statement to 


He said he knew nothing or at least 
| could recall nothing of the two offers 


of the Boston Wool ‘rade Association | 
to sell the Gvernment 
wool at preyailing prices. These offers, | 


Gen- |} 


ating, and that tomorrow he would 


1 


( 


| 


il I 2 clothing among the. 
| gate the matter of & ng the H acebanwarl 


refuted testimony to the effect 
production of machine guns had 


| tests of various types. He said orders | 

were placed for Lewis and other guns | 

before the tests which developed the, 
| Browning gun was held. i 
| He told the committee that the sup- | 
| plies committee of the Council of Na- | 
} no longer 


tional Defense was foper- 


| make a detailed statement of a reor- | 
| ganization of the War Department. \ 
.The Secretary agreed to cable Gen-° 
eral Pershing and ask him to investi- 


‘troops in France and inform him 
whether it was suitable for the climate 
and compared favorably with clothing 
| worn by English troops. | 
| Secretary entered the committee | 
| poom fortified with a bundle of long, 
wicked-looking stogies and a box of} 
matches. 


He took a seat near Sena-} 
tor Chamberlain, chairman of the com- | 
‘mittee, and after lighting up begged | 
| permission to read his statement. | 
| When he had finished he said he would | 
be glad to answer anyequestions. From 
| that moment until after 5 o’clock this 
afternoon he answered all sorts of: 
‘ questions. With a stogy elevated to- 
| ward the ceiling, his hands clasping 
{his knees and in undisturbed fashion | 
{he at times answered quickly, at other | 
times paused for minutts and fre-| 
quently raised a general laugh by a’ 
| sharp sally. 

Clears Many Points 

| ‘The net results of the day’s proceed- 
ings, according to several members of 
the committee, was that Mr. Baker 
cleared up many things that had ap- 
peared suspicious; that he was a keen 
| thinker, with great intellectual force, but 
(that despite his answers and keenyess 
'they were of the opinion that as far as| 
ithe ordnance bureau was concerned there | 


, |had not been a sufficiently comprehensive 
/lgrasp of the war situation and ade- 


'} quate preparations had not been ‘made a 


it has been testified, were made in the | 


summer of 1916, and it was said ac- 
ceptance of them would have saved 
the Government many millions of | 
dollars, He frankly admitted he did 


|not know anything about the weight 
| of cloths for uniforms and knew no de- 


tails of the fact that specifications 
_ uniform material had been 
changed. 


|®@ The delay in producing the Enfield 


rifle. he said, was relatively unim- 


| portant, “because the war was not on | 


us—it was 3000 miles away.” 

He gave the indication that in the 
matter of rifles he considers quality | 
above quantity, but added that we are 


now getting both. 


He asserted secrecy in the letting of 
contracts Was necessary in order to 
protect Government work and Govern- 
the nefarious de-} 


signs of alien enemies. He refused to 


jenlarge upon this subject for obvious | 


reasons. | 
; j 
Supplies Sufficient: | 


He told the committeé that Produc: | 


tion of clothing was now sufficient to. 
clothe all the troops: that sufficient, 


and that generally supplies of smuni-‘’ 


i 
tions, “wenegagicigge i 


its stocks of |) 


| rifles were on hand fer all the armies | 


/meet it immediately after war was de- 

*) 

: n 
with reference to the facts: 


That arms of the most modern and 
effective kind have been provided for 
every soldier in France and are avyail- 
able for every fighting man who can 
be sent to France in 1918, 


That an army of nearly a million 
and a half men, enlisted and selected 
Without serious dislocation of the na- | 
tion’s industries, is now in the field or} 
in training at home and abroad. The 
statément continued: 


“I state the foregoing conditions of 
the War Department's problem and 
some of the results attained for two 
purposes. in the first place, the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know. of the 
splendid effectiveness with which they 
have been. able to organize, the 11an 
power and the material power of the 
nation, in a great cause; and second. 
our army in France under General || 
Pershing and our, dllies are entitled to 
haye the benefit resulting from the de- 
pression of the morale of their enemies, 
which must come when the German: 
realize that the. American democracy 
has neither blundered nor hesitated, but 
actually brought the full power of its 
men and resources into completely or- 
ganized strength against their military 
machine. 


Army Without Precedent 


“No army of similar size in the his- 
tory of the world has ever been raised, 
equipped or trained so quickly. No su:h 
provision has ever been made for th: 
eomfort health and general well-being 
of an army. ; 

“By. the co-operation of all interests 
and all people in the country the natim 


| 
| 


is now, organized and set to its es 


with unanimity of spirit and confidence |) 
in its powers. More has been done than | 
anybody dared to believe possible. That.) 
there have been here and there erro 
of judgment and delays goes witho 
saying; but I \should be wanting in 
frankness were I to omit my own es 
mate of the real unselfishness and in- 
telligence with which my _ associates, | 
military and civilian, have applied th 
selves to this undertaking, and the r 
sults demonstrate the success of the 


efforts. ee ee 


' since September 1, has been about two 


ng tr 

United States at that time. 
thirty-first day of December, 1917, the 
regular army consisted of 10.250 oer: 
and 475,000 enlisted men; the National 
Guard of 16.031 officers nad 400,900 en- 
listed men; the National Army of 480,- 
000 men, and the reserve of 84,575 o1 
ficers and 72,750 enlisted men. In other 
words, in nine months the increase ha; 
been from 9524 officers to 110 856 oF 
cérs and from 2027510 to 1,428 650 men | 

‘During the war with Spain the’ 
army of the United States at its max'- 
mum strength aggregated 272,000 me- 
and officers, The army now in the field 
and in training is, therefore, roughly 
six times as great as the maximium 
number under arms in the Spanish-: 

‘\ 


“The total number already in the 
military service is one and a half times 
as large as any force ever mobilized by 
this nation. 

“A substantial part of our military 
forces was selected by the operation of 
the draft law, the execution of which 
has demonstrated both the economica! 
and the efficient way of selecting sol- 
diers, The law itself was drawn, its 
execution carried to a successful con- 
clusion, and the theory of the law. 
novel to our people, explained and made 
popular,. because of its* demonstratec 
fairness both in plan and execution. 

“For the training of officers tw 
series of training camps were held, fron’ 
which about 45,000 officers were com- 
missioned from civil life. This number 
is nearly eight times as great as th: 
number of officers in the regular army 
on the first day of April. 

“for the training of these soldiers 
sixteen cantonments have been buil', 
costing $134,000,000, with an average 
profit to the contractors of 2.98 per ceni 


‘Death Rate Very Low 


“The death rate in our forees in the 
United States from mid-September to 
the end of December averaged 7.5 pe’ 
thousand, and is. slightly less tha: 
would have been the death rate of mer 
of the same age at home. in 1898, the 
death rate per thousand was 20.14, 0 
nearly three times as great. Our deat’ 
rate in the army during the year 1916, 
just before the war, was five per thou: 
sand. Leaving out the deaths Gue to 
measles and its complications, our rate 
among all troops in the United States 


‘per thotisand. . 
. “For -the fiscal year 1915 Congres: 
appropriated for the War Departnient 
$158,000,000; for the fiscal year 191 6.—) 
$208,000,000; for the fiscal year 1917.) 
$403,000,000; for the fiscal year 1918, 
$7,527,338,716. In ®other words, taking 
1915 as a normal year, the appropria 
tions for 1918 are nearly fifty times as 
great. » i ey kay 
“The regular appropriations made b 
Congress for all governmental purpose 
for the fiscal year 1915 were $720,000,8 
000, or nearly one-tenth the 1918 approg: 
priations for the War Department alo 
“Of the total War Department approg, 
priations for 1918 $3,200,000,000 wags 
for the ordnance department, of whic 
contracts amounting to $1,677,000,00 
already have been placed. q 
“On the first day of April, 1917, th 
ordnance department consisted of ninety, 
seven officers, while now it consists of 
3004 officers, and, in addition, has 26,44 
120 enlisted personnel. ¢ : 


New Weapons Studied 


.*In addition to the selectt#n and 
training, of this new force, the making 
of these great contracts, and ‘the fol- 
low-up necessary in the manufacturing 
‘processes, a continuous study of new 
weapons and instrumentalities has been 
kept up, a constant contact kept with 
trained men abroad studying ‘the opera- 
tion of ordnance material in battle, and 
accordingly modifying designs and plans, 
here by reason of observation and ex- 
perience. : 

“Many of the classes of ordnanee ma- 
terial requiring to be designed, specifi- 
cations drawn and contracts let, were 
wholly unfamiliar to our normal .mili- 
tary practices. The trem h warfare ma- 
terial alone involves commitments of 


.the construction of new plants, 
SU inspection by inspecters 
: LAs, e trained in specially 


te r general's de- 
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& n 
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corps-on the first day of April, 1917, con- 
sisted of sixty-five officers and 1120) men. 
On tne first day of January, 1918, it 
consisted of 3900 officers and 82,120 
mer o 


was.charged by: Congress with the ex- 
penditure of -an appropriation @erre- 
gating for 1918 $744,000,000, or five 
times the 1915 .appropriat’ 
entire War Department 


in , 
7 charge: 
i 


} 
| 


} 


penditure of more than $% 
cotton goods the department had con- 
tracted for ‘250,000,000 yards of various 
cotton cloths, ; 


‘ufacture of additional 


o-operation of more 


There have been pur- 
god neo blanket , 
ovrcoating and more 
each of shirting 
‘involving an ex 
n $345.000.000. In 


“The aviation section of the signal 


“This division of the War Department 


e for the 


“The engineer department. for wl 
1917 ale was apbpropr’ 
d by the 1918 appropriati 


‘a 


with the expenditure of $390,000,000, or 
about 700 per cent increase. 

“There have been organized, trained 
and equipped technical troops of for- 
esters, stevedores and railroad construc- 
tion and operation men aggregating 
about 120,000, many of whom have been 
operating in France for some months,” 


Sums Up Department’s Work 


In summuing up the War Department's 
work, the Secretary gave the tollowing 
as its chief accomplishments: ‘ 


“First. A large army is in the field 
and in training. so large that further 
increments can be adequately equippé . 
feud trained gs rapidly as those already 
in training can be transported. 

“Second, ‘he army has been enlisted 
and selected withou. serious dislocation 
of the industries of the cuuntry, : 

“Third. The training of the army is 
proceeding rapidly and its spirit is high. 
The subsistence of the army has beep 
above criticism; its imitlal clothing sup- 
ply, temporarily inadequate, is n_. 
substan ially complete and reserves will 
rapidly accumulate, Arms of he most 
naiern and effective kind, inc‘uding a 
tillery, machine’ guns, automatic rifle 
and small ayms, have been provided by 
manufacture or purchase for every so) 
dier in» France and are available for 
every soldier who can be got to rance 
in the year 1918. "i 

“Pourth. A substantial army is al- 
ready in France,» where both men sand 
fficers have been additionally and spe- 
cially trained and are ready for ‘active 
service. ‘ ‘ 

“Hifih. Independent lines of com: 
nunication and supply and vast storage 
ind other faciities are now’ in .process 
of construction in France. 4 

“Sixth. Great programs for the man- 
equipment and) 
for the production of new instruments 
f war have been formulated ; 


| Criticisms Bear Fruit 


“T make this statement fully aware 
iat there have been produced before the 
members of this committee some expres- 
ions of doubt, difference of opinion and 
disapproval. The War Department has 
spent eight months hearing similar ex- 
pressions, analyz.ng 
conditions out of which they grew, per- 
feeting its organization) to prevent their | 
tecurrence, and all the while driving on 
+o the accomplishment of the main task. 

‘My military assistants and I appre- 
ciate the work which this committee has 
lone, and will value suggestions trom 
he committee-as a whole, from its indi- 
vidual members and from every other 
natriotic citizen which will enable us to 
earry on this work more effectively and 
more rapidly. fi 

“In the foregoing statement there are | 

wo exceedingly significant figures, | 
namely, that on the first day of April 
he Ordnance Department cons sted. of | 
jinety-seven officers and the Quartermas- | 
ter General’s Department of 347 officers, 
while they now respectively comprise 
3004 and 6431 officers. There was no 
ready trained body of men in the cour- 
"py who could have been selected sud- | 
denly to assume the highly technical and 
p cialized work of these two divisions, 
“fen of somewhat sim.lar training had t® 
he chosen. As the work proceeded sub-| 
Aivision and resubdivision pecame possi: |) 


ble. =. 


t ~ 4 
‘o sit with the Secretary of War and 
‘he Assistant Secretary of War, and to 


added from time t* time. 


;and the Allied Governments in 


| terials and labor. 


| tions. 


| prevented. 


them, correcting the . 


nplishing 
Created a war council, upon 
; neral Crozier, General Sharpe, 
neral Weaver, Ge 1 Crowder anc _ 
een designated 


‘hich council] men of capacity, either 
om the army or from civil life, will be 
The purpose 
f the council is that its members, being 
ree from the burdens of detail Pat 


stration, can take a large supervisory 

‘ew of all questions. of organization 
nd supply and give to the Government 
he highest value of their talents and | 
x<perience, | 

“Second. Under General Wheeler. | 
vith the advice of his military ass.st- 
its and of industrivl experts, the ma- 
‘inery of the Ordnance Department. is 
eing thoroughly reorganized in prepa- 
ition for the new phase of its work 
ipon wh‘ch it is now entering. Its sev- 
ral operations will be conducted under 
he direction either of officers already 
n the service who are now in a position 
9 give their entire energies to their ad- 
ninistration or by men specially chosen 
rom civil life because of their experi- 
nee and capacity. 

“Third. The Quartermaster General's 
Yepartment is in process of similar re- 
rganization and subdivisioning under 
‘eneral Goethals, who enjoys the uniqué 
xperience of having worked out at the 
Panama Canal problems of transporta- 
ion and supply of a magnitude- never 
until now approached jn the. history of! 
our Government. Here also the efficiency ! 
of the department is being strengthened . 


lby the calling from civil life of men of | 


Se Sh ie et ae OE eT aS 
'|the highest capacity to administer cer- 


tain of its great subdivisions. 
Defense Council Accomplishments 


“A new view of the work of the Coun- 
cil of National Defensé and of the war 
industries board is now possible. 

“The Council of Nationgl Defense is, 
of course, an advisory bo#®’ without ex- 
ecutive power., Its members have sev- 
erally the powers of their respective de- 
partments. The purpose of the council, 
however, was a reconciliation of con- 


| flicts and a survey of the national needs 


and resources. This purpose it has 
served and is serving. The general mu- 
nitions board and its:successor, the war 
industries board, with their committees, 
were organized by the council for the 
following purposes: si 

“Pirst. Assign priority as: among the 
several departments of the Government 
heir de- 
mands upon the industries of the coun- 
try. 

“Second. Advise as to supplies of ma- 


“Third, Advise on questions of price. 

“Fourth. Secure industrial and labor 
co-operation. 

“Fifth. Avoid enhancement of prices, 
confusion of industry, exhaustion of la- 
bor and generally to prevent all avoid- 
able evils which might result from the 
speed and magnitude of the new cpera 


it was admirably 


has accomplished a) 


“To these objects 
adapted, and it 
great work. 

“We can now see the entire situation. 
The initial rush needs are substanially | 
supplied. The technical corps have been! 
expanded and reorganized upon indus 
trial and efficient lines. 

“The coordination of ally needs with 
our own purchases has been effected. | 
An agency exists te prevent conflicts | 
and to adjust those which cannot be 
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War Secretary’s Course to/ sate | 


Declared Satisfactory to |, 
the President. j 


OPPOSITION MAY FORCE — 
REMOVAL FROM CABINET 


} 


Congressmen Bombarded by De- | 
mands for Change From All 

Parts of Country. { 

\ 

RESIGNATION POSSIBLE | 


TO END EMBARRASSMENT |, 


HI 
8 
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Executive Expresses Pride in); 


Achievements of Department } 
Despite Criticism. t 


BY ARTHUR SEARS HENNING. || 

Washington, Jan. 5—Will Secretary |} 
of War'N. D. Baker be retired after 
‘the continuing disclosures of ineffi- 
ciency in the war department? 

That Secretary Baker has failed is 
the contention of an increasing num-|) 
| ber of men, many of whom have main- 
| tained from the beginning that no 


pacifist is constitutionally qualified to |), 
the intended to take exceedingly great 
?care to avoid becoming anybody’s goat. 


direct the warmaking forces of the 
nation now. Mr. Baker came to the \j 
war department as a leader of pacifists | 
and has not changed his views, which |} 
include apprehensions of the spread 


of “militarism” on American soil. 
Congressmen Asked to Urge Change. |! 

The demand for the retirement of |i 
Mr. Baker is beginning to be echoed |} 
in various parts of the country. News- i 
papers have taken up the cry, and the ii 
mail of senators and representatives || 
is crammed with letters urging: action || 
to force his dismissal. : | 

Many of these say the country needs || 
' Theodore Roosevelt on the war min- 
misters JOD. 2: com, ‘ ; sm 

Mr. Baker has” his defenders, and 
i they are numerous. They assert that 
|the war secretary may. have been a 
, pacifist up to the time his country be- 
| came involved in war, but that there- 
|upon he became a militarist and de- 
| voted his keen analytical mind and his 
| genius for organization to the task of 
building a’ war machine in a remark- 
ably short time. 


il 


, MINNEAPOLIS JO 


‘Sunday, January 6, 1918. 


‘made by the secretary of war without 


‘months, until the president has pass 


ve that 


jof ordnance and Quartermaster Geni 


|posures led to increasing demands for 
\ the creation of a department or minis-— 


view of the president, were not; due to 


oy 


‘ 
4 


{ President Sati 
Whether con 
with the 
Certainly there is intense d 
tion at the capitol with ‘tl 
tions of bureaucratic ineptitud 
FUSES ond red tape and genera 
ciency, and the pes be of w 
frankly stated that he is respor 
Incidentally, it may ‘be 
the courage of his con 
Whether Mr. Bake 
is a question that w 
President \Vilson. At th 
president, I can state author 4 
is entirely satisfied with his secretary 
of war and has no thought of parting’ 
with him. This does not mean, how-. 
ever, that Mr. Baker will remain in 
the cabinet indefinitely. Circumstances 
may develop which wll make his re- 
tention impossible, whereupoh the 
public may expect to read the usual 
correspondence, consistin™ of a lette 
from the secretary of war announce 
ing his desire to retire and relieeacan 
president of embarrassment and { 
reply of the president reluctantly a 
eepting Mr. Baker’s resignation, 
Faithful to Executive. cal 
The president has good reason to 
be satisfied with Mr. Baker. There 
is no member of the cabinet who has 
carried out the president’s policies, 
complied with the president’s instruc- 
tions and reflected the president’s 
views, even on the most trivial mat- 
ters, more faithfully than Mr. Baker. 
When Mr. Baker expresses his opinjon 
on a military question the publie | ay 
rest assured that what he says coin 
cides absolutely with the president’s . 
view. No decisions of major importance 
and many of no importance haye be | 


| 


ee 


reve 


C+ 


the knowledge and express consent of 
the president, The fear of doing some- 
thing that will nov be. approved by 
President Wilson pervades the war de~ 
partment. Many decisions have been 


held up for weeks, and occasionally for 
ts 


on them, ‘ 

When war was declared on Germ ' 
friends of Mr. Baker undertook to warn 
sooner or later there would ke 
|tremendous war scandals and that there 
\would be an attempt to make him the 


sacrificial goat. Mr. Baker replied that 


President Fully Satisfied. 


As matters stand now it will take a 
storm of publie dissatisfaction to blow 
Mr. Baker out of office. Not only does 
Mr, Baker stand high in the estimation 
of the president, but Mr, Wilson, | am 


able to state on his own authority, is e 
tirely satisfied with the conduct ‘i 
war and with the preparations that have 


been made for putting an army in 
France. The president does not hesi- 
ae to say that he is proud of the rec- 
ord. 

With the revelations of inefficiency 
and with the various-eriticisms of his 
administration, the president has no 
patience. - As he said in his speech to 
the Buffalo convention of organized 
labor, he would like “deport all 
critics.” : 

There has been no inefficiency in the 
war department, in the opinion of the 
president. True, the - administration 
hastily created a war council an 
shelved General William Crozier, oun 

ye 


to 


H. G. Sharp. A 
True it is that the war department 
reorganized the ordnance department, 
placing its most important functions 
under civilian control, when the ex- 


try of munitions. But these steps, in 


0 the desire tp make 
ficient. ~ A 


‘be retired? 


bs ap rg : 

This is now the paramount subject 
of speculation {mn Washington as a re- 
's ‘of the continuing disclosures of 
clency in the war department! 


“eult 


“ 


onduct of the war. 


9 the war department as a dis- 
ished leader of the pacifists and 
changed his views, which in- 
ude apprehensions) of. the spread of 
ailitarism ™ on Americar soll. 

nand for His Retirement. 
mand. for the retirament, of 
Is beginning to be echoed 
arts of the country. News: 
i a, eh up the. cry and the 
nator’ and representatives is 
sd \with letters from constitu- 
Pain. ‘nets n jto farce, the dis- 


ey assert that 


.keen analytical mind and his 
for organization to the task of 


|. Dissatisied Over Methods. 
hether congress will be .satisfied 
‘defense of Mr. Baker remains 
seen. Certain it is that there is 
dissatisfaction at the capitol 
h the revelations of bureaucratic in- 
eptitude, sluggishness, red tape, pxd 
\Beheral inefficiency, and the setretarv 
war has frankly stated that he is’ 
onsibie for the state of affairs. In- 
ly it may be stated that ke has 
urage of his convictions. 


NS 


ARTHUR SEARS HENNING. 
“i Washington, D, ©. Jan, 5.—[Spe- Baker expresses his opinion on a mili- 
‘cial.J—Will ‘Secretary of War Baker tary matter the pubsic may rest ay. 


ited by the senate investigation of 


hat Secretary Baker has failed ts| yh6 presiden 
mtention of an Increasing num- ; 

public men, many of whom have 

ined from the beginning thati ment, Many decisions have been hela | tor Want of rifle, machine gun, or other 

acifist is constitutionally qualified; s» for weeks 1d occasionally tor 

‘direct the war making forces of} mcrshs until the presiuent pyssed’ on 
nation in the conflict in which the! the questions involved, 

‘States’ is engaged. Mr. Baker 


detenders and been made for. ‘putting an army in 


: 
"| State authoritatively, 
fied with his secretary of 
no thought of parting with him. This | 
does not mean, however, that. Mr. | 
Baker will remain In the cabinet in- 
definitely... Circumstances may develop 
which will make the retention of Mr 


wv Of n 
covery. of inefficienc: 


president is vexed by those who 


ae S e regard as a scandal the failure of the 
Baker {mpossibie, whereupon the pub- war department to arm and equip the 


lic may ‘expect to-read the usual corre. | troops called to service and the long 
spondence, consisting of a letter from} delays in manufacture of rifles and 
‘the segretary: of war announcing nis} machine guns, In the view of Mr. Wil- 
desire to retixe arid relieve the presi. | 80m the object is not to arm all the 
dent of embarrassment and, the rep | ee aie A eecoaee 
i i P is) 1 te r ? ” r 
agi ia Sezer ting who are actually fighting in France, 
i H ‘ d , ‘That has been the object from the be- 
_ Wilson Likes Baker, 


| ginning. 
‘The president has good reason to be Wanted Best Type of Guns. 
tatislied with Mr. Baker. There is no | 


member of the eabii.et who has carried | Jays in the manufacture of rifles and 
out the president’s policies, complied | machine guns and approved them. Ha 
with the president’s instructions, and | wanted the best rifle and machine gun 
even reflected the president's views, | selected. He wanted them turned out 
&ven on the most trivial matters, more | #8 rap Gea® pore Rie: but ‘ ci Pane 
vapidly enough to arm all the Amer- 
| gaithtuby (than Mrs Beker; When: Me, jcans ready to go into the trenches, O1y 
| account of the shortage of ships and 
| the length of training required for 
| mine-tenths of the army only ‘a lim- 
| ited number of men’ could be prepared 
for action. Consequently, in the opin- 
ion of the president, enough rifles and 
machine guns could be turned out to 
| and many of no importance have been a ae vee qumber of peti g erie 
| taade by the'secretary of war’ without | “sisson of the bear tyne of rifle ahd 
Vithout | selection of the best type of rifle and 

the knowledge and espress consent of snachine gun, 
t, The fear of doing some- The president is satisfied that there 
thing that would not be approved by is ‘not a single American soldier in 
Mr. Wilson pervades the war depart. | France held back from the. trenches 


éuved'that what he says coincides ab- 
éolutely with the presitleut’s view. Mr. 

| Baker {s a careful official and meticu- 

lous in this respect, 

| No decisions of major importance 


implement of warfare. He does tot be- 
| lieve it necessary to arm ail the men 
in the training camps for the purpose 
of training and is satisfied that the pro- 
duction of ordnance will be sufficient 
to arm every man completely by the 
time he is ready for the firing line. 
No Ship Board Criticism. 

Mr. Wilson does ‘not concedé that 
there is anything to criticize in the 
way the administration has handled 
the shipbuilding program. Hé is con- 

Tet were _ Vineed that 6,000,000 tons. of ships will 
| exceedingly great care to avuld becom: |) be turned out this year—enough to off- 
ing the goat.. set the destructiveness of German sub- 

As matters stand now, it will take a} ™arines. A A's 
Btorm of. public dissatisfaction to blow. The president has stated repeatedly 
Mr. Baker out of office. Not only does to callers recently that he is proud, of 


i ; the record of achievement presented 
Mr. Baker stand high in the estimation by the preparations of America to do 


her full part in the war. He asks you 


Warns ef War Scandal. 

When war was deciared on Ger- 
tnany friends of Mr, Baker undertovik 
to warn him that, sooner cr iater, there 
would be tremendous war seandals 
and that there would be an attemmt to 
make him the sacrificia. goat. Ayr. 
Baker teplie that he intended .o take 


{ 


and with the preparations that’ have 
lic has been transformed from a nation 
thinking only of peace into a’ nation 
fully caparisoned for war." ~ 

No Apology by President. 

Mr. Wilson ‘nakes* no’ apology for 
thé unpreparedness of’ the United 
States for war after four years of his 
administration and three and a half 
years of the European war, during two 
years of which the United States and 
Germany had been steadily drifting 
toward war. The president. does not 
believe in preparedness on thé’ scalé” 
LEE CL TET CLIT TE EE TT a LT 


Prance. ‘The president does not hési- 
tate to say that he is proud of the 
record. | ; 

With the revelations of inefficiency 
at the capitol and with the various 
criticisms of his administration the 
president has no patience. As he said 
in his speech to the Buffalo convention 
of organized labor, he would like’ to 
“deport all critics.” : 

Wilson Proud of Record. - 

There has been no inéfficiency in-the 
war. department, in. the opinion of the 
président. True, the administration 

| hastily created .a\ war council and 
_Shelyed thereon Gen: Crozier, chief of 
J ordnance, and Quartermaster General 


{ Sharpe a few days after the senate in- 


vestigation committee had exposed 
CLAY Se el . ,) = 
| they enecomings in arming and) 


-liequipping the troops. — 


to make efficiency more effi- 


Mr. Wilson was cognizant of the de-|, 


: 


‘ad 3 a 
y of the 


army will be 
trained and 
t ‘ rie#eed troops of any, 
4 were “when they 
went in. That willbe due to the fash-, 
joning of our war @epartment and the 
training in Huropefthat is supplemen- 
tary to the training at home. 

> that any Ameri- ! 
rirmy. If he appre- , 
t to raise an army | 
of 1,428,650 men eri we had only a! 
nucleus to begin with of 202,000 regu- | 
Jars and militia, h@ will, assuredly, feel 
the glow of patriofic pride that we say 
unqualifiedly is so}justified. 

Yes, there have been some mistakes. ), 
Let us admit ‘there has been lack of 
discernment, that there has been some 
delay in equipme But it Was a min- 
imum in every Bespect counting the | 
size of the army, raised in less than 
mine months of war and the inexperi- 
ence of the natibn, the nation that | 
never expected of dreamt of having 
to go in. ; 

The administration of Woodrow Wil- 
son has done, in #he nine months that 
we have been in#the war, what every 
English leader admits frankly it tool 
the great Kitchener and his colleagues 
over two years fo do, The English 
power was not really making itself felt 
until about the time we entered the 
conflict. It was fast spring and sum- 
mer that it smashed its way to great 
victories. It will, be next ‘spring that 
this nation. will} begin to show the. 
weight of manpojer that it is build- 
ing. Together Pwith- the English, | 
French and Italians it will drive the | 
foe back to its Jair or make it cry 
enough, so that just peace, not a 
German peace, will be the finish. EX- 
perience, logic and the American spirit 
justify the forecast. ae 

Our country’s weight is already mak- 
ing itself felt. is a gigantic base 
of supply “of “money, credit. and food 
and fuel besides men. It began-to sup- 
ply these essentials while it was call- 
ing to its colors its noble sons.. No- 
body realizes it~better than our enemy. 

Investigations are all right. The 
people run this couniry and have & 
right to ask questions and criticise. 
.But. there is nothingthat there is to 
tbe, ashamed. of... Honest mistakes and 
honest differences of opinion among 
‘leaders is the rule in. every nation. In 
‘spite of these mistakes that are frank- 
‘ly admitted there were few of them 
and the greatness of the accomplish- | 
ment of our government is not di- | 
; minished ‘an iota. | 

The -country, overnight, was called | 
upon to undergo the acid test. It has 
“met that test, and it is well on the) 
| way to speed the realization of the | 
i vision of humanity and civilization 
i saved from sacrifice to the envy, lust 
and. brutishness: of titled despots and} 
men who dream of world conquests 
for the peculiar glory. and ambition 
that. consumes them, 

Great! u 


Our ‘army is. that. It rep- | 
resents the most superlative achieve- 
ment in our history nee the Re 
lution, the cause il 
and the obstac! 
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AR DEPARTMENT 
RT TASK IN FULL, | 
BAKER ASSERTS 


Month 
or Charity 


Says No Army of Such Size Was 
ick Ever Raised and Outfitted 
Be So Quickly Before. 


ng to q 
but of 
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GOODLY FORCE AT FRONT 


Tells Senators We Have a Sub- 
stantial Army in France and 
Ready for Service. 


| ADMITS ORDNANCE DELAYS 


s 


9 
| Also Uniform Shortages, 


All’ the Men Are 
Clothed Now. 


but Insists 
Fully 


Special to The New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—An aggres- 
sive defense of the War Department 
against criticism of delay in equipping 
the army after the entry. of the United 
States into the war was made by New- 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War, today 
before the Senate Military Affairs Com- 


mittee, 
While frankly conceding that there had 


LAVING 


been delay in the early days of the war, 
Secretary Baker insisted that the War 


nforce Department had put through a huge un- 


s to dertaking in a manner that ought to 
make the American people proud. 
t. “A substantial army is already in 


France,’ he said, ‘‘ where both men and 
officers have been addititonally and spe- 
cially trained and are ready for active 
service.”’ 

The Secretary told the committee that 


rip losses 
a brought 


uation in ' 93 
& Unitea [every American soldier who needed 2 
Te export rifle had one now. The manufacture of 
Shela of | Ordnance of every character, he said, 
I. surplus | Was being turned out as fas as fac- 
pes tories throughout the country do the 
asked by work. ; : 
Secretary Baker contradicted testi- 


cut their 
mount to 
he nation 
brtage in 
ip is har-~ 


}mony that the army experiences a short- 
{age in clothing, insisting that whatever 
delinquency there was early in the Win- 
ter had been made up. He upheld the 
work of the Ordnance and Quartermas- 
roshas ter- General's: Departments, which -have 
aving of | been severely attacked by witnesses be- 
ee AE | fore the Senate committee. 

| «The War,.Department, -hé- said; 


e Leyer, t r 
}.. to en- }Confronted with a& ‘! stupendous tasix 


was 


” 


sala for } when America enteréd the struggle, and 
of war |it was difficult to get the whole’ war 
e under | Program going at once. 


““No army of similar size.in the his-| 


sures to | 

tory of the world has éver been -raised, 
ith the | Cauipped, or tralned” so quickly,” said 
ion has | the Secretary. ‘* No such provision has 
nills 30 | ever been made for the comfort} health, 
of the | #nd general well. being of an army.” 
the Al- Throughout> his testimony, © which 
nd? will | lasted six hours, Secretary Baker main- 
fet any | tained tha tthe War’ Department, in 

handling the job. ahead of it, had 


nfficials | 
next | 
ke suf- 
whole- 
to 


worked expeditiously and effectively. He 
did not deny errors might have crept 
in. . But whatever faults there had been, 
he said, were slight and did not mate- 
nisty interrupt of equipping 
the army. 


pyrts 


the task 


| 


lobably . 
Unpreparedness Deplored. 


n of a 
to. be The Secretary admitted, in reply to 
troop *®arching questions by the committee, 


e left | that the War Department might better 
- pest | ave started the work of manufacturing 

more rifles, machine guns, and heavy ord- 
hg the | "ance long before America’s entry into 


the war, but reminded the Senators that 
the department had no official warning 
j that America would be a participant. i 

Senator New alluded to James WW. 
Gerard’s assertion, in his book, that he 
had communicated word in 1916 to the 
Government that Germany intended to 
pursue its submarine policy to the end. 
The Indiana Senator wanted to know 
if the Secretary of War could not have 
ected upon that warning and started a 
preparedness program, so that America 
would be ready to take up arms when 
the hour struck for her to enter thé war 
en am not privileged to discuss Ai 
diplomatic matter,’ was the Secretary’s C 
reply. ‘ 

Senator 


ER 
Fall 


iCc- 
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McKellar plied | Secretary 
Baker with questions touching upon the 
system by which members of the Supply 
Committee of the Couneli of National 
Defense participated ‘in contracts for 
war Supplies in which they were finan- 
eis cially interested. Mr. Baker repliéd that S$ 
Bini pha system had been abandoned. 
. “ But don’t you think such a system 
Beas was wrong?’”’ insisted Senator McKellar. 
He “Theoretically, perhaps,’’’ said the 
bet Secretary. ‘‘ But the men who served 
htial upon that committee were men of integ- 
Fee rity and of the deepest patriotism. They 
ee took no advantage of their position. 1 
but | C22 assure you of that.’’ 
Gals “But would it not be poss'bie for } 
a favoritism to creep into such a sys- 
iA tem?’’ pursued Senator McKellar. 
vous “Not with the men who formed that 
sts | COmmittee,"” replied the Secretary. 
Senator Weeks asked the Secretary 
about the failure of the Quartermaster 
General’s department to take up the 
wool supply of the country last Spring 
when manufacturers in Massachusetts 
and elsewhére had offered their entire 
output. The Secretary asserted that 
there was no shortage of wol and the 
occasion had not seemed imminent for 
such a step. 


B 


| 


Insists Wool Is Available. 


“Experts have told this committee 
that there was a. wool shortage, a seri- 
ous one,’’ said Senator Weeks. Our in- 
formation is that the manufacture of 
uniforms and blankets for the army and 
navy will be gravely threatened unlegs 
steps are taken to get all the wool the 
market has in sight.’ 

Mr. Baker was unmoved in his insist- 
ence that plenty of wool was available 

“How is it, then that the Quarter- 
master General's Department has ac- 
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AIRCGRART PROGRAM BAKER DEFENDS — 


PROGRESSING WELL 


Howard E. Cofin Says Personal | 
Training and Equipment Is 
Up to Schedule. 


BUILDING CRAFT FOR ALLIES 


Quantity Production Already Begun 
Here—Big Purchases Abroad 
i for Pershing. 


? Special to The New York Times. 
_ WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—_Howard FE. 
Coffin, Chairman of the Aircraft Pro- 
@uction Board, issued a statement to- 
might on the progress made in the na- 
tion’s aircraft program, answering as- 
sertions that there had been Serious de- 
lays. 

Mr. Coffin stated the national avia~ 
tion program as follows: 

i1.—The United States to establish 
and maintain a great system of train- 
ing stations, adequate both in ground 
schools and flying schools, to pro- 
vide preliminary traiinng for the per- 
sonnel schedule. 

2.—To accomplish an international 
standardization in aircraft materials, 
in detail of design and types, and to 
achieve such co-ordination of effort 
as would concentrate the manufactur- 


ing facilities of the various aliied 
countries upon the minimum number 


of types of those machines for which | 
the producing equipment was best 
fitted. } 
** International specifications for air- 

craft. materials have been prepared 
under the direction of the board by 

a committee representing the Allied 

countries. A compléte co-ordination of | 
manufacturing facilities and _~ polici 

has been agreed upon between the Alli 
powers."’ 

-To ‘construct primary training 
machines of quality and quantity 
approved by the Joint Army and Navy 
Technical Committee. 

_** The production of standardized train- 

ing machines approved by. the Joint 

Army. and Navy Committee will be in 
excess of the needs of the program of 

Jan. 20.” ‘ 

4. To provide, equip train 
sonnel for flye and i 
cordance with sched 
by the Joint Army and 
Committee. 

“This program is progressing exactly 
on schedule. The training of both 
{iyers and mechanics Js provided for in 
this and in allied countries. Thousands 
of mechanics are being put into actual 
service with the allied forces. American 
flyers are in training in the United 
States and abroad and it is probable 
that the original program for pilots will 
be increased. 

5—-To provide raw and semi-finished | 
materials and finished parts. including 
motors, to insure the, consummation | 


per- | 


_recommendedt 
Navy Technical 


of the augmented allied aircraft puild- 
ing programs 

“This has been and is being -done.’’ H 
fc 


equipment of} 
i in France for the 
period of to June, 1918, in 
large partb } ase of fighting ma- 
chines manufactured in allied coun- 
tries, and to supply the machine tools 
and raw and semi-finished materials 
necessary to insure their production. 


6. To provide the 


the American fo 


ry 


| with 


| there 
changing 


“One of the first acts of the Air- 
craft Board after the’ passage of the} 
appropriation bill in Jule was to at- 
thorize the placing by General Pershipe 
of orders for several thousand fighting 
machines .in allied countries. Many 


of x 
been 


this 


terials 
shipped 
produc- 


worth 
have 
aid 


millions of dollars’ 
and machine tools 
from this country 
tion. 
“7—To 
machines, 
bombing types 
after July 1, 
shipment of 
overseas 2s 


_ “In accordance with 
inally agreed upon with allied Govern- 
ments, it was deemed “advisable to”pro- 
vide for advanced training overseas ad- 
Jacent to the actual theatre of military 
operations. The training facilities thus 
provided have been overcrowded, with 
resultant request that early arrange- 
ments fo radvanced training be made in 
America. To meet this change in pro- 
eram, delivery of advanced 
planes will begin this month. and within 
ninety days will have, met reauirementa. 
Tha engines of general design for this 
advanced training schedule are already 
in quantity production in this country.”’ 


to 


service 
and 
need 
such 


completed 
co 


nd 


for 
shed product 
tonnage might permit. 


fini 


the 


he plans orig- 


Producing Allied Engines Here. 


training | 


| 
} 
{ 


iwhich was being used by the {| D . : a th 
fore and which was inanufac- } sisted of of sand 475,000 
tured in large num ’ said Sen-! enlisted men, the National -Guard of 
ater Chs ain, " Itotook some time | 10,031 officers and 400,900 enlisted anen, } 
to change end to adopt.a gun of our own tional ot 459,000 men, and 
along the lines of the Le -Emfield rifle. } serve of » officers and 7F2,TSD } 


| 


Mr. Coffin’s statement continues: 

““In discu ng the accomplishments | 
of the Air Service in the consumma- 
tion of the army. program. it will be 
well to point out the impossibility of 
certain proposals, enthusiastically and | 
persistently put forward by word of} 


youth and in the We have seen 
end heard much 


* 400,00 airplanes” 


Press, 


of the of 


to be provided by the 


proposal 


United States within the next year. 
**In a country where one great in- 

dustry produces a million and a half 

motor cars per year, the fabrication of 


a. hundred thousand planes might seem 
easy, but actual figur based on three 
vears of practical in the 
war show that there are now between 
forty and fifty men of the auxillary 
service required for each active ma- 
chine at the front. If this same ratio 
should be adhered to in our service, it 
would mean that some 4,000,000. would 
be required in cur aeronautical depart- 
ent on foreign soil between our ports 
’ debarkation and the fighting front. 

“ very decision of the Aircraft Board 
has. been based upon the military poll- 


experience 


eies of thea front. Daily cable com- 
munications with allied countri¢s ts 
maintained. The freest possible ex- 
change of information, machine de- 


signs, and aircraft experts with foreign 
countries is in- éffect. 

‘Airplanes and engines of the very 
latest Huropean development are 
into production in the: United States as 
quickly as, and perhaps more quickly 
and in greater quantities than, in al- 
lied countries. The féat of getting the 
twelve eylinder U. S. A., or so-called 
Liberty Engine, from the first scratch 
cn paper in June to the beginning of 
production of quantity-manufacturing 
tools. in November, is . one . never 
equalled, even among the spectacular 
performances of the American motor 
ear business. 

“* Since the passage of the Aircraft bill 
in July hundreds of concerns have asked 
for contracts to manufacture ‘planes. In- 
asmuch as an organization of Govern- 
ment accountants, Inspectors, and- pro- 
¢fuction men must be maintained in each 
plant engaged upon the aircraft pro- 
gram, the complication, expense, and 
general impossibility of splitting np the 
work among a multitude of small con- 
tractors, each capable of producing only 
a. few machines, should be clear. Should 
the Allied Governments contemplate, as 
the war progreses a further extension of 
American producing resources, there will 
be no difficulty in building up new 
sources of_supply in exery line of the 
work, 

‘* Established plants of the motor car 
industry are being largely. utilized in the 
program of aircraft motor production, 
but automobile concerns are not being 
employed in airplane construction. In 
general, the statement may be made 
that not a single automobile facto is 
in any way involved in the plane-build- 
ing industry. The reasons for utilizing 
the motor-building talent of the third 
jargest of the world’s industries permit 
no argunient. 


Co-ordinating Committe (broad. 

“There has béen established in Paris 
under the direction of the Aircraft Board 
a, Joint Army and Navy Aircraft Com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the activities of 
army and nayy in foreign territory and 


to form a direct channet of contact be- | 
‘ | 
tween the Interallied Aviation Commit- j 


iee and the Aircraft Board in Washing- 
ton. 

“phe board has arranged with for- 
eign Governments for a, free interchange 


of manufacturing rights and patents 
rerning aircraft, for the duration of 
ihe war. TFindless business negotiations 


with foreign private interests have thus 
heen avoided and delays have been elim- 
inated and the expenditure of. many mill- 
ions of dollars prevented.’’ 


| 


} 


| 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


« 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 10..— Secretary 

Continued from Page One. Baker, in his statement before the} 

Be cee eR ES: ae Senate Military Affairs Committee, | 

cepted specifications calling for 35 Per) summarized the achivements of the 
cent shoddy in overcoats and 50 per War Department as follows: 
eent, shoddy in uniforms? *” demanded : po Row o er ! 


senator Mecl<ellar. 

The Secretary of War replied that the 
overcoats and uniforms issued to the 
army were in every way acceptable and 
that, until word to the contrary came 
from General Pershing in France, the 
War Department would hold to the 
shoddy mixture. 


| 


Special to The New York Tires. 


“1. A large army is in the field and | 
{in training; so large that further in- 
crements to. it can be adequately 
equipped and trained as rapidly as those 
already in training. can be transportea. 

“oo The army has been enlisted and 
selected without serious dislocation of 
the industries of the country. 

“3 The training of the army isepro~ 
ceeding rapidly and its spirit is high. 


} 


—<—$—$$——— 


War Department Set New World’s Record 
In Raising and Equipping Army, Says Baker 


operation of the draft law, in creatin: 
the major part of the army, as hayin’ 
proved itself ‘‘ the economical and effi- 
cient way of selecting soldiers.”’ 

“The law itself was drawn, its exe- 
cution carried to a successful conclusior 
and the theory of the law, novel to our 
people, explained and made popular. be- 
cause of its demonstrated fairness both 
in plan and execution,’’ he went on. 

‘Wor the training of officers two se- 
ries of training camps were held, from 
which about 45,000 officers were com- 
missioned from civil life. This was 
nearly elght times as great as the num- 
ber of officers in the regular army in 
April. 


, Army’ 


Health Never Better. 


contracted fot 250,000,000 yards of vari- 
ous cotton cloths.” 

To give, as he said, a further idea of 
the size of purchases in the Quarter- 
master’s Department, the Secretary 
quoted these items of purchase up to 


Dec. 29: fe 

Winter drawers, 25,000,000 pairs; Win- 
ter Undershirts, 21,000,000; woolen 
gloves, 11,000,000 pairs; wool Ught- 


weight stockings, 31,000,000 pairs; wool 
heavy-weight stockings, 21,000,000 pairs; 
shoes purchased for delivery to Jan. 


| 


1, 10,000,000 pairs; shoes purchased for 
delivery Jan. to June .1, 10,000,000} 
pairs; overcoats, 2,100,000. 


86,000 in Aviation Corps. 


| 
| | 
The Aviation Division of the Signal 
| 


; . = ,.|'Phe subsistence of the army has been) «475, os k BS aes 
The rag-sorting base in New York] Znove criticism; its initial clothing 52p- | % Onuthe ctrtining: (Of) kHese SOsine Corps on April 1, 1917, Mr. Baker said, 
came up, Senator McKellar demanding} ply, temporarily inadequate, is now sub- |sixteen cantonments have-been built, Fs ESAS aT RE HOR OE Core a OG 
to know why a contract had been made} siantially complete, and reserves will the Secretary sald, ‘‘ costing $134,000,- Seater Rate aie ta Lips 
th as i rapidly- accumulate. Arms of the most | po Atl Bs Tes § i y men, while on Jan. 1, last, it compri: 
hat gave a profit of 4 cents a pound,| i égern and effective kind—including ar- |000, with an average profit to the cons |; officers and 82,120 men. For this} 
when 1% cent a pound was found tojtillery, machine guns, automatic rifles, |tractors of 2.98 per cent. These canton.) division 4 Sle ala me ae ae 
be adequate. Mr. Baker knew little}|and small arms—have been provided b¥ |ments contain water and sewage fa- POR AT, GP DLOD NRO ata iadeeat 
about the rag-sorting contract, he said, | manufacture or purchase for every Sol- | ilitic aa aposaly plants olaane aggregating $744,000,000 for this year, | 
as that was left to the Quartermaster|dier in France, and are available for | ei ooc 2s SERBS Oy SU Oe: ae aaa ey or five times the 1915 appropriation for | 
General. every soldier who can be gotten to 1S, es Gy Lore DED Seg heey it Bhs as the entire department. f | 
“The Government has taken it over| France in the vear 1918. : hese s af Reebo AA a decut _ The Bngineer Department, for which, | 
now apd there has not been one dollar} 4 A substantial army is already in Ee avdaare a al oort OTe ts Rei in 1917, $53,000,000 was appropriated, | 
of loss,’ the Secretary said. France, where both men and officers ES eS eanead ay Sana B cp 1a = zed Neve was allowed in 1918 an appropriation of | 
“Je there was a mistake in making| have been additionally and speciaily | 77<0 aM eee Rene 7, a Pristine $300,000,000 or about 7TQ0. per cent: in-| 
such a contract—and I won't sag it was| trained and are ready for actiye service. 7 aa bee. ae diets: LAGS Rao ESE crease, d ‘ 
not a mjstake-no harm has been done,’’ |. ‘5. Independent lines of communi¢a-} ND he ee ree in enn Pal etae the | ‘There have been organized, trained, 
The Secretary of War opened hig testi-| tion and supply and vast storage and ltnited States Lor oararlasceptaaberntoll eee equippedtechnical troops of forest- 
mony by reading a statement dealing | other facilities are in process of con-ji.6 SHAGOE Deesnuey URS reds t7 (6 RG aS NA NCA et and railroad construc- | 
with the organization of supply work |Struction in France. | thousand, and { oT Aaa THU OUEST eee Ee ageresating 
when the country went into the war and *°6. Great programs for the manufact- | hae Neenah death Sate of. Wert OtaRTe about 120,000, many of whom have been 
the achievementse of the department | ure of additional equipment and for the sane hace ye BOTIE: In 1898 the death operating in France for some months, | 
since that time. After reading the production of new instruments of Wary)... per “thousand was 20.14, or neatly para ae Pe ee etiaienn ears 


statement, he submitted to quizzing by 
the committee. Throughout his evidence 
Mr. Baker puffed a cigar. He spoke 
quickly and bore himself with the confi- 
dent air of one who felt he had mastered 
a big job, and was not afraid to say so. 


Questioned About Rifles. 

Senator Chamberlain opened the ques- 
tioning of the Secretary by mentioning 
before the committee in criticism of the 
failure adequately to equip the army 
rifles, machine guns, and heavy 
tillery when the United States went 
into the war. 4 

“The supply of rifles is. of course, 
now entirely adequate, and the accumu- 
lation of a reserve is going on very 
rapidly,’’? replied Mr. Baker. “When we 
went into the war we had the best rifle 
which had yet been devised in the world. 
Everybody agreed that the Springfield 
was the best military rifle.” 

“T want to suggest that the statement 


gsc 


i that everybody agrees that the Spring- 


is the best 
far from the 
‘* Also, 


field rifle, excellent as 
ifle in the world, is v 
st,’’ interposed, Senator Weeks, 

have been grave doubts about 
the form of ammunition. ex- 
pressed by those competent to pass upon 
it.” 
‘1 do not pretend to have talked to 
everybody in the world, but I can say 
that those with whom I have talked, 
without dissent or exception, have 
‘eed that the Springfield is the best 
fle the world has ever had,” replied 
Baker. “I would have supposed 
difference of opinion might exist 


that 


own arsenals, and adopted the Enfield, 


and they were manufactured, by 


slower process.” 


Adequately Supplied Now. 


“That is perfectly true,” admitted the! 


Secretary. 
“Criticism has grown out of it because 


the young men in the cantonments were 
them 


stings and’ are without 


without 
now.” 


English } 


a} 


commented Senator Charabertain. | 


have been formulated. 

“7 No army of similar si#e in the his- 
tory of the world has ever been raised, 
equipped, or trained so quickly. No such 
provision has ever been made for tho 
comfort. health, and general well-beinz | 
of an army. The health reports for De- | 
tcember, for a variety of reasons, became | 
suddenly_less favorable than for the pre- 
ceding months; but the unfavorable con- 
i ditions have been met and improvement 
is already apparent.” 

Mr. Baker explained that he had par- 
ticularized as to the achievements of pe 
War Department because ‘the Amert- 
can people are entitled to know of the 
splendid effectiveness with which they 
have been able to organize the man- 
power and the material power of the 
nation in a great cause, and, also, B- 
Cause our army in France under General 
Pershing and our allies are entitled to 
have the -benefit resulting from the de- 


| 


\ : 
;+ called the “ splendid sanitary 
jof the cantonments. 


Our death rate tn 
just be- 


three times as great. 
the army during the year 1915 
fore the war, was 5 per thous: 


ing out the deaths due to mea anc 
its complications, our rate ameng all 
troops in the United States, since Sept. 
, has been\ about 2 per tho That 


will bé the average for the year. 
Secretary Baker pointed to the low 
death rate as indicative of what he 
System’ 


Going into the money put at.the a 
posal of the War Department, the Seci 


is- 


p ion of the morale of their enemies 
which must. come when the Germans 
| realize that the American democracy 


has neither blundered nor hesitated, but 
thas actually brought the full power of 
jts men and resources into completely 
organized strength against their military 
machine.’” 

“YY make this statement fully awerte } 
that there have been produced before 
the members of this committee some 
expressions of doubt. difference of 
opinion, and disapproval,” said the Sec- | 
retary. ‘‘The War Department. has 
spent. eight months hearing similar ex- 
pressions, analyzing them, correcting 
the conditions out of which they grew 
perfecting its organization to prevent 
their recurrence; and all the while driv- 


meting the strength of the army. On 


Dee. 31, he Nar army. cor 


enlisted men. 

other words, 
; > has be 
| 110,835 officers ; 
{ men. 

‘‘ During the war wif 
of the United States at its maximum 
strength aggregated 272,000 men and of- 
ficers.° The army now in the field and 
} ine training .is, therefore, -reushly.-sf: 
times as great as the maximum nurtber 
under arms in the Spanish-American 


the 
to 


in nine months 


h Spain, the army 


} 


“Not now. They are adequately sup- | we The number already in the mili 
plied,” replied Mr. Baker aya } te service is one and a half times us 
“Tt has been done ti within less} large as any force ever mobilized 

than thirty days suggested Senator } this nation.’ 
Chamberlain. } of War spoke 


within the 


Secretary. 


‘« [indoubtedly, 
* s 


conceded the 


x } 
last thirty 


tary said that in 1915 .Congress ap- 
propriated. for the 

$158,000,000; for 1916, 

1917, $403,000,000;. for 

$35,716. 

“In other words, 1915 as a 
normal year. the appropriations for 1918 
sre nearly fifty tim , > ne com- 
mented. 

Of the appropriation for 191S. the 


Secretary said, $3,200,000,000 for 
the Ordnance Department. 
comparison,’ he spoke of the value of 
the products of all iron and \sreel in- 
dustries in the United States im.1914 as 
$900,000,000, or jJess> than one-third of 
the amount to be expended by the Ord- 


nance Department. Of the $3,200,000,000 
appropriation the Ordnance Depart- 
ment has already placed contracts 


amounting to §1,677,000,000, Mr. Baker | 


said. 
Growth of Ordnance Force. 
On April 4, 1917, the Ordnance De- 
partment comprised ninety-seven com- 
| missioned officers, he said, while it now 


jas to the wisdom of making a change ing on to the accomplishment of the | yas 3.004. officers, and, . besides; 26,120 
in the type of ammunition used at this | Main task. : " 
jstage.”” any a Sar eae élisted personnel. 

3 : Siz 2 ¥y 5. 4 ae ee 
Phe cartridge t anged to a) Han rne UR SEN ie “Jn addition to the gelection and 
| rimless ae the, Se Boats a oat In opening his statement the Secre-| training of this new force, the making | 
te avoid jamming in e gun. and the} Le | : : suet 
EHAUES Had “beet justi ed. When. the | tary said: : jof great contracts, and the follow-up | 

l United States went into the war, he} “In April, 1917, the regular army jnecessary in the manufacturing proc 
said, the National Guard had about $00,- | comprised 5,571 officers and 121,797 en-} esses, . ponenuo nese Sharh ieee | 
( = i fj if j her ; . ~ : S ¢€ s “] at : s e REPL | 
000 "Springfield rifles. Besides, there | jisted men; the. National Guard in Fed 1 ORAS aan a t kept with trained 
ere Wrag-Jorgensen } n storage. . 4 BALE |) UD, @ constant contac ep trained 
“One of the crit s indulged in| eral service, approximately 3,733 ‘offi-|n-en abroad studying the operation ot 
against the Ordnance partment has and 76,718 enlisted men, and the | ordnance materia} in battle and accord- 
been that, notwithsanding that we were serve, 4,000 enli men. At that | ingly modifying designs and plans here } 
leallinge into the -serviee 1,500,000 youns time approximately officers were in ; by reason of observation and { 
men, we abandoned the S izfield rifle, | the reserve on. ina re duty, so they | ence,’’ the Secretary said. ‘ The trench | 
which was being manufactured by our | could not properiy be considered in esti- | warfare 1 terial alone involves con- | 
1 } { tracts of $282,000,000; Some of the con- 


our industries had to be adapted to their 


} nufacture. 

H For the Quartermaste General's 
| Department in 1918 $38,018,000,000 was 
appropriated,” the Secretary said, “‘.or 


priations for all Governmenta 


_ a5 


, 1915 appro 
On April 1 there were 3 


| purposes. 


\ ficers in the Quartermaster Corps. while 


on Jan. 1 iast there were 6.431 officers 

*“On the first day of January, 1918 
nearly $2,600,000,000 of the 
tion had been obligated by contracts o7 


experi- | tries 


tracts cover instruments so modern that | 


| more than four thnes as great as the} cannot be prevented. 


7-of- | and all people in the country 


appropria- | 


Secretary went on, ‘' show the magni- 
tude of operations of the War Depart- 
ment. These results have been achieved. 


Purpose of War Council, 

Mr. Baker went into the reorganiza- 

tion of the War Depariment on Dec. 
15, when the War Council was created, 
comprising General Crozier, who had 
been Chief or Ordnance; 
Sharpe, Quartermaster. General; 


} 


Gen- 


eral Weaver, General Crowder, and the 
w 


@ were appointed to 
ry of War and As- 
sistant Secretary of War. To. this 
council, he said, ‘men. of capacity, 
| either from the army or from civil life, 
will be added from time to time. 
council 


Chief of Staff, 


t with the Secret 


ig that 


jdens of detail administration, can take} 
;a large ervisory view of all ques 

ltions of organization and supply, 

give to the Government. the highest 


he explained. k 
After going into the functions of the 
Council of National Defense, which he 
described as ‘‘ a conciliation of conflicts 
land a survey of the national needs 
and resources,’ the Secretary said that 
the couneil’s work had been effective. 
“Tt has served and is still serving its 
purpose,’ he said. “‘ The general mu- 


} 
| 


i nitions board and its successor, the 
| War Industries Board, were organized 


the Council of National Defense to: 
{.\ Assign priorities as among the 
several departments of the Government 
and the allied Governments in their de- 
| mands upon the industries of the coun- 


by 


| tr i e 
| ~ Advise as to supplies of ma~ 
} als and labor. : hi 
Advise on questions of price. | 
“Secure industrial and labor co- 
operation. 2 
cle Avoid enhancement of prices, con- 


fusion of industry, exhaustion or labor 
and generally to prevent all avoidable 
{evils which might result from the speed 
| and magnitude of the new opera 

The Munitions Board and War 
3oard, Mr. Baker said, had 
complished a great wor 


Indus- 
‘ace 


e 


inized upon industrial 
and efficient lines. The co-ordination of 
liv needs with our own purchases has 

sn effected. An agency exists to pre- 
conflicts and to adjust those which 


| panded and reot 


seer 
yent 


11. ““}y the co-operation of all interests 


set to task with 
nd confidence in its 


is now organized and 
| unanimity. of spirit a 
powers. More : 
body dared to believe possible. 


| «That there have been } 


disbursements,”’ Said Mr. Baker. ‘'Inj}errors of judgment a > f 
woolen goods 3s nm alone. the.co- } out saying; but Tt should be wanting’ in 

{ nation of over 900, mills was involved. } frankness were T to omit my Own | 

|; This séction alone has: purchased ovet | mate of the real unselfishn and 

| 19,000,000 blankets, 20,000,000 yards of | tellisence with which my a ociates, 


overcoating. and over -30,000,000 
} each of shirting flannel and suiting. in 
voiving an expenditure of over $345,000, 


vards 


Be 


military and civilian, have app 
selyes to this undertaking, and 
demonstrate the success 


the haste 


Jater McKellar alluded to evidence | obligations to use greatest 
General Cro that all the men] possible in getting the armed men to the 
who needed guns would not have them | front,” interruptdd Senator Weeks. 
until Feb. 15. ; |“ The criticisrm has been made against 
"“T think he must have had in mind) the Ordnance Department, and it seen 
that the completion of the first. draft} to me to have some reason behind: it. 
would bring in. substantially 100,000 | There haS: been too great a desire for 
more men, but I understood the facts | technicality and too little ‘pep’ in ad- 
to be, and it is more or less immaterial, | vancine the necessities of the army 
that every man now in camp in this | rom that bureau.’ 
country Who ought to have a rifle has “You. realize this is a question of 
a rifle,” was the retary's reply. | judgment.’ retorted the Secretary. 
“1 tt if you h orts from the |*emne battle front was 38,600 miles 
eantonment command that, they | awayv—" 
would near bear you out,” said Senator | my mind. it does not make any: 
Chamberlain. Sosy | difference whether it s 5,000 miles 
“T have no desire to stress the point, | away or 1 mile away,”’ broke in Sen- 
yered the Seer cy: : . |ator Weeks. ‘Our obligation was the 
ink it is relatively unimportant. \ same Ma 
it is contended that the men should ane Tt does make a difference whether 
have had the rifles, and the delay IN) s+ 35 1 mile or 5,000 miles,”” insisted Mr. 
furnishing them was_ Cé ised by this Baker. ‘You can get your men 1 cute 
change made by the Ordnance Depart: | very quickly. but you ‘can move them 


ment,’ insisted Senator Chamberlain. 


“*T think the dela) i 
change the Ordnance Department made, 
was the reply. {*1 approved the change 
I think we acted rightly in so doing. 


7 was caused by the 


10,000 miles very slowly.” 

Senator Chamberlain wanted to know 
what steps the War Department took to 
develop the-character of arms America 


would use in the event of going into 


“Im the Jast analysis, the guns WeT®/ ihe war, from the time war broke out 
not furnished these young men?”’ asked | in 1914. The Secretary did not lenosy: 
Senator Chamberlain. the said, but he had no doubt the Ord- 

“That is true,” assented the Secretary. |nance Department had in mind the 


criticism ”” 
oyer the delay 


changeable, but added: 


of rifles is now much niore largely in 
terchangeable and is wholly adequate 
really anticipating the country’s needs 
I think any loss of time which brough 


{sults by getting a greater’ interchange 
ability I should call it efficiency rather 


than inefficiency.” 


could get to France in a year.” 
used by the continental armies of Eu 


them,’”’ argued Senator Chamberlain. 
“FHxactly so,’’ assented Mr, 
“When we started in. the war the per 


high, but the use of other implement 
of war and the different character o 
this war, considering the evolution o 


of rifles per thousand men so 
Jower that every European country ha 
@n enormous accumulation of resery 
rifles in excess of what it expected t 
provide for ita forces.’’ 

“Tt is a fact, however, is it not, tha 
the war was on us to a sufficient.exten 


get them, and in their haste, due to th 
ack of rifles, men went on board trans 
ports without having fired a rifle? 
asked Senator Wadsworth. 

“} said the war was not on us in th 
sense that the enemy was not at ou 


trained, but the body of m: 
away were men who had fired rifles.”’ 


‘“The fact that war was not on.u 
| directly did not absolve us from an 


t 


Senator Chamberlain spoke of ‘* serious 
of the Ordnance Department 
due to altering the rifle 


“In view of the fact that the supply 


on the highest percentage of allowance 
for wastage by all the troops that we 


“Tf you use the same basis that was 
rope, we did not have enough to supply 
Baker. 


centage of wastage was estimated very 


large forces, have made the percentage 
much 


as to impel the Government to send 
troops to France as fast as they couid 


en who went 


Springfield rifle. 
Recalls Gerard's Warning. 


BO aS to as it A i ata oe Sénator Chamberlain failed to under- 
Senator said ‘‘in iciency é CON | z seat 

alleged against. the Ordnance Denart- stand, he said, why the War Depart- 
ment. Secretary Baker admitted there ment had not started early in the war 
was delay in making the rifles inter-| geveloping the Springfield, or some other 


rifle, so as to have the army adequately 


equipped. 
Senator New alluded to the statement 


of James W. Gerard, in his book, that 


* 


t 


us interchangeability of parts|in May, 1916, he had, in his official 
Nera if Akita. ei . capacity as Ambassador to Germany, 

Os 16 criticism goes only to the in-j.. : , ; a i 7 ieee 
efficiency or alleged inefficiency of the |” notified this country that Germany 
Ordnance Department,” insisted Senator | would renew and continue her_ policy 
Chamberlain. of submarine warfare. The Senator 

Tt {a not inefficiency to change one’s| asked if the Secretary knew of that 
mind and to get something better than | Warming at the time. Mr. Baker oe 
you had previously determiacd upon,” not say whether he knew of it. It 
replied Mr. Baker. ‘‘If the Ordnance did not make any impres ton on you, if 
Department found it could get better re- | you did ‘not know it? asked Senator 

Lj New. 


“Any information I had on thet sub- 
ject was of a confidential character, 
was the Secretary's answer. 


“ discuss diplomatic matters,” 


Senator Wadsworth brought out that 
in 1916, after Ambassador Gerard’s word 
Government's 
larsenals that produced Springfield rifles 


-lto the Government, the 


were idle. 


Mr. Baker insisted: that he could not 


| 
iThat the Lewis gun had ney beer 
presented to the department a per 
fect weapon chambered for Americar 
ammunition up to that time,’ he 
Senator McKellar sugges that, 


2 


= 


machine gun at the start of the war 
the War Department should have ac 
cepted the Lewis gun, which had beer 
in use by the British forces for 
years. He reminded the Secretary tha 


j what gun to use, when the 
was adopted as the official army gun 
The Secretary maintained that th 
Lewis gun ¥ 
} its effectiven 
“ Are you entirely satisfied, so far a 
jall ordnance is concerned, with th 
\progress the department has 
tasked Senator Weeks. 

‘““T don't say that the departmen 
might not have expedited some phase 
of its work,” Secretary Baker replied. 
| “In what have we failed?’ 
| The Secretary hesitated and answered 
i 


S¢ 


iT can’t answer it that way; J can’ 
jpick out any particular place.” 


as 
there was urgency for any character of 


three 


but: the | cut 


Congress had appropriated $12,000,000 in | 
Augus 1216, for machine guns, 
War Department did nothing up 


3 ‘ ce Y a p to} There 
May 1 but try to make up ite mind |\ineluding overcoats, blouses, trous 
Browning | i 


s accepted when it proved | jg} 


made? ”’ 


“overnight we changed from a free 
and competitive market to one in which 
the Government was the monopolizing 


n 


; buyer.’ 

“Some substitutions of materials 
were authorized,’ Secretary Baker con- 
=i tinued. ‘* Manufacturers overesti- 
1) mated their. own capacity. The early 
dispatch abroad of special forces, such 
as jstevedores and railroad employes, 


ti 


j 


was a shortage of many articles, 


others. They wet 
we anticipated. 
now substantially 


|and perhaps some 
far greater than 
equipment 


} 
e| 


is 
s 


| 


e | ing secured.” 
The Secretary said it had to be de- 
! cided whether to call out more men 


s|than could be readily equipped or call 


out only those for whom equipment 
Was ready. 
: “The course actually taken was to 


reconcile these views, calling out the 
forces as rapidly as we could anticipate 
their equipment, and I have no reason 


t 


“he initial rush needs of our army 
re substantially supplied,”’ he went on. 
The. technical corps. have been ex-| 


ed others from getting the business. 


| 


has been done than any-} 


of their} 


into the early supplies gathered, | 


eIni- } 


eomplete, and reserve supplies ‘are be- |} 


| Senator Weeks asked if all available LTC 

j ammunition production facilities were | to change my opinion since,”’ he con- 

} being used. tinued. ‘’ The net result was a tem- 
“No, not all?” said Secretary Baker, | porary shortage of a few weeks, in 

i but all will be when we need them.” | some equipment such as overcoats, but 
The arrangement to get British and | there was not in my judgment any seri- 
French ammunition. for artillery, hej ous or continued shortage.” 

said, was “safe as far as it goes,”’ but Senator McKellar asked what author- 


he said the principal reliance was place 
on American sources. 

When Senator Weeks again asked 
jhe could suggest anything thet woul 


duction, Secretary Baker replied: 


work will help. 
of anything I’ve done 
date now.” 


it. I’m up 


Wants a Powder Plant. 


Secretary Baker said he thought 
Federal powder plant advisable. 


du Pont offer to build and operate 
plant at cast, hut Secretary Baker e 


mistake of judgment when the Lus 
tania was sunk, in not 
preparations for war. f 

‘Tt would have been very wise,’ 


M 


it 


be helpful in speeding up ordnance pro- 


to! 


Senator Chamberlain referred to the| many times. 


1 
x=} 
plained the offer was to build a plant} 


j Senator New asked if there was any 


beginning 


Baker replied, ‘‘ if a dozen years ago the, 
ordnance Department had .begun prepa~ 


dj ity 


General Sharpe’s purchasing powers. 


dj} the army,’’ Mr. Baker answered. 


ithe Secretary could fix prices as 


jihad testified that contracts aggregatin 


of law there was for taking away 


‘In the first place I was the head of! 
“Tn 
the seenod place the law provided that 
. , t he 
“T can’t think of anything that your] deemed best, and I surrounded General 
Whenever I’ve thought| Sharpe with expert advisers.’’ 
The Tennessee Senator said witnesses 
& 


} $128,000,000 had been let \to firms with 
| which supplies committee members are 


aj connected. 
| ©} don’t think that has been done,”’ 
| said Mr. Baker. ‘‘ I have looked into it 
No such thing has been 
a} done.’’ 


|} mittee purchasing, Mr, Baker sald: 


sorting work itself. The Base Sorting 
Company, he said, was to get a profit 
of only one-half cent a pound, 

‘Are you willing to assume responsi- 
bility for organization of the sorting 
| plant?” asked Senator McKellar. 


i- 


ry 


In reply_to questions as to rifle equip-|rations. To be perfectly frank with Mi : ARAY $i 
-}ment to the army, the Secretary said|you, I think General -ozier is not en- I couldn’t escape it if I wanted to, 
that, with requirements of 1,165,000.0n | tirely to blame. In season and out, he} Mr. Baker answered. ‘‘I delegated my 
S{Jan. 1, the number actually delivered | has recommended ordnance expansion.” | authority to Mr. Eisenman. J know 


f 


£1000. Since then deliveries 
made, he said, 
aggregate up to nearly 1,165,000. 
s 
e 


oO 


” 


who wants to have one. 


was 1,001,000, leaving a shortage of 164.- 
have been 
that would bring the 


‘Tt is safe to say,’ added the Secre- 
tary, ‘‘ that every man now has a@ rifle 


recent contingents depend for automat 
rifles and artilléry ou French, sources. 


Secretary Baker denied that the first 


All sent then | 
he declared, have had ade- 
quate, standard equipment, except that) 


nothing improper about it.” 
Senator McKellar referred to the-re- 
lationship between Samuel Kaplan 


American contingents sent abroad were 


not completely equipped. 
and since, 


i in the and 


j interested sorting plant, 


Regarding the system of civilian com- 


“JT don’t think that is the very best 
for @ commission of 15-per cent. and} way to‘deal with these questions, but it 


Chamberlain Pursues the Point. i ‘Don't you think that 2 year’s time * f seatkoes 
aes ; would have given you an advantage in| operate it for eighteen months. On the| was the only way at the outset.. Sub- 
With the war on us and with thesé | 2 qiustin rifle differences?’ asked | pasi ¢ 60,000,000 investment, 1 _| stantially, it’s, stopped now, There 
f AP ET: eS ieee cis PROIUSO Ea asis of B $0U,0UU, Investment, Ne} never was any intention of continuing it 
young men called into the service, there | Senator New pe aa te Ss Pont. rALae havelindetinivelya 
was such an emergency that it did not} “Why, ten years aso would have been | ¢xPlained, the du. Fonts wou have) indefinitely. 
er ; Spee: Sen a good time,’’ assented Mr. Baker. made a gross profit of $20,000,000 to; Cancelled Rag Contrac 
call for the highest ty pe of Suri. PUSS * But here was an official notice given $40,000,000. d | REN RANA U AROS 
sued Senator Chamberlaing = by. the Ambassador to Germany: to this | “vy oy ever ME ERS” Aaieel The Secretary said he cancelled the 
I ad from that view,’ replied : $ AAG VRE, Mr. New...‘ It They never at any time/Offered to 5 y 
Mae eB: “omhe war was not onus; | Seministradion, pursued Mr. New. | re —_.,| mueh-discussed rag sorting contract 
lhe wa FAs invisuropem: wrekhad: wie would seem to me that that would. atj erect a plant without compensation, FANEe SonENnOia On obs thee wuars 
| The ot woe eit Beane th ri ded least form the basis of some definite} pé said. “The present powder supply | : eoOr: : ug | 
Bung. ot aS highes ae cdche sneed -d {steps on the part of the War Depart- is adequate for our present needs.” termaster General and because the 
no redesign than could possibly be used | rent.” E : ‘ é ei Government proposed to do the rag 


of 
the Supplies Committee and a brother 


| Secretary Baker sald he did not know 


"i | Senator Wadsworth asked if thei € fi : 
t SAORI ooo Aine ae American artillery program was large| 0f,the relationship until recently. 
€} The evidence turned to machine-gun | enough. ea ou think a policy of that kind is 
i . i ” ‘You never can have too much,”’ Mr. aa 
equipment. Senator Chamberlain re n pre A HONGTOEEArS cally “Tt has turned out to be unwise,” 


€ 


tically none *’ in the cantonments, 


6 


r {is it not?’ asked the Senator. 


until last Summer, 
did not come up to the tests. _ 
s “T yead every criticism and comment 
7 


marked that evidence before the com- 
mittee indicated that there were “‘ prac- 
“At 
least the number {fs wholly insufficient, 


he said, because it 


and all the literature of that contro- 


Baker replied, 
they ought to be. Every country’s artil 
ery program 
during the war.” 


doors,’ was the Secretary’s.reply. “‘ He ‘It is a relatively small number,’ re- |.) “Gor, sae $c 

was 3,000 miles away. We had to send | Plied Mr. Baker. ; RoR ON Wiaa Wonca an eet 
| troops to where he was, The fact that | Secretary characterized the con-]} 254 men would wear out the opposition 
{some troops went aboard the trans- ersy over the Lewis gun as “ acr “phat is the present Bapect/ of TEmhehe | 
| ports, as. you say, who were not pro- monious.’’ He went into ‘all the con-| ..:4 . Wana Dvenie HI 
| vided with rifles is true, and there will | troversy from top to bottom,’” he : CEM tatsieteey ¥ 

be some fresh men who still have to be }at all its stages. It was not accepted i Shortage of Clothing. 


Quartermaster General were then take 
up. 


engaged the fésources of the country as 
has grown every month 


Secretary Baker assented to Senator 
Wadsworth’s statement that the war was 


Operations of the supply system of the 


Secretary Baker pointed out that 


said Secretary Baker. 


j-| Set anybody to buy 


, 


in their business.’ 


ment?" asked Senator Chamberlain, 
“ Nothing.”” Mr. Baker replied. 
Questioned about secrecy 

the awarding of army contracts, Secreé- 


he considered it a wise policy. 


| ple abhor secr 
Nn} Kellar. 


{ 
i 


“But you can’t 
E things wisely un- 
less you get men who are experienecd 
‘How much did the blunder, or what- 
ever you may call it, cast the Govern- 
attending 


itary Baker declared he issued an order 
lthat nothing be made public, and that 


“Don’t you know the American peo- 
?” asked Senator Mc- 


“T think,’ sald Mr. Baker, ‘that the 
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Forestall Incendiarism | 


i 7 S 
{location of plants should not be made 
public as a military policy 


f 


make contract 


} 


chan 
< i Was 
General | 4; 
whe 


vised of any shortage of wool, and tt 
he knew. nothing of 
fering the Government large quantities 
of wool at low prices soon after the out | 
break of war. 
from the Western Wool G 
ciation to sell its entire 
be fixed by 
ofter 
Committee’ of 
Defense. 
done about it. 


try’s wool supply 


Asked 
partment waited frome April 3 to June 
16 to take up the question of wool, Sec- 
retary 
tions were up for consideration. 


why 
dred-million-dollar fund was not spent 
4% the ¥ 
funds, 


forms. 


not because he could get a better qual- 


| were slow. 


THE AUTOMATIC FIREMEN 


You never know when some mali- 
cious or deranged person will try to 
burn your property. Safeguard pro- | 
perty, human life and a “going” 
business by installing.a Globe Sprink- 

ler System. It effectively extinguishes 
every sort of blaze, and it pays for 
itself. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO, | 
Singer Building Cortlandt 6730 


“ Did 
or the 


it endanger facto 
Navy Department 

public? ”’? he 

I can’t say as to that.'’ 

Senator Frelinghuysen déclared 
criticism leveled against “the s 
that the policy of secrecy permitiad 
men to get contracts, but-prevent- 


ies working 
which did 
was asked. 


te 


os 


Mr. Baker said that so far as hé kn 
he personally never was advised of 
fe in specifications by which shodd 
used in uniforms. He had been ac 
that the uniforms were adequate 
4 shoddy was used. 


The Secretary said he had not been ad- 


| 
| 
i 


Boston wool men 0. 


He did receive an off: 
rowers’ A 
cut at a pr 
rmment, 
> Raw Materials } 
41 of National 
know what was 


the -Goy 
s referred to tl 
the Cor 
did not 


y 


He 


The question of buying up the coun- 
involved a matter of 

said Mr. Baker. 
why the War De- 


Government policy, 
specifically 


Baker said many other ques- 


Senator Wadsworth wanted to know 
some of the President’s one-hun- 


Nar Department had insufficient 
and Mr. Baker said some of it 
s spent for ordnance. 

Secretary Baker said that no com- 
plaint ever had come from General 
Pershing as to the light weight of uni- 
Uniform cloth was ordered in 
England by General Pershing, he said, 


ity, but because American deliveries 


tions.” {1 


the nation} | 


e and there} {|}; 
nd delays goés with-} 


{ 
} 
| 
| 


| 


{ 
| 
| 
} 
{ 
} 


\ desperate odds. 


| Many persons, 
} Mr... Wilson 
right of capture at 


| of, .Germany. 
q@ | Havigation, it 


mM} Eranklin’s days. 
ir. | United States 


| Nyarks, and when 


“| peace conference it 


I~ |} it will’ be discussed in the light of the j 


j-experiences in this 
{The Guardian 
R=) intends: to. hold 
n|'pense, to be rivived 


|pacts. “It 


it |} vance from the former 
fs | tion, and Says that the English péople 
would be, wise .to-consider how. far the 
traditional American 


}relaxation of the 


jections, 


sian Government is Said ying on against 
rea, 
to aid may be. Hmited, says the paper, 
but her sympathy need not be. 
; Commenting on. - 
} marks concerning freedom of the seas, 

| The Guardian’ says: ‘they ‘will’ surprise 
who- would not expect 
to favor abolition of the 


| “vigorous fashion ’ in which the United 
{ States Suporte ar British” blockade 

The 
continues, 1 
official policy of the United States since 
Every one knew the 
would ; 
| thon when She could) "The *Guaasian re- 


says. that Mr. 
this quéstiorn in 


ment, for ‘breaches of international com-"j 
regards this as ‘a great ed- 


} doctrine goes towar 


FRANCES WAR AIMS 
TO BE STATED TODAY. 


°| Deputies Cheer Wilson ‘When | 
-| Deschanel Refers to the Presi- | 
C= dent’s Address. 


ritain’s power 


the . President's —re- 


séa, in view of the 


demand . for .free 
has been the 


Faise this ques- 
she raises it at ‘the 
is’ to be hoped that 


on Actually Aged e| 
Wilson 
in regard to punish. | 


American posi- 


Triumphantly 
auperior > a 
the traditions 


of the imported 


d meeting their ob- | 


MADE WITH 


€ 

e| RIN reat IAT { 
Ea PARIS, Jan. 10.—Paul Deschanel, pre-| i 
ks | Siding at the reopening today of the) 


| Speech, 
ha} a 
lof 
r- | There wa 
be.-} 


} trom Lincoln to Wi 
| jance to-unive 


ne Cries’ of ““ Long 
fe- | “Longe. live the 
| greeted his words, 
a}was renewed 
pad | conelusion, 
n-4 never yield to the enemy. 


| which frony Washington to Lincoln and 


| 
‘sal ethics as it ha's added | 

i aa new stars to its flag.”’ 
} 


league of 


when M. 
declared that France would 


m) The Chamber passed a resolution pro- 
| viding for the placarding of M. Descha- 
lod | del’s speech. throughout Frarice. 


| ‘Chamber ot Deputies, made an’ eloquent ; 
during. which 
| his réferences to each of France's allies. 
an ovation 
= {chanel declared that ‘{the United States. | 


cheering greeted | 
when M. Des-| 


Ison has’ added brill- 


Wilson!" and; 
nations! " 
and the enthusiasm 
Deschanel, in 


live 


Dr. Newton States Our Position on 
Selling to Men In Service. 


} 

LONDON, Jan. 
City Temple today, the pastor, the Rev. | 
| 


10.—Preaching in the 


Dr... Joseph Fort Newton, formerly of 


pn! The Government accepted discussion of | Iowa, referred to his recent sermon /in 
mM {its diplomatic conduct of the war for| which he discussed the question / of | 
n-| tomerrow, according to announcement | drink among American soldiers and 


| piade to. thé Chamber. ; Sailors. He said he wanted, the British ! 
pn | oM.. Mayeras,. Socialist, expressed, the‘ {o understand the Arkerican. point of | 
ve i hope that the Governthent would make; view. Americans, he added, held that | 
0-4 definite declaration, He regretted that if the Government had:a right to con- | 
| Prench statesmen had allowed them-! script a man on behalf of the great |} 


| sél¥es to be 


i 


ELE 


iison’s 


anticipated } 
-~|} Lloyd George and President Wilson. The j | 
| President of the United States, 
| had once more spoken to the world as | work. | 
| 
| 
} 


fe} he would have liked France to speak. ‘‘In America,”’ he continued, ‘it is a 
tS | Victorious since the Marne, said M. | Ayapinady wetence at iH lic t Ken 
“| Mayeras, it was Frar place to spedicny Chinas OLS ENS iLO hie ie iuor, to” me 
1 ——— - uniform. On this side, of course, | 
you. eannot enforce this regulation, T| 


Toa FRANCE WELCOMES SUPPORT. 
Alsace Demand Is First Peace Cons! 
dition, Says the Matin. 
$. Jan. 10:-ThHE passage in Pres- | 


address to Congreas re- 
sace-Lorraine is emphasized 


bat the resturation of 


by Premier cause, it had the right to conscript his 


he said, ; conduct and keep him fit to do that | 


; made the request that you shall help us | 
Most of the mén are able to} 

resist temptation, but we must not set} 
| traps to catch the loose feet of those } 
who are fighting with a weak will. } 
“When the fact was published that | 
increases in the amount of grain were | 
being allowed brewers it filleq Amer- 
j;icans with amazement. Of course, 
} there has been an improvement in the 
r matter of drinking. While rejoicing | 
the foremost con-| over this, it is a pity to take a step! 
By of Hrance but; backward by allowing an increased out- | 
Mr. Wilson's}, Put by breweries.’ | 


! 

{ 
—- jin 

| 

i 


ao 80. 


papers, 


Bo .** ""| HAVE AN ELECTION BALANCE, 
ea Tes} RenUblicuns In AiMtesann aca. Patiee| 


wh ‘the 
} being | 


ed| 


to Spend $4,156.34. 


Republican Organization of the! 
The Fifteenth Assembly District, which sup- 
Hit Soe Mayor Mitchel and the other} 
RADY, Fusion candidates at the November elec- | 
ia tion, does not know what disposal to} 
|} make of more than $4,000 of unexpended } 
| campaign funds. Alfred D. Bell of 90} 
Gold Street, its treasurer, told Willian: | 
} Harmon Black, an Assistant District) 
Attorney, at the inquiry yesterday into | 
the affairs of the Fusion Committee of} 


The 


1917, that $9,529 had beén contributed | 
and $5,872.66 of it expended in political | 
work. } 


} 
-) “Tt appears you have a balance of} 
$4,156.34, said Mr. Black. ‘‘ What did} 
you do with that?” 
,’’ The money is in the New. York Trust 
Company,’’ replied Mr» Bell. 
‘“‘ What are you going to do with it?” 
“Nothing.” When Mr. Black sug-. 
gested the money should be returned, | 
Mr. Bell asked: ‘‘ Whom am Ito re- 
turn it to?” Mr. Bell said the Fusion 
Committee had contributed $2,140 to 
the campaign in the district. -Mr. Black 
suggested that as the Fusion Committee 
j had a deficit of $80,000, it might be well 
to turn the money over to that com- 
mittee. { 


Only One “BROMO QUININE,” 

To eet the genuine call for full name, LAXATIVE ! 
; BROMO QUININE. Look for signature of E. W, 
GROVE. Helps relieve a cold in one day. 30c.—Adrt. 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


PARK AVENUE AND PIFTY“NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


probably the largest collection of the kind ever offered for sale 
outside of China—consisting largely of gifts from prominent 
Mandarin Officials-—includes Rare Bronzes of the Shang, Han, 
Sung and Ming Dynasties, temple statues, carved figures, soap- 
stone seals, Cinnabar lacquers, embroidered hangings, etc., and 


Unusual Chinese Porcelains, including beautiful Blue and 
White of the Ming Dynasty and the K’ang Hsi Period, valua- 
ble Single Color Specimens and Sculptures of the Han Dynasty, 
gathered by the late well-known Collector, Mr. John S. Barnes 
of New York, who was a keen competitor of Mr. Morgan, Mr. 


Shirts made to measure, 
Pajamas made to measure, 


RRA A AFA = 


34th and 35th Streets 


a 


The Custom Shirt Department 


(First Floor) 


specializes in the making to order of 


MEN’S SHIRTS AND PAJAMAS 


The assortments of fabrics for Spring 
and Summer, 1918, are now ready for 
selection and include many attractive 
novelties in madras, cheviot, flannel, 
wool taffeta (with or without silk 
stripes), silk and silk-and-cotton. 


(The workrooms are located in the 
establishiment) 


* Fitth Aueme-Msdison Avemer, 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES AT 


On Exhibition Daily from 10 A. M. to 5.30 P. M. 
Sunday, January 13th, from 11 A. M. to5 P. M. 


The Barton Collection of 
CHINESE BRONZES 


Dana and others at important art sales. 


Wednesday afternoons; Jan. 14th, 15th & 16th, at 2.30 o’clock. 


and Furniture and Art objects from other Consignors, including 
fine painted Satinwood and decorative Louis Seize French Fur- 
niture made by the Tiffany Studios and Herter Brothers, Up- 
right and Tel-Electric Baby Grand Pianos, exceptionally de- 
sirable Oriental rugs, complete Dining Service of Rock Crystal 
Glass, Porcelains, Silverware, Sheffield Plate, Bronzes, Objects 


To be sold at public auction, Monday, Tuesday and 


FINE FURNITURE 
AND ART OBJECTS 


From the Apartment of McKie Bennett Hopkins 


to be Sold by Order of the Hotel St. Regis 


of Art, etc. 


Saturday afternoons, Jan. 17th, 18th & 19th, at 2.30 o’clock. 


To be’sold at public auction, Thursday, Friday and 


Catalogues sent free to intending purchasers 


$4.50 upward 
7.00 upward 


PPP PDL LILLIE III ILL 


Nem York 


ion. 
rench 
leneral 
Trance 
is con- 
on by 
f.. the 


Thirty-fourth Street 


tment 
by an 
ission 
ry of 
ec, at 


H. Altman & Cn. 


Women’s Afternoon Dresses 
of velveteen 


and 


Women’s Evening Dresses 
of chiffon velvet 


are now on sale 


at the extraordinarily low price of 


$29.00 


Hitth Avenue -Madicon Avenue, New York 


CThirty-fith Strect 


SE SS 


a Sane Tec hanno cake 


Git 


STH AVE Ar 46THSP 
NEW yORK 


CONTINUE TODAY THEIR 


SEMI-ANNUAL. 


offering 


STILL GREATER VALUES 


Sie A665 os 


Formerly $95 to $195. 


Dresses —°55—°7 5°95 


Formerly $145 to $195. 


Wraps—’79—"95—*125 


Formerly $165 to $245. 


Coats+-"5 5-951 45 


Formerly $110 to $225. 


oo ale 


Clearance of Millinery 
*5—*10—15 


Formerly to #35. 


Entire Stock of Luxurious Furs 


at reductions of 


One-Third to One-Half 


their regular prices. 


Including Coats—Wraps—Sets—Scarfs and Muffs of 
Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, Ermine, Chinchilla, Dark 


Eastern Mink, Mole, Seal, Caracul and other fashionable 


pelts. other Allied nations, which must move 
its freight, rather than the business 
Mise ees displameet ‘ US men of America. Of the more than 
4,000 carloads of freight walting ex- 
a Wes Mats ee Seebeck ne) Alben Wil ey port, only 10,000 carloads are ‘‘ com- 
———— as = = eae res psy —— 
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This Is the Way 
Gimbel Ingenuity 
Keeps You Warm 


heaters. 
heat. 
room or an 
comfortable. 
vou 


thermometer. 


Exceptionally good 
heaters for the money. 
Should not be con- 
fused with small, 
cheaply made heaters 
that do not compare 
with them. 25 inches 
high; hold 3 quarts; 
take 8 inch round 
wick. 


This Is How 
Gimbel Ingenuity 
Keeps You Healthy 


Admit fresh air. 
And: dirt. 


Window Ventilators. 
vent drafts. Keep out dust. 
rain. And snow. 


ties. 


The 


Combination— 
A heater to warm 
you. Ventilators to 
keep the air you 
breathe fresh and 
pure. Get one or 
both and ENJOY the 
cold weather! : 
Prices: 9 inches high, 
38c, 48c, 55c (according 
to width). 15 inches 


high, 50c and 58c._ = All 
sizes adjustable. 


GIMBELS New Kind of Housefurnishing Store-- 
Fifth Floor 


Plenty of BIG Ol 

They really 
Keep a large 

office 
Make 
independent. of 
coal shortage and 


Pre- 
And 
Their perfect circulation 
earns the endorsement of noted health authori- 


YORK ‘TIMES, 


SHIPS CAN'T SAIL 


Continued from Page One. 
three weeks; there are more which have 
been. waiting ten days. On Monday 
thirty ships received bunker coal; on 
Tuesday twenty-four were coaled; on 
Wednesday only six ships received coal 
for their bunkers. This particular 
Situation became more serious. yester- 
i,j Cay when. South Amboy, the port for 
most of the bunker coal for this harbor, 


was blocked by ice three eet thick, 
formed by broken ice floating down 
upon | it. Elisha Wee, Acting Vice 


i} President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, went there, yesterday and took 
personal charge in an effort to. clear 
the port and release some thirty barges 
of bunker coal which had been dumped 
there, There is not enough bunker coal 
at tidewater or en route from the mines 
to coal the 186 ships which were wait- 
ing at this port yesterday afternoon 
for coal. These ships take anywhere 
from 1,000 to 6,000 tons to fill« their 
bunkers. The rallroads reported yes- 
4j terday that there were. more than 
‘>A 1 enough cara at the mines to haul all 
. | the coal offered. 


g Smith Confers with McAdoo, 


A. H. Smith, Assistant Director Gen- 
eral of the Railroads, was in Washing- 
ton yesterday in a conference with 
Director General McAdoo, It is under- 
stood that they discussed the coal sit- 
uation in general and the bunker coal 
y | situation in particular. The result of 
the conference may be that drastic 
steps will be taken ¢o supply sufficient 
labor at the coal mines. 
seventy per cent. of the. men working 
in the soft coal mines are Austrians, 
and it is hinted that there may be an 
inquiry as ‘to whether these men are 
turning out all the coal they can. 

A canvass of the situation at the six 
North Atlantic ports, from which most 


‘| 


showed as of Jan. 5 that the following 
amounts of freight, by cars, were at 
those ports: 

United States, 3,369; British, 4,683; French, 
13,615; Russian, 4,823; Italian, 4,003;- total 


Government shipments, 30,582; commercial, 
10,519; grand total, 41,102. 


A canvass of the conditions at the one 
port of New York sho\ed this situation by 
carloads: On the 

Shipments. In Carg, On Piers. Ground. 
United States...... 179 128 T38 
British £60 241 872 
French 1,340 615 6,734 
Ruesian... B4 200 8,183 
Italian 13 160 rt 
Commercial 4,360 3,125 2,180 

ocala ty itispey s 7,086 4,478 13,107 


.| (The grand total shows that on cars, 

‘ piers and on the ground 24,671 carloads 
| are awaiting shipment here, 
| These figures show a alight improve- 
| Ment at the ports over the conditions 
; Shown in a canvass made on Dec, 12. 
This was the result of the system. put 
into effect in the middle of December 
of forcing shippers of supplies to fur- 
nish proof that they would be able to 
have their supplies moved from port 
terminals before they were allowed to 
| make shipments, 

These reports also show that in any 
movement to clean up congestion at 
the Atlantic ports itis the Government, 
which has charge of shipments to the 


mercial,’ that is, shipped by American 
business men -to foreign customers. 
The fact that there is a smaller per- 
centage of this commercial freight than 
of Government freight dumped on the 
ground also shows where. there’ has 
been most aelay, 

What can be accomplished by Ameri- 
can private shippers in the cleanup 
week which begins on Monday is:shown 
by the fact that about 11,500 cars of 


Now York Central,.......3,025 


YOTIG ps a ain ie.'d 0 pt be n 635. 
Pennsylvania .....- + 2,495 
Baltimore & Ohfo.. 282 


e| Lehigh Valley ........... 
i Central, Now Jersey 


Ontario & Western....... 


hss Totals 
1d A canvass as of Jan. 8 
there was held in cars at New York, 
C-| Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Newport 
ir] News Government freight, to the amount 
of 1,065 carloads in cars and 310 carloads 
on piers or in warehouses. More than 
1] 800 carloads of this was held at Newport 
iy, | News. 
J The shortage of facilities for the ship- 
{ ment of Government freight has resulted 
bélin holding up a number of lighters.. On 
onj Jan. 4 there were at New York 43 
lighters loaded with Government freight 
which has been delayed on an average 
of 73-5 days. Some of these lighters 
had been put out of active use for as 
long as 12 days by Government handling. 


showed. that 


\ 


Shipments of Grain. 


A report on the grain situation as of 
yesterday showed that five Pastern roads 
"| were holding 4,402,214 bushels of grain, 
as follows: New York Central, 1,899,881 
bushels; Lehigh, 679,000 bushels; Penn- 
sylyania, 85,978 bushels; Wrie, 287,410 
bushels, and Lackawanna, 1,500,000 


bushels. In addition these roads held 
289 cars on haud and had 645 cars of 
grein in transit. 


of the supplies are shipped to Burope, | 


domestic freight are held up in New | 
York territory. This freight is. dis- 
tributed by carloads as follows, as of 
Jan. 5: 

In Cars, 

on Piers, 

in Warehouses, Held on 
at Port. Lines. 


FRIDAY, 


FREIGHT JAMS PORTS; | M’ADOO 


BIG} 


Continued 
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Freight Dumped on the Meadows. 


It was asserted yesterday by a rail- 
road official that for three miles out of 
Hoboken on the New Jersey meadows 
were thousands of tons of Government 
freight, which had been dumped on the 
ground because there was no warehouse 
room for it and because the cars in 
which it was standing were needod, On 
_}one day one railroad entering New York 
rts territory, dumped on the ground 635 car- 

"| loads of Government freight. Whereas 

there are now 30,000 carloads of Allied 

Government freight awaiting export, 
there were last June 6,844 carloads of 
the same freight at Atlantic ports, 

Railroad men assert that. the greatest 
factor in causing the congestion at At- 
lantic ports ana creating the situation 
in which the Government :deemed {t nec- 
essary to take over the roads was the 
handling of ‘Government freight, This 
siituatiton became grrve in November. 
It was the custom, railroad men said. 
for supplies for inland camps to be taken 
from Jersey terminals to Governors Is]- 
and and transshipped from there, in 
many cases being ferried back to New 
Jersey terminals. In addition, the facili- 
ties. at Governors Island were Called in- 
adequate to handle even a part of the 
freight consigned to the Depot Quarter- 
master’s warehouses there. Often, it 
was reported by railroad men, it took 
twelve days to transport freight from 
Hoboken to Governors Island. In one 
report made on the situation it was said 
that delay at Governors Island was 
chronic. It was in response. to, this sit= 
Yation that.in tie’ last’ six Weeks of 
1917 am embargo was put on ail freight 
consigned to the. Depot Quartermaster 
at New York. | 

This situation, with the taking over 
of the Bush Terminals in Brooklyn and 
the Manhattan waterfront on the North 
River from_Forty-eighth Street to Fif- 
ty-second Street by the War Depart- 
ment, and the construction of more than 
a score of warehouses on Governors Isl- 
and offer a relief to this condition. De- 
lays in the deliveries of Government 
freight, however, railroad men say, 
went a long way toward causing the 
present congestion at this port. As far 
back as Dec. 20 there were standing at 
New York Harbor terminals 1,062 cars 
consigned to the Depot. Quartermaster 
here and 141 cars consigned to the trans- 
port service, The situation with regard 
to the Depot Quartermaster’s depart- 
ment was relieved in December by the 
operation of the railroads’ embargo 
against Government freight. There has 
also been a revision of the system, 
whereby less freight is forced to pass 
through the Quartermaster’s depot here, 
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According: to the report of the Aircraft | sade aa pe have. placed orders here} pacies of the Central Powers and the | 
Board, iy‘June it required fram one to | for are hee of Liberty motors, | wateht of arms of the Russian de- | 
t! nies @ wks to deliver a properly author- | thus proving they recognize its sSu-j} mocracy. 
Tells of j ized coytract to a. man turer after | Detiority. ? f 
| details of negotiation had been settled. | <-.° rts to facts and figures, Major Would Not Specify Where. 
in Cap- { To-day, only a few hours ore nett d. In} »ancent said the Liberty develops better . i 
+ this/ connection the rey note: Jaye miths } than 400 hors wer and weighs 800! ene Post asserts that the 
rs slognes f sini fs \pounds. Its nearest rival in Europe de-} s ied that they did not de- 
1eSs of he Government departments } egotiations 
| infipaying for goods delivered has been velops not quite as much power anid carry on the peace negotiations, 
1a ec Ou EAC tor’s complaint of onenrs Stand weighs 950 pounds. It is a twelve cylin- but that they failed to specify where. 
iE SUN ing. Wor sixty. days past, in the dis der motor, to be used only in machines The Russian delegation at Brest- 
nA SI AE AK 2 ? 28 be iS= | ; “Ui : 1 Nbc torre 7 att Ty exe 
I bursement of millions of Signal SRE ! flying at the front. ‘A satisfactory motor “Litovsk includes, in addition to Trotzky, 
P + ar ms 2 gos : < te carvings as its esi 
telating her { accoun t properly presented has a at cee } for training purposes already was in; who is serving. as its president, ony 
ars in Ger-{ unpaid longer than one day after the a6 use and will not be discontinued. ; woman, Mme, Bithenko, a former exile, 
OPTS spits ¥ atte aa | iP Fo ~ameneff, M. Pokrovsk 
of Blooms- | livery of the materiaj.” % | Many Thousands to Be Built. eee rts Shae tpi cs rain Soeter 
' matt | In part the report s “We have i }@ uree : 8, ’ ~ 
sRermnaene I coert anditheata lindche of the af Rae | Many thousands of the Liberty engines! Nikolai Lenine, the Bolshevik Premier, 
September | of ‘100,000 airplanes to be provided by | 22% aircraft will be made this year, ana has gone to a’ Finland sanitarium for 
ermany. the United State hin the next year jthe output—not going further into de- | seve al days’ rest. r 
oon ted. oe “a”. | tail—will be about twice as great as any The Petrograd Evening Post reports 
b which wil) | 12 4 country where on great industry A 5 Ad Be . air ay 
produces a million and a- half india ngle manufacturer could attempt, that the German delegations there have 
alll aie o9 | cars per year the fabrication of a hun- | H. M. Crane, chief engineer of tl to the Swedish Legation tk 
. Herring. A | dred thousand p se cht Pate * a | Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation of their desire that Sweden 
alt eh} but actu: ee wey seem €8S¥,! New Brunswick, N. J., who has been/act as go-between with Great Britain, 
ble, although | but actual figures based upon ‘three : a : ; : we aly. The's ement is t 
ble. to. suffer} years o f ctical experience in the war | making a high class motor for’a foreign | France a rd Italy. he statement is no 
ler time than | that there are now Hatwants fe a Government for eighteen months, added} clear and is not credited generally here 
: . i a litt oof ~ 4 omy ; e i} be + he . sleration at 
She quotes } 20 men of the uaxiliary rane) his endorsement of the Liberty motor. | becanse — the German delegations at 
that hunger | ~ 2d. for each active machine, xt th | He praised i, nparticular its simplicity | Petveersd were sent there to adjust com- 
liginienaer ctl tnol - at the) ond compactness. fmergial relations and arrange for the re- 
$ ae { ty - J 
r gis eH : | Maot™” Vingent's — destription._ef._the, leasg of_some classes of prisoners. They 
ou , { Requirements Staggering. | evolution of the Liberty motor rehearsed} Bed nothing to 9 with Peat aie affairs 
} x} rhe he ie: and the men who compose thém are 
he people are} “If this Bame ratio should be adhered | tose tool be Waenhenten ie teow nt | haaly. of the catibre that Germany 
r,” said Miss | to in our serv it Id 1e4 tha et eas ae Cores tana tae ava baker el oh ; ; ] pe 1 fs : ti tle 3 
tr,’ Sai s s wouid mean that; sme aw “ile \ ; woul employ in real peace negotiations 
ate patent | some four million “men x i id : : tj} out’ some ne w details, however. For i g ra emt ait A al ‘ch ae ‘ dt 
eA ote ottt aN ahir 4 Waa Tesie 1 would be re- | stance, he said conferences with repre-| Were she inclined to make such over- 
d’s food situ- 7 ed in our. aeronautical department | sentatives of foreign Powers developed | tures through Sweden she would be more 
jas theirs. In sh voreen ‘Soil between our ports of de-| that none of them yet wa: isfled, that | likely to use the Swedish Minister at 
til I came out { bar ancy ang He ighting | front. i all hoped yet to develop tl iper-motor, ; Berlin or the German Minister at Stock- 
T 1002 AE : ; ; , 
| douta es See List number of men| The American engineers decided they | holm, 
«: b ® e 7 6 r' Ce rj ; } j } 
£ Diet. eRe Ne reduced by 50 pet cent. by |} might as well begin at the pont the| 
1 Scainn ae ange ahd es tandardiz ; Europeans had attained after long and | Bulgarian Pact Doubted. 
Y or | er required i a ' eostiv. work 4 
ar hunger # Consider als. a i! still staggering.) costly work. | In Berne, Switzerland, it is reported 
coed Ure tOg ; ©. the overseas’ trahsporta- | } | that a eeparate peace has been signed by 
couldn't. jon problem as related to material l Based on a Compromise, [Sere Be pe peace has n sig 3 
} ranean aes Russia and Bulgaria. This report also 
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| ing machines to eduip the 


U.S, AIRPLANES 
NEARLY READY 


Training Machine Require-| 
ments to Be Fully Supplied 


Within Two Weeks. 


WORKING WITH ALL/s 


Same Standards Adopfyad—| 
Liberty Motors and Mejerial 


Being Shipped Abrand. 


Special Despatch to Trp, Sux. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.-4- Within two! 
weeks the production C@ standardized 


i : adel 
| 


jor 


In Greater 


Elsewhere | 
TWO CENTS. 


——_—_—a 


New York { 


ENGINEES HAIL 
LIBERTY MOTOR. 
AS AVR MARVEL 


Maj. Vincent Tells Automo.| 
tive ¥ixperts How 50 Men 
Evolved Design. 


AS SUPER-ENGINE: 


BREST PARLEYS 
TO BE RESUMED 
BY BOLSHEVIK] 


Germany Wants Sweden to 
Act as Go-Between With 
Entente Nations. 


id 


VED RUSSIA TO CANCEL DEBT | 


foreign Nations Coneede Its Report of Separate Peace by 
Lennists With Bulgaria 


Not Credited. 


Superiority and Are Now 
Ordering Thousands. 


Uncle Sam’s new Liberty motor for re- 
airplanes is all to the good. The Auto-| 


motive Engineers said so yesterday, and | 


Lonpon, Jan. 10.—Despite the 
peated declarations of the Bolshevik en- 
voys that they would insist upon the 


they know better than any one else—/j transfer of the peace discussions with 
they are the assembled automobile.| Germany to a neutral city, preferably 
motor boat and airplane makers of the| Stockholm, a despatch from Amsterdam 


United States. 

Tracing this audience of experts, Ma- 
Jesse G. Vincent, who until he was 
commissioned was vice-president of the] 
Packard Motor Company of Detroit, de- 


discussion at Brest-Litovsk. 
Unofficial reports received 
cerning the first session of the peace con- 


here con- 


training airplanes by tl fe United States! 
Production Tfard will be in 
excess of the requirements of the thou- 
sands of recruits at me American train- 
ing camps. Within.“the same period de- 
fivery of advanced ‘training planes, which 


{ 
| 


are duplicates of {the battle and scout) 


~ {| planes to be used on the battle front, will 


; begin, and within, ninety days the output 
will meet the rcajuirements of the men in4 
| training. Thegy: facts were brought out 
to-day in the, first report of the Aircraft 
Production @oard of the United Statas, 
of which Paward Coffin is chairman, 


and without reference to personnel and 
its maintenance. 


finished planes Buia angportation of | made, there being no tine for such ex-} the Bund of Berne asserts that Premier | 
the neces aye arent y crated, with |ploration. Each man was asked, in the | Radoslavoff read the following despatch 
equipment, sis hieatee If a pete pirshis and) privacy of the eouncil chamber, to state | from Brest-Litovsk in Parliament | 
in. view of the te i serious problem | frankly the points of his own “War between Russia and Bulgaria 
nage? ituation in ship ton- | product, and to talk of it's best | ceases. Diplomatle and economic rela-| 
The report sets forth tha points, Phe result was a compromise, | tions between Russia and Bulgaria are | 
the board toor up br: a ieee after | the best thins taken irom each and | resumed, Russia recognizes Bulgaria's 
techinieal paella Berea ic a military,} every gas engine made in America, right to nominate a delegate to an in- 
— an industrial mission was The Liberty truck also came in for) ternational Danube commission. The 


Sent to Europe, and 


z aS a result a seven- 
fold policy 


aircraft production for this 


of 


ben chat bpd ale for .ti “ | read were submitted for publication. For} The Bund say Bulgaria has ap- 
lishment’ of ‘twenty<four outa estab speed, durability and gasolene economy pointed a Minister to Petrograd and 
tions, ‘half of which are Bi poet Shas the éngineers agreed that the Liberty Consul-General to « be stationed at 
Coordination with the. Allie Eta atea: | truck is the best yet designed, It is bet-| Odessa and has ordered the resumption | 
ization in types, es ates ‘ Tatooine than any European truck, and, like | of navigation to Odessa, 
was accomplished. id ptanaaenines the airplane moter, is a combination off. Separate ‘peace proposals made by 
training machine was de Saat PIS an | the good points of all makes. It has ad- Turkey, it is reported, have been re- 
proved by the War and Nat Vv 7 de Al } canved the manufacture of motor trucks fused by the Bolshevik Government, | 
mets. The enlistment peti fells te {in this country by a decade, engineers | Turkey was requested to participate in 
; f MBC’; asserted, and is being turned out inj the general conference between 


training of fli 


S and mechanics has been 
carried forward in strict accordance with 
the schedule of needs recommended by 
the joint navy and army technical com- 
mittee. 


ee ES. 


Fighting Machines Purchased. 


“Raw and semi-finished mate 


in- 
cluding the new Liberty motor e be- 
ing. sent to the Allies. Sufficient fight- 


American ex- 


peditionary forces in France have heen 
wurchased from the Allies. The Allies ! 
will provide the American force with | 


several thousand machines. | 
“The last measure of the policy calls | 

for the completion and délivery at ship-} 

ping points on July 1 next of as many! 

hi including combat and bomb-/ 

as can be shpped abroada.” 

of the board’s coaperation 


ng types, 
In telling 
With the Allies the report s 


“ive policy in the development of ; 
the American air services has been de- 
cided upon irecommendation of our tech- 
nical advisers in daily consultation in 
allied countries and under advice of an| 
interallied staff of half a hundred ex- | 
perts assigned to our air service in the 
United S to | 


HAIG IN SUCCESSFUL” 
RAIDS NEAR YPRES 


Germans Say Allies Lost 128 
Aircraft i in Month. 


10.—A successful 


LONDON, Vane raid 


at three different points) against the 
& an trenches southeqst of Ypres 
this morning is repgrted by Field 

shal Haig to-night.’: He says the 
British inflicted many dqasualt and 
captured a few prisoners and two ma- 


chine guns. j 
Berlin mentions a stromg British re- 
connoitering attack during the night 
west of Zandyoorde, which, it adds, 
broke down. The official German state- 
ment continues: | 


In December the enemy losses in 
aircraft on the German front 
amounted to nine captive balloons and 
119 airplanes, of which forty-seven 


dropped behind our lines. The rest 
were observed to fall behind the 
enemy's positions. We have lost in 
battle eighty-two airplanes and two 
saptive ballcons, 

The French report refers only to a! 


small German raid on the western edge! 
of the upper, Coucy Forest and artillery: 
activity near Vauxaillon, 


j and was applauded for so saying, is the 


7 is superior to any foreign 


| the cha. 


ference at Brest-Litovsk, which was re- 


scribed how the Liberty Motor ‘was 
evolved by him -and fifty associates,/ sumed Tuesday with Leon Trotzky, the 


each contributing .the best point of his! Bolshevik Foreign Minister, at the head 
own motor. of the Russian delegates, say that 
The result, Major Vincent asserted | Trotzky, in a speech, Insisted on a re- 


moval of the conference to Stockholm, 
the Associated Press reports. 

Trotzky declared the Russians came 
| to Brest-Litovsk not as the representa- 
| tives of a conquered country and did not 
| intend to ask for pity, but would con- 
tinue to act as true revolutionists. He 
is reported to have told the German and 
Austrian delegates that if they did not 
accede to his request they would feel 
the weight of the voice of the democ- 


speed and dependability 
made More, it 
nvachine be- 


equal in power, 
oft motor 


any abroad, 


cause it can be turned out in quantities 


impossible for any other Power to con- 
template. 
This isn’t Yankee brag, he said, and 


proved it by the assertion that foreign | 


No experiments with new points were 


Cc. T. Myers of Detroit described 


at length. Other papers not 


concluded, with the 


allies.’’ 


praise, first peace is thus 


consent of Bulg 


' 


d the Central Powers, 
Among the terms proposed by Turkey 

é ge of the Dardanell 
ussian ships, Russian evacuation of 


great qu: anton) 


WOMEN MUST WEAR OVERALLS. 


were 
for R 


ry Turkish territory r ilize 
State Industrial Commission Inc Turkish t EKLOLY and demobilization of 
| the Russian Black Sea fleet. Turkey | 
dorses Plan to Protect Workers, was to retain her active army ih con- 
Special Despatch to Tun Stuy. sequence of continuation of war against 
a + - ia | the Entente. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan, 10.—Every 
woman factory worker who comes in|! Would Cancel Russian Debt. 
-ontact wit ac sot f <8 , ci | ae : + y } 
pede gach : oe Rade ta ekt mS ney ares i The Bolshevik Government intends to 
st wear overalls '¢ a@ Cé > es P % 
dhe hae A aA as Sate cap or net tO) »ublish a decree within a few days can- 


protect her hair, according to an amend- |} 


eee tna State cindustial senda | celfing the Russian national debt, tele- 
| sa ce 1 Fe i a rs ra ih ag rp ode i re- graphs the correspondent at Petrograd 
ceived and indorsed by the State Indus-! or the Manchester, Guardian. Tite. cor- 


trial Commission at a hearing to-day. 


hie 5 ‘respondent understands the decree will 
The recommendation was 


suggested | contain these provisions: 


by Miss igmma Beard of Syracuse, rep- First—All loans and treasury bonds 

resenting athe Consumers Leagu It! pela by foreign subjects abroad or in 

met with the approval of Comm " ia are repudiated, 

Lewis Ward and Deputy. Commissioner Second — Loans and treasury bonds 
tichard J. Cullen and probably will be | yejq by Russian subjects possessing 

) adopte d. }more than 10,000 rubles in capital are 


y \/ repudiated. 

Banks Club’s Cee | hird—lLoans and treasury bonds held 
ssian subjects possessing capital in 
Great Patriotic Event i p or deposits not exceeding 1,000 
; rubles are to receive 5 per cent. 
on the nominal value of the loan, and 
those possessing 10,000 rubles are to re- 

ceive 3 per cent. 
Fourth—Workmen and peasants hold- 


TPHE programme of the New 
York Banks Glee Club’s con- }| 
eert in the grand ball room of 


the Hotel Astor, Monday evening || ing 100 rubles worth of loans or bonds 
for the benefit of THE SUN To- || may sell their holding to the State at 
bacco Fund, will contain several |) 75 per cent. of its nominal value. Those 


holding 600 rubles worth may sell it at 


among them | 70 per cent. of its nominal value, 


patriotic numbers, 


i xs 
a new song, “Our Boys,” which || phe Government, a Reuter’s despatch 
has been composed by H.R. |/ from Petrograd says, has issued a decree | 
-Humphries, the conductor. The |} «suspending all payments of dividends by | 
club’s service flag has thirty | private companies. The Government also | 
stars, and the singers have their | hass forbidden transactions in stocks} 


own fellows, now at the front. in }! 


‘ a 7 7 > f 
mind, in their determination to : 


lating to ‘the further. nationalization 


make this affair a great success. | of interest payable by private comipanies. 
——_ Henry M. Hyndman, leader of the 

Another patriotic organization || British Socialists, and Dr. William) 
is the Valeour Club, nineteen of || Gavronsky, who was special commis- 


whore forty members ; | sioner of the’ Kerensky Government to 
pe Ms mn | Great Brtain, to-day sent a cablegram 


pe ee i 
Uncle Sam 5 ‘ SETVECE. The to President Wilson protesting against 
Valcours will give to the fund @ || what they termed the President’s identi- 
share of the proceeds of their an- |! fication of the MBolsheviki with the 
nual entertainment. to be given |! democracy. of. Russia. The cablegram 
in McKinley Square Casino a ||said Mr. Wilson was ‘strengthening the 


are 


week from to-night. Read of || hands of autocratic despotism and sup- 
heir plans on page 5. porting lawless rule which is destroying 
2 P pee the foundations of Russian freedom and ; 
WARNING! THE SUN TO | Russian power of resistance to the Ger- | 

tL r 1 - 


‘man enemy.” A 
M. Gavronsky issued the following 
statement at the Russian Embassy: 
“The Allies made a big blunder 


BACCO FUND has no connection 
with any other. fund, organiza- 
tion or publication. It employs 
no agents or solicitors, 


in 


Continued on Fourth Page. - 


, 


to-night says the Russian delegation has | 
announced its readiness to continue the | 


is not credited generally here, although | 


al 


Russia | 


interest | 


pending the issuance of ordinances re- ; 


| production and determining the amount : 


VA TICAN HOPEFUL WAR AIMS‘ 
DEFINITION MAY BRING PEACE 


‘Possible Basis for Negotiation Now Laid—Hint of 
Modification of Germany’s Attitude—Pope May 
Try for Exchange of Views. 


Special Cable Despatch to THE Sun. which indispensable as a 


to-any pourparlers. 


overtures, 
prelude 


are 


Copyright, 1918; ali rights reserved. ‘ " ii 
There is reason to believe that assur- 
RoME, Jan. 10.—The prevailing im-); ances have reached the V. n. that 
pression at the Vatican, ‘where President | Getfmany’s apparently aniagonistic atti- 


tude toward peace has been cousiderably 
m@ified under the pressure of Austria, 
whose sincere desire for peace is likely 
to overcome the main difficulties. 

Hence the Pope, although determined 
not to intervene unless he is requested to 
do so, favors a confidential exchange of 


Wilson’s address to Congress has not yet 
been received, is that the outlook for 
peace has brightened considerably since 
the war aims of the belligerents Have 
been sufficiently specified and since a 


| theoretically possible basis for negotia-| views between any two of the bellig- 
| tions has been laid. 4 erents in behalf of all the others, and 
| It is believed, however, that optimism] unless unexpected developments occur 

which materially change the situation 


is not yet justifted owing to the practical 
difficulties that are still to be 
COUnEGHON Wiehe perma 


the Pope is likely to offer to bring about 
such an exchange of views between Eng- 
land and Austria. 


over- 


come in peace 


FREE TRADENOT 
AIM OF WILSON 


“Equality” of Nations 
meree Does Not Mean the 
Abolishing of Tariff. 


so wan arren nie war BERLIN SEES NO 
| PEACE IN AIMS 


Wilson’s 


( ; \ 
Woman Suffrage Wins 


in House of Lords 


DON, Jan. 10.—The House 

of Lords. to-day rejected 
Lord Loreburn’s amendment to 
the Representation of the People 
bill, by which it was sought to 
exclude women from the suffrage. 
The vote against the amendment 
was 134 to 69. 


LON 


in Com- 


‘President Opposes Boycott of 
Only Kind of Germany That 
Can Make Peace. 


One Editor Calls Ad- 


Special Despatch to Tur Sun. dress Joyful Fanfare and Re- 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—— President ‘ % : 
| Wilson intended in his war aims mes- jects Intervention. 
| Sage to Congress to make it clear that | 
h edid not favor economic war against} Ls joa ‘1 se: 
Germany after peace is declared. The eV IREPULLER, * SAY S ON E 


President is 
the 


now on record as opposing | 
previously 
of German and in 


spect again assumes the role of 


boycott 
this re- 


conceived trade 


More 3rutal Than 


leader | ° 


Lloyd 
George’s Terms, Asserts An- 


plans goods 


for the nations fighting democracy's 
batle, other German Paper. 
That the President's’ retérence™ tom 2) 


| 


“equality of trade conditions. amorig all 


. AN fEkpAM, Jan. 10\—-Commenting on 

the nations,”’ was not to-be interpreted . 5 ft : 
+ . President Wilsdn’s address, the Novd- 

to mean frée trade as opposed to tariff } FASS r ah 4 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin) 


on imports, was learned on the highe st} 
Says: 


i 
} 
: PREY { : 
rerhe peel of some Republicans “The fourteen points do not form a ae Hes nen sta pas Sones See 
{aroused by this one of the fourteen | programme for world peace, but a real! 48 Epa REG Re dcara rin amit 
j war aims named by the President: ' symphony of will to no peace Begin- | Th Pages saeliasey pak Fe Aye OE f 
The removal so as possible of |.” if eer Ran Peper 1e Secretary defended, the policy o 
all economic barriers and. the estab- | Ming with his joyful fanfare of freedom ‘suppression of the details of army con- 
lishment of an equality of trade con- |of the seas and other things, on which; sheets and the renunciation of ae policy 
ditions among all the na ww Cc | the whole world is agreed, even if RR Natal dest Deck rane pubhenet 
senting to the peace and : yelatine ; Rip ae : on ; | awards, He. told oF the work of the sup- 
themselves for its maintenance. ver of opinion exists regarding the | ply committee of the ‘Council of National 
|method of realization, Mr. Wilson's in- Defence nd vane pee sed pliest $ 
| s : tees ae, : Tees Pos _ | Rosenwa and Charles Wisenman, its 
Equal Opportunity to All, jSonveron is ae wanted. Having the executive heads, for their patriotism and 
| As explained to-day this means the | 9PPortunity ef serving peace, he has not | disinterestednees. 
“open door” in trade and equal oppor- | only uiled. but has clearly expressed a} 
tunity to all, but it does not call for | contr: ntention. First Reads a Statement. 
removal of tariffs. Iy fact, as one! “Appealing to the self-determination | sf ; ay Coa 
high official explained to-day, tariffs of nations, he presumes to interfere in! Before being questioned Mr. Baker 
| would be vitally necessary for the na-j| the internal affairs of Austria-Hungary read a long jand exhat ve prepared 
| tions of the world r s war to re-/}and proclaims the policy of doing Videoteca eo the milit y sittation ‘to 
|plenish the financial coffers which will} lence to nations with disregard for all; the DOR) Fs The ECHO Nees not 
be badly in need of funds, | historical and racial facts. Sy Aah ate during the reading of the 
It is noted that Germany must ac-| ‘With equal nonehalance he finds rea- | S*@tement, and at the close announced 
cept the térms and become associated! son for the partition of Turkey, such < that he would be “very happy” to an- 
! with other nations for the maintenance! could only be voiced by a man whos reny Auestions: F NED 
| of world peace before she can benefit; policy alms at playing off, one against) | sarki ce) to... time the examining 
|alonge trade lines. This weapon which] another, of peoples and parts of peoples ; °o™ators strove to pin Mr.\Baker to, an 
the United States and the Allies are in! who belong together and are conscious admi yn that the policy of delegating 
a position to use against the Teutonic} of their homogeneity.” Speen ned PERU ae and produ- 
war lords is far more important, it is The Cologne Volkszeitung says: Pens ot commodities needed by the army, 
said, than appears on the surface. | “President Wilson's programme suk -| Eye phone of AS oe ReorORUN ON or- 
} Reports from rmany Indicate a pro-| stantially squares with Lloyd George’s. | pera eee Sonera ts end granting 
| nounced fear for the future of their) It is as unacceptable for us as is, the | OMe pexelence aE aes for 
| nation’s trade. German merchants for | British and is more brutal still. than | oN OPA nis he declined to admit. 
see’ the ruin’ of their trade for years} that of Lloyd George. He demands the | He argued that the exigency of the 
/to come and the financial foundations} severance frém the German Wmpire of | SUR On demtainded that the limit df co- 
lof German business life have been} Alsace-Lorraine. which is nine-tenths | CPeration should malntain between the 
\ shaken by the threat to conduct a “war| inhabited by Germans, and he undis- | Producers and the Government and that 
| after the war” against German trade.| Suisedly demands the severance from the v store of technical knowledge 
} | the Empire of parts of Prussia inhab- | by the industrial and com- 
| Paris Conference Not Binding. | ited by the Poles.” ercial experts engaged in the business 
| | The Berliner Lokalanzeiger, in ani | Oe manufacture and distribution could 
| he conference held more than a year) article under the heading ‘“Entente’s | NOt find a substitute in the Quaarter- 
lago in Paris, which took under con-| Wire Puller,” speaks of “the unbranded | ™@Ster Corps of the army and that that 
| sideration this economic war, did not; impudence with which the leading | organization, which since the outbreak of 
| draw up binding stipulations, for the} statesmen of the multiple alliance de- the war has been, expanded from 3860 
| reason that the idea never found uni- | ceive the whole world.” offic rs to more than 38,000, had to be 
| versal favor in Gveat Britain and | sag at eerre it coe be of high value 
Poni née. gE or subsist as ‘a perfect mechanism. 
{ One argument used against it De 8 S: MAY RESTRICT Ba ‘ : 
| that British and French merchants} r uestion Ansyered, 
lw rould suffer through a gomplete trade USE OF WHEAT HERE fee SSN M ie i 
cott of Germany. But. the Presi-! Senator Weeks of Massachusetts 
boycot tried to bring from Mr, Baker an ex- 


| dent puts the whole matter on broader Danger of | Shortage in 
| grounds when he opposes a trade war} 


with a regenerated Germany—the only | 
kind of a Germany that may expect} 
peace with her enemies. 


Spring, 
as Allies Must Be Fed, 


WASHINGTON, Jan, 10,—Losses_ by 
sinking of ships and crop failures 
abroad have brought about such a seri- 
ous food situation in the allied countries 
j;that the United States is p'anning to 
‘release for export an additional 90,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, “although the 
eountry’s surplus had been shipped by 
mid Decentber. 

The American people will be asked 
by the Food Administration to cut their 
{consumption to make up the amount to 
be exported. Unless they do the nation 
been frozen so/is threatened with a flour shortage in 
thick ag it has been for the last two| May, before the new wheat crop is har- 
lweeks. The supply of oysters dimin-| vested in June. 4 : ‘ 
shed and Emmett Still, superintendent! The Food Administration is consid- 
fof one of the firms here, received urgent | ering legislation to make the, saving of 
calls from New York hotels and restau-}| Wheat compulsory and has approved a 
rants. The ice over the beds was tested ) bill drawn by Representative Lever, au- 
'and found to be a foot thick. With 2 |thor of the food contro! bill, to enforce 
score of men and several horses Still} Wheatless days. Proposals for mixed 
eut parallel channels in the ice about flours and for a form of war bread of 
seventy-five yards apart. A long rope} iXed grains are also under considera- 
was extended between these two chan-| ‘ion as possible measures to reduce the 
nels by cutting the ice at certain inter-|"8¢ of wheat flour, 
vals. Dredges were then attached to} Some Food Administration officials 
the rope and pulled back and forth by |t#ink a slight flour shortage next spring 
|horses and up through the holes, where not only would not cause suffering here 
'the oysters were dumped. peue might have a wholesome cffect in 
| “First time it was ever done,” eausing the people to turn to other 


{mented Still, “but the diners in el 
ne 


GOT OYSTERS THROUGH ICE, 


a Success 


— 


Novel Dredging Scheme 


at Oyster Bay. 


For the first time in these parts oysters 
were secured yesterday at Oyster Bay 
by dredging through the ice with a horse 
and tackle. More than 100 barrels were 
obtained in this manner. 

Never has the bay 


{ 


com- 
New 


shortase of food abroad prob- 


| York wanted them and we had to get ‘ 
i'them. Relieve me, though, it is some ably will bring an early determination 
touen. fob.’ 1of a policy respecting the balance to be 
che maintained between food and troop 
‘shipments. A decision will be left 
Florida Trains Serboard Air Line largely to the Allies, since they best °an 
Ly. Wash. D. C., eff. Jan. 13 at 9.30 A. M.,| determine which wil] be the more use- 


{ 
| 

| 
| 

¥ 


8.00 P. M., and 11,15 P. M. For Atlanta, Bir: sae setae 
mingham -¢.30,.A.M.)and 6,00 P.M. Reserva. | ro © themselves tn prosecuting the 
tions 1184 Bdway, N. ¥. C.—Adv. WET 


BAKER EXC CUSES U.S. DELAY; 
‘WAR IS 3,000 MILES AWAY;’ 
HE TELLS SENATE INQUIRY 


© 


Secretary on Witness Stand 
Six Hours Parries Many 
Questions. 


‘TROOPS ARE EQUIPPED 


“No Army of Same Size Ever 
Raised and Trained So 
Quickly,” He Asserts, 


1,500,000 READY TO FIGHT 


Admits 200,000 Machine Guns 
Are Needed and Defends 
Contractors. 


Special Despatch to Tun Sun. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—Upon Secre- 
tary Baker to-day devolved the onerous 
duty of defending the deficiencies which 
|the three weeks of investigation of War 
Department conditions by the Senate 
{Committee on Military Affairs has dis- 
|closed. For more than six hours the 
|Secretary of War the witness 
| stand subjected to a gruelling examina- 
{tion from all quarters of the committee. 
He conducted himself with a calm assur- 
tance which won the admiration of his 
i . 
'questioners, but he did not subdue the 
inquisitorial spirit or allay in any wise 
the curiosity of the committee members, 

What Secretary Baker did succeed jin 
doing was convincing the majority of the 
members of the Military Committee that 
their judgment had not led them far 
afield when last week they determined 
to introduce and press for passage the 
| Chamberlain bill to create a new execu- 
tive department of munitions and sup- 
ply, whose function it will be to relieve 
Mr. Baker of the multifarious duties 
which the ordnance and quartermaster 
| bureaus of the Department have per- 
| formed. 


Was on 


| Job 


Secretary Baker's own answers car- 
} ried this conviction. The War Depart- 
| ment, in the opinion of the committee, i 
more than a one man job. Thies the Sec- 
retary avoided admitting on the two or 
three occasions when the subject was 
touched upon. He had no opportunity to 
come to grips with the committee on this 
question, but this occasion will arise to- 
morrow. The answer of Mr. Baker to 
| the charge that. his Department has 
| wabbled under the war strain for the 
; reason that its functions are too exten- 
sivé for the direction of a single head is 
awaited with interest, 

As a witness Secretary Baker wagsial- 
|} most scintillant. He fenced and parried 


Too Much for One Man. 


S 


}with the committee, seldom giving the 
| direct answer to questions, but avoiding 


direetion so gracefully that half the time 


planation of why the offer 
ton Wool Manufacturers 
fix voluntarily 
(fat the very 
not received 
The assertion 


of the Bos- 
Association to 
the price of their staple 
outbreak of the war had 
executive consideration. 
has been made that by 
reason of the delays in the Quarter- 
master Corps on the question of thé 
necessary wool supply for army _ uni- 
forms, the Government has lost through 
unrestricted advances in the wool mar- 


ket ‘a total of approximately $150 
000,000, 

Secretary Baker answered this ques- 
tion by referring to what he consid- 


ered to be the superior judgment in such 
matters of the Council of National De- 
fence, t was shown that although the 
Boston, wool men made their offer ‘on 
April 8, no action was taken to insure 
the supply of the ‘army with woollen 
wearing apparel until June 16. The See- 
retary did not seem to think that this 
delay was of extraordinary magnitude, , 

A complete digest of the activities of 
the War Department since the outbreak 
ef the war was presented by the Seé- 


retary at the opening of his examina- - 
tion, 

“No army of similar size has ever 
been raised, equipped and trained so 


“No such» 
made for the 
health and general well being 
army.” 


quickly,”’ said the Secretary. 
provision has ever been 
comfort, 
of any 
U. S. Army Now 1,500,000. 

The army of the United States in 
France. to-day is of “substantial” size, 
was the Secretary's claim, and in his 
later testimony he said that much of the 
claimed Shortages of equipment had been 


due to getting the overseas force on 
| Buropean sot} “*e remarked ths small 


4 


2 


— 


dislocation of industries occasioned by 
the withdrawal of an army of 1,500,000 
from their normal .activities. 

“By the cooperation ~of »all 
and all people in the country, 
Secretary Baker, “the nation is 
organized and set -to “its “taek 
unanimity of spirit and confidence 
its powers.” 

The excuse presented by “Mr. Baker 
for delays jn the matter of ordnance, 
particularly heavy artillery, were -prac- 
tically the same as those advanced by 
his subordinates who testified previously, 
namely, the manufacture .of fighting 
equipment of:only the highest standard. 

The lack of organization »plan on the 
part of the War “Department, “the ap- 
parent .unwillingness of the War De- 
partment to recognize that svar was 
actually upon America before the decia- 
ration resolved the situation for it and 
furnished the committee with an oppor- 
tunity to examine Mr. Baker in regard 
to the pre-war delinquencies ,of»his de- 
partment. 


“War Was 3,000 Miles Away.” 


“The war wasn’t upon us,” said the 
Secretary repeatedly in answer to ques- 


+ 


interests 
” said 
now 
with 
in 


tions by the committee. “He ‘insis ed 
that the war was 3,000 miles away in 


Europe. “We had-more guns on hand 
than would be necessary to supply all 
the troops we could to Europe with- 
in the year. Conseque there were 
delays. I admit;” he said, 

Questions and answers in rapid suc- 
cession failed to draw from ‘Mr. Baker 
proof that anything more than the most 
perfunctory efforts had been made in 
the War ‘Department in anticipation of 


ntly 


the coming ‘struggle. Even .after war 
was declared, the admissions of the 
Secretary ‘showed, ‘the. thought of 


America being 3;000 miles outside the 
fighting zone was apparently uppermost 
in executive minds and that such slips 
as the $150,000,000 neglect to consider 
the Boston wool men's offer was but one 
of dozens of similar stumbles. 

The Secretary -was-asked if America 
had not been apprised by its diplomatic 
representative at Berlin as early as 
May, 1916, that the German Imperial 
Government meant to. break with the 
United States. The Secretary took the 
ground thatthe highly confidential char- 
acter of Mr. Gerard’s despatches to the 
State Department, now a matter of his- 
tory and “for sale .at all bookstores,” 
didnot permit him to discuss that phase 
of the situation. 


Refuses to Discuss Warning. 


“Didn't the Gerard warnings haye,any 
effect on you?” demanded Senator New 
of Indiana, 

“That subject is confidential,’ Mr. 
Baker insisted. ‘Then he went on to say 
that the Government had not- been sure 


ofthe exactness of the Gerard warning. } 


“We had the word of the German Gov- 
ernment repudiating any intention to re- 
new ruthlessness in ‘their U-boat cam- 
paign,” said ‘Mr. Baker. 

‘Was the word of the German Gov- 
ernment more to be credited than that 
of-our.own Ambassador?’ asked Senator 
New, and the subject was dropped. 

The subject of rifles was brought for- 
ward in the general discussion of ord- 
nance, Secretary “Baker said the 
ply of tifles was now adequate, 
reserves are being accumulated 
greatest rapidity. Senator Weeks took 
exception to his statement that the 
Springfield 1903 model was the best rifle 
in the world. snd at this point Chair- 
man Chamberlain of Oregon, chairman 
of the committee, interposed: “One of 
the serious criticisms of the War De- 
partment, Mr, Secretary, lay in the fact 
that -it took several months to decide 
to change to the Americanized Enfield 
from the Springfield after the war was 
aetually . on.” 

“We have plenty of -rifles now,’ -re- 
plied Mr. Baker, 

Senator Chamberlain then reviewed 
the changes in ‘the Hnfield, making 
it capable of using American ammuni- 
tion, saying that we had started to make 
seven changes and wound up by making 
fifty and that these changes in desi 
had repeatedly held up production, 


and 
with 


gn 


“Inefiiciency” Is Defined. 


' “That statement 
true,’ said Mr, Baker, 
that) pwill help obtain 
justifiable.” 

“Well, that is what we 
iency,’”’ said the chairman. 

“Tt is not inefficiency to change your 
mind,” answered the Secretary. 

Several Senators joined in questioning 
to show that rifle production was per- 
mitted to lag when it was certain that 
the country was about to go to war, 
but Secretary Baker persisted that the 
delay in changing models had in the end 


is substantially 
“but any delay 
better rifle i 


a is 


‘all ineffic- 


produeed a much desired result, He 
pointed out that eight months after 
Hngland went to war British soldiers 
were. training in top hats and with 


walking sticks and insisted that Amer- 
ican rifle production is now “so far 
ahead’ that all men who will be called 
out will have enough, 

Turning to criticism of the machine 
fun situation, Senator Chamberlain said 
there was delay in ordering Lewis guns 
that had ‘been used successfully by 
England, 


Denies Any Recent Delay. 


“There was no delay after last April,” 
replied Secretary Baker, 
* “Yes there. was, Mr. 
torted the ‘Senator, 

Secretary Baker continued by reciting 
the machine gun controversy that existed 
when he became Secretary. 

Senator McKellar of Tennessee thought 
the delay was unreasonable. 

“Well, it's a matter of judgment,’ saia 
Mr. Baker. 

Secretary Baker told of the board to 
investigate machine guns. 

“The board's deliberations never de- 
layed for. one second the buying of any 
gun after last April," said Mr. Baker 
positively. “It did delay other guns. in- 
cluding the new Browning gun, before 
April.” 


Secretary,” Te- 


“The fact remains ‘that nine months | 


after the war the cantonments have none 
for training,” said»Senator McKellar. 

“T wouldn't say none,”* Secretary Baker 
replied. “They have relatively few.” 

Before the war the largest machine 
gun programme ‘was 12,000, he added, 
while now 200,000 are required, 
manufacture difficult and slow. 

“Those two facts make it all the more 
important that machine guns should have 
been got trom any source,” said Sen- 
ator McKellar. “The greatest energy 
should. have been exerted to get any 
kind,” 

‘The questions involved, Mr. Baker re- 
iterated, were,of judgment between.speed 
and excellence. 

‘“Are you entirely :satisfied, so far as 
all ordnance is concerned, with the -prog- 
ress the department has made?” asked 
Senator Weeks. 

"Tl don’t say that the department might 
not have expedited some phases of its 
work,” Seeretary Baier replied. 

“In what have we failed?” 

The Secretany hgattated and answered: 
“T can’t-answer it that way; I can’t-pick 
eut any particular place.” 


Plants Awatting Orders. 


Senator Weeks asked if all available 
ammunition production facilities are be- 
ing used. 

“No, not all,” said Secretary Baker, 
“put all will'be svhen we need them.” 

The arrangement to get British and 
French ammunition for artillery, he said, 
was “safe as far as it goes, but said 
the principal -reliance was placed (on 
American sources, 

When Senator Weeks again asxea if 
he could suggest anything that «would 
be helpful in speeding up ordnance 
production ‘Secretary Baker replied : 

*T can’t think of anything that your 
work will help. Whenever ‘I-ve thought 
of anything I've done it. I’m up to date 
now.” ; 

Secretary Baker said ‘the thought a 
Federal powder plant. advisable. 

Senator Chamberlain referred to the 


) 


sup- | 


with | 


Du- Pont offer to build and operate a 
plant at cost, but Secretary Baker ex- 
Piained the joffer+ was to build a plant 
for ia \commission of 15 per cent. and 
operate it for eighteen months. On the 
basis of a $90,000,000 investment, he 
explained, “the Du Ponts would have 
made a gross profit between $20,000,000 
j; and $40,000,000. : 

“They never ,at .any «time «offered «to 
erect.a plant without compensation,” he 
said. 


“The present powder supply is ade- . 


quate for our present needs,’ Secretary 
Baker added. 

Senator New asked if there wasisany 
mistake-of judgment»when the lLusitania 
was sunk in not ‘beginning preparations 
for war. ; 

“It would shave been very wise."" Mr. 
Baker replied, “if a dozen »years ago 
the Ordnance Department had ‘begun 
preparations. To be -perfectly frank 
with, you, I «think "Gen, “Crozier is not 
entirely to Dlame. In season and out 
he -has recommended ordnance expan- 
sion.’ 

Secretary Baker denied that the first 
American contingents sent abroad were 
not completely equipped. All sent then 

ince, he ‘declared, have shad ade- 
standard equipment, except that 
recent contingents depend*foer automatic 
rifles.and artillery..on French sources. 

Senator Wadsworth of New York 
asked if the American artillery _pro- 
gramme is large. enough. 

“You never can {have too much,” “Mr. 
Baker replied, “but the programme 
fully engaged “the “resources of ‘the 
country as they ought to be. Every 
country’s artillery «programme has 
grown every month during the war.” 
Secretary Baker assented to Senator 
Wadsworth’s statement that the -war 
was a competition of industries and that 
whichever produced the most mterials 
and men would wear out the opposition. 

“That is the present aspect of it,” *he 
said. 

Operations of the supply syste of 
the Quartermaster-General were then 
taken up. Secretary Baker pointed out 
that “over night we charged from a 
free and competitive ‘market to one in 
Which ‘the Government was the monop- 
olizing buyer.” 


Overestimated. 


substitutions of materials 
orized,” Secretary Baker .con- 
tinued. “Manufacturers overestimated 
th own capacity. the early despatch 
abroad of special forces, such as steve- 
dores and railroad employees, cut into 
che early supplies gathered. ‘There was 
a shortage of many articles, including 
overcoats, blouses. trousers and perhaps 


Capreity 


“Some 
were, auth 


r 


some others. They w far greater 
than we anticipated. Initial equipment ; 
jnow is substantially complete and re-| 


serve supplies are being secured.” 

| °The Secretary said it thad to sbe de- 
cided whether to -call out more ‘men 
than could be reddily equipped or call 
out only those for whom equipment was 
ready. 

“The course actually taken was to 
reconcile these views, calling out the 
forces as rapidly as we. could anticipate 
their equipment, and I have no reason 
to change my opinion <since,” he con- 
tinued. ‘The net result was a ;témpo- 
nary shortage of a few weeks in some 
equipment, such as overcoats, but there 
was not-in my ju rnent any serious or 
continued shortage.” 

Senator McKellar asked what author- 


a2 


ity law sthere was for taking away 
Gen larpe’s purchasing powers, 


the 


1 the first place Low head of 
army,” 


| the Mr. Baker answered. ‘ oresters, stevedores < railre - 
j the I Baker answe red IN the theory, of the:law, novel to our’ peo= of f re ters, stevedores and railroad con 
ithe os 1d place the law provided that es < ‘ _. \struction and operation men aggregat- 
ys rises aah i ple, explained and made popular, because |, 
| the retary could fix prices as he tM i rye . ing about 120,000, many of whom ‘have 
| 4 F su j of its demonstrated fairness both in plan - * A 
| deemed ‘best, .and I “surrounded Gen. and exerutien been operating in france for some 
| Sharpe with expert advisers.” Reiter a ns a ‘i onths 
ie y ip erent avi genS For ‘he training of officers two’ series montbs. 
PAE reel dak day Orme earache 1 3 Ka All of these departments have “heen 
Denies £128,006 " : of training’camps were held, ‘from owhich ! btyed 
enies £128,000,000 Story. ie ss ; | obliged to construct warious buildines, 
| about 45.000 officers were ‘commissioned ; ee a Bie iecAtial RaAOKe! meeONy 
i . The Tennessee Senator said witnesses |'frem civil life. “This number is m Sg wane aaa aires a ct tee ef al f ot 
ihad testified that contracts aggregatme ; eight times as great ; the number of | ti I b i apace 5 + Eyed ee f 
|} $128,000,000 had been let to firms with ; officers in the regular army. on the first peat a ag cn ene sags eae othe ee et 
' which supplies committee members are) Gay of April. ROIRSESC! StS erat ena hp fia cree ee Nee rag 
‘connected | | that the field of thei roperation is in ‘two 
| wy don't think that has heen done,| Cantonments Cost $134,000,000.. |\countries, 4,000 ae Aine ae 
Aas - A ! “ach division shas heen -obliged to 
|} snid Mr. Baker. ‘IL have looked into. it “Mor . Asyit einige i : x Spal 
1h ainsi es : No such thing ae Be aad beds M cs Libincm ited of ty soldiers |;send officers to France to receive officers | 
penise: ba a circu Oa ETE srapepyy leat have been built,’ ¢rom foreign countries, to compare data 
| Rosknaine He ehareun! Ba raiethayih core as aeRO 10, tee average ' ond information to review desiehs and 
tegt g sys ilie - “actor ig | : ; 
mittee purct asing aurea nea from the proaes to the contractors of 2.98 pereent./ + odesign fresh supplies and all this 
ee ‘whasing getting mo re Q “These -¢: + on ; a s mR . ; 
(cade Oe aerials These sdb sheet contain water and concurrently with its task of taining 
pita ; AGA vigil sewerage facilities, refuse disposal plants, | and-expanding its own organizatiow. ‘The 
| I don't think ‘that is ‘thervery best. Jawndries, — storehouses barracks, ex-} 


way to:-deal with these questions, but it 
was the anly way at the outset. Sub- 
stantially it’s stopped now. ~ There never 
was any intention of continuing it 
definitely.” 

The Secretary said he cancelled the 
much discussed @ sorting contract on 
the revornmendation of ‘the Quartermas- 
ter-Generalrand because the Government 
proposed to do the 


orting avork: {t- 

self, The Base Sorting Company, he 

1, was to get-a profit of only one-half 
cent 4 pound, 

“Are you ‘willing to assume Tresponsi- 
bility for organization of the sorting 
plant?” asked Senator McKellar, 

“7 enuldn’t escape it if T wanted *to,” 
Mr. Baker «answered. ““I delegated ‘my 
authority to Mr. BHisenman. I know 
nothing improper’ about it.” 


in- 


I 


| ‘Blunder Costs U. S. “Nothing.” 


Senator McKellar referred to the re- 
lationship between Samuel Kaplan .of 
the supplies committee and a «brother 


interested in the sorting plan, .and Sec- 
retary Baker said he did not know of 
the relationship: until recently. 

“Do you'think a policy of tha. kind is 
wise?” 

“It has turned -out to be unwise,” said 
Secretary ‘Baker. ‘But »you can’t get 
anybody to buy ‘things w'sely unless you 
get men who are experienced sin their 
business.”’ { 

“How much did the blunder or what- 
ever you may call it cost the Govern- 
ment?’ asked Senator Chamberlain. 

“Nothing,” Mr. ‘Baker , replied. 

Questioned about secrecy attending 
the awarding of army contracts, Secre- 
tary Baker declared he issued an order 
that they be not made public and -that 
he considered a wise policy. 

“Don’t you .know ‘the American peo 
ple abhor secrecy?’ »asked Senator Me 
Kellar. 

“T cthink”’ said Mr, Baker, ‘that the 
location of plants should mot be made 
public as a*military policy.” 

“Did it endanger “factories working 
for the Navy Department which did 
make contracts public?” he was asked. 

“I can't say as to that.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jer- 
| sey declared that the criticism levelled 
against the system was that ‘the policy 
of .seecrecy permitted some men to get 
contracts but prevented others from get- 
ting the ‘business. 

Mr. Baker said (that so far as she 
knew he personally never was advised 
of the change in specifications by which 
shoddy .was used in uniforms. -He had 
‘been advised the uniforms were ade- 
quate when shoddy was used. 
| he Secretary said he had not been 
}advised of any shortage -of awool and 
that he knew nothing of the offer of the 
| Boston wool men referred to earlier in 
;the hearing’ He did receive .an offer 
from. the Western Wool Growers .Asso- 
ciation to sell its-entire cut at a price to 
be fixed by ‘the Government, and the 
offer was referred to the:raw materials 
committee of the Council of National 
Defence, He did not ‘know what was 
done about it. : 

The question of 


buying up ‘the coun- 
viry's wool supply involved a matter of 
; Government policy, said Mr. ‘Baker. 
| Asted specifically avhy the War Depart- 
| ment waited from April 3 to June 16 to 
take up ‘the question of wool, Secretary 
Baker said many other -questions were 
up for consideration. 

Senator Wadsworth «wanted to know 
why some of ‘the President's $100,000,000 
fund was not spent if the War Depart- 
ment hada insufficient funds, and Mr. 
Baker said some of it was spent for 
ordnance. 

Secretary Baker said that no com- 
plaint ever ‘had come from Gen. Pershing 
as to the light weight of uniforms. Uni- 
form cloth was ordered in England ‘by 
prershing, he said, not because ‘he conld 
' get better quality ‘but because American 
deliveries were Slow. 


a 
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TEXT OF BAKER'S 
ARMY STATEMENT 


Secretary Tells Senate Com- 
mittee 1,428,650 Men Are 
‘Under Arms. 


} 
OFFICERS TOTAL 110,856 


War Department Head Says 


Ordnance Contracts Aggre- 
gate $1,677,000,000. 


Special Despatch to Tre Sun. 

WasHIncTon, Jan. 10.—The statement 
of Secretary Baker dealmg with the . 
war preparations sof :the United States, 
as;read ‘to.the Senate War Investigating 
Committee to-day, is as follows: 

“T am glad to lay before the commit- 
tee and the country -certain ‘facts with 
réference to the War Department work. 
Not -all of it.is mew ‘to you, “but it ‘is | 
well to have some underlying facts 
freshly in our sminds.at times when the 
consideration of details, however im- 
“portant in themselves, might ctherwise 


obscure ‘the real progress made ‘in the: 


central task. 

“The War Department is eager to! 
profit by all heipful «criticism, and I 
thank “the committee for ‘the inquiries 
which it has made and for the coopera- 
ticn which it is giving and will.give in 
making our preparation 
adequate and speedy. 

“On ‘the *first day of April, 1917, the 
Regular Army comprised of 5,791 of- 


ficers and 121,797 enlisted men; the Na-} 


tional Guard in Federal service approxi- 


men,*and the reserve, (4.000 enlisted ‘men. 

“On the 31st day of December, 1917, 
the Regular Army consisted of 10,250 
officers and 475,000 enlisted men; ‘the 
National ‘Guard o- 16/031 officers and 
$00:900 -enlisted men: ‘the “National 
Army of 480,000 men, and ‘the reserve 
of i84;5 officers and 
men. ‘In other words, in nine months 
the increase ‘has been from 9,524 officers 
to 110.856 officers and from 202,510 to 
1,428,650 men. 


Six Times the Army of 1898. 


“During the war with Spain the army 
of the United States at its maximum 
strength aggregated 272,000 men .and 
officers. The army now inthe field and 
in training is, therefore, roughly six 
times as great as*the maximum number 
under arms in the ‘Spanish-American 
war. 


‘he total number already in the mili- 
tary service is one and a half times as 
larg 
ion, 

A substantial part of our military 
forces was selected by the operation of 
a draft law, the execution of which has 
demonstrated both the economical and 
the efficient way -of selecting soldiers 
The law itself was drawn, its execution 
earried to « successful conclusion, and 


changes, post offices and practically all: 


nece 7 convenienc comforts and 
sdfeguards for ssoldie The health of 
the 1 in traini in them is beyond 


lcomparison, better than that of any simi- 
| lar number of: soldiers in, our history. 

| “The death vate in .our forces 
United States, from mid-September to 
the end of December averaged. 7.5 per 
11,000, andiis slightly less than would 
thave been the death rate of .men of the 
)same age at-home. In 1898 the death 
trate per 1,000 was 20.14, or- nearly three 
times as-great. , 

| “or the fiseal wear 1915 Congress ap- 
loronriated for the War Department 
°$158.000(000; for ithe fiscal year 1916, 
$203.000,000; ‘for the fiscal year 1917, 
$403:000(000.; for the fiscal year 1918, 
$7,527,338,716. In other words, taking 
1915 as a normal year, the appropria- 
tions ‘for 1918 -are nearly ‘fifty times as 
great. 


Some Staggering Gains. 


“The regular appropriations made Dy 
Congress ‘for all Governmental pur- 
| poses for'the fiscal year 1915 ‘were $720,- 
| 000,000, or nearly one-tenth the 1918 ap- 
propriations for the War 
aione. 

“In 1914 the gross value of the .prod- 
uets of all the industries of the United 
States was 1$24:000,000;000. The ap- 


} 


propriations for 1918 for the War De-| 


partment dlone are substantially one- 


third of this sum. 


\the railroads of the United States for 
“the year 1917—freight, passenger, mail, 
express -and miseellaneous-—-was but 
slightly more ‘than ‘half the ‘War De- 
partment’s appropriation for the ensuing 
fiseal year. 


$1,677,000,000 for Ordnance. 


“ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT—Of the ‘total 
War Department appropriations for ¥S18, 
$3,200,000,000 was for the Ordnance De- 
partment, The value of the products of 
all iron and steel industries in the United 
States (in 1914 was $900,000,000 or iess 
than one-third of the amoutit to be ex~- 
pended by the Ordnance Department. 

“Of this gigantic sum the Ordnance 
Department ‘has already placed contracts 
amounting to $1,677,000.000. 

“On the Ast day of April, 1917, the 
Ordnance Department consisted of 97 
commissioned officers oecupying 15,000 
square feet -of office room in Washing- 
ton. It now consists of ),004 officers oc- 
cupying more ‘than fourteen acres of 
office floor space, and in addition has 
/26)220 enlisted personnel. 

“The expansion of this force has been 
earried on concurrently with the enor- 
mous ‘business and industrial operations 
of the department. ‘The force has been 
selected, trained, in ‘part dispatched 
over ‘seas. Because of inadequacy of 
office accommodations it has ‘been moved 
from ‘time to time, one “bureau having 
been obliged to ‘move six times. 


I 


New Weapons Studied. 


“Tr addition to :the selection and train- 
ing o. htis mew force, the making of 
these great contracts and the follow up 
necessary in the manufacturing process, 
a continuous study of new weapons and 
instrumentalities as been kept up, 2 
constant contact Kept with trained men 
abroad studying the operation of ord- 
’ nance material in battle and accordingly 
modifying designs and plans -here by 
reason of .cbservation and experience, 

“Many of the «classes of ordnance ma- 
terial requiring to be designed, ‘specifica- 
tions drawn nd contracts Jet were 
wholly unfamiliar to our normal mili- 
tary practices. The trench farfare ma- 
terial alone involves commitments of 
$282.000,000. Some -of the -contracts 
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; facturing facilities, 


increasingly : 


mately 3,733 officers and 76,718 edlisted ; 


72,750 enlisted ; 


as any ‘force ever mobilized by ‘this ; 


in -the | 


Department 
i 


“The total operating revenues of all: 
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| cover instruments so 
j industries had to be 
; Manufacture. 

“Many of the Ordmance Department's 
contracts involve increase of plant facili- 
ties, or the construction of new plants, 
intricate systems of auditing and cost 
accounting and constant inspection by 
inspectors who have had to be trained 
in sspecialiy -established «schools «in -order 
to add knowledge of ordnance require- 
ments to their previous mechanical and 
technical training. 


modern :that our 
adapted ‘to ‘their 


| 
| 


Great Increases Noted. 


“QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPART- 
MENT—For the Quartermaster-General s 
Department in 1918 $3,018,000,000 was 
appropriateil, or a. sum more: than ‘four 
i-times -as ygreat as the 19135 :appropria- 
tions for all governmental purposes. 

“On the first Gay of April there were 
$47 officers inthe Quartermaster Corps ; 
on ‘the “first day of January, 1918, there 
was a total of 6,431 officers. 

“On ‘the ‘first day of January, 1918, 
nearly $2,000,000,000 of the appropria- 
tion had been obligated by contracts or 
disbursements. 


“This business involved ‘aceounting, 
determinations of standards, prices, 
' quantities, ‘the creation of mew manu- 


the 
materiais for ‘insufficient supplies, di- 
versions of labor, the erection of storage 
warehouses and difficult and often em- 
barrassing .questions of land and water 
‘transportation. 

“In the woollen goods section alone 
the cooperation of over 300 mills was 
involved, -and ‘the following items give 
some idea of the extensive character 
of the operations: There have been pur- 
chased over 19,000,000 bDiarikets, 20,000,- 
000 yards of overcoating and over 30,- 
000,00 yards of each of shirting flannel 


and suiting, involving .an expenditure 
of over $345,000,000; in cotton goods 


the Deportment had contracted for 250,- , 


000.000 yards of various <cotton cloths. 

“Further idea of the size of pur- 
chases in thi sdepartment will be con- 
verved by the following figures: “Pur- 
chases «to December 28, 1917—Winter 
drawers, .25,000,000 pair; winter under- 
shirts, 21,040,000; woollen gloves, 11,- 
000,000 pair; wool lightweight stockings, 
*31,00,000 pair; wool heavyweight stock- 
ings, 21,000,000 pair; shoes purchased 
for delivery to January 1, 10,000,000 
pair; shoes purchased for delivery Jan- 
uary 1 to June 1, 10,000,000 pair; cots, 
2,100;000. 


~ 


U. S. Now Has 82,120 Fliers. 


| 
| 
| “The ‘Quartermaster-General's Depart- 
ment in the supply section alone made 
4,650 contracts, covering 142 different 
kinds of articles and ‘aggregating 2a 
money value of $800/000,000. 

“Aviation Section Signal Corps—The 
; Aviation Section of the Signal Corps on 
the first day of April, 1917. consisted of 
jsixty-five officers and 1,120 men. On 
\.the first day of January, 1918, it con- 
|-sisted of 8,900 officers and 82,120 mén. 
Thi sdivision of the War Department 


| was charged by Congress with the ex-/| 


penditure of an appropriation aggregat- 
ing for 1918 $744.000.000, or five times 
the 1915 appropriation for the entire 
War Department. 

| “DNGINEBR DEPARTMENT—The Engi- 
‘meer department, for which in 1917 $53,- 
000,000 was appropriated, was chareed 
by the 1918 appropriation with the ex- 
penditure of $390:000,000, or about 700 
per cent. inerease. There 
organized and equipped technical troops: 


figures given above are selected atmost 
at random as illustrative of the mbgni- 
tude of thé operations of ‘the War De- 
partment, 


Great Results Achieved. 


“One results have ‘been 
achieved: 

1—A large army is in ‘the field and 
in ‘training, so large ‘that further incre- 
‘nents to it can be adequately equipped 
and ‘trained ‘as rapidly as those already 
in training can ‘be ‘transported. 

2—The “army thas been 
selected without serious dislocation .of 
the industries of the country. 

8—The training ef the army is ‘pro- 
ceeding rapidly and its ‘spirit is high. 
The subsistence of the army hrs been 
above criticism ; its initial clothing sup- 


folowing 


ply, temporarily inadequate, is now sub- | 


‘stantially complete and reserves w'll 
lrapidly accumulate. Arms.of the most 
jmodiern and effective ‘kind, including ar 
tillery, machine guns, automatic r'fles 
, and small arms, haye been provided by 
»manufacture or purchase for every -sol- 
dier in France, and are available for 
every soldier who can be gotten te 
France in ‘the year 1928. 

‘a——A -substantial army is already ‘in 
!Firance, where both men and officers 
have been additionally and 
trained and are ready for active service. 

“5—Independent lines of communica- 
tion -and ‘supply and vast storage and 
hother facilities are in process of con- 
Tstruction in France. 

: “6—Great programmes for the manu- 
facture of additional equipment and for 
; the production of new instruments. of 
‘war have been formulated. 

| “7—No army of similar size the 
| history of the world has ever been 
| raised, equipped or trained so quickly. 
| No such provision has ever been made 
|before for the comfort, the health and 
general well being of an army. The 
health report for December for a variety 
of reasons became suddenly less fayor- 


| 


in 


able than for the preceding months. But 
the unfavorable -conditions have been 
met and improvement is already ap- 
/ parent. 


Two Purposes in Mind. 


“T -state the foregoing conditions of 
the War Department's problem and some 


Sport Marine 


The first completely equipped 
motor car ever produced as a 
stock model. 
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| 
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substitution of | 


have been: 


enlisted and | 


specially : 


) 
of thé’ results attained for two pur-| fusion of industry, exhaustion of labor 
poses. j}and generally to prevent all avoidable 
“In the first place, the American peo- | evils which might result from the speed 
ple are entitled to know of the splendid | and magnitude of the new operations. 
effectiveneéss with which they have been “To these objects it was admirably 
able to.organize the man power and the | 2dopted, and it has accomplished a great 
material power of the nation in a great! Work. The ngs which have not hap- 
cause and, sséeond, our army in France| pened are as impressive as the things 
under General Pershing, and our Al-| Which have happened when one recalls, 
lies, are entitled to: have the benefit re- | ‘he possibilities involved. E ; ; 
sulting fram the depression of the mo- “We can now see the entire situation. 
rale of their enemies which must come | THe initial rush needs are substantially 
when the Gérmans realize that the | SUPPlied. The technical corps have been 
| American ‘Democracy has neither blun-| “*P#"ded and reorganized upon indus- 
- + whew - trial an ficient % - 
dered nor hesitated but Ras actually | ‘Tia! and effic ient ii The pain re 
brought the full power of its men and | mat ra i may ae Rib a cede 
resources into .cémpletely organized oie pe a bared nee ie oer ae 
strength against thelr military machine. | oe ood at RR eee ae 
“I make this statement, fully aware | 705 06 Prevented. : 
Gatet \hcrn anc. tee prod ited Before By the cooperation of all interests 
the membezs:of this.comniittee: some ex ind all people in the country the nation 
pression of doubt, difference of opinion 


{is now organized and set to its task with 
and disapproval. The War Department 


inknimity of spirit and confidence in its 
; : 7 : power 2 s ha: ny- 
has spent eight months hearing similar | mys eo) ((More as been cpne then: any 
expressions analyzing them, correcting 


; body dared to believe possible. That | 

tiie conditions “out of senile Shee” erew there have been here and there errors of] 

ee as aSee hat PDE sed esp nent and delays goes without say-j 
perfecting its organization to prevent 

their recurrence and all the while driv- 


} jut I should be wanting in frank- 

: . Ha jn ere I to omit my own estimate of 
iing on to the accomplishment. of the | 
main task. \ 
1 


ur 


| 
| 
| 


lines. 


| judsn 


ing 


the real unselfishness and intelligence 
with which my associates, military and 
civilian, have applied themselves to this 


} 
1 
{ Suggestions Are Invited. 

“My military associates and I appre- 
ciate the work «which ‘this committee has 
done and will value suggestions from 
the committee as a whc from \itS in- } 
dividual members and frem every other 
patriotic citizen which will-enable us to 
carry on this work more effectively and 
more rapidly. 

“In tthe foregoing statement ‘there are’ 


I 
| 


| 


| 


~ [OSB THEIR APPEAL 


two exceedingly  siznificant figures, 
namely, that on ‘the ‘first day of April ' : i 
the ordnance department consisted of Hambure-American Line Men | 


97 officers and the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral’s department of 347 
they now respectively 
and 6,431 officers. 

“There was no ready trained ‘body 
of men of the country who could have 


while 
3,004 


officers, 
comprise 


Who Supplied German Raid- 
ers Face Prison. 


| 
| 
these two divisions. } managing director; George Kotter, su-} 


“Men of somewhat similar ‘training | perintending engineer; Adolph Hoch-| 


had to ‘be chosen and ‘the nucleus of ; ‘ ; } 
J p ar thas , and Joseph 
officers. already in those corps had not meister, purchasita: Sgént, 1/a aaa. 


Popenhouse, second officer of the Ham- 


been selected suddenly to aesume the | ! BO mi : 
highly technical andspecialized work of | The tecent conviction of Carl Bunz 


enly to carry forward the expanding 

operations of their departments but be | burg-Ameri¢an Steamship Line, on 
trainens and ‘teachers to their mew @S-)} charges of conspiring to defraud the 
sociates. As werk procee sub-!7-; Ce “4 

sociate epicttio yes as. proceeded sub United States Government was upheld 
division and resubdivision hecame pas- R Xe 
| sible. yesterday in a décision handed down by 


ithe United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
| peals, -All had been. found guilty of en- 
“On December 15 the questions of | gaging in a conspiracy to defraud by 
; initial supply and organization of per-| filing at the Custom House false mani- 
sonnel had been substantially disposed | 5.1. oy vessels carrying supplies to Ger- 
of and I was, therefore, in a position, as | é in tt +t 4 A 
. ly se » no P Ps ¥ 
:I.had not been previous!y, ‘to announce | man cruisers in the north and south 
}a general reorganization, already care- 
fully studied, which accomplishes the 
following results: 
“4, Created a War Council upon 
which Gen. Crozier, Gen. Sharpe, Gen. 
Weaver, Gen. Crowder and the Chief 


Supply and Organization. 


lantic. 

Bunz, Kotter and Hachmeister were 
each sentenced to eighteen months in the 
; Atlanta penitentiary. Popen house was 
!wziven a year and f day in the same in- 
stitution. All appealed and were released 
in $5.000 bail but soon thereafter Hoch- 


of Staff have been designated to sit s les hed 
‘ with the Secretary of War and the | meister died. The Hamburg-American 
of War, and to Line also was found guilty of the of- 


Assistant Secretary 
which council men of capacity, either 
from the army or from civil life, will 
be added from'time to time. The pur- 
pose of the council is that its mem- 
bers, being free from the burdens of 
detail administration, can take a 
large supervisory view of all ques- 
tions of organization and supply and 
give to the Government the highest 
value of their talents and experience 
“2, Under Gen. Wheeler, with the 
advice cf his military associates and 
of industrial experts, the machinery of 
the Ordmance Department is being 
thoroughly reorganized in preparation 
for the new phase of its work upon 


f 


fense and. was compelled to pay a fine 
of $1. 

Ten days will elapse before the man- 
date in this decision is handed down 
and until then no action can \be taken. 
It is possible the three defendants will 
appeal on a writ of certiorari, in which 
event the case will go to the Dnited 
States Supreme Court. 7 

The case was originally prepared and 
prosecuted by John C. Knox, Assistant 
United States Attorney, and in the de- 
cision handed down by Federal Judge 
| Rogers was concurred in by Judges 
Hough and Learned M. Hand. 

The false manffests were used to con- 


| 


H 


j Mes a * Mid tueoe tad eceal the destinations of the outgoing 
which it is now entering. ts tii ap vessels, chartered by the Hamburg- 
operations will be conducted under the | american Line, which had an agree- 


ty, 3 et >» lyeag ry te . A, 
direction of officers already in the ser- | ment with the German Government. in 
| vice who are now in a position to 8lve | the winter of 1914 to supply German 
| their entire energies to their adminis- | warships in the North and South At- 


| tration, or by men specially chosen | jantic with coal and provisions. 
. the civil life because of their ex- | VARI UF 1 
; it od yor Bhp bRt .; | The Kaiser’s orders were transmitted 
phi ig sh gay omen ee General's De. | Urectly to Carl Bunz, w ho in turn con- 
af aif Be cnahe eel nar ay BL ie . none. | Lerred with the other defendants as to 
pat eee is in phen varies auaa bas he | procuring vessels flying neutral flags. 
SREIZALLOF oie sub-divisioning under | 7) aqdition to chartering neutral vessels 
Gen. Goethals, who enjoys the untaue | Rong was charged with despatching 
three. Hamburg-American vessels ..on 


experience of, having worked, out at 
peso orien’ Ge ard pA zips eed CHE Han 
the Panama Canal prsblems of trans- | these missions. Among the neutral craft 


“tert boy) snnly of agni > f R M . ; 
portation and supnly * 4 rings i se | chartered it was said the Berwind, 
oe 4 : n the his- ; ; 
never until BOW approachec He ne iy | Lorenz and. Gladstone figured promi- 
reap eet sre unis : Peas 
tory of our Government. edlise cad nently. In his opinion Judge Rogers 


‘tthe efficiency of the department is be- 
ing strengthened by the calling from 
civil life of men of ‘the highest capac- 
ity to administrate certain of its great 
sub-divisions. 


Work of Two War Bodies. 


held the undertaking to supply German 
raiders was not wrong; the wrong lay 
in the false certificates filed. 


| PERSHING REPORTS 4 DEATHS. 


‘“\ new view of the work of the Coun- | 
cil of National Défence and of the War 
Industries Board is now possible. | 
| “Tne Council of National De‘gnee is, 
of course, an advisory body without ex- 
ecutive power. Its members have sev- 
erally the powers of their respective de- 


Txwwo -Due te Pneumonia, One to 


Meningitis, one to Asphyxiation. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.-—Gen. Pershing 
to-day reported the following deaths of 
private sold‘ers from natura] causes: 

Thomas Scott, asphyxiation, Portland, 
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| partments. )\The purpose of the council, | Ore.\ | the U-boats 
‘however, was a ‘reconciliation of con- Walter L. Fitzgerald, meningitis, | raters and 
‘ flicts and a survey of ‘the national needs} York, Pa. j losses was 

j and resources. | Jesse I. Bonham, pneumonia and} This inci 
| “[Phis/purpose tt has ‘served and is| measles, Newark, Ohio. ‘of attending 
serving. ‘Che General Munitions Board Harlan F. Parker, pneumonia, Cres-|0f such a 

| and its Successor, the War Industries} ton, Jowa. | London was’ 
' Board, with their ecommittes, were or- | — —— ‘Taviey week la 
\-zanized by the council for the following | ; ‘raised by t 
| purposes | Peirce Relieved of Armory Post. meetings, a) 
| “1. Assign prioritiesc as among the} SprINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 10.—Col. more effecti 
| several departments of a gia saat | William S. Peirce, commandant of the} ~~ 

g allie yer: ents in their de-| United States my Oe HG yes 

jand the allied ‘Governm Ss United States Armory here for the las TITTITIITT 


mands upon the industries of the coun 
try. 


“9 


five years, received orders to-day re- 
| Heving him of his present post and or- 
Advise as to supplies of materials| dering him to report at the, ordnance 
and labor. | office at Washington. No indication was 

“2 Advise on questions of price. given of his ultimate post. Major G. H. 


“4 Secure industrial and labor co- | Stewart, junior in command at the 
operation. |armory, has been named as acting com- 
s Avoid enhancement of prices, con- | mandant. 


$1 ,000 Reward 


For the best suggestion 


As to how to get 


To the German Masses 
These Facts: 


That we are fighting for the German masses, not against them 
Weare fighting ¢ the Prussian Military Autocracy 
“Which, as shown at Zabern, enslaves the German 
Civilian Masses 
And is forcing thousands of them to be killed daily 
So that Germany can make vassal states 
Of the rest of the European Nations. 
That Autocracy that is trying to rule the world by force. 
aa The Autocracy that is preventing peace. 
The United States does not want German land, 
money or business. 
The United States is fighting for the Liberty of the masses 
For our Liberty—for the Liberty of the World 
And we will fight until we get 


**Freedom for all forever.’’ 
Send suggestions before Feb. 15th to: Ji UDGES OF REWARD 


NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Judges of best suggestions will be 
Hon. James W. Gerard Hon. Job E. Hedges Hon. David Jayne Hill 


SULERUATEURERDEEQREGEES 
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“WAR DEPART ; ENT. ‘ACTIVITIES, | 

Praise of the = ; ar Department was | 
Secretary Bat is. theme whén ‘he 
‘Senate “Military 


Committee yeaterdey-- Although his} 
‘ new were not new, | 
‘mpres ve. as. ever 
by the, Secretary. 
s to have been to} | Does he mean by “ active service” 


they weré> 
when mars 
His intention 


spike the sutis of iticisn. the ad || 


Ree de hetore= the Committee 
etek era, Pas Gernern) SHa 

; ee ifficient santa 
ae what ha ne 8a “ny many ‘quar- 
ters atsuk the omis ions. and mistakes |} 
‘ot the Wa » Well-tn- 
formed and honest eri “it should |} 
always weltome,. iaieaelly when the 
information comes from its own of- |; 
' ficers. ‘ 

The record of performance in) the 


‘has cleared the. ir. and: ‘accélerated 
fighting in Pranee. If there had been 


continued to go wrong and. reorgan- 
izations would have been delayed. ‘Phe 
‘creation of the War Gounell, involv- 
ing, changes io 
[Quartermastér's Depattments, may 
mot hay been occasioned by testi> 


our preparations to take part in the} 


no inquiry, "some things would have} 


| soned to deal with.a German offensive. 
‘expansion, ‘egtipment, training, andl What Secretary BAKER has to say 
transportation of troops: the Amer: | about the purpose of the War Council | 


‘The last statement is in ‘conflic 
General CROZIER'S testimony about field 

nd machine guns... Again, does ‘Sec. 
one BAKER feally méan what hé 
says-in this paragraph: 

A substantial army is alréady . 
France, where both men aad Mllcars 
have beén additionally: and specially 
trained and are ready for activé serv- 
ice. 


; duty in the. trenches; that’ General 
| PeReHisc? 8 fotce is well enough trained 
to take over a considerable part of the 
{western front? Some of the troops 
that arrived jast Suinmer ate doudt- 
less ready forthe test, but the Secre- 
ltary’s statement seems to. he too 
lsweeping. The American peoplé would 
| be glad to bélievé that the army. in 
France, which is really “ substantial,” 
> now well enough trained and sea- 


ican people are, proud of, but it can- | is eminently satisfactory. Free ‘from 1 | 
not be denied that the Senate inquiry | the burdena oe detail administration,’ 


Fit is to take “ a. large supervising view | 
I of all questions of organization ada | 
“ supply and gite to the Government 
“the highest value of-their [tho mem- | 
“pers’] talénts and experience.”” In; 
other words, they are to advise, not | 
ito transact; but the functions of tlie 


the Ordnance and} War Council are still rather nebulous. 


It is apparent from the Secretary's 
description of the reorganization of the | 


‘to ‘ break,” settled down to a smooth o 


made in the: committee room. Yet in 
Secretary Baker's brief the note: is 
one of almost indiscriminate praisé of 
the work of the. Department. Some- 
‘times he seems to be oblivious of 
shortcomings in camp equipment, as 
when he says that “no such provi- 
gion has ever been made for. the 
comfort, health, and ‘general well 
ere being of any army.” The record 
does not bear him out. There is ‘the: 
l adverse téstimony of, cantoiment | 
‘commanders, Comparisons with ‘the 
awful blundering ‘that made the con- ; 
‘duct of the Spanish war a reproach | 
}to this country were not ‘in’ order. | 
|we do things differently now. Still | 
Surgeon Gereral Garcas found con- 
ditions not to his liking in the South- | 
Jern camps, of 1917. | 
> Read alone, and not in the light of| 
facts extracted. by the. Senate Milltary | 
Affairs Committee, Mr. Baktr’s state-— 
ment would justify an. opinion that | 
j there had beeh no flaw inthe perform- | | 
ance of the War’ Departrnent. “What 
| could. be more gratifying than this.as- 
| surance: 


Arms of the most inden’ ‘and effect- 
“ive. kind, { including ‘artillery, machine 
guns, automatic © ‘yifles, and small 

arms, have been provided’ by. manu- 
facture or: purchase for-every soldiet 
in France, and are available for. every 
soldier who can be oven to Rreace in 
the year, 1918. ; zs 


shich : ‘the Senate" ‘Committee Ordnance and Quartérmaster’s Depart~- 
“elicited, but at least the reform Was roents that he is nét in sympathy with 
hastened: the service - benefited at Senator CHAMBERLAIN’s bill to eréate a 
once, In fact thé War Department, Department of Munitions. Neverthe- 
iwhieh, to use the vernacular of thé jess, the subjéct should be thrashéd 
trotting track, had shown a tendency out by Congress in an endeavor to 


btain the greatest efficiency and ‘the 


and swifter gait after the disclosures utmost production. 
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—Many millions of dollars’ worth of 


_ mit no argument. i 


~ ARFLEETBULDING 
pS UP TO SCHEDULE, 


ANNOUNCES 


Chairman of Aircraft Board Tells| 
of Marvels U. S.-Is Doing in| 
Close Co-operation With Allied | 

} 

Flying Service. | 

; 
(Special to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—The big} 
American aviation programme is 
moving forward by long strides. 
Howard EH. Coffin, Chairman of the 
Aircraft Board, announced to-night 
that the programme is right up to 
schedule. : 

Persons who have been critica! be- 
qause standard American airplanes 
are not’ being rushed to France in 
great numbers are advised by Mr. 
Coffin that the aircraft plans agreed 
on after full conference with the Al- 
Hed powers provided for the pur- 
chase of airplanes on the other side 
to take care of American needs un- 
til July 1 of this year. 

One of the first things done by the 
Government after the President, on 
July 24 last, approved the Aircraft} 
Act with its $640,000,000 appropria- 
tion, was to authorize Gen. Pershing 
to place orders for several thousand 
fighting machines in allied countries. 


materials and machine toolg have 
been shipped from the United States 
to aid forsign production. 

Aircraft materials have heen 
standardized with the Allies’ in de- 
tail and type. A complete co-ordi- 
nation of manufacturing facilities 
and policies has been agreed upon 


| months. 
| investment, 


~m 
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your work will help. Whenever l’ve 
thought of anything I’ve done it. I’m 
up to date now.” 

Wants Federal Powder Plant. 


Federal powder plant advisable, 

Senator Chamberlain referred to 
the du Pont offer to build and oper- 
ate a plant at cost, but Secretary | 
Baker explained the offer was to 
build a plant for a commission of 15 
per cent, and operate it for eighteen | 
Qn the basis of a $90,000,000 
he explained, the du 
Ponts would have made a gross profit 
between $20,000,000 and $40,000,000. 

“They never at any time offered 
to erect a plant without compensa- 
tion,” he said. 

“The present powder supply is ade- 
quate for our present needs,” Secre- 
tary Baker added. 

Senator New asked if there was any 

mistake of judgment. when the Lusi- 
tania was sunk in not beginning 
preparations for war. 
“It would have ‘een very wise,” 
Mr, Baker replied, “if a dozen years 
ago tthe Ordnance Department had 
begun preparations. To tbe perfectly 
frank with you, I think Gen, Crozier ! 
is not entirely to blame. Im season 
and out, ha has recommended ord- 
nance expansion.” 

The Supply System. 
Operations of the supply system of 
the Quartermaster General were 
taken up. Secretary Baker pointed 
out that “overnight we changed from 
a free and competitive market to one 
in which the Government was the 
monopolizing buyer.” 

“Some substitutions of materials 
were authorized,” Secretary Baker 
continued. “Manufacturers overesti- 
mated their own capacity. There was 
a shortage of mary articles, including 
overcoats, blouses, trousers and per- 
haps some othera, They were far 
greater than we anticipated, Initial 
equipment now is substantially com- 


Secretary Baker said he thought a | 


OUR ARMY RAISED | 
IN RECORD TIME 


had no reason to change my opinion 
{ since,” he continued. “The net result 
was a temporary shortage. of a few 
weeks: in some equipment such as 
overcoats, but there was not in my 
judgment any serious or continued 
| shortage.” 
The Rag-Sorting Contract. 

The Secretary said he cancelled the 
much discussed rag-sorting contract 
}on the reconimendation of the Quar- 
termaster General and because the 


H 


sorting work itself. The base sorting 
company, he said, was to get a profit 
of only one-half cent a pound, 

“Are you willing to assume respon- 
sibillty for organization of the sorting 
plant?” asked Senator McKellar, 

“Tl couldn't escape it if | wanted to,” 
Mr. Baker answered. “I delegated my 
authority to Mr. Eisenman. I know 
nothing improper about it.” 

Senator McKellar referred to the 
relationship between Samuel Kaplan 
of the Supplies Committee and a 
brother interested in the sorting 
plant, and Secretary Baker said he 
did not know of the relationship until 
recently. 

“Do you think a policy of that kind 
is: wise?” 

‘It has turned out to be unnvise,” 
said Secretary Baker. “But you can't 
get anybody to buy things wisely un- 
les you get men who are experienced 
in their business,”  - 

“How much did the blunder, or 
whatever you may call it, cost the 
Government?” asked Senator Cham- 
tberlain. 

“Nothing,” Mr, Baker replied. 

Never Told of Woo! Shortage. 


Mr. Baker said that so far as he 
knew, he personally never advised of 
the change in specifications by. which 
shoddy was used in uniforms. He 
had been advised the uniforms were 
adequate when shoddy was used. 

The Secretary said he had not been 
advised of any shortage of wool and 
that he knew nothing of Boston wool 
men offering the Government large 
quantities of wool at low prices soon 
after the outbreak of the war. He 
did receive an offer from-the Western 
Wool Growers’ Association to sell its 
entire cut at a price te be fixed by 
the Government, and the offer was 
referred to the Raw Materials Com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 


plete and reserve supplies are being 
secured.” 


between the Allied Powers. Discuss- 
ing the training of personnel, Mr. 
Coffin says: 

“Thousands of American mechanics 
are being put into actual service with 
the Allied forces. Trained men will 
be released as needed in the United 
States service and their places kept 
filed wit reenleercrial, The per- 
sonnel for suvM increase is already 
available, 

“In accord@nce with the plang or- 
iginally agreed upon with the Allied 
Governments, it wags deemed advisa- 
ble to provide for advanced training 
overseas adjacent to the actual thea- 
tre of military operations, but sq-en- 
ergetio has been the work of the per- 
sonnel division of the Signal Corps 
that the training facilities were soon 
overorowded, with the resultant re- 
quest that early arrangements for 
advanced training be made in Amer- 
ica. 

“To meet this change in programme 
delivery of advanced training planes 
will begin this month and within nine- 
ty days will have met requirements. 
The engines of forelgn.design for this 
advanced training schedule are al- 
ready in quantity production this 
country., 

“We have seen and heard ch of 
the proposal of £100,000 airplanes’ to 
he provided by the United States 
within the next year, In a country 
where one great industry produces 
1,800,000 motor cars per year the fab- 
rication of 100,000 planes might seem 
easy, but actual figures based upon 
three years of practical experience 
in the war show that there are now 
between forty and fifty men of the 
auxiliary service required for each 
active machine at the front. If this 
same ratio should be adhered to in 
our service it would mean that 4,000,000 
men would be required in our aero- 
mautical department on foretgn goil 
fhetween our ports of debarkation and 
the fighting front. 

“Bven though this number could be 
reduced by 50 per cent. by increased 
efficiency and standardization, the 
number required is still staggering. 
Consider also the overseas transpor- 
tation problem as related to material 
only and without reference to person-~ 
ne] and its maintenance. Again; the 
problem of proper housinig behind the 
battle lines in Europe of such great 
numbers of planes as are carelessly 
discussed may well be left to sober 
thought. 

“very decision of the Aircraft 
Board has been based wpon the mili- 
tary policies of the front. Daily cable 
communication with Allied countries 
is maintained. y 

“New sources of supply, — flying | 
fields, the experimental laboratory 
ahd other activities, under the direc- | 
tien of the board, have been pur- 
posely located west of the Allegheny | 
Mountains, in accordance with the| 
atated policy of the military depart- 
ments to remove sources of war sup- 
ply ‘200 miles from the sea coast,’ 
and to avoid the labor congestion 
which exists in all Eastern indus- 
trial centres. 

‘Established plants of the motor 
car industry are being largely utilized | 
in aircraft motor production, but not} 
in affplane ‘construction. In general, | 
the statement may be made that not 
a single automobile factory is in any 
way involved in the plane building 
industry. ‘The reasons for utilizing 
the motor building talent of the third i 
largest of the world’s industries per- | 


See eee 


The Secretary said it had to ‘be de- 
cided whether to. call out more men 
than could ‘be readily equipped or call 
out only those for whom equipment 
was ready. 

“The course actually taken was to 
reconcile these views, calling out the 
forces as rapidly as we could an- 
ticipate their equipment, and I ‘have 


fense. He did not know what was 
done about it. 

Mr. Baker said that no «complaint 
ever had come from Gen. Pershing as 
to the light weight of uniforms. 
Uniform cloth was ordered in Eng- 
land by Pershing, he said, not be- 
cause he could get better quality, 
put because American deliveries were 
slow. 


America Has ‘Substantial’? Army 


e 

in France Pre 
While admitting. that there had] 
been delays and errors of judgment, 
Mr. Baker in his prepared statement 
said that officers and men had been 
made ready by thorough training for 
modern warfare, and that lines of 
communication and supplies indepen- 
dent of those of the Allies are now 
in. process. of construction. 

America now has .in France -an 
army of “substantial” size ready for 
active service, he declared. 

Arms of the most moderne@nd ef- 
fective kind, the Becretary said, ‘have 
been. provided for every soldier in 
France and are available for every 
fighting . man whe can be sent to 
France in’ 1918. 

An army of nearly a million and a I 
half men, enlisted and selected with- 
out serious dislocation of the Na-| 
tion’s industries, is now in the’ field | 
or in training at home and abroad. 

“J state the conditions of the War 
Department's problems and some of 
the results obtained for two pur- 
poses,” ne said. “In the first place, 
the American people are entitled to 
know of the splendid effectiveness 
with which they have been able io 
organize the man power and the 
material power of the Nation in a 
great cause; and second, our army 
in France under Gen. Pershing und 
our allfes are entitled to have the 
benefits resulting from the depres- 
sion of the morale of their enemies 
which must come when the Germans 
realize that the American democracy 
has neither blundered nor hesitated 
but has actually brought full power 
of its men and resources into com- 
plete organized strength against their 
military machine.” 


Growth of the Army. 


The Secretary gave the committee 
an outline of the work of the depart- 
ment and its various bureaus. 

“On the first day of April. 1917, the 
Regular Army,” he said, “comprised 
5,791 officers and 121,797 enlisted men: 
the National Guard in Federal service, 
approximately, 3,783 officers and 76,- 
718 enlisted men, and the reserve, 
4,000 enlisted men. There were also 
at that time approximately 2,673 offi- 
cers in the reserve, but as these were 
on inactive duty they cannot prap- 
erly be considered in estimating thea 
strength of the army of the Unitei 
states at that time. On the 31st day 
of December, 1917, the Regular Army 
consisted of 10,250 officers and 457,000 


feat men; the National Guard of 


officers and 400,900 enlisted 
men; the National Army of 480,000 
men, and the reserve of 84,575 officers 
and 72,750 enlisted men. In other 
words, in nine months the increase 
has been from 9,524 officers to 110,856 
officers and from 202,510 to 1,428,650 
-“During the war with s t 

ey of the United States at ne 
aximum strength ageregated 272 
000 men and officers. The army now 


pared for Service 


in the field and in training ts, there- 
fore, roughly six times as great as 
the maximum number under arms in 
the Spanish-American War, 

“The total number already in the 
military service is one and a half 
times as large as any force ever mo- 
bilized by this Nation. 


Praises Operation of the Draft. 


“A substantial part of our military 
forces was selected by the operation 
of a draft law the execution of 
which has demonstrated both the 
economical and the efficient way of 
selecting soldiers. che law itself was 
drawn, its execution carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and the theory of 
the law, novel to our people, ex-~ 
plained and made popular, because of 
tts demonstrated fairness hoth in 
plan and execution, 

“For the training of officers two 
series of training camps were held, 
from which about 46,000 officers were 
commissioned from civil life. This 
number ts nearly eight times as great 
as the number of officers in the Reg- 
nlar Army on the first day of April. 

“For the training of these soldiers 
ejxteen cantonments have been built, 
costing $184,000,000, with an average 
nrofit to the gontractors of 2.98 per 
cent 

“The death rate in our forces 
in the United States, from mid-Sep- 
tember to the end of Deceniber aver- 
aged 7.5 per 1,000, and is slightly less 
than would have been the death rate 
of men at the same age at home. In 
1898 the death rate mer 1,000 was 
20.14, or nearly three times as great. 
Our death rate in the army during 


Government proposed to do the rag- |} 


! 

; the year 1916, just before the war, 
|was five per 1,000. Leaving out the 
|the deaths due to measles and its 
complications, our rate among all the 
troops in the United States since 
Sept. 1 has ‘been thout two per 1,000. 

Nearly Fifty Times as Great. 


“Wor the fiscal year 1915 Congress 
| appropriated for the War Department 
$158,000,000; for the fiscal year 1916, 
$203,000,000; for,the fiscal year 1917, 
$403,000,000; for the fiscal year 1918, 
$7,527,838,716. In other words, taking 
1915 as a normal year, the appropria- 
tions for. 1818 are nearly fifty times 
| as great. 

“The regular appropriations made 
by Congress for all governmental 
purposes for the fiscal year 1915 
were $720,000,000, or nearly one- 


War Department alone. 

“Of the total War Department ap- 
propriations for 1918 $3,200,000,000 
was for the Ordnance Department, of 
which contracts amounting to $1,677,- 
000,000 already have been placed. 

“On the first day of April, 1917, the 
Ordnance Department consisted of 
ninety-seven commissioned officers, 
while now it consists of 3,004 officers, 
and, in addition, has 26,120 enlisted 
personnel. 

“In addition to the selection and 
training of this new force, the mak- 
ing of these great contracts and the 
follow. up necessary in the manufac- 
turing processes, a continuous study 
of new weapons and instrumentali-; 
ties has been kept up. 


New Plants Constructed. 


“Many of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment’s contracts involve increase of 
plant facilities, or the construction 
of new plants, and constant inspec- 
tion by iaspectors who have had to 
be trained in specially established 
schools. 

“For the Quartermaster General's 
Department in 1918 $3,018,000,000 was 
appropriated, or a sum more than 
four times as great as the 1915 appro- 
priations for all governmental pur- 
poses, ; 

“On April 1 there were 347 officers, 
In the Quartermaster's Corps. .Qn'! 
Jan. 1, 1918, there was a total of 6,431 
officers. 

“On Jan. 1, 1918, nearly $2,000,000,000 
of the appropriation had been obli- 
gated by contracts or disbursements. 

“In the woollen goods section alone 
the co-operation of over 300 mills was 
involved, and the following items 
give some idea of the extensive char- 
acter of the operations: There have 
been purchased over 19,000,000 blank- 
ets, 20,000,000 yards of overcoating and 
over 30,000,000 yards each of shirting 
flannel and suiting, involving an ex- 
penditure of over $345,000,000. In cot- 
ton goods the department had con- 
tracted for 250,000,000 yards of varioua 
cotton cloth. 

The Aviation Section. 


“The aviation section of the Signal 
Corps on the first day of April, 1917, 
consisted of 65 officers and 1,120 men, 
On the first day of January, 1918, it 
consisted of 3,900 officers and 82,120 


men. 

“This division of the War Depart- 
ment was charged by Congress with 
the expenditure of an appropriation 
aggregating, for 1918, $744,000,000, or 
five times the 1915 appropriation for 
the entire War Department. 

“The Engineer Department, for 
which in 1917 $53,000,000 was appro- 
priated, was charged by the 1918 ap- 
priation with expenditure of $390,000,- 
000, or about 700 per cent. increase. 

“There have been organized, trained 
and equipped technical troops of for- 
esters, stevedores and railroad con- 
struction and operation men aggre- 
gating about 120,000, many of whom 
have been operating in France for 
some months.” 

In summing up the, War Depart- 
ment’s work, the Secretary gave ths} 
following as its chief accomplish- 
ments: 

“i. A large army is in the field and 
in training; so large that further 
increments to it can be adequately 
equipped and trained as rapidly as 
those already in training can be 
transported. 

“2. The army has been enlisted and 
selected without serious dislocation of 
the industries of the country. 

"8. The training of the army its pro- 
ceeding rapidly and its spirit is high. 
The subsistence of the army has been 
ahove criticism; its initial clothing 
supply, temporarily inadequate, is 
now substantially complete, and re- 
serves will rapidly accumulate. Arms 
of the most modern and effective 
kind, including artillery, machine 
| guns, automatic riftes and small arms, 
have been provided by manufacture 
or purchase for every soldier in 
France, and are available for every 
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Only One; “BROMO QUENINE,” 
To get the genuine cal) for full name LAX A- 
TIVE BROMO QUININE. Look for signature of 
KB. W. GROVE. Cures @ Cold in One Day. ie 
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Different— 


Saks 
Suits 


and 


Overcoats 


is that they look alike— 
that is why we prefer to 
make Saks suits 
overcoats at $23 our- 
selves. 


q As 
not only ableto make our 
-models more indivi 


HE trouble with most 


opular priced clothes 


and 


roducers we are 


tenth the 1918 appropriations for the j 


5S RSS SS VR ER aT ET TNA Ne ena, eb 
ARMY SEVEN TIMES LARGER |: 


NOW THAN NINE MONTHS AGO 


(Spécial to The World.) 
WASHINGTON, Jan, 10.—The wotderful growth of the American Army 
was set forth to-day in the following figures given bu Secretary Baker be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Military Affairs: 


April 1, 1917. Dec, 31, 1917: 
, REGULAR ARMY. 

Officers. Men, Officers. Men. 
5,791 121,797 10,250 475,000 
NATIONAL GUARD IN U. S. SERVICE. 

3,733 76,713 16,031 400,900 
NATIONAL ARMY, 

=a — ol 480,000 
RESERVE. 
2,573 4,000 84,575 72,750 
TOTAL. 
12,097 202,510 110,856 1,428,650 


Mr. Baker omitted the 2,573 reserve officers of April 1 from his total, 


as they were not on active duty, 


Many of the 84,575 reserve officers now. 


in service are with the National Army. 
(The army now is one and a half times as large as any force ever mobil- 
ized in this country, and almost six times the army's. maximum strength 


in the Spanish-American War of 


279 
bla, 


000 men and officers. 


Since last April the Ordnance Department has grown from $7 com- 
missioned officers to 3,004 officers and 26,120 enlisted men, 

Officers in the Quartermaster’s Corps have increased from 347 to 6,481. 

There were 65 officers and 1,120 men in‘the aviation section-of the 
Signal Corps; now there are 3,900 officers and 82,120 men. 

Appropriations for the Wat Department for the fiscal year 1918 were 
$7,527,338,716, as compared with $403,000,000 for 1917, 


soldier who can be got to France in 
the year 1918. 

“4. 4 substantial army is already 
in France, where’ both men and offi- 
cers have been additionally and spe- 
elally trained and are ready for ac- 
tive service. 

"dS. Lnaependent lines of communi- 
eation and supply and vast storage 
and other facilities are in process of 
construction in France. 

“6. Great programmes for the manu- 
facture of additional equipment and 
for the production of new instruments 
of war have been formulated.” 

All the While Driving On. 

“J make this statement,” continued 
the Secretary, “fully aware that there 
have been produced before the mem- 
bers of this committee some expres- 
sions of doubt, difference of opinion 
and disapproval. The War Depart- 
ment has spent eight months hearing 
similar expressions, analyzing them, 
correcting the conditions out of which 
they grew, perfecting its organization 
to prevent their recurrence, and all 
the while driving on to the accom- 
plishment of the main task. 

“My military assistants and } ap- 
preciate the work which this com- 
mittee has done and will value sug- 
gestions from the committee as 4 


whole, from its individual members. 
and from every. ether patriotic citizen 
which will enable us to carry on this 
work more effectively and more rap- 
idly.” 

Mr. Baker told of the creation of 
the War Council, upon which Gen 
Crozier, Gen. Sharpe, Gen. Weaver, 


Gen. Crowder and the Chief of Staff 
have been designated to sit with the 
Secretary of War and the Assistant 
Secretary of War. To this, he gaid, 


men of capacity, either from the 
army or from civil life, would be 
added. The purpose of the council, 


he stated, was to take a lange super- 
visory view of all questions or ongan- 


ization and supply and give the Gov-' § 
ernment the highest value of the; 


talents and experience. 

Under Gen. Wheeler, the Secretary 
said, the machinery of the Ordnance 
Department is ‘being thoroughly or- 
ganized, while under Gen. Goethals 
the Quartermaster’s Department is in 
process of similar reorganization. 


The Council of National Defense, 
advisory body! 


he .explained, is an 
without executive power. 


and a survey of the national needs 
and resources, 

“We can now sée the entire situa- 
tion,” the Secretary concluded. ‘“The 


initial rush needs are subStantially | 
supplied, The technical corps have} 


been expanded and reorganized upon 
industrial and efficient lines. 

“The co-ordination of Ally needs 
with our own purchases has been ef- 


fected. An agency exists to prevent | 


conflicts and to adjust those which 
cannot ‘be prevented.” 


SOME REAL COLD. 
STOCKHOLM, 


Jan. 10.—Unprece- 


dented temperatures for Sweden are! 


reported at various places. in the 
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Its pur-, 
pose is a reconciliation of conflicts |} 


MOTOR SHOP 
FOREMEN 


Rare Opportunity to 


— become an Army Officer | 
— become an Aeroplane Expert 
— make Good Pay 


— serve the United States 
Back of the Line Overseas 


N Friday, January 11%, Saturday, January 12", 

and Sunday, January 13*,a board of examin- 
ing officers will sit at the New York headquarters of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, Broadway at 61" 
Street, to examine applicants for lieutenants’ com- 
missions in motor mechanics’ regiments for service 
abroad. (Morning and afternoon sessions only. THE 
EVENING SESSIONS HAVE BEEN ABANDONED.) 


Qualifications: 


1. Foremen, experienced in motor vehicle and ma- 


chine shop work, who are all around 


mechanics, ca- 
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! | Bureau When Put Under Rigid | 


|tary Baker was put on the rack to-| 
| day by members of the Senate Com-} j 
| mittee on Military Affairs after he | 


i 
H j 
| (Special to The World.) | 
} 
| 

| 
} 
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| pared 


| the 
| course of which he had said: 
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RNY RAISED AND 
“TRAINED IN RECORD 
~ TIME, SAYS BAKER 


‘ 


RSE pik 
‘Never Before Has Such Provis- 
ion Been Made for Comfort! 
| and Health of Soldiers, He! 
| Tells Senate Committee—Our 
| Force in France Is of Substan- | 
| tial Size and Ready for Service 


i 


[ADMITS THERE HAVE BEEN | 
SOME ERRORS AND DELAYS. 


‘Takes Full Responsibility for 
Shortage in Machine Guns and| 
| 


for Creation of Rag-Sorting ' 


Cross-Examination—Did Not 
| Know of Wool Shortage. | 


Z | 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—Secre-} 


had finished reading a carefully pre- 
statement giving details of | 
army’s organization, in the] 


“No army of similar size in the his- 


| tory of the world has ever been! , 


raised, equipped or trained so quick- 
ly. No such provision has ever been 
lmade for the comfort, health and | 


| general well being of an army.” 

Several Senators joined in 
tioning to. show that rifle production, | 
was permitted to lag when it was | 
| certain that the country was about tas‘ 
| 20 to war, but the-Secretary persisted 
that the delay in’ changing mode!s | 
had in'the end produced a much de- 


sired result. | 
4 Matter of Judgment. j 
Senator McKellar thought the delay | 
in ordering machine guns was un- 
reasonable. “It’s a matter of judg- 
ment,’ said Mr. Baker. 
The Secretary denied that the first 
'American contingents sent abroad 
| were not completely equipped. All 


T | 


je ;cret purchasing system of the de- 


*|to investigate machine guns. 


bn | 


:/fore April.” 


latter the war the cantonments have | 


r | Baker replied. 


Moonta awwo= 


| sent then ahd since, he declared, have 
had adequate, standard equipment, ex- 
cept that recent contingents depend 
\for automatic rifles and artillery on | 
| French sources. 

| Cheirmen Chamberlain saidithe de- 
| pat iwiént had Been criticised for the 
| abandonment of the Springfield rifle 
| and the adoption of the modified En- 
' field. 

“Tt think the delay,” answered Mr. 
Baker, ‘was due to the action of the 
|Ordnance Bureau in changing the) 
| type. I personally approved that de- 
ilay. I think the Ordnance: Bureau 
lwas right. It isn't 
meee your mind if a greater sup- 
| ply of a better article is secured.” — 
| (Members of the committee were | 
\frank in their disapproval of the se- 


inefficiency to 


jpartment. They did not shake Mr. 


Baker’s support of it, however. He 
linsisted that it was essential to 
guard against publicity concerning 


| plants engaged on war work. 

Secretary Baker told of the board 
| Never Delayed a Second. | 
| “The board's deliberations never | 
| delayed for one second the buying of | 
fany gun after last April,” said Mr. 
|Baker, “It did delay other guns, in-} 
| cluding the new Browning gun, be- 


“The fact remains that nine months } 


| none for training?” said Senator Me-| 
| Kellar, { 
| “YT wouldn’t say none,’ Secretary 
“They have relative- | 
lly few.”’ 

“Are you entirely satisfied, so’ far 
as. all ordnance is concerned, with 
the progress the department has 
imade?” asked Senator Weeks. | 
| “! don’t say that the department 


|might not have expedited some! 
phase of its work,” Secretary Baker 
replied. 


“In what have we failed?” 

The Secretary hesitated and an- 
swered: “I can’t answer it that way; 
I can’t pick out anp particular place.” 
could suggest anything that would | 
be helpful in speeding up ordnance 
production, Secretary Baker replied: 

“1 can’t think of anything that | 


(Continued @ Fourth Page.) 
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When Senator Weeks asked if he |; 
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shortcomings, 


so quickly,” 


manded by Gen. Grant. 


times larger than we had in the fiel 
ish War. 


that will conquer, 


Of food conditions in Germany. 
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[Ne Committee on Military Affairs. 
not 8s an apologist but as a historian. 
tled no erroms. He exaggerated no achievements, 
Since the United States entered the war, nine 
Months ago, we have heard a great deal of our 
Here we have official data : 
which the most careless of citizens. may Ea 
they will, proofs of national accomplishment 
| without a parallel in any other country. 

How many of us realize that the American Army | 
to-day numbers 1,428,650 men; that we have in the 
Aviation Corps 86,000 men; that in the engineer- 
ing service there are now 120,000 men, many of 

| them abroad, and that, notwithstanding the a{(i- 
culties of transportation, we have in France “sa 
substantial army,” equipped and ready for action? | 

Critics and fault-finders have been many, tout, 

edt od all mistakes, most of them due to haste, 
there can be no denial of Secretary Baker's anser: 
tion that “no army of similar size in the history of 
the world has ever been raised, equipped or trained 


CERMANY’S DIRE NEED OF Fo0 


x 


OUR GREATEST OF ARMIES, 
| it was an impressive statement that Secretary | 
Baker made yesterday as a witness before 


It is an army one-hal? larger than that com: 
It is an army five or six 
din the Span- 
h Itis an.anmy that will be reinforced by } 
millions, if necessary, Tt is an army, handicapped 
as {t may have been by ‘blunders here and there, 


D. 


He appeared | 


the Sen- 


} 


He belit- 


S. 


of! 


Alf 
lve the peace terms promulgated by Ger- 


spa T STFS Ve TOS 
OUR GREATEST OF ARMIES, 
It was an impressive statement that Secretary 
Baker made yesterday 4s a witness pefore the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs, He appeared | 
not as an apologist but as 4 historian. : He ‘belit- 
tled no errors. He exaggerated no achievements, 

Since the United States entered the war, el 

‘months ago, we have “heard a great deal of heal 
shortcomings. Here we have official data from | 
which the most careless of citizens may draw, if 
they will, proofs of national accomplishment 
| without a parallel in any other country. 

How many of us realize that the American Army 
to-day numbers 1,428,650 men; that we have in the 
Aviation Corps 86,000 men; that in the engineer- 

ling service there are now 120,000 men, many of | 
them abroad, and that, notwithstanding the aim. | 
pier? of transportation, we have in France “3 | 
substantial army,” equipped and ready for action? | 

Critics and fault-finders have been many, tbut, | 
ignoring all mistakes, most of them due to haste, 
there can be no denial of Secretary Baker’s asser- 
tion that ‘no army of similar size in the history of 
the world has ever been raised, equipped or trained 
so quickly.” 

It is an army one-half larger than that com 
manded by Gen. Grant. It is an army five or six | 
times larger than we had in the field in the Span- 
{sh War. Itis an army that will be reinforced by 
millions, if necessary. Jt is an army, handicapped 
as {t may have been by blunders here and there, 


that will conquer. 


GERMANY’S DIRE NEED OF FOOD. | 
Of food conditions in Germany [hea 


|, 
di 


* trade with Germany. 


ait 
br tor the ceremony, 


is it particularly evitienced by rising 
when the orchestra plays ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’ and then rushing 
to the telegraph office and wiring 
members of Congress, ‘For God's 
Sake not to increase the taxes on{ 
those things that dffect us.’ We 
must search our souls in this coun- 
try. 

“I wish in this spirit of non-parti-' 
sanship that pervades our country to- 
day we could have a coalition Cabinet, 
made up of the strongest men of the 
Nation. What enthusiasm it wonld 
bring to the people if we had a coali- 
tion Cabinet with Elihu Root and 
Theodore Rooseyelt members thereof; 
if-in some of the missions abroad the 
services could be utilized of such @ 
great American as William Howard 
Taft! 

“There is one thought we should 
set into the German skulls, and it 
may take a surgical operation to do it) 
,—the thought that after the war oF 
' civilized nations of the world will not 


| 


: Million Deaths Too Good for Kaiser 
| “Every one would want the slaugh- 
ter to~stop, but how can there be 
peace? Can you sit down and work 
out a peace problem with a mad dog? 
|} When the Kaiser takes his bloody 
hands off Belgium and France it will 
be time enough to consider peace. 


or The Kaiser is a multi-murderer and a 
of 
a degree éverywhere is death. A million 


murderer in the first degree. The 
punishment for murder in the first 


deaths would not atone for what he 
has done. 

: “This Nation must be very careful 
| 28 to the great propaganda now being 
started by Germany to create a senti- 
ment in every country favorable to 


many, which would, in fact, be a Ger- 
man peace. Nothing could assist 


is Germany more than this present peace 
ay 
ill 


talk and the talk, likewise, that Ger- 
many is exhausted. 

“Every one wants peace, but what 
would it amount to now? A mere 
expedient requiring going over the 
ground again in a few years unless 
Germany should submit by disarma- 
ment. Will Genmany submit to dis- 
armament unless Great Britain swb- 
{mits to giving up its navy? Does 
any one believe that Great Britain 
will ‘be willing to give up its navy? 

“America knows now why it is in 
this war. Our country knows that 
democracy. cannot be safe in America 
if autocracy succeeds in Burope.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
FAVORS SUFFRAGE 


Rejects Lord Loreburn’s Amend- 
ment,. Aimed to Exclude 


Women From the Polls. 

LONDON, Jan, 10.—The House of 
Lords to-day rejected Lord Lore« 
burn’s amendment to the Representa- 
tion of the People's Bill, by which he 
sought to exclude women from the 
Suffrage. The vote against the 
amendment was 134 to 69. The debate 
had covered two days. 

One important convert to the wom- 
en’s cause was revealed in the per- 
son of the Bishop of London. But 
Earl Loreburn, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Baron Finlay and Earl Cur- 
zon strongly opposed’ placing the 
names of 6,000,000 women on the vot- 
ing register. They argued that the 
present House of Commons, which 
had been extended beyond its nat- 
ural life owing to the war, had no 
mandate to decide so momentous a 
question. Moreover, they said, it was 
iHlogical ,if the vote was given, to 
stipulate the age of thirty years as a 
qualification. 

Lord Curzon argued that wherever 
women received the vote a stimulus 
had been given to Socialism. 


DIX DEPENDEN=== 
WILL GET PAY SOON 


Long Overdue Salary Allot- 
ments and Allowances to 
. Be Sent on 15th. 


(Special to The World.) 

CAMP DIX, WRIGHTSTOWN, N. 
J., Jan. 10.—Welcome news for thou- 
sands of dependents of Camp Dix 
soldiers scattered through New Jer- 
sep, New York and Delaware, came 
this afternoon in an announcement 
from Division Headquarters that sal- 
ary allotments and allowances, due 
since November, would ‘be mailed 
direct to designated dependents by 
Jan. 15. 

There has been widespread com- 
ment over the slowness of the Gov- 
ernment in paying these allowances, 
and military offices have been deluged 
with letters from those awaiting re- 
mittances. The Adjutant General an- 
nounced to-day that the checks were 
being sent out as fast as they could 
be prepared, Investigation here 
shows that a vast amount of neces- 
sary red tape with an attending mass 
of detail work is responsible for the 
long delay. bd 

Payments to the men in camp are 
made in the first ten days of the 
month, but under the system in use 
it is likely to be six weeks or longer 
before. the Quartermaster General's 
Department can get the oniginal pay- 
rolls checked up and checks forward- 
ed to dependents. Under the old 
méthod, allotment blanks were is- 
sued and payments made from the 
regimental pjaymaster direct. Be- 
cause of the size of the new anmies 
and the amount of other detail work 
forced upon regimental officers, a 
continuance of this system was out 
of the question. 

The Division Paymaster now makes 
out his payroll in triplicate; one copy 
for his own office, one for the regi- 
ment and a third to be forwarded tc 
Washington, with;any alterations anc 
eorrections necessary. It is’ generally 


» Ape 


s/the middle of the month before the 


Division Paymaster gets the returns 
from the regiments and another fort- 
night elapSes before his clerks can 
prepare the allotment repart. 

In the Federal offices where the 
payrolls of a million soldiers must 


elbe audited—and most of them with 


allotments and allowamces—there is 


provides the vouchers for all remit~- 
tances to dependents or for war risks 


6} insurance. 


For the first time since the organ- 


be revelewed as a-division next Mon- 
-fday afternoon. Orders were 
s|to-day by Major Gen, 
wegimental commanders 


another vast volume of detail work. | 
This audit of the regfmental payroll } 


ization of the camyp troops here will 


isued 
Scott. to all 
to prepare 
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| 
TILL FOE RETREATS 


By Telegraph to the Editor of The World: 
PASADENA, Cal., Jan. 10.—Very 
sorry that illness prevents my com- 
menting upon the President's prop- 
ositions for peace. But I can say 
that I think the surest way, alto- 
gether, is to decline discussion of 
the President’s points with the 
Prussian King until his armies shall 
have been withdrawn from France, 
Belgium and Alsace and Lorraine. 


i GEO. F. EDMUNDS. 


Former Senator from Vermont. 
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'{ WANTS NO PARLEYS | 


tremity—to be an outright admis- 
sion that she had been defeated— 
and that admission is not expected 
yet. 


—tItalian boundaries extended. 


cause Germany and Austria nurse 2 
grudge against Italy for what they 
call Italian perfidy. Further, Ger- 
|many fears that she cannot place 
too heavy a burden upon the already 
weakening structure of Austrian na- 
tionality. 


TO ny, for Austro-Hungar- 
ian peoples. 

This refers primarily to Bohemia 
and it is not believed that Austria 
will accept any conditions that tend 
to interfere with her internal opera- 
tions. It is thought likely that the 
Central Empires will seek to give 
point to this refusal by citing Ireland 


‘terms, which 


ithe empire. 


had urged the Russian conferees to 
refuse to consider the Teuton terms. 
Wow it is feared that these elements, 
opposed to Germany's aggression, 
may be swung back into line by the 
misinterpretation that it is certain 
the junkers will place upon the Presi- 
dent's. message, into which will be 
|read aggression against the father- 
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Germany’s Probable Stand. 


Im seeking to visualize the course 
|Germany will take in reference to 
the fourteen articles of the pro- 
| gramme laid down on Tuesday, that 
part of Washington which has to do 
with German relations makes this 
analysis: 
—No secret diplomacy or covenants. 
Although opposed to such a 
course by precedent and inclination 
|Germany will say yes. 


—Freedom of the seas, 

| As this will be construed as a 
shackling of | Britain's supremacy 
upon the water, Germany will say 
most emphatically yes. 


—International freedom of trade, 

As this removes one of Germany’s 

bogies (the “war after the war’’) 
Germany will say yes. 


—Reduction of armaments, 

To this Germany will say yes. She 
said yes once before, when Napoleon 
forced on Prussia a reduction of the 
standing army to 42,000, which she 
got around by constantly putting 
new drafts into training, but never 
letting the number at any one time 
exceed the imposed maximum, 


Bian question of colonies, 

} To this Germany is expected, with 
certain qualifications, to say yes, since 
she has already declared that she is 
confident of the loyalty of her African 
possessions. $She will perhaps stipu- 
{late that this. clause be made to apply 
‘to Britain’s retention of Egypt and 
India also, 


VOT evacuation of Russian territory. 
To this it is thought that Ger- 
|} many may counter with the sug- 
gestion that the occupied provinces 
| be permitted a plebiscite, but it is 
}not regarded as unlikely that she 
will say yes in the hope that she will 
be able to retain a certain influence 
over the territory which is contiguous 
| to her boundaries. 


| "7—-Restoration of Belgium. 

| Yes is the answer expected, al- 
| though the Pan-Germanists have Jong 
demanded that Antwerp be retained, 
Alsace-Lorraine—No! 

rg tieeietebieattt of the..occupied por- 
| tion of Northern France and re- 
cession of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Yes is expected as to Northern 
| France, although again the annexa- 
tionists will protest. 
immediate surrender of Alsace-Lor- 
|raine it is felt certain that the reply 
j will be a decided negative, for the 
surrender of the “Jost provinces” is 
held by Germany to be an act of ex- 


(Special Cable Despatch to The World.) 
PARIS, Jan, 10—French public 
opinion is deeply appreciative, of 
course, of the President’s firm stand 


{upon Alsace-Lorraine. Nebedy here 
|considers Germany ready to discuss 
|peace along the terms laid down in 


| |the Wilson speech. 


L’Heure says: 

“President Wilson has echoed Lloyd 
George. He has done so’in his pre- 
‘cise and masterful manner. Nobody 
in the whole world can; henceforth, 
equivocate about the Entente’s war 
aims.” 

| I’Intransigeant remarks: 

i “It appears that the President, at 
the moment when the German people 
are so divided, desired to show those 
whom militarist policies have not 
blinded where the real friends of 
liberty are to be found. As for us, 
| we shall learn with fresh satisfaction 
that Mr. Wilson, lke the English 
Premier, has demanded that the in- 
justice done to France by the Prus- 
sians in 1871 be repaired and that this 
very candid and categorical allusion 
to Alsace-Lorraine evoked acclama- 
tions by all the members of Congress. 
There are found in these declarations 


unmasked her lust of 
conquest and her plans for aggran- 
dizement, would awaken an immedi- 
ate response among the liberals of 
H They support this posi- 
ition by pointing out that the news| 
| despatches of Tuesday showed that| 
the Independent Socialists of Ger- | 
many had divorced themselves wholly 
from the militaristic programme and | 


But as to any! 


as an example whichejustifies the 
method under which Bohemia is goy- 
erned. 

1 if —Concerning Roumania, 
and Montenegro. 

Here Bulgaria’s reward will affect 
Germany’s attitude, ‘but even if the 
Bulgarian claims can be saved from 
clashing with the terms outlined, 
Germany will have something to say 
about securing a right of way for her 
Berlin-to-Bagdad route, a point that 
is extraordinarily delicate, since it 
hos potentialities for future disturb- 
ance, 


T2aet Turkish question. 


Serbia 


Germany's attitude in this matter 
will be largely affected by the deci- 
sion reached in. the previous clause. 
A secured right of way for her enter- 
prise may make her more willing to 
accept the opening of the Dardanelles 
and the freeing of certain territory 
from Turkish rule. 


Won’t Give Up Poland. 
1 AS Oats independent Poland. 


If this means any cession of soil 
that was Germanic at the beginning 
of the war such as Posen and West 
Prussia, the answer will be an une- 
quivocal no. If it means the reassem- 
bling of Russian (Poland, the answer 
will be yes, since that has already 
been done, but without the access to 
the sea which the President demands 
and over which there is certain to be 
a clash. 


14 International guarantees 
| sovereignty and territory. 

Since this is a postulate of German 
acceptance of preliminary terms, the 
answer will be yes. 


A recapitulation of the 
shows moré yeses and noes, but the 
noes bear on such gravely important 
questions that they outweigh the 
affirmations. That is why the en- 
lightened opinion in the capital re- 
| ards the message as one prolonging 
| the war instead of bringing a peace 
answer, 

But there is contained in the mes- 
Sage a note which may have been 
introduced deliberately by the Presi- 
dent, so that its availability as a 
basis for discussion would not be 
destroyed. This note lies’ in the 
frequent substitution of the verb 
“should” for “must” or “shall.” 

That note gives. heart of grace to 
the casuists and lawyers. They point 
out that the first seven clauses are 
imperative in their expression. No 
alternatives are left.” All are either 
“must” or “shall.” ,» The eighth and 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and 
thirtenth sections are all “shoulds,” 
while the last again is a “must.” 
How narrow this view is can ‘be 
shown by the fact that those agencies 
employed by the Government to aid 
and inform public opinion are al- 
ready engaged in the task. of helping 


of 


Alisace-Lorraine which is among the 
“shoulds,” This is pronounced a 
question of greater weight than the 
mere territory involved. It is called 
one of the roots of a stable European 
peace, 

Germany’s answer probably will be 
made in the form of a speech to the 
Reichstag, either 
or the Foreign Minister, if the Rus- 
sian parleys are not continued. In 
the mean time war business is speed- 
ing up as the peace line curves down. 


Germany Not Ready to Discuss 
Wilson Terms, Paris Believes 


Newspapers Rejoice at Stand on Alsace-Lorraine and Its Recep- 
tion in Congress—Message Expected to Meet 
Fate of Lloyd George’s. 


| indeed, by arms, not’ by ‘speeches, 
that we will be able to convince Ger- 
many of the justice of our cause.” 

The Petit Parisien says: ‘It is the 
finest piece of political literature of 
our times. It lays down the basis upon 
which the world, after being rid of 
the perpetual menace of armed con- 
flicts, may be reconstructed. The 
speech contains no harsh threats, but 
the terms laid down are all the more 
irreducible because their moderation 
is evident.” 


Bears ‘‘Sword in One Hand, 


Olive Branch in Other’’ 


SANTIAGO, Chili, - Jan: 
Mercurio expresses the opinion that 
President Wilson’s speech may open | 
the door to peace. It’adds: 

“History will regard with admira- 
tion the attitude of President Wilson, 
with a sword in one hand and an 
olive branch in the other: All practi- 
cal men ought to be convinced that 
the United States is fighting for true 
ideals,” 


Labor Leaders Here Say 


Here another no is expected, be- | 


| 
analysis 


sentizgsnt favoring the surrender of} 


by the Chancellor ; 


10.—The } 


ment for his proposals is overwhelm- 

ing. The message is a step forward 

in the direction of a just peace.’ 
—»—_ 


MAY HASTEN PEACE, 
HENDERSON THINKS 


British Labor Leader Praises 
Wilson’s Stand on Russia 
—Other Views. 


! 
| 
Hen 


| 


LONDON, Jan. 10.—Arthur 
derson, former labor representative 
in the British War Cabinet, inter- 


viewed to-day 
Press regarding 
speech to Cong 

“Coming as i o€s so soon after 
Premier Lloyd George’s peech and 
the Labor Party’s war aims memo- 
randum, President Wilson’s message 
must expedite peace negotiations un- 
less Germany has hardened her heart 
and has decided to oppose all move- 
ments which make for the interests 
of democracy. 

“Freedom. of the makes a 
league of nations necessary. Such a 
league must be prepared to punish 
any recalcitrant nation by closing the 
seas to it until it is ready to behave, 
| Hand Stretched to Russia, 
|. “While we found the Premier in his 
speech met the expressed wishes of 
|labor in almost every respect, it is 
|fair to say that he was not quite as 
cordial toward the present Russian 
Government as he might have been. 
President Wilson’s outstretched hand 
leaves no room for doubt in Russian 
minds. He says: ‘Here’s our hand. 
We are ready and anxious {io help.”” 
| Wiscount Bryce, former British Am- 
bassador at Washington, said in re- 
gard to President Wilson’s speech: 

“In the enumeration of objects to} 
be. secured by peace, the following} 
}points seem specially important: 


by The Associated 
President Wilson's 
S, said: 


| “His broad, clear assertion of the | 
right of a nationality to self- 
determination, removal of economic} 


barriers :to trade, adequate) guaran- 
tees for reduction of armaments, ab- 
solute independence for Belgium and 
full compensation for her’ wrongs, | 
sympathetic comprehension and con- 
Sideration of the present situation of 
Russia, and deliverance of all sub- 
ject nationalities from the brutal] and 
sanguinary rule of the Turks. 

“Those in Great Britain who know 
how abominable the rule of the Turks | 
has been heartily welcome this’ 
, declaration.” 

Freedom of Seas an Isstie, 

i Editorials praising President Wil- 
son’s address continue to ‘appear, 
Sometimes a subdued note of critj- |! 
cism is sounded. Says the Morning . 
Post: 
| “Before we can subscribe to ‘the 
freedom of navigation upon the seas 
outside territorial waters, alike in| 
| peace and in war,’ we must consider | 
|the matter in more detail. As mat- } 
ters stand, the English are justified ! 
jin claiming that, by them, true free- 
|dom of the seas was won and given 
(freely to the world, nor can we un- 
ij derstand what better guarantes is 
; proposed. In regard to the proposed ! 
league of nations we again require | 


| information, In the mean time, we} 
,;may accept the idea as an aim for 
the future, with certain reservations, 


In any case it is not a matter with 
which any country has time to deal} 
at the moment and under existing 
conditions. The Allies recognize, 
with immense gratitude, that Amer- 
‘ica, presented with the greatest op- 
‘portunity to strike for freedom ever 
given to any nation, is rising nobly 
;to the height of the oeccasion.” 
The Times says: 
Questions Russian, Policy. 

“President Wilson’s)wishes for a dem- 
ocratic Russia and his hopes for her 
future are, in a yery special degree, 
the wishes.and hopes of our own peo- 
ple. We doubt, however, whether he 
‘entirely “appreciates the actual posi- 
tion in Russia or the real authority 


i 
j 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 


;and. intentions of the Maximalists, 
‘who have again resumed negotiations 


with the Kaiser’s militarists. On these | 
j; subjects, as on the state of political | 
iparties in Germany itself, our infor-! 
mation does not altogether bear out 
the President’s views, but while mis- 
takes on such points may have un- 
desirable effects upon opinion, both 
in enemy countries and among the 
allied democracies, the general char- 
acter of the President’s address is 
unmistakable. It is a frank and sim- 
ple announcement of ithe largest dem- 
ocratic faith and the realization of 
this faith, as all America sees, is, 
wholly dependent upon the unmis-; 
takable victory of the Allies,” 

The Manchester Guardian says the | 
demand for free navigation has been |! 
the official policy of the United States : 
iSince Franklin’s days. It continues: 
Every one knew the United States 


jwould raise this question when she 


could, and when she raises it at the 
jpeace conference it is to be hoped ; 
jthat it will be discussed in the light 
of the experiences in this war. 

The Guardian says Mr. Wilson pur- } 
| poses to hold this in suspense, to be | 
(revived as punishment for breaches of ; 
international compacts, It regards | 
this as a great advance from the 
former American position and says | 
ithe English people would be wise to ! 
consider how far this relaxation of 
the , traditional .American doctrine 
goes toward meeting their objections. | 


DOUBT RECOGNITION |. 


OF BOLSHEVIK RULE: 


Russian Diplomats Think Fac- 
tion Has Run Its Course 
—Balkan Opinion. 

(Special to The World.) 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—Russtian ! 
diplomats there doubt whether the 
United States will recognize the Bol- | 


shevik Government in the immediate 

future. One of them said to-day: 

“The Bolsheviki have nearly com- 
—_- ATith esce or 


| themselves want. 


‘assertion -that Alsace-Lorraine 


| back upon 


workmen who-gave them power.” 

_ Stephen Panaretoff, Bulgarian Min- 
ister, beliéves President Wilson has 
proposed a proper solution of the Bal- 
kan problem. 

“President Wilson said that the 
Balkan question should be decided on 
the principle, historically established, 
of nationality,” he said to-day. ‘We 
claim nothing but what by right of 


,nationality belongs to us, and our 


claims are based on what. the peoples 

“I do not think Bulgaria would op- 
bose a plebiscite in Macedonia, pro- 
vided it should be done. in a strictly 
impartial way, to determine the real 
will of the population.” 

A diplomat from a neutral Buro- 
pean country said that Germany 
probably would reply to the Wilson 
and Lloyd George statements. 

Germany for several months has 
been seeking to learn the Allies’ 
“peace terms,’’ he said, ‘and the Ger- 
man Government, through ‘feelers,’ 
sounded out.opinion in both France 
and England. The information ob- 
tained in that manner was unsatis- 
factory, and she sought to induce 
the Allied spokesmen to engage in a 
debate, leading~ off, itself, with the 
was 
the only barrier to peace. Germany’s 
object was then and probably is now 
to respond to responsible enemy ad- 


} vances.” 


An official despatch from Rome 
says: “The Italian press comments 
extensively on Lioyd George’s speech 
reiterating the Pntente’s war aims, 
to which the Central Powers will 
have to reply with equal frankness 
and precision.” 


MEANS OPEN DOOR, 
NOT FREE TRADE 


Tariff Necessary, Official Says 
—Wilson Would Abolish © 
Preferential Pacts. 
(Special to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan, 10.—The “open 
door’ for trade is what President 
Wilson meant when in -his war aims’ 
address he urged the removal of eco- 
nomic barriers. 

This explination was given to-day 
by a high official, who added that the 
President could not have had in mind 
absolute free trade and the abolition 
of national tariffs. 

“Every belligerent nation will need 
@ lot of money for a long time after 
the war,” he said. “This is beyond 
dispute. No nation is likely to turn its 
the tariff as a revenue pro- 
ducer for scme time to come.” 

The application of this principle 


would have the effect of making 
every nation ‘“‘favored,’’ ellininating 


the disputes and jealousies which have | 
arlsen in the pest from preferential | 
| treatment. 


The democracies of England, France 
and Russia are believed to be solidly 
in support of this principle, and while 
great resistance is expected to its 
close appli ation by the reactionarie, 
of America as well as of Europe, it 
would go far toward excluding from 
world politics one of the ‘oremost 
causes of international friction. 


Object to Wilson’s Stand 
Toward Bolshevik Rule 
LONDON, Jan. 10—Henry M. 
Hyndman, leader of the British So- 
clalists, and Dr. William Gavronsky, 
who was special commissioner of the 
Kerensky Government to Great Brit- 
jan, to-day sent a cablegram to Pres- 
ident Wilson protesting against what 
they termed) the President's. identi- 
fication of the Bolsheviki with the 
democracy of Russia. T 2 cablegram 
said Mr. Wilson was “strengthening 
the hands of autocratic despotism 
and supporting lawless rule which is 
destroying the foundations of Rus- 
sian freedom and Russian power of 
resistance to the German enemy.” 


PEACE 


(Continued from First Page.) 


mier, has gone to a Finland: sani- 
[rari for several days rest. 


COSSACK GENERAL 
REPORTED BEATEN 


} Dutoff. Are | Retreating 
Before Red Guard, 


PHETROGRAD, Jan. $:—Gens. Kale- 
dine and Dutoff, the Cossack leaders, 
the official news agency announces, 
have been defeated. Gen: Lutoff is in 
fligh», puis ued by revolutionary sol- 
diers and the Red Guard. Gen, Kale- 
dines is retreating. 

The Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cil at Rostoff has been liberated. The 
Cossacks, the announcement adds, 
are unanimously against Gen. Kale- 
dine, whose troops sent toward the 
Don River are retiring: 

An official announcement says that 
“the revelation of criminal relations 
between the Ukrainian Rada and 
Gen. Kaladine has opened the eyes. of 
the people concerning the infamous 
trafficking in the blood of Ukrainian 
workmen, soldiers and peasants,” 


RUSSO-BULG 


sn en tre cease 


ARIAN 
REPORTED 


ported that we shall soon see a dec- 
laration of independence by several 
| provinces in the extreme morth, in- 
| cluding Archangel.” 


FRANCE MAY STATE 
HER WAR AIMS TO-DAY 


| 


Petrograd Says Kaledine and|Deputy Hopes for Declaration 


| When Government Agrees 


to Discuss Policies. 


| PARIS, Jan. 10.—The Government 
has accepted discussion of its diplo- 
matic conduct of the war for to-mor- 
row. This announcement was made 
ln the Chamber of Deputies to-day. 

The Socialist Deputy, M. Mayeras, 
expressed the hope that the Govern- 
ment would make a definite declara- 
tion. He regretted that the Frenci: 
statesmen had allowed themselves to 
be anticipated by Premier Lloyd 
George and President ‘Wilson. The 
President of the United States, he 
said, had once more spoken to the 
world as he would like France to 
speak. Victorious since the Marne, 
declared M. Mayeras, it was France’s 
place to speak. 

Paul Deschanel, presiding’ to-day at 


The power of the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Council formed at Kharkoff 
is reported to be increasing, while the 
Ukrainian Council of the Eleventh 
Army has been arrested. 


for Repudiation of Debts 
LONDON, Jan. i0.—The Bolshevik 
Government intends to publish a de- 
cree within a few days cancelling the 
Russian national debt, telegraphs the 
correspondent at Petrograd of the 
Manchester Guardian. The correspon- 


dent understands the decree will con- 
tain these provisions: 


| Tells of Russian Scheme 


First—All loans and treasury 
bonds held by  foréizn bjects 
abroad or in Russia are i inated) 


Second—Loans and tr bonds 
held by Russian subjects possessing 
| more than about $5,000 in capital are 
repudiated. 

Third—Loans and treasury bonds 
held by Russian subjects. possessing 
capital in loan scrip or deposits not 
exceeding $500 area to receive 5 per 
cent. interest on the nominal value 
of the loan, and those possessing 
$5,000 are to receive 3 per cent. 

Fourth—Workmen and peasants 
holding 100 rubles’ worth of loans or 
bonds may sell their holdings’ to the 
State at 75 per cent. of its nominal 
value. Those holding 600 rubles’ 
worth may sell it at 70 per cent. of its 
nominal value. 

Another Petrograd despatch says 
the Bolshevik Government ha's issued 
{a decree suspending all payments of 
dividends by private companies. The 
Government also has fotbidden tran- 
jsactions in stocks pending the issu- 
jance of ordinances relating to the 
further nationalization of production 
and determining the amount of ‘in- 
terest payable by private companies. 

The Times correspondent at Petro- 
grad paints a’ desolate picture of 
Russia. He likens the breaking up 
of the empire to that early period in 
the country’s. histery when, it. was 
divided into various small principal- 
ities. 

“We have the separation of Siberia, 
Finland, the Ukraine, the Caucasus, 
| Turkestan, the Cossacks, the Tarters 
and White Russia, and even of the 
miniature republic of Kronstadit,’’’ he 
says. ‘All these have declared: for 
autonomy and have established their 
own Governments or have expressed 
their intention of doing so. It is re- 


asury 


the opening of the Chamber, de- 

clared that ‘‘the United States, which 

from Washington to Lincoln and from 

Lincoln to Wilson has added bril- * 
liance to universay ethics as it has 

added new stars to its flag.” 

Cries of “Long live Wilson!” and 
“Long live the League of Nations!" 
greeted the speaker’s words. 

The enthusiasm was renewed when 
M. Descanel, in conclusion, declared 


that Hrance would never yield to the 
enemy. 
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Suits and Overcoats || 


For Men and Young Men 


at substantial reductions from former low prices 


HE big factor to remember is that these 

clothes are hand-tailored, that they cost 
more to make than machine-made clothes 
but are sold at the same prices, and that, 
therefore, these substantial reductions repre- 
sent an all-around, cumulative saving which 
you can’t get in any other ready-for-service 
clothes, in any sale, at any price, at any time. 


Regular Original Stock, reduced for the first time 


| The Annual Sale of 
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. on the stand to-day, 
; hostile cross-fire 


{ 
{ 


. though it entailed some delay. 


“tional Council of Defence and Charles 


-mark that James W. Gerard, while Am- 


+ against Germany. 


CHECK PROF IEERING! 


Join the Housewives’ Visi- 
i jJance Committee. 


PARE Two: 


MR. BAKER DEFENI 


ALL DELAYS IN 
OF WAR DEPAR? 


dinates Despite Senators’ 

Criticism, 
PERSONNEL OF ARMY ’ 
‘NOW. IS 1,536,506 


No Forte so Large Ever Raised, 
Equipped and Trained so Quickty, 


He Declares. 


—_——__+—__—_ * 


Herald Bureau, 
No. 1,562 H Street, N. We 
Washington, D. C., Thursday. 


Newton D. Baker, Seeretary of War, 


by members of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, in- 
vestigating the army, entered a vigorous 
defence of the prepgrations fer war 


“No army of. a similar size in 
the history of the world has ever 
been raised, equipped or trained so 
quickly,” he declared. 


Kor more than five hours Mr. Baker 
withstood the examination. He puffed 
continually at long black cigars while a 
group of Senators pounded him with 
questions regarding the conduct of. the 


War Department. The main drive of 
the comiittee’s questioning was about 
delay in the equipment of the American 
forces, both at home and abroad. In 
every instance Mr. Baker defended his 
subordinates. 

“There. bas been delay,” said Mr. 
Baker, ‘but it has been delay of excel- 
lence. When it has eome- to a question 
of speed or excellence we have decided 


always in favor of excellence, even 
‘ Defends Supplies Committec, 

“The war wasn’t at our doors, it gras 
in HWurope, three thousand miles away,” 
he said in reply to pointed questions re- 
garding whether it was not better to ac- 
~ept inferior equipment-in order to get 
the forces in the field. 


The Supplies. Committee of the Na- 


HWisenman, its chairman, were defended 
strongly by Mr. Baker, despite the fact 
that long and harsh attacks have been 
made upon the methods of this commit- 
tee. He _deeclared that the transfer of 
the duty of equipping the American 
forges from the quartermaster’s general 
department to the Supply Committee was 
entirely proper and in bis Judgment good 
practice. : 

“TJ don’t think it was the best way. but 
it was the only way,” he said, explaining 
that with the country thrust suddenly 
into war quick action was necessary and 
the quickest action could! be gained by 
enlisting the services of men expert in 
their respective lines, 

Troops Now Fully Equipped. 

Kiven the base sorting plant, which 
hitherto has been the storm centre of the 
investigation, received a clean record 
from the Secretary. When he was ques- 
tioned regarding the operations of this’ 
corporation by Senator MacKellar, of 
Teunessee, and asked if he did not be- 
lieve that this concern had been the 
object of favoritism and perhaps more 
than favoritism, he repked:— 

“You ean either regard the base sort- 
ing plant as an attempt to make a lot 
of inoney out of the government or you 
regard it as an effort to serve the 
sroverninent, ‘hat was eertainly Mr. 
Nisenman’s purpose when he originated 
ihe idea that led to this corporation and 
the nting of a contract to it.” 

American troops ate now fully equipped, 


Cult 


sti 


Mr. Baker testified, declaring that the 
mupuiaeture of reserve eauipment for the 
forces both at home and abroad will be- 
Zin very soon, 


Mixplains Delay on Rifles. 
Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the 
committee, questioned the Secre- 
tary about the delay in the selection of 
rifles. for the, American armies. He 
charged that there had heen a change 
from Springfield to Enfield rifles which 
had caused -delay, and that troops in 
training had been without rifles for a long 
period. 

“In view of the fact that the supply is 
now entirely adequate, I believe the delay 
was entirely justified,”” Mr. Baker said. 
“Tt isn’t inefficient to change one’s mind 
and set something better than you had 
first determined. That I should call ef- 
ficient.” 

“With the war on us, wasn’t it essential 
to get guns in the hands ef the men?’ 
asked Senator Chamberlain. 

“The war wasn’t on us; it was in Eu- 


Senate 


a 
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“Secretary Upholds His Subor- 


in the face of a) 


CHARGES Thal 


‘Senate Witness Blames “Dol- 
lar a Year’ Man on De- 
Fence Council 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Monday.—Charges 
|that “Steel Trust’ officials blocked a 
scheme by which the government was to 
get steel for ship plates at one-third less 
than it is paying, were made before the 
Senate committee investigating shipbuild- 
ing to-day by L. P. Featherstone, president 
of the Texas Steel Company, of Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

Mr. Featherstoné proposed to sell to the 
government ore lands in Texas and coal 
properties in Alabama and erect a steel 


plant at Beaumont to make steel ship 
plates at about $45 a ton, as against $65 
other steel companies are charging the 
government. His plan, he said, was re- 
ferred by the Shipping Board to the Coun- 
cil of National Defence and thence to a 
sub-committee on which were Charles M. 
Schwab and other officials of large steel 
companies, 

“They turned me down on the excuse 
that the government was not prepared to 
go into business for itself,” said .Mr. 
Featherstone. “I might not have ex- 
pected anything different from the crowd 
of dollar a year men who were benefi- 
ciaries of high prices.” 

“There has not been an independent 
concern in the United States large enough 
to permit the government to ‘be free from 
the men who control the steel output,” 
Mr. Featherstone said, “‘since President 
Roosevelt surrendered to Frick and Gary 

and allowed them to take over the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron Company.” 

He told the: committee he believed’ it 
expedient for the government to take over 
the steel industry for the period of the 
war, 

“The steel companies have *been trying 
for seven or eight years to get this prop- 
erty away from us, but have not suc- 
ceeded,” he continued, “‘We began invest- 
ing in the property. about nine years ago 
and there now is a little less than $3,008, = 
000 invested, most of which has been in 
for seven or eight years.” 

The committee went into secret session 
to hear Dr. Hollis: Godfrey, of the Council 
of National Defence, relative to a speeding 
up programme which Dr. Godfrey has 
outlined, 


Submarine Sinks 
World’s Largest 
Freight Vessel 


The “Italian steamship Milazzo, the 
world’s largest freight ship, was sunk in 
the Mediterranean two months ago by 
Austrian or German’ submarines, accord- 
ing to a report received yesterday at the 
local office of her owners, the Naviga- 
zione Generale Italiana. So far as known 
no lives were’ lost, : 

The Milazzo was a,steel vessel of 11,477 
gross tons, 512 feet in length and with a 


beam of 65 feet 8.inches, and was less 
than two years old. She resembled some- 
what the queer looking colliers of the 
United States Navy, having twenty ele- 
vators and masses of derricks sprouting 
from her upper deck. In September, 1916, 
she made her maiden voyage to New 
York, arriving with a damaged propeller 
and with a story of narrew escape from 
a German submarine. On her return trip 


Evangelist Invokes Aid of Divi 
dent and Nation Defeat M 


Herald Bureau, } 
No. 1,502 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., Thursday. 

Billy Sunday prayed in the House to-day 
and was applauded at the close of his ap- 
peal. Champ Clark, Speaker of the House, 
extended the invitation to Mr. Sunday to 
take the place of the regular House chap- 
lain. Mr. Sunday, in his prayer, verbally 


rope, and we had rifles enough for all of 
the men we could get to France within 
a year,” was Mr, Baker’s reply. 

“To my mind it doesn’t make a bit of 
difference if the battlefield was three 
thousand miles away or one mile,” said 
Senator Weeks. 

“T eannot agree,” Mr. Baker said. “I 
insist it was not right to arm our troops 
inadequately faster than we could use 
them.’’ ' 2 

Dispute Over Gerard Warning. 


Senator New here interjected with a re- 


39 


bassador to Germany, had. warned this 
soyernment of impending war in 1916. Mr. 
Baker declared that no action had been 
taken at that time and entered into a col- 
foquy with Senator New over the relative} 
weight of Mr. Gerard’s warning. 
“Overy man sent to Europe has beefi | 
adequately armed; every man who can. 
be sent is adequately armed, and there is 
andes quate equipment for training,” Mr. 
‘Baker id. “And I will add right here 
hat eight months after Great Britain} 
went into the war Kitchener's army was 
still drilling, with top hats and sticks.” 
Lack of f distribution is at fault if there 
are men in cantonments without guns at 
the present time, according to Mr. Baker. 


Ans\ FS questions regarding the War 
Depariment’s failure to accept the Lewis! 
ggachine gun. he declared that -the Lewis| 
SCONTNU YD ON PAGE 2, GOLUMN 4, 
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assailed the Germans, and invoked the aid 
of Divine Providence to help the President, 
the Secretary of War and Congress to de- 
feat Prussianism. 

“We thank Thee that we are ‘ngherienngs 


prayed the evangelist, “and live beneath 
the protecting folds of the Starg@ and 
Stripes. We thank Thee that Thou canst 
look over the battlements of glory on our 
land and see that there is not one stain 
on any star or stripe. We thank Thee for 
our happy homes, We thank Thee for our 
wives and little ones. We thank Thee for 
the fruitful trees and bountiful harvests. 
We thank Thee that as a nation we have 
never gone to bed-hunery, or scraped the 
bottom of our flour barrel, and we pray 
for Thy continued mercy and blessing. 


Most Infamous Nation in History. 


“We pray that Thou wilt forgive our 
transgressions and. biot.out our iniquitiés. 
Thou knowest, O Lord, that we are in a 
lifé and death struggle with one of the 
most vile, infamous, greédy, 
bloodthirsty, sensual and vicious nations 
that ever had disgraced the pages of his- 
tory. 

“Thou knowest that Germany from the 
eyes of mankind has wrung enough tears 
to make another sea; that she has drawn 


i blood to redden every wave upon that sea; 


that she has drawn enough shrieks and 

scroans from the breasts of men, women 

aid children to make another mountain. 
“We pray Thee that Thon wilt bare Thy 
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Secretary Baker Defends 
| Delays by Subordinates 
in War Department Work 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1, PART 2.) 


gun never had been presented to the War 
Department as ‘‘a perfected weapon.” 

Nine Browning Guns in Use Now, 

Senator MacKellar then asked if it were 
true that many machine gun batteries in 
Mr. 
Baker said it was. 

“All such questions are a Pani of judg- 
ment between speed’ and excellence,’ Mr. 
Baker said, “If it had-been a matter of 
complete certainty that. American troops 
iwere to adopt the British theory of ma- 
chine guns, many troops would have been 
supplied with machine guns. As a matter 
of act, some marines were sent to France 
with Lewis guns and have been disarmed 
by General Pershing and rearmed with 
other weapons. It is his theory that a 
lighter type ‘is more suitable and the 
Lewis gun should -be. used principally for 
aircraft work.”’ 

“Quantity production of the type of.ma- 
chine guns adopted will begin in March,’’ 
Mr. Baker said. In answer. to a question 
regarding how many of-the weapons of 
the adopted type there now are in the 
army he said, ‘‘Nine to-day.” 

Defends Ordnance Department, 

Mr. Baker could think of no suggestions 
to give the committee for the betterment 
of the Ordnance Department. He main- 
tained that the department has been kept 
up to standard at all times and,now is do- 
ing excellent work. He explained the 
Scheme for a government powder plant 
and. said there had been ‘‘absolutely no 
delay” in the war programme because of 
a lack of powder. 

With regard to the: making of shoddy 
uniforms Mr. Baker said he never had 
approved the scheme. “J don’t know 
enough to approve or disapprove,” he said, 
} “but expert opinions agree that the cloth 
is quite adequate.”’ 

The Secretary explained at some length 
the difficulty in getting “uniforms, 
said one difficulty had beén in the large 
sizes required by the new reeruits. ‘Hither 
Americans are getting larger or we are 
getting larger Americans,’’ he said. 

Secrecy concerning contracts was adopt- 
ed primarily, Mr. Baker said, in order to 
keép Germans from gaining information of 
what firms were at work on’ government 
work. 

To Resume Testimony. 

“The Germans sometimes seem-to have 
more information of what we are doing 
than we do ourselves,’’ interjected Senator 
Chamberlain, the chairman. 

Mr. Baker will take the stand again to- 
morrow and will explain to the committee 
the réorganization which has, been ef- 
fected in the War Department. 

Secretary Baker was not interrupted in 
reading his prepared statement, and af- 
terward said he would be ‘‘very happy’’ 
to answer questions. America now has 
in France an army. of ‘‘substantial’ size 


| ready for active service, he declared. 


and 


110,856 officers and from 202,510°to 1,428,660 - 


men. 

“During. the war with Spain the army 
of the: United States at’ its maximura 
strength aggregated . 272,000 men and of- 
ficers. The army now in the field and in 
training is, therefore, roughly six times 
as great as the maximum number ‘under 
arms in-the Spanish-American War. *- 

“The total number already in’ the mitt- 
tary service’ is oné ahd a half fimes as 
large as any force ever spobilized by. ans 
nation, 

Death Rate Is Low. 


“For the training of officers two series 
of training camps were held, from which 
about 45,000 officers were commissioned 
from civil life. This number is nearly 
eight times as great as the number of 
offic ers in the regular army on April 1, 


“For the training of these soldiers six-. 


teen cantonments have been built; costing 
$134,000,000, with an average profit to the 
eontractors of 2.98 per cent, 

“The death rate in our forces in. the 
United States from mid-September to the 
end of December averaged 7:5 per thou- 
sand. and is slightly less than would have 
been the death rate of men of the same 
age at home. In 1898 the death rate per 
thousand was 20.14, or nearly three times 
as great. Our death rate in the army dur- 
ing the year 1916, just before the war, was 
five per thousand. Leaving out the deaths 
due to measles and its complications, our 
rate among all troops in the United States 


since September 1 has been about two per’ 


thousand. 

“Wor the fiscal year 1915 Congress appro- 
priated for the War Department $158,000,000 ; 
for the fiscal year 1916, $203,000,000; for the 
figeal year 1917, $403,000,000; for the fiscal 
year 1918, $7,527,338,716.- In other: words, tak- 
ing 1915 as.a normal year, the appropria- 
tions. for 1918 are eety, fifty times as 
great. °° 

$1,677,000,000 Contracts Placed. 


“The regular appropriations made: by 


-|Congress. for. all governmental purposes 


for the fiscal year 1915 were $720,000,000, or 
nearly one-ténth ‘the 1918 appropriations 
for the War Department alone. 

“Of the total. War Department appro- 
priations. for 1918 $8,200,000,000. was for the 
Ordnance Department, of which contracts 
amounting to» $1,677;000,000 already have 
been placed, 

“On April 1, 1917,. the ordnance depart- 
ment consisted of 97 commissioned officers, 
while now it consists of 3,004 officers, and, 
in addition, has 26,120 enlisted personnel. 

“In addition to the selection and train- 
ing of this new force, the making of these 
great contracts and the follow-up neces- 
sary in the manufacturing processes a 
continuous study of new weapons and in- 
strumentalities -has been. kept up, a con- 
stant contact. kept. with trained men 
abroad studying the operation of ordnance 


Officers and men, he explained in a}Material in battle, and accordingly modify- 


statement of the .. mobilization 
plishments, have’ been’ trained ~ specially 
for modern warfare, independent ‘ines: of 
communication and supply are in process 
of construction and great programmes 
have been formulated for the production 
of new instruments of ‘war. 

Arms of the most. modern-and. effective 
kind, the Secretary declared, have been 
provided for every soldier in France and 
are available for every fighting man who 
can be sent to France in 1918. 

“Record Never Equalled.”’ 

“J state the foregoing -conditions of the 
War Department’s problem and some of 
the results attained for. two purposes,” he 
said. ‘In the first place, the American 
people are entitled to know of the splen- 
did effectiveness with which they 
been able to organize the man power and 
the material. power of the nation in a 
great cause, and, second, our army in 
France under General Pershing and, our 
allies are entitled to have the benefit re- 
sulting from the depression of the morale 
of their enemies, which,must come when 
the Germans realize that the American 
democracy has neither blundered nor 
hesitated, but actually brought the full 
power of its men and resources into com- 
pletely organized strength against their 
military machine. 

“No army of similar size in the history 
of the world has ever been raised, 
equipped and trained so quickly. No such 
provision has ever been made for the 
eomfort; health and general well being of 
an army, 

“By the co-operation of ‘all interests and 
all people in the country’ the nation is 
now organized and set to its task with 
unanimity of spirit, and confidence in its 
powers. More has heen done than any- 
body dared to believe possible. That 
there have been here and there errors of 
judgment and delays goes without saying, 
but I should be wanting in’ frankness 
were I to omit my own estimate of the 
real unselfishness and intelligence with 
which my associates, military and civilian, 
have applied themselvés’ to this under- 
taking, and the results**demonstrate the 
success of their efforts.” ‘ 

1,536,506 Now in Army. 

The Secretary gave to the committee 
an outline of the work of the department 
and its various bureaus, 

“On April 1, 1917, the regular-army,” he 
said, ‘“‘comprised 5,791 officers and 121,797 
enlisted men; the National Guard in fed- 
eral service approximately | 3,733 officers 
and 76,718 enlisted men, and the reserve 
4,000 enlisted men. There. also were at 
that time approximately 2,578 officers in 
the reserve, but as these were on in- 
active duty they cannot properly be con- 
sidered in estimating the strength of the 
army of the United States at that time. 

“On December 31, 1917, the regular army 
consisted of 10,250 officers and 475,000 en- 
listed men: the National Guard of 16,031 
officers and 400,900 enlisted men; the Na- 
tional Army of 480,000 men. and the re- 
serve of $4,575 officers and 72,750 enlisted 
men. In other’ words, in nine months the 
increase has been from 9,524 officers to 
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designs and. plans here by reason of 
observation and experience. The trench 
warfare material alone involves commit- 
ments of $282,000,000. 

“For ‘the quartermaster 
partment in 1918 $8,018,000,000 was appro- 
priated, or a sum more than four times as 
great as the 1915 appropriations for all 
governmental purposes. 

“On April 1 there were 347 officers in the 
cuartermaster corps. On the first day of 
January, 1918, there. was a total of 6,451 
officers. 

“On January i, 1918, nearly two billion 
dollars of the appropriation had been 
obligated by contracts or disbursements. 

“This business involved accounting,’ de- 
terminations of standards, prices, quanti- 
ties and the creation- of new manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

386,000 in Aviation Section, 


“The aviation section of the signal corps 
on April 1, 1917, consisted of 65 officers and 
1,120 men, On January i, 1918, it consisted 
of 3,900 Officers and 82,120 men. 

“This division of the War Department 
was charged by Congress with the expendi- 
ture of an appropriation aggregating, for 
1918, $744,000,000, or five times the 1915 ap- 
propriation for the entire War Depart- 
ment, 

“The engineer department, for which in 
1517 $63,000,000 was appropriated, was 
charged by. the 1918 appropriation with the 
expenditure of $390,000,000, of about seven 
hundred per cent increase. 

“There have been organized, trained and 
equipped technical troops of foresters, 
stevedores and railroad construction and 
operation men, aggregating about 120,000, 
many of whom have been ‘operating in 
France for some months.” 
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Baker Plans 
‘ToReorganize 


~ Whole War 


Department 


Secretary May Reveal To- 
day What Changes He 
Has Decided Upon 


Mind Is Too Keen 


For His Inquisitors 


Outwits Senators at Every 
Turn, Aiding Without 


Defending Crozier 


By C. W. Gilbert 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 10,—Secretary 
Baker told the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs to-daytthat he had 
plans for the complete reorganization 
of the War Department. He said this 
when asked about the reorganization 
of the Ordnance Bureau, expressing a 
desire to discuss all his plans at once. 
Presumably the committee will ask him 
to do this to-moyrow. 

He has. already reorganized’ Mr. 
Eisenman out of his job of controlling 
contracts for cloth. And along with 
Mr. Eisenman has- gone Mr. Eisenman’s 
committee on supplies. The Secretary 
did not criticise Mr. Hisenman or admit 
the justice of any Senator’s criticism of 
Mr, Eisenman. On the contrary, he gave 
Mr. Eisenman the highest possible 
praise. “Ask Mr. Eisenman,” he told the 
committee, when it wanted to know 
about wool—as if the committee hadn’t 
asked Mr. Eisenman with all its might 
for several whole days. 

Mr. Wisenman was a wonderful per- 
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| A Sale for Men 


son, but Mr. Eisenman goes. The Kap- 
an base sorting contract, of which the 
retary knew little till it was brought 
close, was the right thing at the 
time, but the base sorting contract is 
cancelled, 


Witness for Crozier— 
But Crozier Goes 


The Secretary proved a better—a 
much better—witness for General Cro- 
azier than General Crozier did himself, 
but -he has virtually fired the chief of 
ordnance, The. committee 


didn’t get 
from the Secretary any admission of 


shortcomings in the quartermaster gen- 
eral’s department, but there is a new 


head to the quartermaster’s activities. 


The situation may be summed up that 


the War Department has done a splen- 
did work, but it is going to be, or has 
been, completely reorganized. No one 


did sum it up that way.. No one did 
press home upon the Secretary the ques- 


tion why, if things were going so well, | 
so much reorganization was necessary. | 
He was allowed to leave the impression 
that it was all part of a plan care-| 


fully matured in the beginning which 
it was only possible just now to carry 
out. 

The witness is a much cleverer man 


than any member of the committee. | 


There are probably not two men in the 


Senate who could match wits with his] 
and who could have prevented him from} 


having his own way onthe witness 
stand. Mr. Baker’s mind is clear, quiet 
and subtle, and there are not many 
clear, quick and subtle minds in Wash- 
ington. 


Baker's Mind Not 
Of the Leader's Type 


It may not be the kind of mind that} 
downward | 


imparts electric waves 
through the various strata of the, War 
Department. It may not be the “he- 
man” kind of mind that is possessed by 
driving executives. In fact, there is 
plenty of evidence that it is not. Mr. 
Baker has the lawyer’s habit of pass- 
ing upon things only when they are 
put up to him rather than the leader’s 


type of: mind that puts things up to} 


subordinates. 


7 r— 6 PRK. | 
no delay, \in such a way that it takes-al 
little expert analysis to make sure that, 
your eyes do not deceive you, and that 
our men were for months withou 

rifles for training, and will be without 
machine guns in any quantity for many 
months to come, although there was al! 
large potential production of rifles and) 
machine guns in this country when the 
war broke out. RENN | 


Inadvertantly Admits 
U. S. Was Not Ready 


Only once did the witness’s subtlety 
betray him, and that was when he Ict 
slip out the phrase, in response to some 
questioning indicating criticism of lack 
of speed in getting rifles, “the war was 
not on us. It was in Burope.” 

The facts remain, but they were not 
used with especial effectiveness. The 
Secretary, in spite of a dozen question- 
ers all more or less critical, was per- 
mitted to have his way with them. ! 
Take the case of machine guns, Gen- 
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PURSES Ulu snoes LO 


Fighting Force So Quick- 
| ly, He Declares 


Admits Errors, But 
Defends Department 


Tells Senators Nearly-“7;- 
500,000 Men Are Now 


Under Arms 


— 


WASHINGTON, Jan, 10.—Eery phase 
of the War Department’s preparations 
for battle against Germany was out- 
lined and defended by Secretary Baker 
to-day before the Senate Military Com- 
mittee. He answered those who haye 
criticised the department during the 


committee’s investigation with the as- 
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and that never before had such 
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(provi 
fand health of an army. 
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Jed at adjournment to-nigh 


| utr Baker admitted there had b 
yi pee ‘ ; a hy ve” 
he mistakes and delays, bu de, 
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lgeat all fighting men in Vrart, 


Me i armeG er.” 

7 ly equipped and armes ; ee ; 

| cee sone over would be. He 4 Home substitutions of m&terials were 
8 delay in ap-, Worized,” Secretary Baker continued. 


J full responsibility for 
q proving a machine gun, 


veloped was worth it. ; 
the. superior weapon obtaine 
ing the British o- 
bered for American ammunitio 
pensated for the delay there. 
More than 1,500,000 Americans 
| |now under arms, 
\ | and‘an army of substantial 
is in France ready 
Members of the 
frank in their disapprov 


committee 


sertion that no army such as that now 


eral Crozier, it will be remembered, ad- 
mitted that he wasn’t satisfied with any 
explanation he could give for the delay 
in providing machine guns. ~ 

The Senators followed up this reve- } 
lation of Mr, Baker’s mental attitude | 
toward rushing preparations, and he in-| 
sisted that we were not under such | 
pressure as the British, and could! 
therefore take time to develop weapons 
superior to those they had been forced 
to use, even though, as the Senators 
urged, they had served their purpose. 

The Secretary’s feeling that “the war | 
was not on us” will be found to ex-| 
plain much. People who know him here 
say that with all his very real ability 
he has the habit common to men of his 
analytic type of mind of not doing} 
anything until he has to—until a Con- 
gressional investigation or something | 
else forces his hand, fi 
ine It took the declaration of war to 
|force him into. action. The Senators 
inquired into what happened while war 
| Was threatening. Senator Chamberlain 
asked: | 
“What steps were taken by the Ord-| 
jmnance Bureau from the outset of the 
| great war to get arms?” | 

“I faney no steps,” said the Secre-| 
tary. 

_ “Here was a great world conflagra- 
tion. Do you mean that absolutely no 
| steps were taken?’ asked Senator 

Chamberlain. 
| “I imagine not,” replied the Secre- 

tary. 


But when his mind has to act it acts} Committee Unable 


quickly. There is a suspicion that 
when Congress put the situation in his 
own department up to him his mind 


| 5 “ Siena 
To Pierce “‘Inscrutability 
Senator New pressed him about the 


acted at once; hence the reorganiza-| Warnings that had come from Ambassa- 


tion, of which we shall hear to-mor-| dor 


row. 


Having a real mind Mr. Baker im-| 


proved the case for himself by going 
upon the witness stand. He had an im- 
pressive statement ready of what his 
department had accomplished since war 
began, which, being sent out to the 
newspapers in advance, will reach the 
country more largely than anything 
that he said on the witness tsand. And 
being clever he explained how the de- 


L Gerard about Germany’s inten- 
tions in May, 1916, but got no more 
satisfaction than did Mr. Chamberlain. | 
The witness wasn’t combative when | 
he said nothing was done while war| 
| was threatening. He wasn’t defensive. | 
He had a baffling way of saying the) 
indefensible thing as if it were full of 
inscrutable wisdom. 

One member after another came up 
against that baffling manner and 
stopped. He talked to the committee 


lay over rifles and machine guns wasjvery much as he talks to reporters ot 
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i through Adjutant G 


| ord 


|} mander, General McCain said the rec- 
) crd “reflects credit upon the drafted | 


| obedient service.” 


!the more or less 
| Wer Department. His Senatorial ques- 
; toners were about as potent as are 
his reportorial questioners. The re- 
| porters have the excuse that they are 
| talking to a god who condescends from 


daily talks at the 


| / Olympus, and who, when he wishes, 
may wrap himself in the clouds of | 
censorship. The Senators have no} 


| Such excusg. 
too. 


“ Baker Commends Record of 


Obedience at Camp Dodge | 


| WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—Secretary 


| Baker has expressed to the commander | 
of the Infantry Regiment, Na- 
tional Army, Camp. Dedgt, . Ik 


neral McCain, his 
appreciation of the remarkable record } 
of the command in haying had no court 

ial case or incident requiring court | 
| proceedings from the time 
ganization up to November 


Fle Ae | 

e division commander has been au- | 
thorized t ublish the regi v’s ree- | 
10rized to publish the regimenit’s rec- | 


in general orders. 


Writing to the regimental com-| 


men as indicating a high spirit of | 


N. Y. State Farm Census 


To Be Taken by February 


ALBANY, Jan. 10.--The 1918 agricul- | 
tural census of New York State will be | 


| taken ‘between now and February 1, | 
| plans having been put inta effect by | 


| the New York State Food Com: 
in cobperation with the New Yori 


sion 
State | 


| Department of Education and che New | 


mage > = ‘3 SOA ' 
eres SRN Ne 4 tH pee BAD 
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—of our own beautiful 
glovestrom our Grenoble, 
france, factory. War and 
Jack of ships have made 
imported gloves ‘scarce, 
but here, at a genuine 
bargain price is a real 
selection of — 

Stunning novelties and con- 
servative styles of exquisite 
quality from France — besides 
gloves for warmth and wear, 


the smartest and sturdiest made 
in America, 


Sale for Women 
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—in variety and value, 
especially under condi- 
tions which make it 
increasingly difficult to 
secure gloves of tne same 
‘superior quality. 
Therefore, we can 
extend — 


No Days of Courtesy 
No C. O. D’s 
No Charges 


Gloyes for juniors also in the 
sale at . 


1.65 


ASale unequalled 
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| made, including a special 
H labor -requiremerts, seed shortagy or 
| surplus, y 
the livestock situation. ‘The work i:s| named to investi 
to be in charge of Professor Howard | , 
Babcock,’ director of the bureau of | layed for one se 


| 
: 


i- 


| tillery ‘has shown slight activity in the neigh- 


| brai). Otherwise, there is nothing to report. 
(Night).—Early this morning we success | 
fully raided three different points e 


York State Farm Bureaus. | 

A complete survey of the agricul- | 
tural resources of the state will be | 
survey of | 


: 


fertilizer requirements asd 


B 
co 


nservation of the New York State 
Fo 


od Commission. 
A geek: 


Official Statements 


| 


West 
BRITISH 
LONDON, Jan. 10 (Day).—The hostile ar- 


borhood .of Gonnelieu (southwest of Cam- 


enemy’s trenches southeast of Ypres, inflict- 
ing many c alties and capturing, a few 
prisoners and two machine guns. x 

The hostile artillery w. active during the 
day south of Bullecourt, west of Lens and 
east of Ypres. MAN 

FRENCH 

PARIS, Jan. 10 (Day).—The French easily 
repulsed a German raid against small posts 
en the western edge of the upper Coucy For- 
The artillery fighting was active in the 
Everywhere else the} 


| 


est. 
region of Vauxaillon. 
night was calm. 
GERMAN 

BERLIN, Jan. 10.--Western 
Southeast of Ypres there was a lively artil- 
lery duel in the afternoon. West of Zand- 
yoorde a strong British reconnoitring attack 
launched during the night broke down. 
There was very little fighting on the remain- 
der of the front. > ; | 

In December the enemy losses in aircraft 
on the German front amounted to nine cape 
tive balloons and 119 airplanes, of which 
forty-seven dropped behind our lines. The 
rest reobserved to fall behind the enemy's 
positions. We have lost in battle cighty-two 
airplanes and two captive balloons. 


Italian Front 
ITALIAN 


ROMB, Jan. 10.—The artillery struggle 
generally is not intense, but became more 
violent at intervals east of the Brenta. Our 
reconnoissance parties. captured prisoners 
west of Col di Sotto and prevoked a long 
reactionary fire by the enemy. At grave di 
Papadopol hostile working and armed parties 
were dispersed. 

Hostile trench mortars in the neighborhood 
of St. Dona were silenced by our batteries. 
Pena pent rs sm mnt -- 


Theatre— | 


They dwell on Olympus,| , 


jwar, but Secretary Baker pers 


|with walking sticks, and insisted that 


| might not have expedited some phases 


jhe could suggest anything that would | 


under the American flag ever had been 
raised, equipped or trained so quick- 


Le nes mene 


“chasing system of t 
Rue aia ae shake Mr. Baker’s 


? e Rs eel 
ort of it, however. He insis 
1 was essential to guard against 


—— 


How the American 
4 


Army Has Grown 


The following table, based on Secretary Baker's figures, shows 


the growth of the American army 


April 1, 1917. 


since the war began: 


December 31,1917. 


, Enlisted Enlisted 
Officers. Men. Officers. Men. 

Regular arm) 5 sho eta a 5,791 121,797 10,250 475,000 
National Guafd ..........¢; 3,733 76,713 16,081 400,900 
Nationaliarmy;, sch demiestes ene - 480,000 
Reserve officers .........65... —— = 84,575 —— 
Enlisted réserve ........0+2-. —— 4,000 a 72,750 
Strength of all arms, April 1,1917.............. 9,524 202,510 
Strength of all arms, December 31, 1917........ 110,856 1,428,650 
Aviation seetion—April 1, 1917....... a aitee suit 65 1,120 

December 31, 1917.$...0% 6% 3,906 82,120 


World Record, Says Ba 


we 
Continuell from page 1 


licity concerning plants engaged on 
war. work. 
Secretary Takes Stand 

Secretary Baker was not interrupted 
in reading his preyared statement when 
he appeared. on the stand, and after- | 
ward said he would be “very happy” 
to answer questions. 

Chairman Chamberlain took up ‘the 
subject of rifles. 

Abandonment of the Springfield rifle 
and adoption of the modified Enfield, he 
sdid, has been much criticised. 

“J think the delay was due to the 
action of the ordnance bureau in chang- | 
ing the type,” said Secretary Baker. “T| 
personally approved that delay. I think! 
the ordnance burcau acted right,” add-| 
ing that the delay operated to furnish } 
arger supply fater of an improved 
arm. 

“Tt isn’t inefficiency to change your) 
mind if a/greater supply of a better} 
article is secured,” said he, adding ‘that | 
all men sent to Evrope had ample-rifles 
and now all men in training are well| 
supplied. 


| 
| 
| 


Several Senator:) joined in question>’, 


ing to show thatrrifle production was 
permitted to lag when it was certain 
that the country was about to go to 
isted that 
the delay in changing mod had in} 
the end produced a much desired re- 
sult. He pointed out that eight months 
after England went to war British sol- 
diers were training in top hats and 


els 


American rifle production is now “so; 


|far ahead” that all men who will be | 


called out will have enough. 

Turning to criticism of the machine 
gun situation, Senator Chamberlan sad 
there was delay in ordering Lewis guns, | 
that had been used successfully. by | 


England. 
Chamberlain Contradicts 
“There was no delay after last 
April,” replied retary Baker. 


“Yos, there wa 
torted the Senator. 
Secretar¥’ Baker continued by recit- | 
ing the machine fun controversy that 
existed when he became Secretary. 
Senator McKellgr thought the delay 
was unreasonable 
“Well, its a 
said Mr. Baker, 
Secretary Bak 


Batter of judgment,” | 


“The board’s d 


| gun after last Ape 
| positively. “It did delay other guns, | 
| including the new!Browning gun, before | 
| April.” | 
“The fact remains that nine months | 
after the war e cantonments have | 
none for training’ said Senator Mc- | 
Kellar. ; 
“T wouldn’t sag* ‘none,’” Secretary | 
Baker replied. “hey have relatively | 
few.” 
Before the war the largest machine | 
gun programme was 12,000, he added, | 
while now 200,000 are required, with | 
manufacture difficult and slow. 


H 


“Those two facts make it all the 
more important that machine guns | 
should have been gotten from any 


source,” said Senator McKellar. “The | 


greatest energy should have been} 
exerted to get any kind.” 
The questions involved, Mr. Baker 


reiterated, were of judgment between 
speed and excellence, 

“Are you entirely satisfied, so far as 
all ordnance is concerned, with the | 
progress the department has made?” | 
asked Senator Wecks. 

“Can’t Answer That Way” 
don’t say that the department 


«T 


of its work,” Secretary Baker replied. 
“In what have wé failed?” } 
The Secretary hesitated and an- 
swered: “I can’t answer it that way. I} 
can’t pick out any jarticular place.” 
Senator Weeks asked if all available | 
ammunition produetion facilities are] 
being used. ; 
“No, not all,” said Secretary Baker. 
“But all will be whan we need them.” 
The arrangement to get British and 
French ammunitioia for artillery, he 
said, was “safe as far as it goes,” but 
said principal reliance was placed on 
American sources. 
When Senator Weeks again asked if | 


be helpful in speeding up ordnancé pro- 
duction, Secretary Baker replied: 

“T can’t think of anything that your 
work will help. Whieneyer I’ve thought | 
of anything I’ve done it. I’m up to date 
now.” 

Secretary Baker said he thought a} 
Federal powder plant advisable, 

Senator Chamberlain referred to the 

_ commer taeeperenraieacensemaesncat mane 
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land 25th Street. 


| erate it for eighteen months. 


Rer 


du Pont offer to build and operate a 
plant at cost, but Secretary Baker ex- 


| plained the offer was to build a plant | 


for a commission, 15 per cent, and op- 
t On the 
basis of a $90,000,000 investment, he 
explained, the du Ponts would, have 
made a gross profit between $20,000,000 
and $40,000,000. 


Powder Supply Adequate 


“They never at any time offered to 
erect a plant without compensation,” 
he said. 

“The present powder supply is ade- 
quate for our present needs,” Secre- 
tary Baker added. 

Senator New asked if there was any 
mistake of judgment when the Lusi- 
tania was sunk in not beginning prep- 
arations for war. 

“It would have been very wise,” Mr, 
Baker replied, “if a dozen years ago 
the Ordnance Department had begun 
preparations. To be perfectly frank 


with you, I think General Crozier is 
not entirely to blame. In season and 
out, he has recommended ordnance ex- 


pansion.’ : 

Secretary Baker denied that the first 
American contingents sent abroad were 
10¢t completely equipped. All sent then 
and since, he declared, have kad ade- 
quete standard equipment, except that 
ecent contingents depend for automatic 
rifles: and J artillery on French sources. 

Senator Wadsworth asked if the 
American artillery programme is large 
enough. 

“You never can have too much,” Mr, 


Y 


| Baker replied, “but the programme fully 


engaged the resources of the country as 
they ought ‘to be. Every country’s ar- 
tillery programme has grown 
month during the war.” 

Secretary Baker assented to Senator 
Wadsworth’s statement that the war 
was a competition of industries, and 
that whicheyer produced the most ma- 
terials-and@d men, would wear out the 
opposition. 

“That is the present aspect of it,” he 
said. 

Conditions Changed Overnight 


Operations of the supply system of|duty they cannot properly be consid-|just before the war, was 5 per, thou-| amon 
ered in estimating the strength of the sand. Leaving out thej deaths due to Since 
army of the United States at that time.measles and its complications, our rate Per t 


the quartermaster .general were then 
taken up. Secretary Baker pointed out 


—~ 


under 


r the comfort | 


exhaustive | 
» he too kthe 
to fly 


nation that was | 


411 continue all day to- 


een 
>—-44, “overnight we changed from a free 
40, competitive market to one in which 


holding that 
the value of the Browning gun now de-| 1; 
He also said|gnad employes, cut into the early 
d by hav- 


Enfield. rifle recham- 
n com- 


Secretary Baker said, 
size already 
for active service. 

were 
al of the secret 
he department. 


d thay 


every | 


t 


| 
| 
| 
| 


morrow. 
Chairman Chamberlain and other | 
‘} committeemen wanted to know par- ’ 
A ticularly about delays in furnishing 
| machine guns and rifles, and much br 
|| tention was devoted to the army-6 | 
W\supply purchasing system. iy 8 
\ Frankly Admits Delays pete 


the government was the monopolizing 


ufacturers overestimated their own 
city. The early dispatch abroad of 
al forces, such as stevedores and 


} There was a short- 
| articles, including over- 
s, trousers, and perhaps 
| They were far greater 
twe anticipated, Initial equipment 
vire substantially complete, and re- 
r/supplies are being secured.” | 
a! Secretary said it had to be de-| 
whether to call ont more men 
tould be readily equipped, or call 
iy those for whom equipment was 
ig course actually taken was to 
gile these views, calling out the 
yas Yapidly as wo could antici- 
their equipment, and I have no 
to change by opinion since,” he 
continued. “The net result was a tem- 
porary shortage of a few weeks in some 
equipment, such as overcoats, but there 
was not, in my judgment, any serious 
;or continued shortage.” 

Senator McKellar asked what author- 
ity of law there was for taking away 
General Sharpe’s purchasing powers. 
“In the-first place, I was the head of 


lies gathered. 
Yor many 


are 


sup- 


pub- 


| second place, the law provided that the 
| Secretary could fix prices as he deemed 
best, and I surrounded General Sharpe 
with expert advisers.” 
Deuble Dealing Denied 
| The Tennessee Senator said wit- 
Inesses had testified that contracts ag- 
jgregating $128,000,000 had been let to 
\firms with which supplies committee 
|members are connected. 
| “T dont think that has been done,” 
}said Mr. Baker. “I have looked into it 
many times. No such thing has been 
| done.” 

Regarding the system of civilian 
!committee purchasing getting men 
|from the trade, Mr. Baker said: 

“T don’t think that is the very best 


| Mr. Baker answered. 


| the army,” Mr. Baker answered. “In the | 


was the only way at the outset. sub- || 
stantially, it’s stopped now. There 
never was any intention of continuing 
it indefinitely.” 

The Secretary said he cancelled the 
much discussed rag sorting contract 
on the recommendation of the Quarter- 
master General and because the gov- 
ernment proposed to do the rag sort- 
ing work itself. The Base Sorting Com- 
pany, he said, was to get a profit of 
only one-half cent a pound. 

“Are you willing to assume respon- 
sibility for organization of the sort- 
ing plant?” asked Senator McKellar, 

“T couldn’t accept it if I wanted to,” 
“7 delegated my 
authority to Mr. Hisenman. I know 
nothing improper about it.” 

Senator McKellar referred to the re- 
lationship between Samuel Kaplan, of 
the Supplies Committee, and a brother 
interested in the sorting plant, and 
Secretary Baker said he did not know 
of the relationship until recently. 

“Do you think a policy, of that kind 
wise?” 

“Jt has turned out to be unwise,” 

said Secretary Baker. “But you can’t 

get anybody to buy things wisely un- 

less you get men who are experienced 

in their business.” 

“How much did the blunder, or what- 
ever you may call it, cost the govern- 
ment?” asked Senator Chamberlain. 

“Nothing,” Mr, Baker- replied. 

Questioned about secrecy attending 
the awarding of army contracts, Secre- 
tary Baker declared he issued an order 
that they not be made public, and that 
he considered a wise policy. 

“Don’t you know the American peo- 
ple abhor secrecy?” asked Senator Mc- 
Kellar. f 

“T think,” said Mr. Baker, “that the 
location of plants should not be made | 
public as a military policy.” 

“Did it endanger factories working | 
for the Navy Department which did 
make contracts public?” he was asked, 

“T can’t say as to that.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen declared that 
the criticism levelled against the sys-| 
tem was that the policy of secrecy per- | 
mitted some men to get contracts, but 


is 


| 
| 


| way to deal with these questions, but it 


“T state the foregoing conditions of 
the War Department’s problem and 
‘some of the results attained for two 


purposes,” he said. “In the first 
place, the American people .are en- 
titled to know of the splendid. ei- 


|feetiveness with which they have been 
able to organize the man power and 
the material power of the nation in a 
great cause; and, secondly, our army 
}in France under General Pershing and 
our Allies are entitled to 
benefit resulting from the depression 
lof the morale of their enemies which 
must come when the Germans realize 
that the American © democracy 
neither blundered nor hesitated, but 
actually brought the full power of its 
tmen and resources into completely 


lorganized strength against their mili- | 


| tary machine. 
tory of the world has ever been raised, 
equipped or trained. so quickly. No 
such provision has ever been made for 
the comfort, health and general well- 
being of an army. 

“By the codperation of all interests 
and all people in the country the na- 
‘tion is now organized and set to its 
'task with unanimity of spirit and con- 
fidence in its powers. More has been 
!done than anybody dared to believe 
| possible. That there have been here 
and there errors of judgment and de- 
\lays goes without ng, but I should 
|be wanting in frankness were I to omit 
|my own estimate of the real unselfish- 
ness and intelligence with which my 
sociates, military and civilian, have 
applied themselves to this undertak- 
ing, and the results demonstrate the 
success of their efforts.” 


Growth of the Army 
The Secretary gave the committee 
lan outline of the work of the depart- 
{ment and its various bureaus. 
| -“On April 1, 
“comprised 5,791 officers’ and 


jhe said, 


121,797 enlisted men; the Nationai 
{Guard in Federal service, approxi- 
|mately 3,783 officers and 176,713 en- 


listed men, and the reserve, 4,000 en- 
listed men. There were also at that 
{time approximately 2,578 officers in 
\the reserve, but as these were on active 


‘Army of “Substantial Size” 
Now in France, Says Secretary 


have the} 


has | 


“No army of similar size in the his-| 


1917, the regular army,” | 


prevented them from getting the busi- | 
ness. 


{On December 31, 1917,, the regular 
jarmy consisted of 10,250 officers and 
|4.0,000 enlisted men; the National 
Guard, of 16,081 officers and 400,900 
leyilisted men; the National Army, jof 
| 480.000 men, and the reserve of 84,575 
‘officers and 72,750 enlisted men. In 
{otner words, in nine months the in- 
crease has been from 9,524 officers to 
} 110858 
| 1,428,650 men. 
‘During the war with Spain the 
army of the United States at its maxi- 
{mum strength aggregated 272,000;men 
|}and officers. The army in the 


officers and from 202,510 to/|§ 


is, therefore, 
|roughly, six times as great as the maxi- 
mum number under arms in the Span- 


now 
field and in. training 


|ish-American War. 
“The total number already in the 
|military service is one and a half 


bes % 
\times as lavge as any force ever mobil- 
jived he thie nation. 

re EE NTT TES 


“Draft Made Popular” 


“A substantia: part of our military 
| forces was selected by the operation of 
‘a draft law, the execution of which has 
{demonstrated both the economical and 
{the efficient way of selecting soldiers. 
| The law itself was drawn, its execution 
learried to a successful conclusion and 


|\the theory of the law, novel to our peo- | | 


\ple, explained and made popular, be- 
'cause' ‘of its demonstrated fairness both | 
\in plan and execution. 

“Wor the training of officers two se- 
|ries of training camps were held, from 
jmissioned from civil life. This num- | 
ber is nearly eight times as great as | 
|the number of officers in the regular 
army on April 1. j 

“Wor the training of these. soldiers 
|sixteen cantonments have been built, 
costing $134,000,000, with an average 
profit to the contractors of 2.98 per 
cent. 

“The death rate in our forces in the 
|United States from mid-September to | 
the end of December averaged 7.5 per | 
thousand, and is slightly -less than | 
| would have been the death rate of men | 
of the same age at home. In 1898 the | 
death rate per thousand was 20.14, or 
|nearly three times as great. Our death 
|rate in the army duringjthe year 1916, 
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erensky Envoy Protests 


Wilson’s Stand on Russia 


Dnly Note of Opposition Amid General Praise in London 
Is Voiced by Socialist Leader and Provisional é 


Government Representative 


} 


LONDON, Jan, 10-—The press and 
blic of England continued their fav- 
able comments to-day on President 
Tilson’s war aims speech to ‘Congress. 
Arthur Henderson, former labor 
bpresentative in the British War, 
labinet, predicted the message would 
spedite peace negotiations and was 
arm in his praise of the President’s 
1ampionship of Russia. 

Viscount Bryce, former British Am- 

lassador at “Washington, found the 
peech “admirable in spirit and con- 
ents.” 

The “Manchester Guardian,” while 
bxpressing surprise at Mr. Wilson’s 
remarks favoring abolition of the right 
of capture at sea, welcomes his cor- | 
rection of Lloyd George’s attitude of 
‘indifference with respect to Russia. 

Protest Bolsheviki Recognition 

The only note of opposition to the 
} speech is raised by Henry M. Hynd- 
man, leader of the British Socialists, 
and Dr, William Gavronsky, special 
commissioner of the Kerensky govern- | 
ment to Great Britain, who protested 
to the President by cablegram what 
they termed his identification of the 
with the democracy of 


Russia, accusing the President of 


despotism and supporting lawless rule 
which is destroying the foundations 
of Russian freedom and Russian power 


of resistance to the German enemy.” 

M. Gavronsky issued the following 
staiement at the Russian Embassy: 
“The Allies made a big blunder in 
relation to revolutionary Russia. They 
did not define theiz war aims clearly 
during the time of M. Kerensky’s gov- 
ernment, and thus they placed a pow- 
| erful weapon in the hands of the Bol- 
| sheviki in their fight against the Allies | 
| as well as the Kerensky government, | 
| which always supported the war policy | 
of the Allies. Were it not for this 
blunder we would not be witnessing the 
unfortunate spectacle of Russia being 
| drawn into an abyss by Bolshevik rule 
| and an alleged representative of Russia 
carrying on peace negotiations. An- 
other blunder must.be prevented at all 
costs. The Allies ought to base their 
policy in Russia on their friends, not 
on their enemies, the Bolsheviki.” 


Praised by Henderson 


Mr. Henderson, in discussing the 
President’s speech with an Associated 
Press correspondent, said: 

“Coming as it does so soon after 
Premier Lloyd George’s speech and the 
Labor party’s war aims memorandum, 
President Wilson’s message must ex- 
| pedite peace negotiations unless Ger- 
many has hardened her heart and has 
| decided to oppose all movements which 
1 make for the interests of democracy. 

“Freedom of the seas makes a league 
of nations necessary. Such a league 
| must be prepared to punish any recalci- 
; trant nation by closing the seas to it 
till it-is ready to behave. 

“While we found the Premier in ‘his | 
speech met the expressed wishes of 
| labor in most every respect, it is fair to | 
| say that he was not quite as cordial 
| toward the present Russian govern- 
|ment as he might have been. President 
Wilson’s outstretched hand leaves. no’ 
room for doubt in Russian minds. He 
says: ‘Here’s our hand. We are ready 
and anxious to help,’ ” 

Viscount Bryce said: | 

“The address is admirable in spirit | 
and\ contents., Mr. Wilson rightly} 
points out that an international com-} 
bination to arrest the aggressions of 
ambitious sovereigns and _ military 
eastes and to secure the rights oF 
peace-loving peoples is essential to the 
future wellbeing of mankind. In his 
enumeration. of objects to bd secured 
by peace, the following points seem 
specially important: | 

“His broad, clear assertion of the! 
Aoht of a nationality to self-determina- 
tiom “Nemo yal of economic barriers to 
trade, adpa me guarantees for reduc- 
tion of armamelé " “ =I 
dence for Belgium and full compensa- | 
tion for her wrongs, sympathetic com- 
prehension ‘and consideration of the 
present situation of Russia, and de- 
liverance of all subject nationalities 
from the brutal and sanguinary rule of 
the Turks.” 9: | 

The President’s .address, says ‘‘The 
Manchester Guardian,” was partly a 
strong affirmation and partly a supple- 
ment to, even a correction of, Premier | 
Lloyd George’s statement, which con- | 
tained no word of sympathy for the 
fight the Russian government is mak- 
ing on behalf of the liberties of peo- 
ples and the right of the provinces 
which German and Austrian armies are 
overrunning to determine their own po- 
litical future. 

Commenting on the President’s re- 
marks concerning freedom of the seas, 
“The Guardian” says they will sur- 
prise many persons, who would not ex- 
pect him to favor abolition of the right 
of capture at sea, in view of the vig- 
orous fashion in which the United | 
States supported the British blockade 
of Germany. 


Wilson’s Speech May 
Open Door to Peace, 


Says Chilean Paper 


SANTIAGO, Chile; Jan. 10.—The 
“Mercurio” expresses the opinion that 
President, Wilson’s speech may open 
the door to peace. It adds: 

“History will regard with admiration 
the attitude of President Wilson, with 
a sword in one hand and an olive 
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‘adventure. 


| President Wilson’s 
|gress was welcomed 


| Liberal and Lab 


\ | 
‘utterance of the war, but there are| 
| 


| submarine must lead to some modifi- 
| cation of the rules of sea warfare, but 


branch in the other. All practical men 
ought to be convinced that the United 
States is fighting for true ideals.” 


Paris Press Emphasizes 
Alsace-Lorraine Clause 


In Wilson’s Speech 


PARIS, Jan, 10. — The passage in 
President Wilson’s address to Con- 
gress relating to Alsace-Lorraine is 
emphasized by all the Paris newspa- 
pers. The “Matin” says that restora- 
tion of the lost territories is the fore- 


most condition of veace not only of | 
France but of her allies. It refers to 
Mr. Wilson’s sveech as an immense 
effort at conciliation by a sincere dem- 
ocrat. 

The “Petit Parisien” says: “It is the 
finest piece of political literature of 
our times. It lays down the basis upon 
which the world, after being rid of the 
perpetual menace of armed conflicts, 
May be reconstructed. The speech con- 
tains no harsh threats, but the terms 
laid down are all the more irreducible 
Lecause their moderation is evident.” 

“T’Homme Libre,” Premier Clemen- 
ceau’s newspaper, says Mr. Wilson’s 
thought is that of the whole American 
nation. 

The “Humanité,” a Socialist news- 
paper, says President Wilson’s speech 
is the starting point toward either an 
early peace or the certain and final de- 
feat of the Central Empires. 

Alfred Capus writes in the “Figaro” 
that President Wilson, like Premier 
Lloyd George, has given an admirable 
expression of the conditions essential 
to a stable peace, which will make this 
war a great movement for civilization 
instead of only a monstrous sanguinary. 


Conservaiive Britain 
Disagrees With Wilson 


On Freedom of Seas 


Frank W. Getty 
LONDON, Jan. 10—As was expected, 
address to Con- 
with the most 
sincere praise by the 
or parties and press 
here, awakes some opposition in the 
conservative papers to-day. 

None can directly disagree, for the 
President’s words are too generally 
recognized as comprising the greatest 


extravagant and 
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but it gives an indication of what the 
Conservatives here nk, 

1 “The Times's’? eriticism of the Pres- 
ident’s speech follows: “Our “chief 
criticism of the President’s speech is 
that in its lofty flight of an ideal it 
seems not to take into account certain 
hard realities of the situation. We 
would all rejoice to see» some such 


‘| splendid vision as he beholds clothed 


in flesh and blood, and we are all 
working toward it according to our 
lights, hes some of the proposals Mr. 
Wilson puts forward assume that the 
reign of righteousness on earth is al- 
yeady within our reach.” ‘ 

The paper then goes on to point out 
that the President’s suggestions about 
the freedom of the seas and the pro- 
hibition of secret international under- 
standings depend entirely upon the for- 
mation of a league of nations, and are 
impracticable until that time. This 
seems to indicate that the attitude of 
“The Times” igs this: That. it will sup- 
port such fair views if a league of na- 
tions is established, but will not com- 
mit itself in favor of such proposi- 
tions until then. Moreover, it is sig- 
nificant of this journal’s attitude that 
it says, as above, that every one is 
working toward? President Wilson’s 
ideals “according to our lights.” In 
other words, ‘“‘The Times” and the body 
of conservative opinion it represents 
have other methods than the Presi- 
dent’s for achieving international set- 
tlement. 

Naturally, the President’s message to 
Russia, which the British Labor party 
regards as without question the most 
magnificent manifesto that could pos- 
sibly have been sent to the Russians 
to-day, does not please “The Times.” 
Its reticence to attack these sugges- 
tions, however, bears witness to the 
enormaus change in opinion here, 
which has now become sympathetic 
toward Russia. 

“President Wilson’s wishes for a 
democratic Russia and his hopes for 
her future,” the paper continues, “are 
in a very special degree the wishes and 
hopes of our own people. . We doubt, )| 
however, whetksr he entirely appreci- 
ates the actual position of Russia or 
the real authority and intentions of 
the Bolsheviki.” 

Asks Certain Modifications I 


“The Morning Post” is not half so| 
militaristic as might be supposed. ‘““We 
are compelled to believe that certain | 
conditiosn of the President’s speech | 
require modification,” it says. “Before 
we can subscribe to freedom of navi- 
gation upon the seas outside of terri- 
torial waters, alike in peace and in war, 
we must consider the matter more in 
detail. As matters stand, the English 
‘are justified in claiming that by them 
true freedom of the seas has won and 
given freely to the world, nor can we 
understand what better guarantee than 
ours is proposed. 

“In regard to the proposed league 
of nations, we again require informa- 
tion, and meantime accept the idea as 
an aim for the future, with certain) 


| reservations.” 


This, the conservative opinion of 
England, is the only. remaining opposi- 
tion to complete concord between Brit- 
ain and America so far as war aims are | 
concerned. The Laborites and Liberals 
are growing more enthusiastic than 


ever to-day, as the full purport of the | 
President’s inspiring message is sink-| 


ing in. 


many slight divergences of opinion. 
Here are some of the typical conser-| 
vative comments: 5 | 
“The Daily Graphic” says: “With! 
the general tenor of the President’s 
address there will be the heartiest 
agreement in this country, but it con-| 
tains one proposal with which Britain | 
cannot, under existing world. condi-| 
tions, possibly agree. His proposal for! 
freedom of navigation cuts at the very | 
roots of Britain’s power. As the Presi-| 
dent’s suggestion stands, 
to this absurdity: Germany would be'| 
free to send armies across tke sea to} 


}invade England, and we could do noth-| 


ing to arrest the enemy transports until | 
they reached the three-mile limit of} 
our territorial waters. } 

“Tf the proposal is intended to apply | 
to merchant vessels only, then ovr} 
answer is that the navy of an insulat 
power has as much right to blockade 
an enemy port as the army of a con- 
tinental power has to besiege an enemy 
eCity. i 
“Doubtless the development of the | 


we insist that any such modification | 
take into account the interests of isl- 
and powers as weil as continental | 
powers.” | 

Shows Conservative Thought 
‘The fallacy, as well as the utter} 


| rectly with 
Berlin or through the German Minister | 


Germans Said to 
Have Asked Sweden 


For Mediation 


PETROGRAD, Jan. 9.—The German 
delegations in Petrograd are reported 


by “The Evening Post” to have got 
into touch with the Swedish Legation 


; here and to have expressed the desire | 
it leads us| that Sweden act as a go-between with|dty and a larger number of darys 
; work#d per month than ever before. 


Great Britain, France and Italy. 


The German delegations in Petro- |with. one-seventh recuction in. mine-j 
grad. were sent to take up with the | working forces, the actual output of | 
Was Increased by | Be 


Russians questions such as resumption 
of commercial relations and réiease of 
certain cla8ses of prisoners. .So far as 
is known; they were not charged with 
political affairs, and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances the German government 


would not employ such agents in seek- | 
| ing Sweden’s services as mediator. 


Negotiations would be carried on di- 
the Swedish Minister at 


at Stockholm. 


Ecuador Town Reported 


Destroyed by Volcano 
QUAYAQUIL, Ecuador, Jan. 10.—The 


selfishness, of a reactionary editorial 
such as this is apnarent at a glance, 


as for the Winter season 
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volcano of Tunguragua, in Central 
Ecuador, has been in eruption for sev- 
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eral days past, emitting showers of 
stones and ashes. The population in 
the region is alarmed at the mon- 
strations-of activity fron: cater, 

It is reported that the town of Banos, 
at the foot of the volcano, has been 
destroyed. d 


Banos is famed for its hot mineral 
springs, which maintain a temperature 
of 130 degrees Fahr. It is situated 105 
miles northeast of Guayaquil. 


China-India Filibuster 
By U-Boat Planned 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 10.—The use 
of a submarine to transport arms and 


ammunition from China to India, in 
order that British missionaries and 


agents in China might not become sus- 
picious, was suggested by Indian revo- 
lutionary leaders, according to docu- 
mentary evidence introduced at the 
trial here to-day of several Hindus and 
‘others accused of conspiring in this 
country to set up a Hindustani repub- 
lic. The evidence also purported to 
show that $30,000 was obtained from 
the German Foreign Office to aid the 
work of the Indian rev¢lutionists. 

Other revolutionary plans indicated 
by this evidence were:’ 

Subsidizing of two big 
‘dailies. hi 

Formation of a secret treaty between 
China and Germany whereby the integ- 
rity of the former was to be main- 
tained at all cost during the period of 
the war and for five years thereafter 
in return for an active Chinese partici- 
pation in the Indian reyollution. 
Chinese officials, including the Presi- 
dent of the republic, were said in this 
evidence to be favorable to such a 
treaty. 

The sending of two shiploads of arms 
from Java to the India border under 
the direction and assistance of German 
agents. 


French Chamber 
Now to Discuss 
Diplomacy in War 


Japanese 


PARIS, Jan. 10.—The government 
las accepted discussion of its“diplo- 
matic conduct of the..war fa7 to-mor- 
row. This announcement} was made in 
the Chamber of Deputiés to-day. 

The Socialist Deputy! M, Mayeras, 
expressed the hope thatthe govern- 
ment would make a definite declaration. 
He regretted thet the French statesmen 


pated by Premier Lloyd George and 
President Wilson. 

The President of the United States, 
he said, had once more|spoken to the 
world as he would have liked France 
to speak. Victorious since the Marne, 
declared M. Mayeras, it was France’s 
place to speal. 


Anthracite Production 


Running at Maximum 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 10.—The pro- 
duction of hard coal is now at substan- 
| tially teh maximum poin? possible, with 
| the present working force, says a stalte- 
|ment issued to-night by the general 
| committee of anthracite operators. 
| “The army of anthracite mine work- 
ers, as shown by figures compiled to- 
day, now numbers 152,000. This com- 
pares with 177,000 in 1916. It is be- 
| lieved that virtually 10) per cent re- 
| sults are now obtained from the pres- 
ent labor supply. 


| This is demonstrated by \the fact ‘that 


janthracite for 1917 
| about one-seventh: 


HONOLULU, Jan. 
H. Kealoha were indicted here yester- 
day, it became known to-day, in con- 
nection with the recent filing of the 
purported will of ‘the late Queen Lili- 
|}uokalani, which named ‘Princess? 
| Belliveau as the chief legatee. 

The indictments charge the “Prin- 
cess” with having forged the late 
Queon’s name to the alleged. will. 
Kamakai and Kealoha are charged 
with having abetted the forgery. 
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had allowed themselves! to! be antici- | 


There is now a larger |production per, 


“Princess” Indicted as Forger it 
| Of Will of Late Queen Lil | }} 
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tions Not To Be Met by 


Revolutionaries 


Small Bondholders 
Will Be Protected 


Workmen and Peasants 


Will Receive Back 75 Per 
Cent of Money Lent 


LONDON, Jan. 10—The Bolshevik 
government intends to publish a de- 
cree within a few days cancelling the 
Russian national debt, telegraphs the 
correspondent at Petrograd of “The 
Guardian.” The corre- 
spondent understands the decree will 
contain these provisions: 

First—All loans and Treasury bonds 
held by foreign subjects, abroad or in 
Russia, are repudiated. 

Second—Loans and Treasury bonds 
held by Russian subjects possessing 
more than 10,000 rubles ($5,000) in 
‘capital are repudiated. 

Third—Loans and Treasury bonds 
| held by Russian citizens possessing 
|capital in loan scrip or deposits not 
exceeding 1,000 rubles are to receive 
5 per cent interest on the nominal 
value of the loan, and those possessing 
10,000 rubles are to receive 3 per cent. 

Fourth—W orkmen and peasants 
holding 100 rubles’ worth of loans or 
bonds may sell their holdings to the 
state at 75 per cent of its nominal 
value. Those holding 600 rubles’ worth 
may sell it at 70 per cent of its nomi- 
nal value. ; 

Dividends ‘Suspended 

The Bolsheyiki; a Reuter’s dispatch 
from Petrograd says, have issued a de- 
cree suspending all payments of divi- 
dends by private companies. The gov- 
ernment also has forbidden transac- 
tions in stocks pending the issuance of 
ordinances relating to the further na- 
tionalization of production and deter- 
mrining the amount of interest payable 
Ly private companies, 
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HE trouble with most 

_popular priced clothes is 
that they look alike—that is 
why we prefer to make Saks 
suits and overcoats at $23 our- 
selves. 


q As producers we are not 
only able to make our models 
more individual, but we also 
maintain a standard of work- 
manship that would be impos- 
sible in clothing burdened with 
a second profit. 


@ Care and Skill is behind 
every stitch in our suits and 
overcoats at $23. You cannot 
do better at this price any 
where. ° fae 


Saks Clothes are Saks made 


| 
| Deve era me 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 10—Draft men } 
placed in Class 1 of the selective ser- 
vice will not receive commissions in 
the non-combatant arms of the service, 
under a resolution adopted by the War 
| Council and approved to-day by Secre- 
| tary Baker. P 

|. It is the announced purpose of the 
War Department to draw fighting men 
from this élass of registrants and the 
| department is said. to be determined 
| to prevent further inroads upon the 
nation’s fighting material for staff posi- 
tions unless there is substantial rea- 
son, 

_Further expansion of the commis- 
sioned personnel of the non-combatants | § 
| arms will be made by drawing from | 
{men in the deferred classes. 
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Largest showing of men’s shirts ever made in open view at one time—to the best 
of our knowledge. 
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nate Investigators Say Seeretary Was Oversanguine in 
Statement ‘to Committee; Charge “Rush Needs” 


¢e Misleading; He Defends Language 


eibie relee ce 
‘Washington, Jan. wy 


~*~ 


* 1 
Members of the Senate Committee, 
| skilled workmen, 


on Military Affairs today told Secre- 


ered the statement which he yester- 
day placed before them as entirely 
| “too rosy” and not in strict accord- 
ance with the facts of the nation’s’ 
preparations for war. 

Secretary Baker was informed by 
Senator Wadsworth, Republican, of 
New York, that he feared the state- 
ment would give the country the im- 

ression that there is no shortage of 
| equipment and supplies. In this fear 
Senator Wadsworth was joined by Sen- 
jator Weeks, of Massachusetts, and 
| others, with the result that for more 
than ‘an hour the main purpose of the 
investigation was set aside and the 
War Secretary was examined upon ex- 
prespigne which he used in his de-| 
seviption of preparedness activities, 
 Seeretary Baker told Senator Wads- 
worth t 
(country the impression that the “rush 


needs” of the armies had been ful- { 
‘filled. Senator Wadsworth replied that | 
he differed with. him even on that as- || 
sumption. “Of course,” said the Sen- | 
ator, “if you confine what are termed 
Sush needs’ to the furnishing of guns 
to the troops upon their arrival in} 
France, your statement may be cor- 
rect, but I do not see how it can ‘be | 
| given that, interpretation.” E ! 


Refers to, Rush Needs 


' “No-one will ever suppose that we 
have finished buying or manufactur- 
\ing,” said Secretary Baker. “What I 
‘am referring to are the original rush 
needs, The rush needs are such pro- 
visions as artillery and artillery am- 
| munition as will adequately equip the 
troops we are to use for defense and 
offensive operations. That need is sup- 
d. That it would be fortunate if. 
had an accumulation of artillery 
qd artillery ammunition for training 
ges on this side goes without | 

That we are | 


| 


Ww 


luded on Page Three, Column Three 


| 


that he meant to convey to the |' 


Jast the interests of the farmer 


} 


F ' fill a want, would prevent eonseription 
tary of War Baker that they consid-| 


| lature and the endeavor will be made for 


‘\in Italy and the falling down of Rus- 


‘| French 
‘| for us might have 


of wages in such sections as experience 
any dearth of men required for certain 
industries. This furlough, granted to 
or men who would 


of labor and ease a situation that might 
be harmful.” \ 

State Grange—John MeSparrant, master; 
Gifford Pinchot, William Creasy, of Cata- 
wissa. Democratic leader of Columbia Coun- 
ty; Fred Brenckam, Charles Dildine, William 
Armstrong and Georse Meyers. 

State Federation of Labor—James H. 
Maurer, president; C. ¥. Quinn, secretary 
and treasurer; John *A. Phillips, first vice 
president; E. F. Welsh, second vice presi- 
dent; Theodore Hichhorn, third vice presi- 
dent; R. F. Kirchner, fourth vice president; 
‘A. P, Bower, fifth vice president; H. 
Kipp, sixth vice president; Philip Wasaman, 
sseventh_ vice president. 

Blue Label League—J. B. 

State carpenters—James 
organizer. 

_ iron City Trades Council—Robert W. Beat- | 


Keenan... 
Ryan, district 


tie. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen—George 
Rowand, . 


Brother of Railway Conductors—J. Gar- 


BUDE ks 
Brotherhood of Railroad Firemen—W. Hw 


Leihan. : 

United Mine Workers—Thomas Brophy 
president, District No. 2. 

Expatiates on Aims of Coalition 

In expanding on the aims of this coali- 
tion, Phillips said: 

“ppis coalition is a part f the natin- 
wide mvement that will take place, weld- 
ing the farmers and the laborers t- 
gether for their own and the good of the 
masses. ; 

“Th s joint committee will be at Har- 


risburg during the sessions of the Legis- 


the farmer and the Jaborman to vote to- 
gether whenever it is possible. Don’t 
understand we are getting together for 
any purpose whereby thé people are not 
going to get square treatment. That is 
not the case. But we have found out at 
and the 
workingman run parallel in many cases. 
So why shouldn't we get together?” 

“Do you understand this is along the 
plans of the Non-Partisan League of the 
West and its allance with labor?” he 
was asked. 


“yes, that is-the plan,” he replied, 
“and you might also say this is the first 
instance the plan has come to the Hast 
and Pennsylvania is the first State where 
such an alliance has been formed.” 


Baker’s War Talk 
Called ‘Too Rosy 


Continued from Page One | 


the supply is evident; that it will ever | 
be satisfied is not so, because when 
We get what we want we will need 
more.” 

“Ts that true,” asked Senator Cham- 
berlain, “notwithstanding the debacle 


sia? When you made these estimates 
as to what was necessary to send over, 
did you have in contemplation that the 
Government's manufacture 
to be turned into 
manufacture for Ttaly?” 

Secreta’y Baker—There has been 
no suggestion that the Russian of 
Italian situation would delay for a 
second the provision that they are 
ready to make for us. What I want the 
country to understand is that the 


} them to ¥rance.” = 


| meaning of thephrase. 


}at their trades and other ciréumstanees. | with your statement that 


\did say, 


sibly would be considered in’ the gquar- 
termaster general’s department, or at 
least employed there to aid in the pur- 
chase of equipment. Said the Senator 
hotly: : i 

“~ want to protest against his em- 
ployment in any way, and I base my pro- 
test on developments during this invest- 
gation.” : 

~ ASKS ABOUT CONTRACTS 

The testimony given the committee by 
David Kirschbaum, of Philadelphia, rela- 
tive to clauses in new contracts which 
the War Department is putting out was 
taken up by Senator Wadsworth, who 
asked Secretary Baker/if the eontracts 
were too drastic and if he thought man- 
ufacturers would sign them. He replied 
contractors were signing them. He said 
the board of standards, which was criti- 
by him te fadyise 


equipped with artillery and artillery 
ammunition. 

«Do you think,” asked Senator Mc- | 
Kellar, Democrat, of Tennessee “that 
jt would be better to take the people 
of the country into your confidence 
and let them know that while what 
you say may be true, nevertheless we 
have not an adequate supply of ar- 
tillery in this country with which to | 
train our troops and that every effort | 
should be made by all the people to 
get the men trained?” ; 


“Bvery effort should be made,” said | 
Secretary Baker, “but I do not think 
it wise to inflict a doubt upon the 
people which you’ do not entertain. 
My" statement says that the initial | 
rush needs are satisfied. It does not 
say that the complete performance of 
the largest program has been accom- 
plished.” | 

“Weil, your statement does not 
make that impression upon me. What 
{ think is a rush need is the training 
of men in this country before we send 


cised, was selected 
him. : 

Senator Weeks questioned Secretary) 
Baker at length as to the powers of the 
board of standards in fixing wages. Sec- 
retary Baker said the board could rec- 
, ommend wages, but could not fix figures. 
“PR 29 It seems to me, said Senator Weeks, 

“Most of Our Work Ahead | that this committee may pe competent 
| to do one thing, but social welfare and 
| nancial propositions do not always go 
together. Billy Sunday is doing a won- 
dérful work, but could he settle a con- 
troversy between you and one of your 
. employes 3 2 : 

“He possibly would err on the right 
side,” said Mr. Baker. . 

Turning again to the Secretary's state- 
ment regarding “rush necessities,” Sena- 
tor Weeks read to him testimony given 
by Major General Greble in reference to 


Said Senator Wadsworth: 

“your statement gives the impression 
that everything is fine. I disagree with 
you. I do not believe the artillery pro-~ 
zrom is big enough. I think we have | 
the most of our work ahead of us and 
that the expression ‘he rush needs’ does | 
not give an accurate description of the | 
situation.” 1 

A’ Jengthly discussion of the exact 
“sushneeds” fol- 
lowed. Secretary, Baker said that from 
now on aritllery troops going abroad 
will have moe and more equipment, more 
training here and less abroad. In ref- 
erence to powder supplies, the Secretary 
said herather would discuss that subject 
in executive session, but he told Senator 
Weeks that if we have 2,000,000 in the 
field a year from, now? powder supplies 
will be adequate. He said the du Pont Sa 
plant was working at a capacity and per cent short; six-inch howitzers, none 
the product of that plant was allocated oy hand; trench mortars, none oh hand; 
between this country and the Allies. ; ope-pound howitzers, 

or the last hour of today’s session, a tjllery harness, 92 per cent short; horse 
short one, because Secretary Baker had 
to attend a Cabinet meeting,-he was sub-) 
jected to a cross-fire of more or less 
trivial auestions, prompted, it appeared, 
by constituents of the respective Sen- 
ators. He was asked about promotions 
in the army, about complaints that 
drafted men were not permitted to work 


Tex. This showed that rifles were 59 
per cent short; bayonets, 65 per cent 
short; pistols, 86 per cent short; cart- 
ridge belts, 59 per cent short; machine 
guns, none on hand; twenty Colts said 
to have been shipped ; automatic rifles, 

per eent short; three-inch guns, 88, 


equipment, 81 per cent short; infantry 
equipment, which includds haversacks, 
first-aid pouches and canteens, 88 per 
cent short; small-arms ammunition, 7 
per cent short; artillery ammunition, 95 
per cent short. 63 

“How ‘ean you conform this shortage 
; there were no 
Mr. Baker did not become irritated, but asked the 
he displayed surprise several times, ex-|! 
pressing ignorance of such details. He) 
however, that his department 
has a labor classification bureau and 
that mechanical necessities of the army 
will be supplied from men in the ranks. 

Yesterday Secretary Baker said the 
supply committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense had ceased to operate, He | 
was congratulated upon that by Sen- 
ator McKellar. Today the Senator ex- 
pressed great surprise when Mr. Baker’ 
let it be known that Mr, Hisenman pos- 


emergency requirements?” 
Senator. 

“J said the initial rush needs have 
been met,” said Mr. Baker. . 

“phe major generals who have testi- 
fied before the committee all admit that 
they have machine-gun men, but no 
guns,” said Senator Hitchcock. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

Senator Hitehcock-——And, they admit 
thata the time of these men is largely 
wasted without machine suns, i 

Secretary Baker—Il ‘think there is a 
period of instruction which they could 
profitably use if we had the guns. 

Senator Hitchcock—Can you give any 
reason why 1200 of these machine guns 
are stored here and not sent to the 
camps? 

Secretary Baker—I. assume, 


without 


troops in France will be adequately 
| 
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uses 
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knowing, that they are for aircraft 
d are not adapted to camp use. 
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shortages of equipment at Camp Bowie, | 


none on hand; ar- | 
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Members of the Senate Committee 


ered jthe statement which he yester- 
day placed before them as entirely 
| “too rosy” and not in strict accord- 


ance with the facts of the nation’s! 
| Maurer, 


preparations for war. 

Secretary Baker was informed by 
Senator Wadsworth, Republican, of 
‘New York, that he feared the state- 
ment would give the country the im- 
" ression that there is no shortage of 
| equipment and supplies. In this fear 
Senator Wadsworth was joined by Sen- 
ge Weeks, of Massachusetts, and 
| others, with the. result that for more 
than an hour the main purpose of the’ 
investigation was set aside and the 
War Secretary was examined upon ex- 
pressions which he used in his de- 
scription of preparedness activities, 

3 Secretary Baker told Senator Wads- 
worth that he meant to conyey to the 


jcountry the impression that the “rush 


needs” of the armies had been ful-) 
filled. Senator Wadsworth replied that 
he differed with. him even on that as- |, 
sumption. “Of course,” said the Sen- | 
ator, “if you confine what are termed 
‘rush needs’ to the furnishing of guns 
to the troops upon their arrival in 
Prance, your statement may be cor- 
rect, but I do not see how it can ‘be 
given that, interpretation.” : 


Refers to. Rush Needs 


“No-one will ever suppose that we 
| have finished buying or manufactur- 
ing,” said Secretary Baker. “What I 
‘am referring to are the original rush 
needs, The rush needs are such pro-} 
visions as artillery and artillery am- 
munition as will adequately equip the 
troops we are to use for defense and 
offensive operations, That need is sup- 
plied. That it would be fortunate if 
» had an accumulation of artillery 
rtillery ammunition for training 

‘on this side goes without 

“That we are accumulating 


cluded on Page Three, Column Three 4 


|on Military Affairs today told Secre- 
tary of War Baker that they consid-| 


‘ing the farmers and 


of wages in such sections as experience 
any dearth of men required for certain 
industries. Phis furlough, granted to 
skilled workmen, or men who would 
fill a want, would prevent conscription 
of labor and ease a situation that might 
be harmful.” 

State Grange—John MeSparrant, master; 
Gifford Pinchot, William Creasy, of Cata- 
wissa, Democratic lesder of Columbia Coun- 
ty; Fred Brenckam, Charles Dildine, William 
Armstrong and George Meyers. 7 

State Federation of Labor—James HH. 
president; C. F, Quinn, secretary 
and treasurer; John ‘A. Phillips, first vice 
president; BE. F. Welsh, second vice presi- 
dent; Theodore Hichhorn, third vice presi- 
dent: R. F, Kirchner, fourth vice president; 
A. P. Bower, fifth vice president; H. 
Kipp, sixth vice president; Philip Wagaman, 
seventh vice president. 

Blue Label League—J. B. 

State carpenters—James 
organizer. R 

_Iron City Trades Council—Robert W. Beat- 


tie. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen—George 

Rowand. 3 
Brother of Railway 


man. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Firemen—W. H 
Leihan. . 

United Mine Workers—Thomas Brophy 
president, District No. me 


Ikeenan 


Ryan, ‘district 


Conductors—J. Gar- 


Expatiates on Aims of Coalition 


In expanding on the aims of this coali- 
tion, Phillips said: 

“pThis coalition is a part f the natin- 
wide mvement that will take place, weld- 
the laborers t- 
gether for their own and the good of the 
masses. 

“Th s joint committee will be at Har- 
risburg during the sessions of the Legis- 


| lature and the endeavor will be made for 


the farmer and the laborman to vote to- 
gether whenever it is possible. Don’t 
understand we are getting together for 
any purpose’ whereby the people are not 
going to get square treatment. That is 
not the case, But we have found out at 


Jast the interests of the farmer and the 


‘| French 


workingman run parallel in many cases. 
So why shouldn't we get together?” 

“Do you understand this is along the 
plans of the Non-Partisan League of the 
West and its all-ance with labor?” he 
was asked. 

‘eyes, that is-the plan,” he replied, 
“and you might also say this is the first 
instance the plan has come to the Hast 
and Pennsylvania is the first State where 
such an alliance has been formed.” 


Baker’s War Talk 
Called ‘Too Rosy’ 


Continued from Page One 


the supply is evident; that it will ever 
be satisfied igs not so, because when 
We get what we want we will need 
more.” 

“Ts that true,” asked Senator Cham- 
berlain, “notwithstanding the debacle 


‘Jin Italy and the falling down of Rus- 


sia? When you made these estimates 


‘as to what was necessary to send over, 


did you have in contemplation that the 
Government’s manufacture 
for us might have to be turned into 
manufacture for Italy?” 

Secretary Baker—There has been 
no suggestion that the Russian of 
Italian situation would delay for a 
second the provision that they are 
ready to make for us. What I want the 
country to understand is that the 


troops in France will be adequately 


— _  _— 


= - === 


equipped with artillery and artilery 
ammunition. 

“Do you think,’ asked Senator Mc- 
Kellar, Democrat, of Tennessee ‘‘that 
it would be better to take the people 
of the country into your confidence 
and let them know that while what 
you say may pe true, nevertheless we 
have not an adequate supply of ar- 
tillery in this country with which to 
train our troops and that every effort | 
should be made by all the people to | 
get the men trained?” E 


“Bvery effort should be made,” said} 
Secretary Baker, “but I do not think 
it wise to inflict a doubt upon the 
people which you’ do not entertain. 
My: statement says that the initial | 
| rush needs are satisfied. It does not 
say that the complete performance of | 
the largest program has been accom- 
plished.” | 

“Well, your statement does not 
make that impression upon me. What 
| I think is a rush need is the training 
! of men in this country before we send 
{them to France.” ° : 

“Most of Our Work Ahead” 

Said Senator Wadsworth: 

“your statement gives the impression 
that everything is fine. I disagree with 
you. I do not believe the artillery pro- 
\erom is big enough, I think we have} 
the most of our work ahead of us and 
that the expression ‘the rush needs’ does | 
not give an accurate description of the} 
| situation.” | 

‘“ Jengthly discussion of the exact 
| meaning of thephrase, “sushneeds” fol- 
lowed. Secretary, Baker said that from 
now on aritllery troops going abroad 
will have moe and more equipment, more 
training here and less abroad. In ref- 
erence to powder supplies, the Secretary 
said herather would discuss that subject 
jn executive session, but he told Senator 
Weeks that if we have 2,000,000 in the 
field a year from, now! powder supplies 
will be adequate, He said the du Pont 
plant was working at a capacity and 
the product of that plant was allocated 
between this country and the Allies. \ 
, For the last hour of today’s session, a 
pehore one, because Secretary Baker had 
to attend a Cabinet meeting,-he was sub-_ 
jected to a crossfire of more or less 
trivial questions, prompted, it appeared, 
by constituents of the respective Sen- 
ators. He was asked about promotions 
in the army, about complaints that 
drafted men were not permitted to work 
|at their trades and other circumstances. | 
Mr. Baker did-not become irritated, but 
he displayed surprise several times, ex-! 
pressing ignorance of such details. He 
did say, however, that his department 
has a labor classification bureau and 
that mechanical necessities of the army 
will be supplied from men in the ranks. 

Yesterday Secretary Baker said the 
supply committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense had ceased to operate. He 
was congratulated upon that by Sen- 
ator McKellar. Today the Senator ex- 
pressed great surprise when Mr. Baker | 
let it be known that Mr. Hisenman pos- 


ment regarding “rush necessities,” Sena- 


by Major General Greble in reference to 


| wasted without machine guns. 


| profitably 


sibly would be considered in the quar- 
termaster general's department, or at 
least employed there to aid in the pur- 
chase of equipment. Said the Senator 
hotly: : i 

“T want to protest against his em- 
ployment in any way, and I base my pro- 
test on deyelopments during this invest- 
gation,” 

“ASKS ABOUT CONTRACTS 

The testimony given the committee by 
David Kirschbaum, of Philadelphia, rela- 
tive to clauses in new contracts which 
the War Department is putting out was 
taken up by Senator Wadsworth, who 
asked Secretary Baker/if the contracts 
were too drastic and if he thought man- 
ufacturers would sign them. He replied 
contractors were signing them. He said 
the board of standards, which was criti- 
cised, was selected by him te adyise 
him. 

Senator Weeks questioned Secretary) 
Baker at length as to the powers of the 
board of standards in fixing wages. Sec- 
retary Baker said the board could rec- 
ommend wages, but could not fix figures. 

It seems to me, said Senator Weeks, 


| that this committee may be competent 


to do one thing, but social welfare and 
financial propositions do not always go 
together. Billy Sunday is doing a won- 
derful work, but could he settle a con- 
troversy between you and one of your 
employes 3 7 

“fe possibly would err on the right 
side,” said Mr. Baker. : 

Turning again to the Secretary's state- 


tor Weeks read to him testimony given 


shortages of equipment at Camp Bowie, 
Tex, This showed that rifles were 59 
per cent short; bayonets, 65 per eent 
short; pistols, 86 per cent short; cart- 
ridge belts, 59 per cent short; machine 
guns, none on hand; twenty Colts said | 
to have been shipped; automatic rifles, 
88/per cent short; three-inch guns, 88, 
per cent short; six-inch howitzers, none 

hand; trench mortars, none on hand; | 
ofe-pound howitzers, none on hand; ar- 
tillery harness, 92 per cent short; horse 


equipment, 81 per cent short; infantry 
equipment, which includés hayersacks, 
first-aid pouches and canteens, 88 per 
cent short; small-arms ammunition, 75 
per cent short; artillery ammunition, 95 
per cent short. “0 

“How ean you conform this shortage 
with your statement that there were no 
emergency requirements?” asked the 
Senator. 

“J said the initial rush 
been met,” said Mr. Baker. 

“The major generals who have testi- 
fied before the committee all admit that 
they have machine-gun men, but no 
guns,” said Senator Hitchcock. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

Senator Hitcheeek—And, they admit 
thata the time of these men is largely 


needs have 


Secretary Baker—I think there is a 
period of instruction which they could 
use if we had the gums. r 

Senator Hitchcock—Can you give any 
reason why 1200 of these machine guns 
are stored here and not sent to the 
camps? 

Secretary Baker—I. assume, without 
knowing, that they are for aircraft uses 
and are not adapted to camp use, I-do 
not know that. 


Senator Hitchcock: “No, they appear 


| 

| sey, sai dtonight that he would questio 
' Secretary Baker tomorrow on the de 
} tails of the construction of the canto: 
} ments. 
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"WAN SAYS BAKER 
Een 
Peace Only When Savagery Is 


Defeated, He Tells Phi 
Gamma Deltas. 


It May Be Long, Secretary Adds, 
but It Would Be trreligious 
to Doubt Its Outcome. 


i 

Speaking within forty-eight hours 
after the receipt in this country of the 
Kaiser’s latest peace terms, Secretary 
of War Baker declared last night that 
the war would not end until all danger 

of a ‘triumphant barbarism *’ had been 
removed, until civilization had defeated 
savagery. In an address at the annual 
dinner of the Phi Gamma Delta fra- 
ternity, of which he is a member, at 
the Hotel Astor last night, the Secre- 
tary of War delivered in measured 
terms and scathing language an indict- 
iment of the German Government and its 
rule, ‘‘or misrule,’’ of the German peo- 
ple. ; 

He told his fraternity mates that the 

high ideals they learned in their colleg> 
days were like those which actuate 
America now, and of which G-ermany 
lnows not. He said that the response 
| of the college fraternity men of the na- 
} tion to thelr country’s call was an earn- 
}est of the high teachings of their col- 
legiate brotherhoods. After his ar- 
raignment of the principles of the Ger- 
man Government, and his vivid word 
picturé of what the success of the 
Kaiser's arms would mean to the world, 
the Secretary of War brought prolonged 
cheers when he said: 

‘(Tt have no dcubt of the outcome of | 
this war; it would be irreligious to 
doubt.”’ 

“The war may bé long or short,’’ he 
said; ‘I cannot tell; 1 have no means of 


knowing. But civilization will win 
against barbarism.” ; 


| 
| 
| 


i Secretary Baker's Speech. 


‘There is a mysterious misunder- 
standing about my appearance here to- 
night,’' Secretary Baker said; ‘It seems 
to have been the general view that I 
came here to give a lecture, and the 
‘fact is that I readily and eagerly ac- 
cepted a chance to escape for a moment 
from the responsibility in Washington 


|waR IS AGAINST MISRULE | 


jal illustra~ 
‘and practical 
, from his col- 
ourdensome 


ho 
jnight. My mail from. 
severely _c' 
to me. Bu 
value very 
\things the 
‘sages of inspir 
loyalty to the country an 
‘pressions of a poin 
‘writers of those letters 
{loyalty to the principles of the frater- 
inity have by a very slight transmuta- 
tion become the fundamentals of pa- 
trotism and what was growing in the 
blossoms at this kind 
to’ the splendid flower 


SSS a 


| green at college, 
lof emergency in 


of loyalty and willingness to die for | 
ideals which men acquire. j 
‘About two months ago I was at a} 
place where there was a. regiment formed 
in the far Northwest of ‘foresters, all’ 
enlisting in the regular army. It was 
suggested by those who_were there that 
perhaps the boys would’ like to shake 
hands with several of us representing; 
the Government. We formed in a Une. | 
The third man who shook hands with me ' 
gave me the ‘grip.’ I asked myself at) 
once: ‘What does that mean?’ Does it } 
imean that the college boys andthe fr 
j ternity. boys are enlisting in the ranks? 
Does it mean that these boys from Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, and the Far West 
[States Jhave come into this regiment and 
are going to France, putting their edu- 
cation on one side, any stiperior oppor- 
tunities they have had on one side, and 
accepting simply the service of a soldier? 
I began to ask these 1,500 men as they 
went by how many were college men, and 
out of that crowd of 1,500 men fully a 
third of them were college men, and I 
am quite certain that as many as twen- 
ty-five or thirty were members of our 
fraternity. 


Work of the Training Camps, 


‘Just recently this Government has 
| had to call from the ranks of civil lite a 
| Br eat ‘number of men to be rapidly 
miade into officers. The response caine 
‘in tens of thousands to the invitation. 
Training camps, set up for the training 


ot these officers, overflowed with men | 
whose minds had been trained in the) 
college, whose bodies had been made 
Supple, lithe, and strong on the college 


j athletic field and whose spirit of fair 


| dered by the fraternization of the e¢pl-. 


lay, whose love of justice, whose ad- 
erence to principles had been engen-— 


lege atmosphere. : 

“This miracle came to us.  Scorning 
to be a nation in times of peace armed 
to the teeth to set upon any weaker 
nation we might find, we’ havershoywn 
that a peace-loving democracy, giving 


| is time to the development vf the preg- ) 


ress of civilization, when the emergency 
came, had but to touch the magnet of 
| its spirit. Such a democracy came to 
teach that out of its spiri it would 
bring men ready and able o assimilate 
the extra training necessary to give 
this nation a body of officers second to! 
none in any army of the world. If 
this war has taught us nothing else but 
that, ‘the lesson is one of incalculable 
value. I cannot now say how much 


| great event was 


jot the foreign-speaking 


military preparation the Unied States 
should have, nor how iong it takes to 
make soldiers or to make officers, but 
I am recording what has already hap- 


‘in order that I might refresh my spirit 
by coming in contact with a group of 
men who for very many years have 
been my most intimate and_ tender | 
. friends, and whose faces appear to me 
‘in the dark when I feel in need of 
sympathy and comfort. And I also came 
because I knew that this gathering 
| each year has as a special component 
| the young men still in college to whom 
‘fraternity is as yet a deep and unbe- 
| known expectation, young men who will 
‘ask themselves what is the beyond of 
| fraternity. after the college door has 
| elosed, what effect has it upon the 
} man's life, and what verity is there in 
| the institution that would make the 
‘man to find in later life the loyalty, the 
; enthusiasm which in a moment of early 
prothership the college boys give with- 
out question. m ; 
“7 am going to ask.the pardon of 
those in this company if I address my- 
'gelf more particularly to the younger 
persons in this room. I can remember 
when I stood where they stand, looking- 
ahead and forward, and wanted to 
know what. influences. those are whi 


“a man ought to surround his life with ]. 


in order to make it most useful and | 
‘correspondingly most happy - fer him- | 
self. And as each year has gone. by | 
and: separated me from that c 


| back to a period in the history of man 


ened as a vindication of our life. Tt 
as given us two great reassurances: 
ifrat, a fine and big justice-loving and 
progressive civilization like ours does 
not enfeeble Its people as was once 
supposed, and, second, that if we did 
not bow to an autocrat nor spend 40 
years grinding our swords when ‘thie 
emergency came, we were able to meet 
the test. : 
“We have almost the last semblance 
of divine right, so-called, merging, as it 
| were, from the dark ages and going 


when the people were born into the 
world only that they might serve as 
backs to carry their masters. And so 
we have these remnants and survival of | 
mediaevalism facing in a final strugegte | 


which 
if we 


seems worth while in our civil and po-j/ 
| litical institations, the right to be free 
to develop through higher expressions 


I have looked back with envy ; 
¢ 8S 


) ing in Hebre 
{years out 
/ came 


| ting our arms ar 


1] the real superior call comes, when some- 


| tions, so comes the resurgence of those 


e. gladness 
im- © 
He t 


He | 


n | France, 
jallies to v 


io 
eo. 


over the whole fa 

yuntry that when the test cam 

e true and the false, this co 

most of all leves peace and justi 
realized on which side to cast its ne 
It is sending over seas its choice young 
men to join hands with the herces of 
of Great Britain, arid our other 
indicate the right of free peo- 
ples, and tu come home with the victory. 
which will make for all mankind the 
right to the large development of those 


|generous and noble emotions that wel 


leaving women and children close to) 
nameless graves in order that they may | 
so terrify the world and be so terrible 
to mankind that no one would dare re- 
sist them no matter how iniquitous 
they may be. 


The Lusitania’s Real Tragedy. 


“You have airplanes raiding unforti- 
fied places and dropping bombs from 
the sky on children as they go to the 
candy store or as they assemble in 
school. Foes and neutral friends alike 
are slaughtered by stealth. In other 
words, you have a state of the national 
conscience of Germany which under the 
will and at the behest of its ruling 
power, or misruling, reaches a morai 
and national deprivation that fastens | 
on wholesale assassination as a substl- 


tute for war. 
“To me the tragedy of the sinking 
of the Lusitania is not the white-robed 
jicans though 


yabes and women, Amer 


| whatever it is 


they were, whose bones are now under 
the English Channel. 
not that loss of life, 3 
always will be, but' the tragedy of this 
the approval of it by 
the conscience of the German people. 
“Now that thought gives me an op- 
portunity to say something about fra- 
ternities at this period in the life of the 
nation. We spend our time as boys in 
college acquiring a sort of moral outfit, 
a mental outfit to carry us through 
life; then when we get out of college 
we go off into our several occupations, 
some to. become doctors, others law- 
yers, others merchants, and we become 
absorbed in these things of daily life, 
planning and reaping, depositing and 
drawing interest, narrowing the circle 
of our friendships. Hach of us seems 
fo be in a sense losing our grip upon 
our ideals and upon those generous 
emotions which are our principal assets 
as youths. We regard it as in a sense 
unmanly to take out our ideals and look 
at them and see whether they are really 
polished up. We really ask ourselves 
whether we have any ideals. And yet 
these things we learned in the college 
fraternity. 
“Tn one of the books on psychology 
which I read when I was in college the 
story was told of an old man who was 
about to die Ww | 
by the people in his village to have been | 
out of that village since a child when 
he was brought by his mother, As 
those who were near him heard him 
talking in an unfamiliar language they 
sought an explanation, and brought in 
people from the village to see if any 
persons could in- 
em, ‘He is speaking He- 
ewish rabbi said. Afterward 
hen he was a 


terpret th 
brew,’ a J 
it was discovered that w 


| child from two to six years of age) 


he had lived in the house of a Jewish 
rabbi, and had heard the rabbi recit- 
w, and in a lapse of sixty 
of that sunken. conscience 
the familiar recollections of the 
language that he learned when he was 
young. i y 

“So it is with the snes we learn to- 
day to love in college. hey are rarely 
forgotten, the nameless acts of love and || 


kindness that pass between young men }| 


We lose that capacity of put- 
ound each other which 
boys in college have. With unselfish 
willingness to help others adyance, with 
pride in the achievement of our asso- 
ciates, that spirit of fair play and love 
of justice which makes possible that 


in college. 


| seorning of things that are low and} 


mean, that love of the beautiful, that 
worship of the true, which we as young 
men have, is forgotten sometimes in the 
office, or in the counting room, grinding 
along with the day’s business, but when || 


thing touches the spring of great emoe- 


things, and we vibrate with them, and 
so, in an hour like this, when civiliza- 
tion faces barbarism, when all that 


and purpose, try to gcrern ourselves, to 
make progress in the werld, and to have 
free minds and a free conscience. When 

Dna a 


‘ 


The tragedy is |to be done. 
sad as that is and which have gone on in the world and 


{ part in that kintl of fighting. 
| commiserated with myself that I had 


| 


| 


i 


ho had never been known |! 


that time. 


made them good citizens, we had 

them good soldiers. We find that we 

have made it possible for them to do 

their part to see that the world shall be 

freed from the menace of a triumphant. 
barbarism. 

~{ have no doubt as to the outcome. 
of this war; it would be irreligious to 

doubt, It may be long or it may be. 
short; I haye no means of knowing. But | 
the end will come when civilization. wins 

against barbarism. The result of the, 
war will not be the taking away from 
somebody else of something that is his, 
but a donation of new Mberty, a gift of 
new. opportunities, to all men every- 
where. 

“There is one other thought I want to 
impress, ‘This war will not be over when 
it is over. When the treaty of peace— 
-however it is made, is; 
signed, there will still be heroie tasks ; 
The waste and destruction | 


' 


| 
' 


the incalculable loss to mankind leave 
the reconstruction task to be done. | 
When I was a boy I remember that I]. 
used to look at the men who*had been) 
in the civil war and think how splendid 
it must have been to be born ut a time 
when you were young and could take a 
I rather. 


been <born in a flat and uninteresting 
pouige of history. Yet, how different 

t is} 

“This war will have for you young 
men who are still in college the heroic 
task—the holding the mental and moral 
balance of this world straight until this 
reconstruction ean be done and until 
civilization can learn to walk again, to” 
start off again for the high goal that is 
sought. 

“So that you boys who are still in | 
college will find the duty not only of 
equipping your life with friendships 
that will be sweet and wholesome to 
the end, but to equip yourselves’ for 
the great tasks that await you in the 
economic and political reconstruction 
that must come after the war. Look- 
ing along the table here I see my 
friends, men whom I learned to love 
years ago, and though 1 do not ade 
thein from one year’s end to anoiner, 
I love them and I know they love me 
and the knowledge hepls me, Remem- 
ber this, the preparation you are going 
through in colleg4, the training of your | 
mind, acquiring of a set of megral hab- 
its, the training of your point of view, 
is giving you power to influence his- | 
tery, and you will be in your turn the 
men who will uphold the traditions of 
America.” ‘ 

Vice President Marshall, who was to] 
have spoken at the dinner, was not able | 
to leave his duties in Washington, 1, 
Dimner Beeber presided and Justice An 
drew A. Adams paid a tribute to Secre- | 
tary Baker. The Rev. Dr. Charies Pros- 
pero Fagnani spoke on ‘'God, the Kajser, 
and Newton D. Baker.” He said that 
the war was a struggle ‘‘ between the 
German race and the human race,” As 
a clerygman, he said that if God was 
the god of the Kaiser, he would spit in 
his face. He said that the Kaiser's” 
god was not the god of civilized people, 
and that the Allies would smash the 
German god into fragments. Arthur 
Williams, Food Administrator for the 
State of New York, also spoke. 

At the afternoon session of the annual 
convention, the fraternity decided to 
form the ‘‘ Fiji Purple Legion” as a 
war measure. It will be made up of 
members of Phi Gamma Delta over 
conscription age, whose duties shall be | 
to look after the welfare of college) 
chapters, depleted because of the service 
of members. The report of the Board 
of Archons. said of the war service of | 
Phi Gamma Delta members: il 

“Ag more reports have been coming 
in the percentage of men entering Goy- | 
ernment service has increased. Some! 


| of the Ghapters which have enlisted most | 


of their men have not, yet reported au- | 
thoritatively. It would appear probable | 
that 40 or 45 per cent. of our active! 
members haye left college on account of | 
the war.’ e 44 

BH. . Hall, Field Secretary of the | 
fraternity, said in his report: ‘It will | 
be of great interest to follow Phi Gam- , 

She has al- 


\ . 4 | 


— 
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= pace! 
~—““-THink of the state or the minds of 
the people in which this is possible. 
That their representative regards him- 
self as the’ ally of the Almighty. He 
speaks of God as his own ally. He 
taiks to his people of a supernatural 
relationship between himself and that 
| God, who has always been regarded by 
‘all civilized people as tne incarnation 
of all morality. Ant while he Is doing 
that, speaking that name, his people 
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CIVILIZATION MUST 


- See 


\ 
over the whole face of this 
country that when the test came between | 
the true and the false, this country that 
most of all loves peace and justice has 
realized on which side to cast its lot. 
It is sending over seas its choice young 
men to join hands with the herees of 
France, of Great Britain, and our other 
allies to vindicate the right of free peo-— 
ples, and tu come home with the victory; 
which will make for all mankind the 
right to the large development of those | 
generous and noble emotions that we | 
love. | 

“Without knowing 
seemed to us merely of perfecting the! 


= SPC ERE IE SE AEE ey SBE 
[J could give some personal illustra~ 
‘tions of the rather manly and practical 
value which a man gets from-his col- 
lege fraternities. In the ourdensome 
responsibilities with which F have been 
charged I have had hands reached out 
to help from all parts of the United 
Y. States, at all hours of the day.and 
J jnight. My mail from France is rather 
~ | severely censored, even when it comes 
: | to me. But it has things in t which I E kir 
value very much more than I do the} are worshiping it, and at the same 
Peace Only When Savagery Is lithings the censor cuts out. i get mes- | time tolerating the attack of subma- 
. sages of inspiration; I get pledges of} rines, sinking ships of peaceful com- 
Defeated, He Tells Phi ljoyalty to the country and I get ex-| merce, without a trace, and in the 
Ita: ere erat . BOW: OF TOW ee atte CE ee PAT esTngen. clo ace 
. vriters oO ose 3 A 
pe rhe a ean litovalty to the principles of the frater- nameless graves in order that they may | character of young men in order that 
l'nity have by a very slight transmuta- so terrify the world and be so terrible || they might be good citizens, but we did 
juion become the fOndamentals of pa- to mankind that no one would dare re- || not know the contents of that dream, at 
WAR IS AGAINST MISRULE | trotism and what was growing in the gist. them no matter how iniquitous jjthat time. And now we find that, having 
i iigreen at college, blossoms at this kind they may be. ‘made them good citizens, we had made 
\lof emergency into’ the splendid flower = ‘them good soldiers. We find that we 
Add ¥ i f 2 aan 1 The Lusitania’s Real Tragedy. '|\have made it possible for them to do 
It May Be Long, Secretary 8, 
but It Would Be tIrreligious 


of loyalty and willingness to die for) ‘You have airplanes raiding unforti- their part to see that the world shall be 
ideals which men acquire. [tied places and dropping bombs from freed from the menace of a triumphant 
to Doubt Its Outcome. 

j 


s i ; barbarism. 
About two months ago I was at a) the sky on children as they go to the \ 
forty-eight 


gladness 


| 


it, our task has} 


~' T have no doubt as to the outcome 
of this war; it would be irreligious to 
doubt; It may be long or it may_be 
short; I have no means of knowing. But | 
the end will come when civilization wins | 


place where there was a. regiment formed 
in the far Northwest of ‘foresters, all! candy store or as they assemble in 
enlisting in the reguiar army. It was school. Foes and neutral friends alike 


Speaking within hours | suggested by those who were there that 16 slaughtered by stealth. In other 


after the receipt in this country of the 
Kaiser’a latest peace terms, Secretary 
of War Baker declared last aight that 
the war would not end until all danger 
of a “ triumphant barbarism '’ had been 
removed, until civilization had defeated 
savagery. In an address at the annual 
dinner of the Phi Gamma Delta fra- 
ternity, of which he is a member, at 
the Hotel Astor last night, the Secre- 
tary of War delivered in measured 


terms and scathing language an indict- 
ment of the German Government and its 
rule, ‘or misrule,’’ of the German peo- 
ple. 

He told his fraternity mates that the 
high ideals they learned in their colleg> 
days were like those which actuate 
America now, and of which Germany 
lmows not. He said that the response 
of the college fraternity men of the na- 
tion to thelr country’s call was an earn- 


| est of the high teachings of their col- 


legiate brotherhoods, After his ar- 
raignment of the principles of the Ger- 
man Government, and his vivid word 
picture of what the success of the 
Kaiser's arms would mean to the world, 
the Secretary of War brought prolonged 
cheers when he said: 

‘TI have no dcubt of the outcome of 
this war; it would be irreligious to 
doubt.”’ 

“The war may bé long or short,’’ he 


said; ‘J cannot tell; I have no means of | 


knowing. But civilization will win 


| against barbarism.” 


Secretary Baker's Speech. 


‘There is a mysterious misunder- 
standing about my appearance here to- 


| night,’’ Secretary Baker said; ‘It seems 


to have been the general view that I 
came here to give a lecture, and the 
fact is that I readity and eagerly ac- 


| cepted a chance to escape for a moment 


from the responsibility in Washington 


‘in 


in order that I might refresh my spirit 
by coming in contact with a group of 
men who for very many years have 
been my most intimate and _ tender 
friends, and whose faces appear to me 
the dark when I feel in need of 
sympathy and comfort. And I also came 
because I knew that this gathering 


j;each year has as a. special component 
| the young men still in college to whom 
' fraternity is as yet a deep and unbe- 
| known expectation, young men who will 
‘ask themselves what is the beyond of 


| closed, 


| the 


fraternity after the college door has 
what effect has it upon the 
man’s Hfe, and what verity is there in 
institution that would make the 


‘man to find in later life the loyalty, the 
‘enthusiasm which in a moment of early 


brothership the college boys give with- 
out question. 5 

“T am going to ask-.the pardon of 
those in this company if I address my- 


'gelf. more particularly to the younger 


persons in this room. J can remember 
when I stood where they stand, looking 
ahead and forward, and wanted to 


know what influences. those are avhieh- 


a man ought to surround his life with 
in order to maké it most useful and 
correspondingly most happy. for him- 
self, And as each year has gone by 
and separated. me from that choice 
place. I have looked back with envy 
upon those young men and have ac- 
cepted these annual opportunities. of 
trying to convey to them something of 
an oider man’s point of view about 
what {s the real signiticance of the 
fraternal spirit, more out of college 
and after college than in college. 


perhaps the boys would‘ like to shake 


words, you haye a state of the national 


hands with several of us represent*n conscience of Germany which under the 


the Government. 


gave me the ‘grip.’ J asked myself at 
once: ‘ What does that mean?” 
imean that the college boys and’ the fra 


; Does it mean that these boys from Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, and the Far West 
States have come into this regiment and 
are going to France, putting their eau- 
eation on one side, any stiperior oppor- 
tunities they have had on one side, and 
accepting simply the service of a soldier? 
Il began to ask these 1,500 men as they 
went by how many were college men, and 
out of that crowd of 1,500 men fu 
third of them were college men, and I 
am quite certain that as many as twen- 
ty-five or thirty were members of our 
fraternity. 


Work of the Training Caiups, 


| “Just recently this Government has 

had to call from the ranks of civil life a 
|great ‘number of men to be rapidly 
, made into officers. The response caine 
in tens of thousands to the inyitation. 
| Training camps, set up for the training 
ot these officers, overflowed with men 
whose minds had been trained in the 
college, whose bodies had been made 
supple, lithe, and strong on the college 
jathletic field and whose spirit of fair 
lay, whose love of justice, whose ad- 

erence to principles had been engen- 
dered by the fraternization of the ¢nl- 
lege atmosphere. 

“This miracle came to us. Scorning 
to be a nation in times of peace armed 
to the teeth to set upon any Weaker 
\nation we might find, we’ havershoyn 
that a peace-loving democracy, giving 
{is time to the development Gf the prog- 
| ress of civilization, when the emergency 
| came, hed but to touch the magnet of 
its spirit. Such a democracy came to 
teach that out of its spiri it would 
bring men ready and able o assimilate 
the extra training necessary to give 


none in any army of the world. If 
this war has taught us nothing else but 
that, the lesson is one of incalculable 
value. I cannot now say how much 
military preparation the Unied States 
shonld have, nor how long it takes to 
make soldiers or to make officers, but 
I am recording what has already hap- 
ened as a vindication of our life. It 
as given us two great reassurances: 
)ifrst, a fine and big justice-loving and 
progressive civilization like ours does 
not enfeeble Its people as was once 
supposed, and, second, that if we did 
not bow to an autocrat nor spend 40 
}years grinding our swords when the 
emergency came, we were able to meet 
the test. 

| “We have almost the last semblance 
| of divine right, so-called, merging, as it 
|| were, from the dark ages and going 
| back to a period In the history of man 
| When the people were born into the 
world only that they might serve as 
backs to carry their masters. And so 


we have these remnants and survival of | 
meédiaevalism facing in a final struggte | 
the new spirit of modern times in which } 


the individual happiness of the least citi- 
zens of a community is the general well- 
fare of the body politic. 

“We find that the forty years which 
Germany has spent since 1870, if we 
care to go no further back than that, of 
so-called preparation for this war wes 
not of most importance so far as it was 
spent in the preparation of armies or in 
the training of men. But the signifi- 
cance of the process of German mili- 
tary education lies in this thought—in 
those forty years, with what was back 
of it, she has acquired in a governing 
class a complete domination over the 
minds of her people, so that at the com- 
mand of an autocrat principles of mor- 
ality can be blotted out of the imagina- 
tion and the ordinary dictates of friend- 
ship, kindness, sympathy, and justice 
ean be made to be forgotten, © 


Does it 


ternity. boys are enlisting in the ranks? 


hy a 


this nation a body of officers second to '} 


We formed in a Uae. 4 yj 3 li 
Mheithivd marenhe shookihanda-witham es will and at the behest of its ruling 


power, or misruling, reaches a moral 
and na 
on wholesale assass: 
tute for war. 

‘To me the tragedy of the sinking 
of the Lusitania is not the white-robed 
babes and women, Americans though 
they were, : 
the English Channel. The tragedy is 
not that loss of life, sad as that is and 
always will be, but' the tragedy of this 
| great event was the approval of it by 
the conscience of the German people. 

“Now that thought gives me an op- 
portunity to say something about fra- 
ternities at this period in the Hfe of the 
nation. We spend our time as boys in 
college acquiring a sort of moral outfit, 
a mental outfit to carry us through 
life; then when we get out of college 
we go off into our several occupations, 
some to. become doctors, others law- 
yers, others merchants, and we become 
absorbed in these things of daily 
planning and reaping, depositing and 
drawing interest, narrowing the circle 
of our friendships. Hach of us seems 
to be in a sense losing our grip upon 
our ideals and upon those generous 
emotions which are our principal assets 
as youths. We regard it as in a sense 
junmanly to take out our ideals and look 
dt them and see whether they are really 
polished up. We really ask ourselves 
whether we have any ideals. And yet 
these things we learned in the college 


fraternity. 
“Tn one of the books on psychology 
which I read when I was in college the 
story was told of @ 
about to die who had neve 
by the people in his village to have been 
out of that village since a child when 
he was brought by his mother. As 
those who were near him heard him 
talking in an unfamillar language they 
sought an explanation, and brought in 
people from the village to see if any 
jot the foreign-speaking persons could in- 
terpret them. ‘He is speaking He- 
brew,’ a Jewish rabbi said. Afterward 
it was discovered that when he was a 
| child from two to six years of age 
he had lived in the house of a Jewish 
|rabbi, and had heard the rabbi recit- 
!ing in Hebrew, and in a lapse of sixty 
t of that sunken conscience 


| years ou : ; 
‘came the familiar recollections of the 


ination as a substi- 


| language that he learned when he was } 


young. 

“So it is with the pees we learn to- 
day to love in college. hey are rarely 
| forgotten, the nameless acts of love and 
i kindness that pass between young men 
iin college. We lose that capacity of put- 
| ting our arms around each other which 
boys jin college have. With unselfish 
| willingness to help others adyance, with 
| pride in the achievement of our asso- 
i elates, that spirit of fair play and. love 
! of justice which makes possible that 
i scorning of things that are low and 
| mean, that love of the beautiful, that 


| men have, is forgotten sometimes in the 
office, or in the counting room, grinding 


the real superior call comes, when some- 
thing touches the spring of great emo- 
tions, so comes the resurgence of those 
it things, and we vibrate with them, and 
so, in an hour like this, when civiliza- 
tion faces barbarism, when all that 


i litical institutions, the right to be free 
| to develop through higher expressions 
| 


; make progress in the werld, and to have 
free minds and a free conscience. When 
these are hanging in the balance, when 
force asserts itself, when treaties be- 
come scarps of paper, and promises 
among nations are disregarded, when 
barbarism is about to lay a heavy hand 
upon the things we love, when the high 
sees are scoffed, there comes back to 
us the beautiful things we learned in 
college. 


_.. Country Stood the Test. é 

“7 thank God that nobody in this 
country is glad that we are at war for 
anything that this country might get out 


of it in a material way, but there is a 


tional deprivation that fastens | 


whose bonés are now under | 


life, |} 


n old man who W45!' friends, 


r been known |! 


worship of the true, which we as young} 


along with the day’s business, but when || 


and purpose, try to gcvern ourselves, to} 


j 
| 


against barbarism. The result of the 
war will not be the taking away from 


somebody else of something that is his, , 


but a donation of new liberty, a gift of 
new opportunities, to all men every~ 
where, 

“There is one other thought I want to 
impress, This war will not be over when 
it is over. When the treaty of peace— 
whatever it is—however it is made, is 
signed, there will still be heroic tasks 
to be done. 
which have gone on in the world and 
the incalculable loss to mankind leave 
the reconstruction task to be done. 
When I was a boy [ remember that I 
used to look at the men who*had been 
in the civil war and think how splendid 
if must have been to be born at a time 
when you were young and could take a 
part in that kintl of fighting. I rather 
commiserated with myself that 1 had 
been born in a flat and uninteresting 
poet of history. Yet, how different 

8! 

“This war will have for you young 
men who are still in college the heroic 
task—the holding the ‘mental and moral 
balance of this world straight until this 
reconstruction can be done and until 
civilization can learn to walk again, to 
start off again for the high goal that is 
Sought. 

“So that you boys who are still in 
college will find the duty not only of 
equipping your life with friendships 
that will be sweet and wholesome to 
the end, but to equip yourselves for 
the great tasks that await you in the 
economic and political reconstruction 
that must come after the war, Look- 
ing along the table here I sce my 
men whom I learned to love 
véars aso, and though I do not sve 
thetn trom one year’s end to anginer, 
1 love them and I know they love me 
and the knowledge hepls me, Remem- 
ber this, the preparation you are going 
through in collegé, the training of your 
mind, acqttiring of a set of m@ral hab= 
its, the training of your point of view, 
is giving you power to influence his- 


} tery, and you will be in your turn the 


men who will uphold the traditions of 
America.” 

Vice President Marshall, who was to 
have spoken at the dinner, was not able 
to leave his duties in Washington. T. 
Dimner Beeber presided and Justice An- 
drew A. Adams paid a tribute to Secre- 
tary Baker. The Rev. Dr. Charlies Pros- 
pero Fagnani spoke on ‘‘God, the Kajser, 
and Newton D. Baker.” He said that 
the war was a struggle ‘' between the 
German race and the human race.” As 
a clerygman, he said that if God was 
the god of the Kaiser, he would spit in 
his face. He said that the Kaiser's 
god was not the god of civilized people, 
and that the Allies would smash the 
German god into fragments. Arthur 
Williams, Food Administrator for the 
State of New York, also spoke. 

At the afternoon session of the annual 
convention, the fraternity decided to 
form the ‘“ Fiji Purple Legion” as a 
war measure. It will be made up of 
members of Phi Gamma Delta over 
conscription age, whose duties shall be 
to look after the welfare of college 
chapters, depleted because of the service 
of members. The report of the Board 
of Archons said of the war service of 
Phi Gamma Delta members: 3 


seems worth while in our civil and po-f; 


‘““As more reports have been coming 


ernment service has increased. Some 
of the ghapters which have enlisted most 
of their men have not, yet reported au- 
thoritatively. It would appear probable 
that 40 or. 45 per cent. of our active 
members have left college on account of 
the war.” 

H. 3B. Hall, Field Secretary of the 
fraternity, said in his report: ‘*It will 
be of great interest to follow Phi Gam- 
ma Delta's course in war. She has al- 


| 
| 


{ 


The waste and destruction | 


| 


in the percentage of men entering Goy- | 


| 


‘those summoned to etitee 

The Secretary's attitude on ety 
day, and again yesterday, Was not ex- 
actly one of defiance, but his com- 
placency and smartness of rejoinder 
‘when asked legitimate questions did 
not become an official with his pow- 
ers and responsibilities. For example, 
Senator New asks him, with reference 
to Ambassador GERARD’s: warning in 

1916 that Germany “ would renew and 
“ continue cher policy of submarine 
“ warfare,” if a year’s time would not 
“have given him (the Secretary) “an 
“ advantage in adjusting rifle altter- 
“ences.” Mr. BAKER jauntily replies: 
“ Why, ten years ago would have been 
2 good ‘time. » The Senator, return- | 
ing to the matter of the department's 
procrastination, ventures to inquire 
whether the sinking of the Lusitania 
should not have suggested activity in 
making ‘some preparations for war. 
And Mr. Baker answers in the same 
spirit and with the like irrelevancy: 
att would | have been veLy wise if a 
“ dozen years ago the Ordnance De- 
* partment had begun reparations.” 
‘A dozen years ago, as Mr. BAKER 
knew well enough, no one dreamed 
of a war that would convulse— Hurope 
and involve America, calling for the 
arming of unheard-of millions of men 
‘and the spending of pillions: of money. 

Nor did Mr. Baker make a “good 
figure when Senator Hircxcock con- 
fronted him with discrepancies be- | 
‘tween his assurances and statements: 
made by General Crozier about ma- 
chine gun dellyeries. The War De- 
partment had estimated that by July 
1 deliveries of Browning guns would 
be 1 four times larger than the estimate 
of the Chief of Ordnance, 
ator said that he would like an ex- 
planation. More factory facilities had 
been secured, declared Mr. BAKER. 
Whereupon Mr. Hitencock: 

No, that is impossible. All factories 
equipped to make machine guns have 
received contracts, 

In the end, the ecretary, in a blind 
alley, acknowledged that his figures | 
were of “ prospective deliveries” ob- 
tained over the telephone; and he ad- 
mitted that he did not know. what 
General Crozirr had testified: It Stitt 
be found, on reading question and an- 
gwer that Mr. BAKER was always 
cocksure and airily complacent, and 
that he stood the ordeal of examina- 
tion _ poorly. His inquisitors. were. 
Democrats as well as Republicans ani 

earnest, while the 


The Sen- | 


- a 
eee 


pee ry 


THE QUINCY HERALD. 


: 
| 


| 
| 


time, round-aba 

earded and a 

j will permit of direct and immediate 
| action on everysquestion arising. A 
chief cause of idelay has been lack 
of certainty in #he different bureaus 
as to just what their powers are. 
Bureau chiefs Rave been inclined to 
sidestep responsibility for actions by 
passing them dfong for consideration 
of their superiors, 

‘The three pfime matters that the 
war council will take in hand will 
be: ; 

Clear definition of the powers of 
the respective bureaus. 

_ Methods offorganization that will 
speed up opeations. 

Under the Bew system it is hoped 
to inaugurat@, every bureau will be 
expected to chear its decks each day, 
as does the Secretary. 

The new #ystem will mean the 
junking of €regulations’ that have 
grown up for more than fifty years 
and which ¥now fill a good-sized 
volume. Mé@nths of time have been 
wasted in searching through this 
volume’ to find just what ¢ould be 
done and how when one word, “Yes, sr 
or “No,” should have closed the 
subject. 

— 0 
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Months Army 
rew From 200,000 
to 1,500,000 Men 


| Splendid/E ffectiveness of American People Shown in 
War Preparation Bound to Depress German 
Morale, War Secretary Holds 


Baker Testifies: 


“More has been done in 
organizing America’s military 
forces than anybody dared to 
believe possible.” 


United Press 
WASHING’ , Jan, 10—War Secretary Baker toc 
nd today before the Senate Committee on Military Affai 
investigating his department, to answer his erities and. give an ag¢- 
ri¢a count, in the y 


count of what has been done to make A 
‘no army of similar 


In a preliminary statement Baker said 
ze in the history of the world has ever been rai 
; trained so quickly as the present American arnry.”’ 
He pointed to the fact that in nme months, all branches of 

| the army had grown #rom § office 
128,650 men, and answered his crities with a 
work which he held showed 


ed, equipped or 


icers and from 


2,510 men to 1, 
| broad outline of work accomplished—a 
the ‘‘splendid effectiveness’? of the American people. 
American accomplishments, he said, are such as to depre 
German morale ‘‘when the Germans realize that the American de- 
noeracy has neither blundered nor hesitated, but has actually 
srought the full power of its men and resources into completely 
anized strength against their miNtary machine.’’ 
Health in camps is rapidly improving; the clothing shortage 
cally met; the death rate is lower than in civi 
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BASENATE MAY 
g 00 AWAY WITH 
b SECRET MEETS 


ilson’s Sqeedl oe Open Di- 
plomacy Starts Ball 

Rolling 

TO BE 


s‘DEALS” IN OPEN 


any Scandalous Matters 
Transacted in Executive 
Sessions 


taff Special 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 10—Senator 
Borah’s resolution providing for the 
onsideration by the Senate of all 
treaties in open session has started 
he ball fight which 
result all 


rolling for 2 
may in’ a demand that 


mexecutive sessions be done away with. 


In the past the cutive sessions 
have been a cloak under which all 
xinds of deals which could not stand 
the light of day have been consum- 
mated. Men whose records could not 
stand much publicity have been con- 
office while men like 
Hampshire, 
nominated for the Federal Trade 
Commission by President Wilson, 
have been rejected for reasons which 
opponents would not have 


Brandies Fight Was 
Behind Clesed Doors 


It was behind closed doors frbm 

idly excluded 
ndalous attempt to pre- 
vent Bra es from being 
the Supreme Court was carried on 
for many weeks. In all probability 
y that insured his being 
an 
and 


confirmed was the forcing of 
lagreement that the votes for 
lagainst him should be made public 

In the rarest instances in the past 


tive sessions which could p 
construed as really requiring secrecy. 
To show how ridiculous the whole 
theory of executive sessions is, such 
delicate matters as the repeal of the 
Panama Canal tolls and the appeal 
for clemency for Sir Roger Case- 
ment were discussed in open session 
while the log rolling which revolves 
around the appointment of the post- 
master at Podunk is shielded by a 
hedge of secree 


enators Unwilling 
to Have Publicity 


In the consideration of treaties 

vith foreign countries there are 
often angles that largely affect con- 
acession—seeking corporations, which 
the senators friendly to those inter- 
ests are unwilling to have the 
know about. 
the Borah resolution 
pave the way for mo sweeping re- 
forms in procedure, sure to en- 
counter violent opposition in spite 
of the fact that it follows President 
‘Wilson’s appeal of Tuesday for aboli- 
tion of sacret diplomacy. 

Anothe- attack on the time-honored 
rules and precedents of Congress is 
fathered by Senator Kenyon, who is 

tem as a 
pork raids on 
the treasury and waste of the public 
money, Kenyon, who has just re- 
turned from the war front in France, 
is so deeply stirred by what he saw 
that he is intent upon saving every 
dollar possible that it can be de- 
voted to war purposes. 

As an indication of the opposition 
ft will meet, it may be recalled that 
Taft seven years ago made a strenu- 
ous fight for a budget system, but 
was overwhelmingly defeated. 


CLEVELANDERS HIT BY 
NATURALIZATION RULE 


Several] hundred foreign-born Cleve- 
anders are hit by the new ruling on 
maturalization. handed down by the 


which may 


mSupreme Court, according to Emil 


artunek, naturalization clerk, 

The ruling is that first applications 
aken out prior to Sept. 27, 1906, are 
invalid. Under the old law first pa- 
ipers taken out prior to this date are 
jalid. 

o first application -is valid after 
seven Beate, under the new law. 


SFINGER BIT, SAYS SUIT 


Carl Volk, 227 4 BH, 7ist-st, Thurs- 

day sued Robert Ublons 5208 De- 

for $5000. He ys Ublon- 

sky bit his finger nearly off, Aug. 
8, 1917, in a scuffle. 

Ublonsky’s friends deny the charge. 


Codd hdd and d nd em eae on oe oe oe oo A ><> 


COV VV Vy YY 


Roland B. Meacham, broker, enter- 
Bained friends at dinner at the Hotel 
ptatler. 

The waiter presented the bill. 

“Here, Charles,” said Meacham, 

vhen he had paid it, “Here is a thrift 


card which I am giving you in place 
pf the usuai cash gratuity. It has 

few of the stan affixed. When 
you have filled it with additional 
stamps it immediately becomes a2 
overnment bond—a baby bond, as it 
is called by the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington.” 

The incident is recorded by EH. D. 
Sabin, chairman of publicity for_the 
War Savings Stamp Commission. 

A number Of men carrying 
hrift stamps, to give tips to 
yaiters and otkers. 
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GIRL, HELD IN AUTO THEFT. 
SAYS SHE HUNTED CHILD 


SES sf 
Ethel 


Bend, 


99 


Ethel Sayer, 23, of South 
Ind., stopped erying lon enough 
Thursday to tell the sto of the ad- 
venture which resulted in her arrest 
at Sandusky, on a charge driving 
off a motor car belonging to the 
Cleveland Trust Co. 

She is now waiting trial in jail in 
Lakewood. ‘ 
Und arrest with her on the same 
charge is Walter Ayer, 23, a clerk 
of 3205 Detroit-av. 

Miss Sé a good looking girl 
with dark eyes. She said that she 
formerly went to college in Canada, 
and that it was not until three weeks 
ago that she came to Cleveland. 
This ; to aid in a search for the 
missing baby of young Ayer. 

He and-his wife and baby had lived 
for some time, she said, at the sghome 
of her mother in South Bend. 


Hunts for Child 

Ayer wrote, she says, that his wife 
had disappeared with the baby, and 
he asked her to help look for them. 
So she came on to Cleveland. 

She aided in the search, she said, 
because she was fond of the child, 
and did so only on the young man’s 
promise to take back the wife if she 
were located. 

She learned here that the wife had 
taken the child to Oklahoma. 

So she started for Oklahoma, she 
said, with Ayer, That was late 
Sunday. 

d she-nad no ideasthat there | 
any question about owner- 
ship of the car. 

Ayer couldn’t operate the car well, 
so she drove, she s When she 
was arrested at Sandusky, Ayer, she 
said, had returned to Cleveland to 
collect his pay. He as still here 


ROADS 10 SPEE 
CAR UNLOADING 


Darling, secretary of the 

ion on Car Service for the 

Cleveland District, Thursday said all 

railroads will start an active cam- 

paign to bring about quicker unload- 
ing and release of cars. 

This is in accordance with instruc- 
tions from Director General McAdoo, 
Darling said 

“Statistics show that Jan. 5 there 
were in Cleveland 856 cars which 
had been detained , total of 5057 
days,’’ said Darlir ied is an av- 
erage of 14.2 days for each car. 

‘‘All of these cars were held for 
unloading by consignees. This con- 
dition indicates the nece y for de- 
cisi action for ending unreasonable 
delay 
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as a sane, convenient and patriotic 
way of dispensing fees, tips or other 


small bonp Crouse is War: Sav- 
ing Stamp director for Cuyahoga-co. 
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by 
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7s of looking at the rail- 
and probably both 


are two we 
road problem, 
ys ver have their 


| argument 
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| of 


| Congress acts 


along and t things 
tangled up, while the various polit- 
ical experts and presidential can- 
didates in Congress air their views. 

Some will demand ernment 
ownership now, which. will help 
muddy the waters. The real friends 
government ownership feel that 
the president is going about it in an 
orderly way, and that the quicker 
and gives McAdoo a 
chance to get results the surer they 


{ will be of government ownership. 


champions in 


is to look at the sit- | 


the little way, 
see it on 
The 
raise the most 


ail that 


to | 


will | 
nt in Congress } 


will be the compensation paid to the | 


s of the railways. 


Street bankers who have been con- 
troltin manipulating and milking 
the big railway properti They 
controlled by getting pr from 
the hundreds of thousands of owners 
all over tk country. 


action in, tak- | en’s 


ing over the railr for it cuts 
them out of the game. 

It C 
cials who we 
banke —and, 
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CLUB SHOWS 
W. RU, EXHIBIT 


Western Reserve ob- 


at the City Club in 


was 
served Thur 
college exhibi- 
held there. 
26 
the 
States, and Toronto Universi 

Western Reserve is represented 
| exhibits from Adelbert College, Wom- 
College, Dental School 
Medical School. 

The patriotic exhibit of Western 
Reserve shows the part graduates 
and nts playing in the 


tion now being 
The ex 
and 


ibit embraces universi- 


United 


ies colleges in 
t 


and 


stuc are 


| world war. 


{a facsimile of 
| Paper,”” 


thing about it all is that | 


the government has taken over the 


railroads and will organize them into 
one national rai Z tem. 

Whether mpensation to stock- 
d on the average for 
the past three, four or five 
relatively a small matter. 

President W could use the 
past three y s; a basis for com- 
putation. 

If the past three years 
figures compiled by exper 
interest return will be 

If the figures for five years are 
used the return will be 5 

Probably the biggest fuss will be 
made over what the government will 
pay the stockholders. 

That can 


are taken 


Ghe Halle Hros. Go. 


Men's Wen 


direct 


your attention 


To the Continuance of 
The January Shirt Sale 


The shirts presented at this time at January 
Sale prices have been taken from our regular 
stock and radically reduced for the period of 
this sale: 


We mention: 


At $1.45—Fine woven and printed madras, soft cuff 
negligees and stiff cuff shirts with pleated bosoms. 


At $1,95—Russian cord and woven madras with soft 


cuffs. 


At $2.25—Fine woven madras, soft cuff negligees and. 
stiff cuff shirts with pleated bosoms. 


These skirts are the pj 


especially for this event at 
so low as $6.50 each. 


The materials aré black 
tan and blue overplaids; 


Waistbands 24 to 34 in 


3 show the | § 
05 per cent. | 


| 


sed to string the | 


The University of Toronto exhibits 
ne famo ‘scrap of 
the treaty of 18 guaran- 
teeing Belgium’s neutrality. 

Case Day will be ob ed op URSA 


ars, is | ® 


ow | 


Lot of 
| Soiled or 
Mended Kid 


| Gloves, 69c 
Amo 


—which is inaugurated to 


furs measure up to the H 


MASSILLON YOUTH HELD 


Arthur Cocklin. 19, Massillon, 


he gave his name, was held by police 
Thursday on a charge of suspicion, 

Detectives Zeman and Price say 
Cocklin, a truck driver, told them 
since the government had taken over 
the railroads he wanted to atone for 
the theft of some brass car journals. 


as 


. Comfortable Glasses 
OHN HUBBARD dif- 
fers from any other 
eye specialist in that he 
examines the eyes to de- 
termine if glasses are 
needed. If glasses prove 
necessary, they are de- 
signed to conform to the 
features and give great- 
est comfort. 
J O17), 


| 
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prices with the current priq 


At 514.95 


Taupe Wolfhound Scarfs 
Red Fox Scarfs 

Jap Kolinslhy Scarf 

Lucille ox 

Hudson 8S 

Hudson Seal Scarfs 

Black Russian Wolf Scarfs 
Taupe Wolfhound Muffs 
Black Dyed Skunk Muffs 
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A Remnant 


Sale of 


| RUNAWAY AWAITS PARENT 


The Girls’ Detention Home Thurs- OLD ES 
day sheltered'a 14-year-old girl from DANC 


Youngstown who ran away from FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
home Sunday to seek her fortune as | Matinee 15) Cents 


a movie actress in Cleveland. FRIDAY EVENING 

She's waiting for her father, to| Prize Masquerade—Orchestra Music’ 
come for her. MONDAY EVENING 
ara peer New Beginners’ Class 
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NEW AND 


remove the cause. There is only | 

one “Bromo Quinine,’ Be. W. 
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CONKLIN PRIVATE STUDIO 
Saturday Evening 
| Wonderful Music Delightful Crowd 


Beginners’ New Class Monday Evening 
i oe 


Committee Beton. Him on 
Statement Yesterday as to 
| : ‘War Preparations. 


“SUPPLIES ARE ADEQUATE” 


Secretary Baker’s examination today 
before the Senate military committee 
was warmed up by a rapid cross-fire of 
questions by Senators of both parties 
whe did not agree with the generally fa- 
vorable view of war preparations pre- 
sented by Mr. Baker yesterday. 

The senaior declared his declaration 
that war supplies were adequate would 
mislead the country. .Senator Weeks 
declared the country would be “lulled 
to sleep by a statement. of facts that 
don't exist.” ¢ 

Mr. Baker explained that he meant 
to convey only the impression that all 
the men ready for the fighting line 
were adequately equipped. 


Senators Wadsworth and Weeks, re-{) 


publicans, and Senators Chamberlain 
and Hitchcock, democrats, took the lead 
in cross-examining the Secretary. 


Thinks Supplies Adequate. 


When Secretary Baker’s examination 
was resumed today, Chairman Cham- 
berlain said there were fears for pow- 
der production. 

. “The situation is satisfactory and I 
think supplies are, and will continue, 
adequate,” replied Secretaty Baker, 

Senator Wadsworth asked about the 
board of labor standards which  testi- 
mony has said has pacifists and social- 
ists among its members and is requir- 
ing new specifications in Army cloth 
contracts which will reduce production. | 

“I Know their character and expert! 
qualifications well,’ said Mr. Baker, in 
defense of the board. 

Senator Wadsworth said the board’s 
requirements were so rigid that produc-' 
tion of Army garments are being de-. 
layed. 

Any delay is slight, Secretary Baker 
said, and health of factory workers is 
an important consideration. 

“ft must disagree with you that the 
delay is slight,’ said Senator Wads- 
worth, y 

Senator Wadsworth said a witness 
had testified the board's contract 
| Standards threaten to cause strikes, 
|/and require employers to receive labor 
leaders. He thought labor agitators 
would stir up troble. 

Mr. Baker denied knowledge that any 
considerable number of contractors 
were refusing to execute contracts be- 
cause of the new labor standards, 


Thought Board’s Powers Large. 


Senator Weeks thought the board had | 
too large and very drastic powers. Mr. | 
Baker contended the board's functions 
are purely advisory. Chairman’ Ker- 
stein, he said, was a Boston business 
man, Gadt. Krensi an Ag 
the third member, Fl 
a Mea worker, 

enator eeks challen ea. the = 
ment that the board Set: the state. 
sory and complained of the multiplic- 
ity of new and special boards and com- 
mittees. 

“Persons with business are passed 
along from corridor to corridor and 
building to building trying to find the 
right federal agency with which to do 
business,” said the senator, 

Turning to artillery, Senator — 

worth assailed the ordnance Shee aee 
not continuing manufacture of French 
240 milimeter guns instead of proceed- 
it with manufacture of Am \ 


‘ment that there 
lies “substantiall 
correct. 

“Yes, perfectly, as I understand it,” 
said Mr. Baker. “Our rush needs are 
satisfied.” 

Senator Chamberlain asked Mr. Baker 
how he could say that when canton- 
ments were short rifles, machine guns 
and artillery.” 
| “I mean that we have sufficient for 
the men actually engaged in fighting.” 

“You mean, then, that there is enough 
‘for men in France” said Senator Mc- 
‘Kellar. : 

“Yes,” said the Secretary. 

“Your statement that we have sub- 
stantially enough gives a wrong im- 
pression to the country, when we have 
only enough for men actually in the 
fighting and not for those in training,” 
‘Senator Wadsworth interjected. 
| “IT agree with Senator Wadsworth,” 
said Chairman Chamberlain, “that your 
statement gives a wrong impression to 
the country, | It was not your purpose, 
but it is its effect.” 


Troops in France Equipped. 


“What I meant to say and what I 
want the country to understand,” Mr. 
| Baker replied earnestly, “is that all the 
\erbobs in France will be adequately 

quipped with artillery and arms.’ 

“Probably,” observed Senator Cham- 
berlain. 

“T have assurances to that effect,” 
Mr. Baker insisted. ; 

“The statement leaves the impression 
that the situation is a rosy one and 
that we have all the artillery we need,” 
said Senator Wadsworth. 


ere suf- 
for rush 


‘ 
' 


It is not an accurate description of the | 


situation.” 

Mr. Baker insisted that his statement 
regarding adequacy of ordnance for 
“rush needs” was substantially correct. 


He admitted that ordnance was needed | 


for training men in camp. 
to train men.in France, 
give time to 
plies, 

Senator Weeks cited the general ord- 
nance shortage at Camp Bowie, Tex., 
testified to by Maj. Gen. Greble, com- 
mandant. 

“You have given the impression that 
every camp has, enough rifles,” Sen- 
ator Weeks observed. “How can you 
conform that to the statement that 
there was no requirements of artil- 
alery,” 

“T didn’t make that statement,” said 
Mr. Baker. 4 

“You gave that impression.” 


| “nitial Rush Needs” Filled. 


Time needed 
: he said, will 
increase ordnance sup- 


“T said 
explained Mr. Baker. 

“But you ought to definie your state- 
ment; 
that every need in the camps is supplied,” 
said Mr. Weeks. . 

Mr. Baker said rifle shortage since Gen. 
Greble reported, had been “substantially 
corrected. 

“Tt would have been very fortunate if 
we could have gotten machine guns soon- 
er,’ he added. 

“Tg there any reason why 1,200 should 
be held in storage,” asked Senator Hitch- 
cock, referring to testimony by Gen. 
Crozier to that effect. 


“T didn’t know that,” sat@ Bir. Baker. 
(Continued on Seco -¥) 


itity before 1919 


“I disagree. | 


‘initial rush needs’ are filled,” 


it gives the country the impression) 


‘(Continued from First Page.) 


Reverting to delays in machine gun 
deliveries, Senator Hitchcock deplored 
tardy contracts for Lewis guns and 
Mr. Baker rejoined that large produc- ; 
tion of Browning guns would begin in 
February. 

This aroused Senator Hitchcock. 

“That isn’t so,” he retorted sharply,. 
slapping his hands together at the Sec- 
retary. ‘We won't have a large quan- 
in actual use. We 
haven't one now.” 


Production Being Speeded. 


“We have nine,” Mr. Baker suggested, 
smiling. Seriously, he added that pro- 
duction was being speeded up, and that 
his latest information was that quan- 
tity production of the Browning guns 
would begin in February. 

Senators Hitchcock and Weeks both 
called the Secretary’s attention to tes- 
timony of Gen. Crozier and manufac- 
turers given contracts for the Brown- 
ing gun that production in quantity 
would not begin before April. 

Such testimony, Secretary Baker con- 
ceded, would be the most reliable. 

Secretary Baker’s formal statement 
of yesterday regarding Army prepared- 
ness, Senator Weeks declared, would 
“unintentionally mislead the country.” 

“The country,” said the’ senator, 
“should not be lulled to-sleep by a gen- 
eral statement of facts that don't 
exist.” 

During the rapid cross-questioning 
j the Secretary was apparently serene, 


i puffing a cigar and answering all ques- 
} tions calmly. 
Secretary Baker said he was “not i 


} prised” at the machine gun shortage re- 
ported at Camp Bowie, in view of the 
general machine gun situation. Senator 
Weeks said that witnesses declare ma- 
chine gun units are “practically throwing 
their time away” by not having guns for 
practice, 

“T think you should give this your im- 
mediate and earnest attention,” Senator 
Weeks said. 


Supply Purchasing System Topic. 


While Secretary Baker was on the 
stand yesterday afternoon. Chairman 
Chamberlain and other committeemen 
wanted to know particularly about de- 
lays in furnishing machine guns and 
rifles, and much attention was devoted 
|to the Army’s supply purchasing BER 
jtem, 

Mr. Baker admitted there had hekn 
some mistakes and delays, but declared 
that all fighting men in France were! 
edequately equipped and armed, and) 
that all sent over would be. He took 
| gull responsibility for delay in approv-} 
ing a machine gun, holding that the 
value of the Browning gun now de- 
veloped was worth it. 

He also said the superior weapon ob- 
tained by having the British Enfield 
rifle rechambered for American am- 
munition compensated for the delay | 
there. | 

More than 1,500,000 Americans now 
are under arms, Secretary Baker said. 
An army of substantial size already 
is in France ready for active service. 

Members of the committee were frank 
in their disapproval of the secret pur- 
chasing system of the department. 
They did not shake Mr. Baker's sup- 
port of it, however. He insisted that it 
was essential to guard against public- 
ity concerning plants engaged on war 
work. 


————— 
WHE- EVENING STAR, 


a¥ith-Sunday Morning Edition. 
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|| frank with you, I think Gen. Grozi 


i|gency. Both had been starved by 


war activities. That the yer nt dr 
fire was to be expected; and th 
drawn testified alike to” th 

of the disclosures d to the £ 


committee wants all the facts ne 
to its purposes, and that the 
of War has no desire to wi 10 0 
‘This from Mr. Baker was i 4 
spirit: 
“My military associates ee 
ciate the work which this’ 
has done, and will value 
from the committee as a 


other patriotic citizen nf 
able us to carry on this wor 
fectively and more rapidly.” 


It is to be assumed that the 
tee will respond in the same spirit. 


rect mistakes made and make a 
future as possible, and to do 
lies in the power of either the 
tive or the executive departments | 0 
government, or of both, to win the 
This-is taken from the. report 
portion of the hearing bearing upon 
ordnance department: 1 


“Senator New asked if there was 
a ae of judgment when the | 
ania was sunk, in not be Inn 4 
rations for war. ‘It bas ing prepa 
very wise,’ Mr, Baker replied, 4 
years ago the ordnance depart 
begun preparations. To be perf 


[ etly 


not. entirely to blame, In seas 


out he has recommended ordnen 
pansion,” 


Might not this admission be given 


ation and of its duty. Our war aa 
was so deficient it scarcely deserve; 
name.‘ Congress seemed desirous. 
forgetting it; seemed possessed 
idea that it had become an anach 


erably small, and met only a very oe 

portion of the actual requirements, Ai 
War came, and caught the govern 

ment almost wholly unprepared. Neither | 


‘the War Department nor the Navy De-; 


partment was in shape for the emer 
rasta, 

legislative department. Neith 

hope to do under the most str 

tivity a tithe of what was nece 

to be done if the neglect - ‘of ye 


Let whatever biame exists be oe 
and justly apportioned. But the more 


We have not 
f of course, that he had wholly suc- 
‘ceeded in demonstrating his ability to’ 
fcope, with the almost impossible task 
set him of reorganizing the antiquated 

d hopelessly unbusinesslike War De- 
|partment while war is on; time has 
|yet to show if he can last longer than 


But we felt that he brought | 


vigor and a keen understanding, bound- 
jless industry and enthusiasm, to his 
|task, and have hoped that ere long he| 
|would find himself so completely mas- | 
|ter of his job that he would undertake | 
e radical and far-reaching reorgan- 
ization the situation calls for if we are’ 
conduct this war with even moderate 
ciency. 
It is with genuine regret, therefore, 
we have read the reports of his 
‘appearance before the Senate Commit- 
tee! yesterday, at which, it is true, he 
gave proof of such nimble wit as to 
make it plain that the cross-examining | 
Senators did not bring home anything 


directly to the Secretary. But what is |I 


regrettable is the general attitude of 
‘Mr. Baker. That ‘self-praise goes but 
little ways is an old adage; it was ex- 

ely bad taste for the Secretary to! 


xulting over what the War Depart- 
ment has accomplished. There is noth- 
ing more dangerous in a situation like 
‘this than the old American habit of 
oasting; we are too content with our- 
|selves, as a rule, too sure that we are 
going to accomplish miracles where 
others have failed. Bragging by the | 
War Department )was certainly never | 
more out of place than to-day, when 
the pubhe is pexfectly well aware that | 
{there have been™a number of serious’ 
. |blunders, when American soldiers have 
Remaidvitiecby. wandrads in our canton- | 
I n Vall 
clothing. _ - 
_ Now, it may be that many of these 
blunders were unavoidable, and that the 
‘Secretary is justified in feeling that no 
ether country would have done so well. 
‘It may be that he is correct in saying 
that the army that we have raised in 
nine months’ time is a greater achieve- 
ment than that accomplished by Lord 
Kitchener, but comparisons are odious » 
at best, and many will disagree with 
him. Nevertheless, it scems to us that 
his attitude was altogether unfortunate. 
This is not the time for a Cabinet offi- 
cer in the face of the record to\assume 
an attitude either of self-satisfaction | 
or of defiance. There is still too much | 
to be done, still too much to be proved, ! 
Mr. Baker fittingly to display any | 
her quality than that of humility) 
n the face of the gigantic military 
i 1 confronts the nation. 


As our readers are aware, the Bve-| 
mg Post has had a high opinion of ; 
cretary Baker as an executive of- 
er. It has had no sympathy what- 
er with the demands for his resigna- 

tion which come from newspapers like 
|th Kansas City Star. 


Thus he speaks of having raised a} 
Ee merely large bodies of uniformed |) 
or half-uniformed men under training || 
by men who are in the bulk themselves || 
of the slightest experience. The very 


reat army; but there is no army to-|\ 


[Secretary Baker Has Done 
Well in Raising Our 
Big Army _ 


‘troops that we have sent to France|! 


have had so large a percentage of re- 
‘eruits among them as to make it nec- 
essary to train them from the very be- 
ginning. Now, if yesterday was not the 
time for Mr. Baker to have brought 
out the difficulties of the situation, to 
have dwelt upon the magnitude of the 
tasks rather than applying adjectives 
to what has been achieved, it is at 
least disappointing that there is no 
hint in the press accounts of his hear-. 
ing—which may, of course, do him in- 
justice—of any recognition on his part 
of what the War Department condi- 
tions call for in the way of a radical 
reorganization. In the ‘current New 
Republic Mr. William Hard has set 
forth the situation there with great 


clearness. “Mr. Baker,” he says, “you}. 


aré clever. You can think. Well, act. 
Stop sorting trifles and shuffling gen- 
erals and tinkering, and rebuild your 


| Department.” Te points out that the 


vital defects of the system are the want 
of planning, the total lack of adequate 
organization, and asserts that new 
quartermaster-generals, new chiefs of; 
ordnance and of artillery, will be but} 
victims like their predecessors to the! 
\“horrible disorganization” of the War’! 
| Department. 

| What is our project, he asks; what) 
is our plan, how many men and how 


| 


frotibesatiitide that wondowe Gave || much equipment and for what dates?| 


‘been achieved, and that we should be || 


He asserts that there are no answers! 
jto these questions. The difficulty is 
|that the Administration itself does not 
seem to know, that we hear one day 
that we are to senda million men to; 
France, and the next day that we are! 
‘not to, because food is a more pressing 
matter. Meanwhile, as every one is 
aware who looks underneath the sur- 
face, there grave confusion in 

é Quartermaster’s Department; this 
morning we read of vital supplies being 
dumped upon the meadows for lack of | 
storage space and because of the exist- 
ing railway disorganization. For the 
latter Mr. Baker is, of course, in no 
wise accountable; for the other con- 
ditions he has manfully assumed the 
responsibility. The test that is before 
him is, we repeat, whether he can 
make over his Department while carry- 
ing on the enormous business already 
in hand. Made over it must be. The 
pity of itis that the whole tone of Mr. 


1Srs 


Baker’s testimony is so complacent be- e 2 
x dela v 
eeeo} {us proreny eel 3 ps 


cause so few blunders have been made as 
to make one question whether he even 
realizes what is staring him in th: 
Peace. 


The statement which Secretary of War Baker has just made 
to the Congressional Committee concerning the achievements oi tie 
War Department gives strong grounds for ENCOURAGEMENT, 
COMFORT and PRIDE to the American people. Secretary Baker 
modestly and properly does not take all the credit for the memor- 
able achievement of the nation in raising and traiMing the 
LARGEST army that in all the history of the world has ever been 
raised and trained in so short a time. No individual could accom- 
plish so huge a task by his own genius alone. If the American peo- 
ple were dead-weights on the hands of our leaders, as for example 
the Russians necessarily are in their illiteracy, nothing approaching 
this result could have been obtained. 

But there is one credit which Secretary Baker and the present 
administration can claim especially. The American people were 
just as intelligent and patriotic in the Spanish War, conducted un- 
der a Republican administration, as they are today. They were 
just as capable of aiding in the accomplishment of great results as 
they are today. The tremendous difference in the results accom- 
vlished spring from the efficiency of the administration as a whole, | 
and in some departments, it is painful to say, from a difference in 
patriotism also. There are NO SCANDALS in this war like the 
embalmed beef scandals. There are no scandals like the appoint- 
ments of political favorites at the head of our armies and fleets. 

There has been and there will be no necessity for the bold 

recourse of cutting the cables to prevent our fighting admiral from 
being interfered with by politicians in Weshington. The task of 
the present Secretary of War is ten times as great as the ae of 
waging war with Spain, and it has been borne many, many times 
more successfully. 
One very ee com arison was made by Secretary Baker 
which will please and comfort the fathers and mothers who have 
boys in the service. The death rate of sickness among the boys in 
the Spanish War was three times as great as it is today in our 
forces wherever stationed. It was far greater in our American 
trainine cantonments in the Spanish War, though the War De- 
partment was handling only 272,000 men in the war with Spain and 
the War Department under Mr. Baker is handling 1,428,650 sol- 
diers today. Study these contrasting figures: 

‘The death rate in our forces in the United States, from 
mid-September to the end of December, averaged 7.5 per thou- 
sand, and is slightly less than would have been the death rate 
of men of the same age at home. In 1898, the death rate per 
thousand was 20.14, or nearly three times as great. Our death 
rate in the Army during the year 1916, just before the war, was 
five per thousand. Leaving out the deaths due to measles and 

: its complications, our rate among all troops in the. United 


States, since September 1, has been about two per thousand. 
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————; Thus he speaks of having raised a 


| SECRETARY B 


_ As our readers are aware, the Bve-| : ; ; 
Ws ‘by men who are in the bulk themselves || 


ining Post has had a high opinion of 
Secretary Baker as an executive of- 
if cer. It has had no sympathy what- 

r with the demands for his resigna- 
jtion which come from newspapers like 
e Kansas City Star. We have not 


felt, 9f course, that he had wholly suc- | 


ceeded in demonstrating his ability to 
‘cope, with the almost impossible task 
set him of reorganizing’ the antiquated 
jand hopelessly unbusinesslike War De- 
‘partment while war is on; time has 
yet to show if he can last longer than 
have the numerous War Ministers of 
Europe. But we felt that he brought 
vigor and a keen understanding, bound- 
jless_ industry and enthusiasm, to his 


{task, and have hoped that ere long he! 


he 
(Heed Sia 


would find himself so completely mas- 
|ter of his job that he would undertake 


| the. radical and far-reaching reorgan- | 


jization the situation calls for if we are 
|to conduct this war with even moderate 
ficiency. 


Tt is with genuine regret, therefore, 
‘that we have read the reports of his | 


earance before the Senate Commit- 
t ie! yesterday, at which, it is true, he 
‘gave proof of such nimble wit as to 
make it plain that the cross-examining 
Senators did not bring home anything 
directly to the Secretary. But what is 
regrettable is the general attitude of 
Mr. Baker. That ‘self-praise goes but 
little ways is an old adage; it was ex- 
‘tremely bad taste for the Secretary to 
‘assume the attitude that wonders have 
\been achieved, and that we should be 
exulting over what the War Depart- 
ment has accomplished. There is noth- 
ing more dangerous in a situation like 
than the old American habit of 
boasting; we are too content with our- 
‘Selves, as a rule, too sure that we are 
‘going to accomplish miracles where 
others have failed. Bragging by the 
War Department }was certainly never 
more out of place than to-day, when 
the public is pexfectly well aware. 
| there have been*a number. of serious 
_ jblunders, when American soldiers have 
AW een dyin can 


{Secretary is justified in feeling that no 
[other country would have done so well. 
It may be that he is correct in saying 
that the army that we have raised in 
nine months’ time is a greater achieve- 
ment than that accomplished by Lord 
Kitchener, but comparisons are odious 
at best, and many will disagree with 
|him. Nevertheless, it seems to us that 
his attitude was altogether unfortunate. 
This is not the time for a Cabinet offi- 
cer in the face of the record to\assume 
an attitude either of self-satisfaction 
/or of defiance. here is still-too much 
to be done, still too much to be proved, 
Mr. Baker fittingly to display any 
quality than that of humility 
e of the gigantic military 

I confronts the nation. 


that / 


by hundreds in our canton- ! 


| Treat army; but there is no army to-| 


or half-uniformed men under training 


of the slightest experience. The very 


\iday, merely large bodies of uniformed | 


‘troops that we have sent to France|! 


have had so large a percentage of re- 
‘eruits among them as to make it nec- 
}essary to train them from the very be- 
ginning. Now, if yesterday was not the 
time for Mr. Baker to have brought 
out the difficulties of the situation, to 
have dwelt upon the magnitude of the 
tasks rather than applying adjectives 
to what has been achieved, it is at 
least. disappointing that there is no 
| hint in the press accounts of his hear- 
ing—which may, of course, do him in- 
justice—of any recognition on his part 
of what the War Department condi- 
tions call for in the way of a radical 
reorganization. In the current New 
Republic Mr. William Hard has set 
forth the situation there with great 


aré clever. You can think. Well, act. 
| Stop sorting trifles and shuffling gen- 
erals and tinkering, and rebuild your 
Department.” He points out that the 
vital defects of the system are the want 
of planning, the total lack of adequate 
organization, and asserts that new 


clearness. “Mr. Baker,” he says, “you. : 
just as intelligent and patriotic in the Spanish War, conducted un- 


quartermaster-generals, new chiefs of} 


ordnance and of artillery, will be but 


\“horrible disorganization” of the War 
| Department. 


is our plan, how many men and how 


| to these questions. The difficulty is 
that the Administration itself does not 
seem to know, that we hear one day 
that we are to send a million men to 
France, and the next day that we are 
'not to, because food igs a more pressing 
matter. Meanwhile, as every one is 
} aware who looks underneath the sur- 
| face, there is. confusion in 


grave 


; victims like their predecessors to the! 


What is our project, he asks; what} 


!imuch equipment and for what dates? 
i) He asserts that there are no answers' 


the Quartermaster’s Department; this] 


morning we read of vital supplies being 
dumped upon the meadows for lack of 
'| storage space and because of the exist- 
\|ing railway disorganization. For the 
j| latter Mr. Baker is, of course, in no 


ing on the enormous business already 
in hand. Made over it must be. The 
pity of itis that the whole tone of Mr. 
Baker’s testimony is so complacent be- 
' cause so few blunders have been made as 
to make one question whether he even 
realizes what is staring him in th: 
face. 


i 
i 
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| 


The statement which Secretary of War Baker has just made 
to the Congressional Committee concerning the achievements oi tie 
War Department gives strong grounds for ENCOURAGEMENT, 
COMFORT and PRIDE to the American people. Secretary Baker 
modestly and properly does not take all the credit for the memor, 
able achievement of the nation in raising and traiMing the 
LARGEST army that in all the history of the world has ever been 
raised and trained in so short a time. No individual could accom- 
plish so huge a task by his own genius alone. If the American peo- 
ple were dead-weights on the hands of our leaders, as for example 
the Russians necessarily are in their illiteracy, nothing approaching 
this result could have been obtained. 


But there is one credit which Secretary Baker and the present 
administration can claim especially. The American people were 


mee WLS 
o.E 


as Done 
| 


| 


der a Republican administration, as they are today. They were 
just as capable of aiding in the accomplishment of great results as 
they are today. The tremendous difference in the results accom- 
plished spring from the efficiency of the administration as a woole; | 
and in some departments, it is painful to say, from a difference in 
patriotism also. There are NO SCANDALS in this war like the 
embalmed beef scandals, There are no scandals like the” appoint- 
ments of political favorites at the head of our armies and fleets. 

There has been and there will be no necessity for the bold, 
yecourse of cutting the cables to prevent our fighting admiral from 
being interfered with by politicians in Washington. The task of 
the present Secretary of War is ten times as great as the task of 
waging war with Spain, and it has been borne many, many times 
more successfully. 

One very eae anne com arison was made by Secretary Baker 
which will please and comfort the fathers and mothers who have 
boys in the service. The death rate of sickness among the boys in 
the Spanish War was three times as great as it is today in our 
forces wherever stationed. It was far greater in our American 
trainine cantonments in the Spanish War, though the War De- 
partment was handling only 272,000 men in the war with Spain and 
the War Department under Mr. Baker is handling 1,428,650 sol- 
diers today. Study these contrasting figures: 

‘The death rate in our forces in the United States, from 
mid-September to the end of December, averaged 7.5 per thou- 
sand, and is slightly less than would have been the death rate 
of men of the same age at home. In 1898, the death rate per 
thousand was 20.14, or nearly three times as great. Our death 
rate in the Army during the year 1916, just before the war, was 

. five per thousand. Leaving out the deaths due to measles and 
° its complications, cur rate among all troops in the. United 
States, since September 1, has been about two per thousand. 

The War Department has made mistakes. Of course, it has. 
To err is human. The man who does not make mistakes is the 
man who does nothing. The bigger the task the more mistakes you 
make. You cannot judge men by aty rule of thumb on the mistakes 
they make. It is their batting average that counts. The number of 
questions to be solved and the character of the problems must be 
known before the man can be condemned for a mistake he makes. 

Everything is relative. We cannot judge the efficiency of 
men by comparing the results which they accomplish with Pe | 


= 
Ti 
i 


‘ 1 a former War Department of our own succeeded in doing in 
the Spanish War. We know that we have done infinitely better also 
than our War Department did in the War of 1812 with Creat 
Britain. 

Secretary Baker can well feel satisfied with the results 
achieved by his efficient War Department, and the country must 
feel gratified also, and disposed to say to Mr. Baker: ‘Well done, 


thou good and faithful servant.’’ 


Staff Special 


_ WASHINGTON, Jan. 


effectually knoeked the props from under 
f. 
his enemigs so ay ake} up in the’ expectation | 


cism whi 

that it qui force : 

the wai ove 
' Tn hi 


from the 


estimony ant 
1 


information, half i 


war activities. 


“committee. 


on. the defensive. 


[SS 


Today Baker was on the genha again 


cpetary ; 
oat ructure of net 


eabinet and turn the conduct of | 


tq a | Wie sage i Y ebalition’” cabinet. 

ree lite ‘Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee Thursday, Nabe swered every important charge of delay} 
or inefficiency lai@’against his department, showed just where mis- 
formation and lack of understanding of real | 
conditions had aiMhrted | the judgment’ of committee members, and | 
cleared the air of a lot of doubt and suspicion that has been lugged 
into Washington lately as. to the peadway. we have made in our 


ce 


under fire’’ from the | 


At no time in the whole course of his examination was ; Baker 
He made no attempt to shift responsibility for! 
specific acts on his subordinate bureau chiefs, but willingly ac: | 


-cepted everything that had been done as his own burden andj, 


frankly explained why each thing 
Thruout his examination, 


had been done or not done. 


Baker’s candor and free answers] 


disarmed the hostile members of the committee, who failed utterly | 


to disconcert him or entangle him in arguments. 
were always ready, his explanations full and his understanding of 


His answers | 


all the matters discussed so evidently more thoro than that of his 
questioneers that they were helplesyto pursue the lines of attack | 


laid out. | : 


The outstanding facts developed at } 
the first day’s examination of the 
war secretary were: 

THAT within nine months, the 
army had grown from 9524 to 110,- 
856 officers and from 202,510 to 
1,428, 650 men, most of them raised 
by a selective draft, the most scien- 
tific in the world, but unaccustomed 
to the American people. This was | 
besides: 3004: officers. and 26,120 en- 
listed personnel in the Ordnance De- 
partment and 3900 officers and 82,-| 
120 men in the aviation section. 

THAT the United States Army has | 
the best rifle in the world in the 
modified Springfield. \ 

THAT the Browning machine gun 
officially adopted was admitedly the 
best produced. 

THAT the new American 9.5 gun 
was superior to the French and Brit- 
ish middle heavies. ' 

THAT there has, been no delay in 
getting our army to France because 
of lack of equipment or of arma- 
ment. 

THAT every contingent that has 


gone over has been fully outfitted 
and equipped according to our stand- 
ards, except in so far as certain of 
the last of these units were to be 
equipped’ from supplies held for them 
in France. 

THAT there was absolutely no | 
delay in the production of machine 
guns for our use, but that, instead 
the full productive capacity of every ! 
plant producing any sort of machine 
gun was being utilized while this 
board was deciding on what gun to 


_ | concentrate later production. 


|) THAT ‘instead of waiting for our 
"| own gun shops to produce our own 


"| heavy ordnance we utilized the full 


| productive capacity of private plants 

equipped: to turn out English and 
| French ordnance comparable to our 
inch gun, and also arranged for 
roduction of large amounts of) 


ce in Bogen and French 


SOS eS Se 
THAT there are today sufficient , 
rifles for training purposes at all} 
camps and that the new rifle adopt- 
ed for our army can be supplied 
faster than we can send men to the} 
fighting front. ; 
THAT .on the. ‘“‘base- sorting con- 
tract,’ whereby a private company 
was permitted to gather the scraps 
of cloth from shops manufacturing 
army uniforms. and reclaim old jni- 
forms cast off at camps in order that 
this volume of wool might be reused, 
not 1 cent of profit was*paid to the 


compamy organizing this work andl. 


that as soon as it could be taken 
over by an army organization it- 
self that was done, 

THAT adequate supplies of uni- 
forms and clothing are now being 
received, tho there was unavoidable 
delay in getting certain articles in 
sufficient quantity before cold weath- 
er set in. : 

THAT an adequate supply of am- 
munition for 1918 is “easily in sight.” | 

THAT the War Department has 
refused to lower standards of labor 
in order to speed up production thru 
“sweat shop’? methods, but has in- 
sisted on maintaining proper work- 
ing conditions. 

THAT. many of ihe methods of 
handling’ army contracts.and deter- 
mining standards complained of by | 
| the department's eritics were insti- | 
| tuted purely as temporary measures | 
to meet an emergency, and already || 
have been superceded by well organ- | 


‘were McKellar, 


| the “artillery program of all nations 


in Attempt 

Members of the committee who 
tried their haha at heckling Baker 
New, Wadsworth, 
Frelinghuysen and Weeks. Hach in 


|| turn soon found his own information 
'|so one-sided and meager, or his point 
|| of view on the problems involved so 


restricted, as to gladly give up the 
contest. Baker met each query with 
a@ smile, a quick, emphatic and il- 
luminating answer and then waited, 
apparently eagerly, for the next. 
His whole attitude was one of in- 


viting and welcoming the most de-, 
answers | 


tailed inquiry and his 
showed that he was sure of his own 
position on every point. 

Baker admitted the department 
had changed its standards and de- 
mands in many quarters. 

“But,” he said, “it isn’t inefficiency 
to change one’s mind to get some- 
thing better than you had before. The 
art of war is constantly progressive. 
We have tried to change to meet 
that progress/*and I should call that 
efficiency rather than inefficiency.” 


Results Justified 
Minor Delays 


Regarding previous testimony by 
Ordnance Chief Crozier about, delay 
in obtaining machine guns Baker ex- 
plained that as the war was not upon 
us, we could afford to wait to get the 
best obtainable, in view of the con- 

stantly improving war methods, and 
that the result justified the delay. 

“England and France cauld not 
wait and had to take what they 
could get,’’ he said. 

The fact that America was still in 
the preparatory stage, Baker said, 
was due to the general policy of un- 
preparedness extending over many 
years and the fact that America 
relied upon the word of Germany 
that she would not renew sub- 
marine warfare. 

“There was no delay after April, 
1916,’ said Baker. 

“Wight months after war started 
Kitchener’s army was still drilling in 
top hats and with walking sticks.”’ 

“More has been’ accomplished than 
anybody dared to believe possible.’’ 

Reorganization of the governing 
army departments to fit the vastly. 
expanded military establishment was 
well under way, he added, and army 
men and civilians will be utilized. 

Nearly . $2,000,000,000 had been 
spent by Jan, 1, 1918, for equipment 
by the Quartermaster’s Department 
alone, he said, and the Ordnance De- 
partment had placed contracts worth 
$1,677,000,000. 

Replying to testimony that the 
War Department had rejected offers 
by private individuals, Baker stated 
the Lewis gun was rejected, not out 
of jealousy or prejudice, but because 
the Browning gun was a better gun. 
The offer of the Du Ponts to build at 
government expense a smokeless 
powder plant was rejected, he said, 
because it would have yielded the 
company between $20,000,000 and 
$40,000,000 a year, which he consid- 
| ered excessive,, 


U.S. Makes 


| Powder Cheapest 


The army. and navy are now pro- 
ducing powder at half the price 
charged by the company, he said. 

Baker also testified that American 
military forces had been’ sent ‘tq 
Burope earlier than planned at the 
suggestion of Field Marshal. Joffre 
and the British High Commission. 

The troops sent abroad were 
equipped with all the rifles and artil- 
lery “then deemed necessary,’ but 
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A FINE SHOWING 


In his clear and admirably arranged 
statement to the Senate military 
affairs committee yesterday Secretary 
Baker offered very convincing evi- 
dence that the conduct of the war 
from the army side has been worthy 
the confidence of the American peo- 
ple. He did not attempt the impossi- 
ble and. try toe prove that no mistakes, 
had been made and that no delays’ 
had been encountered. But he said— 
and he backed his assertion with facts. 
and figures—that “the American de- 
mocracy has neither blundered nor 
hesitated, but has actually brought the 
full power of its men and resources 
into completely organized strength, 
against their (the Germans’) military 
machine.” 

It is a fact that none of the Secre- 
tary’s maligners can controvert that 
“no army of similar size in the his- 
tory of the world has ever been 
raised, equipped or trained so quickly.” 
If in that colossal work things have 
not gone along in the forms of perfec- 
tion, the wonder is that more, instead 
of fewer, mistakes have not heen! 
made. Compared with the handling 
of the puny war with Spain, the get- 
ting ready for this contest has been 
a marvel of efficient accomplishment. 

The Secretary rightly lays stress 
upon the recently reorganized War 
Council, ordnance department and 
quartermaster-general’s department. 
At last we have intelligent co-ordi- 
nation of the different elements that 
are to help so materially in the win-, 
ning of the war. Men of ability are| 
brought together in the work and the} 
results will soon justify their selec- 
tion. They are entered upon a tre- 
mendous job, but they realize it, which 
is half the battle, y 

Already the sinister trail of party 
pelitics is appearing in the attempt to 
discredit and undermine Secretary 
Baker. He is feared by the Republi-| 
can bosses, for reasons best known to} 
themselves, and they would rejoice 
with exceeding great joy to see him | 
fail, The cry against him in certain | 
bitterly partisan or interest-controlled | 

| publications is easy to account for. | 
But, though noisy, it is not convincing, 
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a ecretary Defends Equipment Actions at Heated Session— 
|} Scheme to Retain Mr. Eisenman in Department’s Em- 


_ ploy Causes Protests from Committee Members. 


vA _ Hernld Bureau, 
Aig Se _ No. 1,502 H Street, N. W., 
Rive _. Washtiugton, D. C., Friday. 
He Under a constant fire of caustie ques- 
‘tioning from the Senate Military Affairs 
‘| Committee’ Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
‘| War, to-day steadfastly maintained his de- 
fence of the War Department methods in 
conducting war preparations. Slowly and 
Vhs deliberation he answered critical 
‘questions put to him in rapid succession. 
| Always the answer was defensive and 
‘| sometimes almost evasive, Throughout the 
long examination, however, Secretary 
{Baker maintained his poise and air of con- 
| fidence. A 
_ Senator Wadsworth. of New York, 
jcharged Mr. Baker with giving mifitary| 
affairs a “rosy hue” when “the country is 
‘about to enter one of the most critical 
‘periods in its history.’ Even this stern 
charge did not upset Mr. Baker, who 
maintained that his “impression had been 
‘one of assurance, to the people of the 
: United States that every soldier now in 
| France is properly equipped and every sol- 
“dier who can be Sent to I'rance is properly 
, equipped.” 
Again Defends Mr. Pisenman, - 
The old “skeleton” of the Supplies Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defence 
Was taken from “the closet” again by 
Senator McKellar, and for the second time 
Mr. Baker:came to the defence of Charles 
fisénman, chairman, who has been criti- 
cised severely in the testimony for alleged 
favoritism in granting contracts, 
| Senator McKellar began by asking the} 


j 


HWwitness what will happen to the members 
of the Supplies Committee after it is dis- 
organized, 4s Mr. Baker testified it will be. 
| “They will disappear,” answered the Sec- 
retary, “i understand, however, that Mr. 
| Misénman will be taken into the Quarter- 
Master Department by General Goethals.” 
| With his ire aroused, Senator McKellar 
declaredi—"“As.one member of this com- 
,Mittee I wish to go on record as protesting 
‘against the employment or commissioning 
of aa Hisenman by the government.” 

y ‘our statement will be weighed,” re- 


led 
" 


ed Mr. Baker, : 
“The revelations before this committee 

Fe such that I do not. think he should be 
further employed by the government,” in- 
_terjected Senator McKellar, 

: Upholds Clothing Contracts, 

*T have been in fairly-cto8e observation 
of Mr, Bisenman’s Work,” said Mr. Baker, 
| “and I may say that his zeal and desire 
to serve the government have been very 
“patriotic.” 

The Social Welfare Committee, which 
Passes on contracts made for the manu- 
facture of army clothing, also was sub- 
jected to fire. Senator Wadsworth said 
he understood that several New York 
firms of large capital and equipment had} 
hot been allowed to work on army cloth- 
ing by the Social Welfare Committee. 

“That is probably true if they couldn’t 
mect the requirenient of the committee,” 
Mr. Baker said, adding that the hygienic 


Standards set up by this committee must 
be maintained. z } 


| theory,” Mr. Baker said. 
‘zier will change his artillery programme 


nachine guns do you think your state-| 
ment that ‘the rush needs’ 


|| they need,” he said, “he is accurate; if he 
;Means they haven't any he is inaccurate, 


Senator Wadsworth, who was particu- 
larly active in the inquiry to-day, led Mr 
Baker into the field of artillery prepara- 
tion. He stated that testimony already 
offered showed that the Ordnance Depart- 
ment had stopped the manufacture of 
guns for which it had ammunition and 
lad taken up the manufacture of large 
cannon for which it has no ammunition 
and for which no.ammunition is now being 
made in: this country. 

“The artillery programme is a question 
of productive capacity and defence 
“General Cro- 


to conform to the defence theory of Gen- 
eral Pershing wherever the’ productive 
capacity makes it possible.” 
Admits Artillery Shortaze. 
“In view of the shortage of artillery and 


are satisfied | 
is correct?” asked Senator Wadsworth: | 

“Yes, in the sense that every soldier we} 
have in France or we can send to France| 
is equipped either by purchase or, manus} 
facture,” was the reply. : | 

“I was talking with a high officer from 
Camp Upton this morning,” Senator Me- 
Kellar said, ‘‘and he told me his camp had 
no artillery or machine guns.” : 

Mr. Baker smiled. 

“If he means they haven't as Many as 


In that connection I want to say that if 
we had rushed artillery manufacture from 
| April 1, we could. not have by now sup- 
‘plied sufficient artillery for all of the men 
jin camp. By the time we get what we 
,now think we need, we will need more.” 
Clash Over Browning Guns. 

Senator Hitchcock and Mr, Baker be- 
|eame confused over the question of ma+ 
chine guns. Senator Hitchcock, criticis- 


ing the Ordnance Department for delay- 
‘ing the manufacture of machine guns uf- 
'qil the Browning gun was perfected, de- 
|clared his remembrance of the testimony 
|was that there would be no considerable 
| supply of Browning guns until 1919. 

“Oh, quite to the contrary. We will get 
quantity production of Browning guns in 
February,’ answered Mr. Baker. Mr. 
Crowell, Assistant Secretary of War, thes 


veport that Browning guns would be 
manufactured at the rate of 1,000 a day in 
; October, Senator Hitchcock declared this 
conflicted to an “‘astounding” degree with 
the testimony of Genéral Crozier, and Mr. 
| Baker promised to give an authentic re- 
port made for the committee. 

Senator Chamberlain wanted to know 

about the promotion of officers. He said 
that he understood regular army officers 
of recent cla in West Point are re- 
| ceiving commis ns higher than men who 
|had graduated previously. 
) “In time of war seniority is wholly 
possible,’ Mr. Baker said. He explained, 
however, that officers of the peguler 
army transferred to National Army or 
Nationa] Guard units still maintain their 
Status regarding seniority in the regular 
| army despite their temporary assignment 
to other divisions. 

Senators insisted that Mr. Baker's state- 
ment regarding supplies was misleading 
to the country, even though unintentional, 
and gave the public a wrong impression or 
€onditions. Senator Weeks declared it had 
“Tulled the country to sleep.” In response 
to questions Mr. Baker said General 
Pershing is short of motor trucks. 

Shortages in this country below 
mated needs of February 1 he s 2 
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| “Wouldn’t you modify your statement 
that the 


Estimates of Secretary and 
Ordnance Chief Show . 


Wide Variance 


‘Supply Sufficient 
“For Men at Front” 


Shortage in the Camps Is 
Frankly Admitted by 
Cabinet Officer 


By C. W. Gilbert 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—Just before 
the hearing closed to-day Secretary 
Baker placed before the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate, esti- 
mates on the prospective deliveries 
of Browning machine guns, which were 
so much larger than the estimates fur- 
nished a few days ago by General Cro- 
zier that members of the committee ex- 
claimed about them, 

The estimates had just been obtained 
by telephone by the Assistant Secretary | 
of War from General Wheeler, acting 
chief of ordnance, They were placed 
in the hands of Senator Hitchcock, who 
had been asking Mr. Baker questions 
based on the belief arising from Gen- 
eral Crozier’s testimony that the 
Browning gun would not be available 
in quantity until late next fall. 

The. new estimates’ were» not made 
public, but where General Crozier saiu | 
only one-tenth of the guns contracted | 
for would be available by August 1, 
General Wheeler’s figures, according to 
Mr. Hitcheock, showed four times that | 
| many guns by that date and a produc- | 
| tion of Brownings reaching 1,000 guns 
a day by October. 

“< think this is an impossible change 
in the situation,” exclaimed Senator | 
Hitchcock. Secretary Baker could give 
no. explanation as to how the situa-/| 
tion had changed since General Crozier 
had testified. And he was reminded 
that General Wheeler was present 
when General Crozier had been before 
| the committee and had apparently been 
relied upon for information by Gencral 
Crozier. 

Details of Rosy View 
Demanded of Baker 
Mr, Baler was asked by the commit- 
itee to inquire into the matver more 
fully and give the committee details} 
upon which the more rosy view of ma- | 
chine gun prospects was based, | 
| dust before this Mr. Baker had been} 
| testifying on the machine gun deficien- 
| cies and had said some time would have 
been lost in fitting the Lewis, gun fac- | 
tories to make weapons that would 
shoot American ammunition. _ ney 

“But nothing like the delay that has | 
taken place in the case of the “Browning | 
i guns?” asked Senator Hitehcock, 


ig 


| for larger appropriations to prepare for 
| war because he saw 


Secretary, Surprised, 
ould Alter Date 


guns would come in quantity in 
March,” Senator Weeks asked Mr. 
Baker, “if you know that the manu. 
facturers themselves had testified be- 
| fore this committee that they would not 
begin to get guns until April or May?”! 
Mr. Baker seemed surprised and said | 
he would, 

The general manager of the Colt 
Company had testified that his company 
would “begin” to have the Browning 
guns in April. Another manufacturer 
had put the date as May. These two 
concerns are about the only ones, out- 
| side of the-makers cf the Lewis guns, 
| which have had any experience with | 
| manufacturing machine guns in this 
; country. The mystery of the sudden 
timprovement'in the machine gun situa- 
tion will be cleared up when Mr. Baker 
takes the stand to-day. 

The committee succeeded for a mo- 
ment to-day in breaking in upon Mr, 
Baker’s testimony. They seized upon 
his statement yesterday that “the in- 
itial rush needs of the army had been 
supplied.” Mr. Chamberlain wanted 
to know how Mr. Baker could say that, 
in view of the conditions at the can- 
tonments, Mr. Baker said he was 
thinking only of the men sent to 
Trance. The Senators insisted that his 
statement was likely to deceive the 
country and create a false impression 
that conditions were better than they 
were. Mr, Baker maintained his posi- 
tion that there was no camouflage 
about his statement, but that “initial 
rush needs” plainly referred to France. 


Senator Says Nation 
‘Gets False Impression 


| 
| 


Senator Wadsworth said, 
agree with you. The words give the 
country the impression that the situa- 
tion is rosy, that everything jis fine. 
Frankly, J don’t think it is. We are in 
for the greatest crisis the natior has 
ever known. The artillery programme 
is not nearly big enough. Men go to 
France without’ knowing how to use 
rifles or artillery till they get there. 
I don’t eall that meeting rush needs.”- 

That was the nearest the committee 
came to confronting Igr. Baker’s gen- 
eral statements with the specific facts. 

The committee is tired of -the in- 
vestigation and wants to get through. 
There is no especially good crogs-ex- 
aminer on it. It labors under the dis- 
| advantage of not knowing as much of 
the actual truth as the witness dc%s, 


“T don’t | 


and’ the witness is an-unusually alert : 


jand quick-minded man. It is not a 
situation which makes for much more 
than a superficial inquiry. 

The Republican members of the com- 
mittee tried to lead Mr. Baker over 
1916, when Ambassador Gerard was 
warning the Administration of coming 
trouble with Germany and the adminis- 
tration was busy getting itself ro- 
elected on the “kept us out of war” 
basis. Naturally the War Department 
‘was not making preparations for the 
war that has now come. Mr. Baker 
would concede that, in view of what 
had taken place, it would have been 
hetter.to have bought guns in 1916; bar 
he would not concede that any fau 
heswoweer the Administration for not 
foreseeing the war. The favorite answer 
of the executive department head sy 
that it is all the fault of ener 
Congress could. see, said Mr. Ba 3s) 
just as well as he could that there wes 
a big war in Europe. He hadn’t aske 


‘no chance of get- 
ting larger appropriations out of Con- 
gress. ; Ber ; 


(Secretary Baker's. testimony in 


detail—on Page h.) + 
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Under a constant fire of caustic ques- 


Herald Bureau, 


jtioning from the Senate Military Affairs 


| Committee Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 


| War, to-day steadfastly maintained his de- 
fence of the War Department methods in ¢annon for which -it has no ammunition 


| conducting war preparations. Slowly and 
oe deliberation he answered critical 
questions put to him in rapid succession. 


jlong examination, however, 
| Baker maintained his poise and air of con- 


about to enter one of the most critical 
‘periods in its history.” 
charge did not upset Mr. Baker, 
Maintained that his “impression had been 
“one of assurance | to the people of the 
United States that every. soldier now in 
France is properly equipped and every sol- 
dier who can be sent to France is properly 
» equipped.” 

Again Defends Mr, Bisenman, ~ 

| The old “skeleton” of the Supplies Com- 
jmitfee of the Council of National Defence 
Was taken from “the closet” again by 
|Senator McKellar, and for the second time 
Mr. Baker:came to the defence of Charles 
‘Wisenman, chairman, who has been criti- 
‘cised Severely in the testimony for alleged 
favoritism im granting contracts. 

| Senator McKellar began by asking the 


organized, as Mr. Baker testified it will be. 
| “They will disappear,” answered the Sec- 
retary, “I understand, however, that “Mr. 

Hisénman will be taken inte the Quarter- 


| | swith Department by General Goethals.’ | 


_ With his ire aroused, Senator McKellar} 


f 


declared:—"As one member of this com. 
mittee I wish to go on record as protesting 


| sometimes almost evasive, Throughout the 


Even this stern] 
who} 


dinst the employment or commissioning 
' Mr. Hisenman by the sovernment.’’ 
“Your statement will be weighed,” re- 
ied Mr. Baker. ; 

“Phe revelations before this committee 
are such that I do not. think he should be 
further employed by the government,” in- 


terjected Senator McKellar. 
Upholds Clothing Contracts, 
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| eT have been in fairly-close observation 

f “of Mr, Hisenman's work,” said Mr. Baker, 
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h 
firms of large capital and equipment had) 


ing by the Social Welfare Committee. 


“and I may sey that his 
to serve the 
patriotic.” 
The Social Welfare Committee, which 
passés on contracts made for the manu- 
facture of army clothing, also was sub- 
jected to fire. Senator Wadsworth said 
that several New York 


zeal and desire 
government have been very 


& undérstood 


hot been allowed to work on army cloth- 

“That is probably true if they couldn’t 
mect the requirenient of the committee,’” 
Mr. Baker said, adding that the hygienic 
standards set up by this committee must 
be maintained. : 


lhad graduated previously. 
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ecretary Defends Equipment Actions at Heated Session— 
_ Scheme to Retain Mr. Eisenman in Department’s Em- 
. ploy Causes Protests from Committee Members. 


Senator Wadsworth, who was particu- 
larly active in the inquiry to-day, led Mr 
Baker into the field of artillery prepara- 
tion. He stated that testimony already 
offered showed that the Ordnance Depart- 
ment had stopped the manufacture of 
guns for which it had ammunition and 
Gad taken up the manufacture of large 


and for which no.ammunition is now being 
made in: this country. 

“The artillery programme is 2 question 
of productive 


{Always the answer was defensive and | theory,” Mr. Baker said. “General Cro- 


your state- 


ment that ‘the rush needs’ are satisfied 


is correct?” asked Senator Wadsworth. 
“Yes, in the sense that every soldier we 
have in France or we can send to France 
is equipped either by purchase or, manu- 
facture,’ was the reply. . 
“I was talking with a high officer from 


Camp Upton this morning,’? Senator Mc-} 
camp had) 


Kellar said, ‘‘and he told me his 
no artillery or machine guns.” 
Mr. Baker smiled, 


“Tf he means they haven't as many as 


| they need,’ he said, “he is accurate; if he 
;Means they haven't any he is inaccurate. 


In that connection I want to Say that if 
we had rushed artillery manufacture from 
April 1, we could. not have by now sup- 


‘plied sufficient artillery for all of the men 
jin camp. By the time we get what we 
/how think we need, we will need more.” 


Clash Over Browning Guns. 
Senator Hitchcock and Mr, Baker be- 


;came confused over the question of ma+ 
jchine guns. 


Senator Hitchcock, criticis- 
ing the Ordnance Department for delay- 


‘ing the manufacture of machine guns un- 
‘til the Browning gun was perfected, de- 
|clared his remembrance of the testimony 
{was that there would be no considerable 
| supply of Browning guns until 1919. 


“Oh, quite to the contrary. We will get 
quantity production of Browning guns in 
February,’ answered Mr. Baker. Mr. 


report that Browning guns would 
manufactured at the rate of 1,000 a day in 
i October, Senator Hitchcock declared this 
conflicted to an “astounding” degree with 
the testimony of General Crozier, and Mr. 
| Baker promised to give an authentic re- 
port made for the committee. 

Senator Chamberlain wanted to know 
about the promotion of officers. He said 
that he understood regular army officers 
of recent classes in West Point are re- 
ceiving commissions higher than men who 


“In time of war seniority is wholly 

possible,’’ Mr. Baker d. He explained, 
however, that officers of the regular 
army transferred to National Army or 
Nationa] Guard units still maintain their 
Status regarding seniority in the regular 


|army despite their temporary assignment 


to other divisions. 
Senators insisted that Mr. Baker's state- 
ment regarding supplies wus misleading: 
to the country, even though uninte tional, 
and gave the public a wrong impression of 
conditions. Senator Weeks declared it had 
“lulled the country to sleep.”” Tn response 
to questions Mr. Baker said General 
Pershing is short of motor trucks. 
Shortages in this country below esti- 
mated needs of February 1 he summarized 
as follows:—Saddles, 50 per cent: saddle 
blankets, 40 per cent: canteens, 49 per 
cent, with large deficiencies of pistols and 
cartridge belts, as well as small arg 
munition. aa pees 
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Crowell, Assistant Secretary of War, the | 
did some telephoning and brought back a} 
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Conditions Are Good,. 'Baker 
. Baker Again Maintains, 
Despite Senate Criticism 


From Crozier 


About Guns |*: 


Estimates of Secretary and 
Ordnance Chief Show . 


Wide Variance 


‘Supply Sufficient 


| “For Men at Front” 


| testifying on the machine gun deficien- 
| cies and had said some time would have 


Shortage in the Camps Is 
Frankly Admitted by 
Cabinet Officer 


By C. W. Gilbert 


WASHINGTON, Jan, 11.—Just before 
the hearing closed to-day Secretary 
Baker placed before the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate, esti- 
mates on the prospective deliveries 
of Browning machine guns, which were 
so much larger than the estimates fur- 
nished a few days ago by General Cro- 
zier that members of the committee ex- 
claimed about them, 

The estimates had just been obtained 


by telephone by the Assistant Secretary | 


of War from General Wheeler, acting 
chief of ordnance. They were placed 
in the hands of Senator Hitchcoek, who 
had been asking Mr. Baker questions 
based on the belief arising from Gen- 
eral Crozier’s testimony that the 
Browning gun would not be available 
in quantity until late next fall. 

The new estimates’ were not made | 
public, but where General Crozier saiu | 
only one-tenth of the guns contracted 
for would be available by August 1, 
General Wheeler’s figures, according to 
Mr. Hitchcock, showed four times that | 
many guns by that date and a produc- 
tion of Brownings reaching 1,000 guns 
a day by October. ¢ ! 

“< think this is an impossible change 
in the situation,” exclaimed Senator | 
Hitehcock. Secretary Baker could give 
no explanation as to how the situa-| 
tion had changed since General Crozier 
had testified. And he was reminded 
that General Wheeler was present 
when General Crozier had been before 
the committee and had apparently been | 
relied upon for information by General 
Crozier. 


Details of Rosy View 
Demanded of Baker 
Mr. Baker was asked by the commit- 
tee to inquire into the matver more 
fully and give the committee details 
upon which the more rosy view of ma- 


chine gun prospects was based, | 
Just before this Mr. Baker had been 
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been lost in fitting the Lewis, gun fac- 
tories to make weapons that would 
shoot American ammunition. ——* 

“But nothing like the delay that has | 
taken place in the casé of the Browning | 


; guns?” asked Senator Hitchcock. : | 


| would concede that, in view of what 


[he would not concede that any fault 


Secretary, Surprised, | 


| ould Alter Date ave | 


} “Wouldn’t you modify your statement | 
|| that the guns would come in quantity in 
H March,” Senator Weeks asked Mr. 
|| Baker, “if you know that the manu. 
facturers themselves had testified be- 
fore this committee that they would not 
begin to get guns until April or May?” 
Mr. Baker seemed surprised and said 
he would, 

The general manager of the Colt 
Company had testified that his company 
would “begin” to have the Browning 
guns in April. Another manufacturer 
had put the date as May. These two 
concerns are about the only ones, out- 
{side of the-makers cf the Lewis guns, 
| which have had any experience with 
| manufacturing machine guns jin this 
; country. The mystery of the sudden 
‘improvement in the machine gun situa- 


takes the stand to-day. 


ment to-day in breaking jin upon Mr, 
Baker’s testimony. They seized upon 
his statement yesterday that “the in- 
itial rush needs of the army had been 
supplted.” Mr. Chamberlain wanted 
to know how Mr. Baker could say that, 
in view of the conditions at the can- 


tonments, Mr. ‘Baker said he wags 
thinking only of the men sent to 


France, The Senators insisted that his 
statement was likely to deceive the 
country and create a false impression 
that conditions were better than they 
were. Mr. Baker maintained his posi- 
tion that there was no camouflage 
about his statement, but that “initial 
rush needs” plainly referred to France. 


Senator Says Nation 


‘Gets False Impression 


, tion will be cleared up when Mr. Baker | 


| The committee succeeded for a mo- | 


Senator Wadsworth said, “I-don’t 
agree with you. The words give the 
country the impression that the situa- 
tion is rosy, that everything is fine. 
Frankly, J don’t think it is. We are in 
for the greatest crisis the natiom has 
ever known, The artillery programme 
is not nearly big enough. Men go to 
France without’ knowing how to use 
| rifles or artillery till they get there. 
iI don’t call that meeting rush needs.”. 

That was the nearest the committee 
came to confronting gr. Baker’s gen- 
eral statements with the specific facts. 

The committee is tired of the in- 
vestigation and wants to get through. 
There is no especially good cross-ex- | 
aminer on it. It labora under the dis- 
advantage of not knowing as much of 
the actual truth as the witness dc&s, 
and: the witness is an unusually alert . 


|and quick-minded man. It is not a 
situation which makes. for much more 
than a superficial inquiry. 

The Republican members of the com- 
mittee tried to lead Mr. Baker over 
1916, when Ambassador Gerard was 
warning the Administration of coming 
trouble with Germany and the adminis- 
tration was busy getting itself r>- 
elected on the “kept us out of war” 
basis. Naturally the War Department 
'was not making preparations for the 
war that has now come. Mr. Baker 


had taken place, it would have been 
hetter.to have bought guns in 1916, but! 


rested upon the Administration for not 
Frecaine the war. The favorite answer 
of the executive department head is 
that it is all the fault of oneness: 
I Constess could see, said Mr. Bal er, 
just. as well as he could that there he 
a big war in Europe, He hadn t as Ee 1 
for larger appropriations to prepare me 
war because he saw ‘no chance of &€ - 
ting larger appropriations out of Con- 
gress. 5 : 


(Secretary Baker's. testimony in 


detail—on Page 4.) i 


_ ttions: Senaltor Weeks declared: it had 
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. WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—Deficiencies 
‘in ‘army equipment were the subject’ of ; 


Secretary, Unruffled Under. Severe” Cross Ex- 
amination, Surprised When Told His F igures on 
Guns Vary From Those. Given by Ordnance Chief 


sthink supplies are and 


ells 


mae : 
enators 


s 
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4 TePawder Situation Satisfactory 


1. “The situation is satisfactory, ‘and I 
will continue |; 


‘sharp cross-examination of Secretary “adequate,” replied Secretary Baker. 


; Baker 
“mittee to-day. i 

' |For three hours the War Department 
“head was under rapid fire questioning, 


“both from Democrats and Republicans, 


«who ‘frequently by word and gesture} 


lexpressed disapproval of conditions dis- 


‘closed. Sometimes they flatly disagreed |. 


with _the Secretary’s assertions, and 


spointed. to testimony previously heard |5 


.to contradict him. ; : 
“Apparently little ruffled by the vig- 
“orous quizzing, Mr. Baker, (admitting 
‘and further detailing certain shortages, 
sreiterated his formal ‘statement of -yes- 
sterday that ‘supplies are substantially 
adequate for “initial rush needs.” 
Committeemen insisted that his state-} 
«ment was misleading to, the country, 


‘even though unintentional, and gave the 


‘public a wrong impression of eondi- 


“lulled the country to sleep,” 
. Secretary Baker explained that what 
he meant when he spoke of adequate | 
‘supplies was that all troops who go 
fabroad to actual fighting” are and will 
‘be amply equipped. In+ response to 
‘questions, he said General Pershing was | 
short of motor trucks: 

Summarizes Shortages 


i] i i- | 3 ‘i i iplici | haven’t one now,” 
this country, below esti- |) 2nd complained, of-the multiplicity of} 4 
SHORtasee tHAthya ye Me rew and special boards and committees, | 


wmated needs of February 1, he. sum- 
marized as follows: 

Saddles, 50 per cent; saddle blankets, | 
J40 per cent; canteens, 40 per cent; with 
"large deficiencies of pistols and cart 
“ridge belts, as well as small,arms am- | 
_ munition. ; : 

Statements of the Sectetary that 
yquantity production of the new Brown- 
sing machine guns would begin next 
“month were sharply challenged by Sen- 
,ator Hitchcock, who said the Secre- 
*tary’s figures were four times greater 
‘than General Crozier’s, and that the 
«discrepancy was “astounding.” Secre- 
jtary Baker promised further examina- 
+ tion of the differences: : 

Failure. to. prepare for war, was 
‘brought up by Senator Wadsworth, and 
“Secretary Baker insisted that needs for 
“preparedness in 1916 were as obvious 
»to Congress as to the executive branch. 
*iivents since, he conceded, would have 
‘made larger military appropriations | 
“advisable. | 

Mr. Baker left the stand early to at-| 
‘tend a Cabinet meeting. He will be) 
“back to-morrow for further cross-ex- 
‘amination. ine 2 i | 
» A letter modifying his testimony that 
*shoddy.had not been used in navy gar- 
‘ments was received during the day by 
»Chairman. Chamberlain from Paymas- 
‘ter General ‘McGowan, of the navy. 
"When before the committee the rear 
sadmiral said no-shoddy had-been used. 
Through i 
‘testified, he wrote to-day he had found! 
jthat a comparatively small order had 
«been given for overcoats, containing 35 


yper cent “of ‘shoddy, ‘as ‘specified for) 


yarmy garments. by the.supplie 
irulbbeet ne the Council of Nas 
ELORCR NEN Jays auanc nue eee 

i When Secretary Baker’s’examination 
twas ‘resumed. to-day Chairman .Cham 
sberlain said _there were fears fe 
“powder production.” 


before the Senate Military Com- » 
: SOE Ste BES 


investigation since he had} 


Senator Wadsworth asked: about the 
‘Board of Labor Standards, which, testi- | 
-mony has said, has pacifists and Social-. 
‘ists among its members and is requir- 
‘ing new specifications in army cloth 
contracts which will reduce production., 
* “I know their character and: expert 
‘qualifications well,’ said Secretary 
‘Baker in defence of the board.» 
Senator Wadsworth said the board’s 
trequirements were so rigid that pro- 
‘duction of army garments is being de- 
layed, 

. Any delay is slight, Secretary Baker 
said, and the health of factory workers 
4is an. important consideration. 


jf “I must disagree with you that the 


‘delay is* slight,” said’ Senator Wads- 
Svorth: 4 ae aig 
Senator Wadsworth said a witness 


had testified the board’s. contract stand: | 
jards threaten to cause strikes and ze if we could have 


Muire employers to receive labor lead- 
ers. He thought labor agitators would 
Stir up trouble. 
Mr. Baker denied knowledge that any 
considerable number of “contractors 
Were refusing to execute contracts be- 
cause of the new labor standards. 
‘Senator Weeks thought ‘the, board 
had too large and very drastic‘ powers, 
but Mr. Baker contended the board’s 
functions are purely advisory. Chair- 
man Kerstein, he said, was a’ Boston 
pusiness man, Captain Krensi an army 
officer and the third member, Florence 
Kelly, a social welfare worker. 
Senator Weeks challenged’ the state- 


ment that the board was only advisory, 


“Persons with business are passed 
along from corridor’ to corridor and 
building to building trying to find the 
right Federal agency with which to do 
business,” said the Senator. 


Turning to artillery, Senator Wads-|- 


worth assailed the ordnance bureau 
for not continuing’ the manufacture of 
| proceeding with the manufacture of 
American 9.5 guns; none of*which have 
been delivered and whose ammunition 
is not interchangeable with the French. 


Secretary, Baker’ said he thought, but \ 
was not sure, that the department was | 
making the French type, and promised f 


to give further information. 


“There has been no explanation yet! 


‘given the committee,” ‘said’ Senator 
Wadsworth, pounding the table with 
his fist. 

Senator Wadsworth asked whether, in 
view of the shortage of artillery. and 
machine guns, the Secretary’s ‘state- 
ment that there were sufficient sup- 
plies “substantially for. rush heeds” 
was correst. ‘ : 

“Yes, perfectly, as I understand it,” 
said Mr. Baker.. “Our rush needs are 
satisfied.” ~ 7 
. Secretary Chamberlain asked Baker 

ow he could say that when canton- 
ments. were short rifles and machine 
guns and artillery. : 
~.“T mean that we have sufficient for 


the men actually engaged in fighting.” | 


“You mean, then, that there is enough 
for men in France,” said. Senator Mc- 
Kellar. mois 

“Yes,” said the Secretary. 

Enough for Actual Fighting 
“Your statement that we have sub- 
stantially enough gives a wrong. im- 
pression to the country, when we have? 
only enough for men actually in the 


 \fighting, and not for those 
ing,’ ) 5 


2 Senator Wadswo 


aa Perea seas the situation is a rosy one, 


Haste rn tf 


|berla 

|_ “Ihave as 

|\Baker insisted. te . 
iS “The statement leaves the impres- | 
and that we have ali the artillery we 
need,” .said Senator, Wadsworth. “ 
disagrée.. It is not an accurate descrip- 
tion, of the’ situation,” ; ... 5 | 

\ Mr. Baker insisted that his statement, 
regarding adequacy of ordnance for 
“rush needs” was substantially.-correct.. 


| He admitted that ordnance was needed. 


for training men in°camp. Time needed. 
to train. men in France, he. said, will | 
give time to increase ‘ordnance sup- 
plies. Ar 4 4 
Senator;.Weeks cited the. general’ 
fordnance ~ shortage, at..Camp_ Bowie, 
Texas, (testified to by , Major ‘General 
Greble, commandant, *— 0 
} Shortagei Corrected . - 
“You. have given the impression’ that 
every camp has enough rifles,” Senator 
Weeks observed. “How can you con-. 
form that to the statement that there } 


are. mo requirements of artillery?” e 

“T didn’t. make that. statement,” said 
Mri Baker. : 

“You gave that impression.” 

“I said ‘initial rush needs’ are filled,” 
explained Mr, Baker. 

“But, you ought to define your state- 
ment; it gives the country the impres- 
sion that every need in the camps is 
/supplied,” said Mr. Weeks. 
| Mr. Baker said rifle shortages since 
'General Greble reported had been sub- 
| Stantially, corrected. ; 

“Tt would have/been very fortunate 
gotten machine guns 

| Sooner,”-he added. Z 

* “Ts there any reason why 1,200 should 

be held in storage?” asked Senator 

Hitchcock, referring to testimony by 

General,Crozier to that effect, 

“T didn’t know that,” said Mx, Baker, 

Reverting to delays in machine-gun 
deliveries, Senator Hitchcock deplored 


tardy contracts for Lewis guns and Mr. | 


Baker rejoinéd that a large production 
of Browning guns would begin ‘in Feb- 
xuary. 3 j 
This aroused ‘Senator Hitchcock, 
“That isn’t so,” he retored sharply, 
slapping -his hands. together at ‘the 
Secretary. “We won’t have a large 
quantity before 1919 in actual use.’ We 


“We have nine,” Mr, Baker suggest- 
_ed, smiling. Seriously, he added that 
production.was being speeded up and 
| that his latest information was that 
quantity production of the Browning 
guns would begin“in February. « - 

Senators Hitzhcock and Weeks both 
| called the Secretary’s attention to testi- 
mony of General Crozier and manu- 


French 240-millimetre guns, instead of \faeturers given contracts for the Brown- | Plied. 


ing gun that production in quantity 
would not begin before April, 

Such testimony, Secretary Baker con- 
ceded, would be most reliable. 

Secretary Baker’s formal statement? 
SM yesterday regarding army prepared-, 
nWss, Senator Weeks declared, would! 
; “ukkinitéentionalty mislead‘ the country.” 
“Phe country,’ said the Senator, 
+ “should not be lulled to sleep by a 
general statement of facts that do not 
|L@xist.”? 23) ‘ : 
|; During’ the rapid cross-questioning 
| ‘the Secretary was apparently’ serene, | 
| puffing’a cigar and answering all’ ques-| 
tions calmly, ! 

Secretary Baker said he “not. sur- 
| prised” at\the machine-gun shortage 
reported at Camp Bowie, in view of the 
general machine-gun situation, -Sena- 
tor Weeks said that witnesses declare 
machine-gun ‘units are “practically 
throwing, their time away” by not hay- 
ing guns for practice... 

“T thinks you should give..this your 
immediaterxand earnest atention,” Sen- 
ater Weéks said>. — - ne 

Reyeals Other Shortages 


Secretary Baker’ added that on Jan- 
uary 5 there was#a‘deficiency of 50 per 
cent in saddles, 40 per cent in saddle 
blankets; plenty of horses are on hand, 
but there is a small] shortage of mules; 
canteens are about 40 per cent short 
of February*1-needs; small arms am- 


| placed on a salary with the reorgan- 


| yelopments. in this committee regard- 


| estimates showed that July 1 deliveries 


s i 
training units-ate not in th 
jdo not need rolling kitchens. I have 
not had one single complaint regara- 
ing food.’ marigys hs 

“When ‘are ;these camps going to 
have all the supplies they, need?” Sen- 
ator Weeks demanded, pounding his 
fist on ,the table. ; 

“No comprehensive answer can be 
given to that,” Mr. Baker replied, ad-. 
Ging that he would give a detailed fore- 
cas ey Re : p : 
Returning to the question of pur- 
chases) by the -supplies committee of 
the Council of National Defence, Ste- 
retary Baker said: 

“The process is being stopped, and I 
think it is stopped now.” 

“What becomes of the committee?” 
asked Senator McKellar, j 

“Tt will disappear,” replied Mr. 
Baker, adding that Vice-Chairman 
Eisenman will’ be commissioned or 


ized quartermaster general’s office. 
| Eisenman Denounced 


“T want to protest against employ- 
ment of Mr. Hisenman because of de- 


ing Mr. Eisenman and Mr. Kaplan,” 
said ‘the Senator. “While Mr, Eisen- 
man may be equipped, the revelations 
before this committee, in’my opinion, 
show that Mr. Eisenman should not be 
vetained in any capacity.” : | 
Secretary Baker, in reply, praised 
Mr. Eisenman, his business enterprise | 
and judgment. 
'“T indorse everything I know he has. 
done,” said Baker, adding that Eisen- 
man had saved the government many 
millions of dollars. He promised to 
study the. committee’s testimony re- 
garding Eisenman’s services. 
_, When asked by Senator Wadsworth 
if, in view of the war situation, he re- 
garded. the 1916 army estimates too |} 
small, Secretary Baker replied: 
_ “In view of what has happened since 
it would haye been wiser for them to. 
have. been much larger.” He recalled 
that Congress reduced ‘some items. 
“Shouldn’t Congress have been asked 
to.give more money?” demanded Sen- 
ator Wadsworth, pounding the table, | 


| Séeretary Baker reiterated that events | 


would have 
tions. 

“Did the War Department make vig- 
orous recommendations in 1916 for in- 
crease of our whole programme?” 
asked Mr. Wadsworth, ~ } 

* sCongress Also Blamed 

Secretary Baker replied: 

.. “As' I see it now it would have been 
better to have asked larger appropria- 


justified larger appropria- 


tions.’ “But in: 1916 “conditions: were “ag: 
obvious to you as to us.” 

“Searcely so, you had the military in- 
formation,” Senator Wadsworth  re- 


,_ Senator Hitchcock again brought up 
‘the machine gin question and* pointed 
out that the War Department’s latest 


of Browning guns will be four times: 
larger than General Crozier’s estimates 
given the committee. 

“This is astonishing, impossible and 
entirely out of joint with contract de- 
livery specifications,” said Senator 
Hitchcock, “I would like the deprep-' 
aney explained.” 

Mr. Baker said that more factory 
facNities have been secured. i 

“No, that is not possible,’ Mr, Hitch- 
cock replied. “All factories equipped 
‘to make machine guns have ben given 
contracts.” v Pos esl-e'sH48 

Secretary Baker. said the new figures 
he had secured. by, telephone were of 
“prospective deliveries” and said he 
had no personal:knowledge of the con- 
flict between, his and General Crozier’s 
estimate, eke 

“Gneral Crozier'ssaid he couldn’t 
hope for orte-tenth of deliveries under 
contracts before August 19,” Senator 
Hitchcock insisted. ’ ' 
| Myr. Baker’s examination was not con- 
cluded to-day and, because he desired 
to attend a cabinet meeting, the com- 
mittee adjourned until to-morrow. VE 

a 


munition is short, , with production} 


increasing, and. motor vehicles are 


a Jae. 
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So i eee eee -— In a matter like making war there can | Mr. Baker has Beg Ay 
Mr. Baker’s T. estimony he no miracles. “Before taking office and i testimony an ‘entire 
Washington dispatches have empha- for a long while after taking office the | < of view.» This con®” 
pes thé fact that in his appearances be- Secretary of War seemed to adhere to] in the answer to t 

re the Senate Committee on Military Mr. Bryan’s belief that 1,000,000 men | not he was satisfied 
ie Secretary Baker made a clever would spring to arms within twenty-four | erals Sharpe and 
witness. It may be conceded that he hours after war was declared. ‘Down to| under the circumstj 
showed considerable finesse in meeting’ the day when the declaration cf war was | that possibly coull 
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ie. Too Much for One Man? 
Quormrany BAKER’S sense of humor 
WO must be deficient or he would never 
have given it as a reason for opposing the 
creation of a Secretary of Munitions that 
the job was too big for one man. For 
‘under the existing arrangements, and even 
under the plan of reorganization which he 
ou tlined to the Senate investigating com- 
x ittee on: Saturday, Mr. Baker was and 
wi iil remain the one man in whose hands 
Bae the final responsibility for the 
discharge of the greater part. of the func- 
tions which would be confided to a, Secre- 
tary of Munitions.. Not only is this the 
case, but the Secretary of War is charged 
With the raising and training of the armies 
‘that are being sent to Hurope, the pro- 
vision and transportation of supplies and 
the ‘other manifold duties of the War De- 
‘partment. Why he should imagine that 
the labor that would be imposed upon a 
‘Secretary of Munitions would be greater 
than that under which he is now strug- 
gling is one of those) things which mem- 
“bers of Congress will want to find out. 
from present indications, the Senators 
now engaged in inv estigating the methods 
adopted in the war preparations are deter- 
‘mined to find this_out for themselves and 
are not disposed to take Mr. Baker’s word 
for it that he is capable of accomplishing 
efficiently and satisfactorily not only nearly 
that would be expected of a munitions 
“thee but a great deal more besides. Of 
course, it is only fair to remember that a 
etary ‘of Munitions would have to look 
poe the arms and ammunition for the 
Vy as well as for the army and for the 
craft corps that is being created, but the 
uct remains that the needs of the army 
Me by far the greatest, and it is in meet- 
ang these army needs that the major part 
. existing delays and deficiencies has 
eee “experienced. The weight of expert 
opinion at Washington appears to be de- 
idedly against Mr. Baker's view of how 
“t eo present emergency can be best met, 
and there are indications that in this in- 


mee Congress will break its rule of de: | 


ast 
artine “to the judgment of the President 


and his Cabinet as to ways and means and | 
that it will cut the tangle of red tape and 


circumlocution which has retarded the pro- 
duction of munitions by putting the power 
and responsibility for this department of 
war work upon shoulders unincumbered 
with other duties. 


and deflecting charges of inefficiency, im 
minimizing delinquencies in organization 
and preparation. 
he gave was that of Jawyer-like adroit- 
_ness in bolstering up a dubious case. 

But this is the sort of an impression 
that Mr. Baker could least afford to make. 
The present is no time for window dress- 
ing, for putting the most cheerful face 
‘possible on disquieting appearances, tor 


The general impression 


made he was unwilling to go on record | 
as favoring the creation of a real army 
or of passing a universal service law. 
Although Ambassador Gerard must have 
informed Washington many months be- 
fore of the Kaiser’s threats against the 
United States—of the German govern- 
ment’s purpose to setile with us when the 
opportunity should offer—no genuine | 
preparations for defence were made. 


handing out to the public that “reassur- 


There was much delay in starting We! 


ance” which it is wrongly supposed to be Preparations even aiter/war came. We’! 


seeking. The public wants knowledge, 
not “reassurance.” It prefers the truth, | 
even though it may be unpalatable, to an 
optimistic version of the truth. By light- 
heartedly representing the work of the 
War Department as a marvel of intelli- 
gent management, as all that could have 
been expected under the circumstances, 
the Secretary has repelled public sym- 
pathy. He has also seriously impaired 
the reputation which he had built up as 
aman who was modestly and earnestly 
striving to rise to the height of the great 
responsibilities thrust on him, and who ap 
parently realized how much more woul 
have to be accomplished before the Wa: 
Department would be really up to its task 
There was no modesty in the claims 
which Mr. Baker put forth on the wit- 
ness stand. There was no proper sense 
manifested by him of shortcomings, 
past and__present.. -And--that.was un- 
fortunate. The country did not expect 
Mr. Baker to be a miracle man. It real- 
ized dimly the vast handicaps under which | praise. And for “much of it there was 
he has been obliged to work. It sensed | Only a very dubious justification. 
in a vague way the utter insufficiency of | Many Senators challenged, for instance, 
the old regular army organization. It] the Secretary's claim that the “initial 


responsible for the present Enger eyelOD | 
ment of our military strength it would 
kave been much more becoming on Mr. 


present military situation, 


years ago. 

In a great national crisis every man 
charged with leadership can afford to be} 
2. little humble. No American statesman 
ever showed more humility than Lincoln, 
who feared praise more than’ he feared 
blame (and certainly got a great deal 
more blame than he ever got praise). A 


self. But Mr. Baker’s testimony before | 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee |. 
was an almost continuous burst of self- | 


i 


man of large calibre rarely praises him- |! 


Jem. 


optimism carried 
If the 


delusio 


erals was the “best 
done,” then the wo 


n. 


ment as a whole i 
If that be t 
stands alone among 
For there is no ot 


cism. 


has been able to giy 
proval to the worl 
ment. 
The country has 
are paying to-day the penalties of that , faith in Mr. Baker’ 
negligence, and as one of the men most | his comprehension a 
His testimon: 


y 
t] 


committee could not 


knew that the two years granted us for | Tush needs 6f the army have been satis- 
preparation for war—the two years from | fied.” This statement was subsequently 
May, 1915, when the Lusitania was sunk, Modified so as to cover only the initial 
to. April, 1917, when war was declared— Yush needs of the forces in France. But 
had been practically wasted, so far as how have those rush needs been covered? } 
the development of an army was con- The forces in France, as The Tribune’s | 
cerned. It was disposed to be charitable;. Tepresentatives there have shown, are! 
it would have given a full measure of Short of all kinds of equipment and sup- 
charity and of sympathy to a Secretary Plies. They are dependent on the French 
who was willing on the stand to confess for heavy guns, field guns, automatic 
inadequacy in achievement, to admit| rifles, bombs, airplanes and gasolene, 
frankly the errors of the past and the! They are borrowing gas masks from the| 
‘bungling of the present and to promise to! British. They are relying on French 
profit to the full by the lessons of our ‘Jabor behind the lines. They are short} 
unhappy experiences. on auto trucks and even on commissary 

That would have been a broad-minded | supplies. If. the initial rush needs of the 
and ingratiating attitude to take. It| army in France have been met at all, they 
would have disarmed criticism and in-! have been met by drawing on the re- 
spired confidence. _But Mr. Baker seemed | Sources of our allies to an extraordinary 
to think that even a cautious admission of | degree. That is not a means of satisfying | 
§nefficiency—inefficiency almost inevitable’ them which reflects much glory on the | 
under the cireumstances—would alarm the} War Department. It is itself a measure 
country. For the sake of “reassuring”| cf needs of our army in France which 
the public he preferred to champion the| Still exist and are still great, and our 
“miracle man” theory—a theory which) large scale borrowing should put us in a 
breaks down wherever it is subjected Ee ae of mind to make free and frank 
the rude test of reality. acknowledgment of our indebtedness to 


ithe ordnance and supply depart chi. of 
| other governments. 


ri stork Gribune 


instead of | armor. 
waving it off with the apniehily: generality | persist in a War De 
that the United States would be in better cherishes the dangeré 
shape to-day if it had begun real military record of military ad 
preparation as long as ten or a dozen has been psec | fi 


Peea of the easy 
Baker’s part if he had admitted on the characterized it. 


It 
stand his own share of the blame for the! when one is just beg 


How long ¢ 
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Too Much for One Man? 
QECRETARY, BAKER'S sense of humor 
pmust be deficient or he would never 
have given it as a reason for opposing the 
creation of a Secretary of Munitions that 
the job was too big for one man. Yor 
under the existing arrangements, and even 
under the plan of reorganization which he 
outlined to the Senate investigating com- 
mittee on’ Saturday, Mr. Baker was and 
will remain the one man in whose hands 
is 1 Placed the final responsibility for the 
d charge of the greater part. of the func- 
ions which would be confided to a. Secre- 
tary of Munitions. Not only is this the 
case, but the Secretary of War is charged 
with the raising and training of the armies 
; that are being sent to Hurope, the pro- 
vision and transportation of supplies and- 
‘the other manifold duties of the War De- 
‘partment. Why he should imagine that 
the labor that would be imposed upon a 
“Secretary of Munitions would be greater 
‘than that under which he is now strug- 
gling is one of those) things which mem- 

‘bers of Congress will want to find out. 
From present indications, the Senators 
now engaged in investigating the methods 
adopted in the war preparations are deter- 
‘mined to find this_out for themselves and 
are not disposed to take Mr. Baker’s word 
tor it that he is capable of accomplishing 
efficiently and satisfactorily not only nearly 
“all that would be expected of a munitions 
“chief, but a great deal more besides. Of 
ee. urse, it is only fair to remember that a 
“Secretary ‘of Munitions would have to look 
ter the arms and ammunition for the 
“navy as well as for the army and for the 
‘aircraft corps that is being created, but the 
cs remains that the needs OFF the army 
e by far the greatest, and it is in meet- 
ing, these army needs that the major part 
_ existing delays and deficiencies has 
Deen ‘experienced, The weight of expert 
opinion at Washington appears to be de- 
aM against Mr. Baker’s view of how 
the present emergency can be best met, 
and there are indications that in this in- 
stance Congress will break its rule of de- | 
ferrine® to the judgment of the President | 
and his Cabinet as to ways and means and | 
that it will cut the tangle of red tape and | 
circumlocution which has retarded the pro- | 
duction of munitions by putting the power 
and responsibility for this department of 
war work upon shoulders unincumbered 

with other duties, 


ee eiadadl 


“Mr. Baker's Te estimony 


Ina matter like making war there can | 
|he no miracles. 


Washington dispatches have asia for a long while after taking office the 


sized thé fact that in his appearances be- * 


Secretary of War seemed to adhere to 


fore the Senate Committee on Military Mr. Bryan’s belief that 1,000,000 men 
Affairs Secretary Baker made a clever would spring to arms within twenty-four 


witness. 


It may be conceded: that he hours after war was declared. ‘Down to 


showed considerable finesse in meeting/the day when the declaration cf war was 


and deflecting charges of inefficiency, in 
minimizing delinquencies in organization 
The general impression 
he gave was that of lawyer-like adroit- 


and preparation. 


ness in bolstering up a dubious case. 


But this is the sort of an impression 
that Mr. Baker could least afford to make. 
The present is no time for window dress- 
ing, for putting the most cheerful face 
‘possible on disquieting appearances, tor 
handing out to the public that “reassur- 
ance” which it is wrongly supposed to be ! 
The public wants knowledge, 
It prefers the truth, 
even though it may be unpalatable, to an 
By light- 
heartedly .representing the work of the © 
War Department as a marvel of intelli- 
gent management, as all that could have 


seeking. 
not “reassurance.” 


optimistic version of the truth. 


been expected under the circumstances, 


the Secretary has repelled public sym- 


pathy. He has also seriously impaired 
the reputation which he had built up as 
a man who was modestly and earnestly 
striving to rise to the height of the great 
responsibilities thrust on him, and who ap 
parently realized how much more wouk 
have to be accomplished before the Wa: 
Department would be really up to its task 

‘There was no modesty in the claims 
which Mr. Baker put forth on the wit- 
ness stand. There was no proper sense 
manifested by him of shortcomings, 
past and -present.: And- that..was ‘un- 
fortunate. The country did not expect * 
Mr. Baker to be a miracle man. It real- 
ized dimly the vast handicaps under which 
he has been obliged to work. It. sensed 


in a vague way the utter insufficiency of | 
Tt} the Secretary’s claim that the “initial 


the old regular army organization. 
knew that the two years granted us for 


preparation for war—the two years from | fied.” 


May, 1915, when the Lusitania was sunk, 
to: April, 1917, when war was declared— 
had been practically wasted, so far as 
the development of an army was con- 
cerned. It was disposed to be charitable; 
it would have given a full measure of 
charity and of sympathy to a Secretary 
who was willing on the stand to confess 
inadequacy in achievement, 
frankly the errors of the past and the 


‘bungling of the present and to promise to| 
'Jabor behind the lines. 


profit to the full by the lessons of our 
unhappy experiences. 

That would have been a broad-minded 
and ingratiating attitude to take. It 
would have disarmed criticism and in-' 
spired confidence. But Mr. Baker seemed | 


to» admit | 


to think that.eyen a cautious admission of 
inefficiency—inefficiency almost inevitable, 


under the cireumstances—would alarm the) War Department. 


country. 


made he was unwilling to go on’ record | 


as favoring the creation of a real army. 


i 


i 


i} 


or of passing a universal service law. 


Although Ambassador Gerard must have 
informed Washington many months be- 
fore of the Kaiser’s threats against the 
United States—of the German govern- 
ment’s purpose to settle with us when the 
opportunity should offer—no genuine | 
preparations for defence were made. | 
There was much delay in starting such 
preparations even after’war came. We! 


Before taking office and { Porn an ‘eatirely too. 


of view. + 


erals Sharpe and Crozier: “Ye 
under the circumstances they did the best. 
that possibly could be done.” Here is 
optimism carried to the extreme of self- 
; delusion. If the work of these two gen- 
erals was the “best that possibly could be 
done,” then the work of the War Depart- 
ment as a whole is beyond mortal criti- 
cism. If that be true, the United States 
stands alone among the nations at war. 
For there is no other belligerent which 
has been able to give so sweeping an ap- 
proval to the work of its War Depart- 
ment. 

The country has had a large degree of 


are paying to-day the penalties of that , faith in Mr. Baker’s good judgment and 
negligence, and as one of the men ane his comprehension of the military prob- 


responsible for the present underdevelop- 
rig of our military strength it would 

ave been much more becoming on Mr, 
Baker’s part if he had admitted on the 
stand his own share of the blame for the 
present military situation, instead of 
waving it off with the sprightly generality 
that the United States would be in better 
shape to-day if it had begun real military 
preparation as long as ten or a awe 
years ago. 

In a great national crisis every man 
charged with leadership can afford to be| 
2 little humble. No American statesman 
ever showed more humility than Lincoln, 
who feared praise more than’ he feared 
blame (and certainly got a great deal 
more blame than he ever got praise). A 
man of large calibre rarely praises him- 
self. But Mr. Baker’s testimony before | 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee | 


was an almost continuous burst of self-| 


praise. And for much of it there was 
only a very dubious justification. 
Many Senators challenged, for instance, 


rush needs of the army have been satis- 
This statement was subsequently 
modified so as to cover only the initial 
rush needs of the forces in France. But 


how have those rush needs been covered? } 
‘The forces in France, as The Tribune’s 
are | 


representatives there have shown, 
short of all kinds of equipment and sup- 
plies. They are dependent on the French 
for heavy guns, field guns, automatic} 
rifles, bombs, airplanes and gasolene, 
They are borrowing gas masks from the | 
British. They are relying on French | 
They are short 
on auto trucks and even on commissary 
supplies, If. the initial rush needs of the 
army in France have been met at all, they 
have been met by drawing on the re- 
sources of our alles to an extraordinary 


| 
i 


a 


| degree. That is not a means of satisfying | 
them which reflects much glory on the} 
It is itself a measure) 


For the sake of “reassuring”| Cf heeds of our army in France which 


lem. His testimony before the Senate | 
committee could not but shake that faith, | 
because of the easy self-sufficiency which | 
characterized it. It is unwise to boast 
when one is just beginning to put on his 
armor. How long can public confidence 
persist in a War Department head who 
cherishes the dangerous illusion that our 
record of military accomplishment so far 


thas been practically Eaigiess | 


= 
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the public he preferred to champion the| Still exist and are still great, and our 

“miracle man” theory—a theory which| large scale borrowing should put us in a 

breaks down wherever it is subjected Bi frame of mind to make free and frank 

the rude test of reality. acknowledgement of our indebtedness to 
ithe ordnance and supply denen cote of 
; other governments. ~ ; 


: RD, THINGS.” 
"Secretary ‘Baker has not convinced 
the members of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs that his compla- 
cent satisfaction with the present con- 
ditions and management of War De- 
partment business is warranted by the 
facts. The committee fears that the 
Secretary's testimony has given the 
country a false impression of the effi- 
ciency of department methods and of 
the degree of success attained in sup- 
plying the army with elething and 
munitions. 

The country has sources of informa- 
tion quite apart from the Secretary’s 
statements before the committee. Men} 
of affairs who have spent weary weeks 
in Washingtoi trying to do business 
with the Government, official and vol- 
unteer workers in war service, persons 
having knowledge of conditions at 
‘Washington and in the camps, do not 
Share Mr, Baxur’s contented optimism. 
There are reports of a feeling of gloom | 
and apprehension at the capital, of a 
feeling that the business of preparing 
for war is.not under competent man- 
agement and direction; and there is a 
pervading fear that calamities and 
nationa} humiliation will be the penal- 
ties of administrative incapacity to 
make good and effective use of the 
vast stims Congress and the people. 
have provided. 

Senater McKELLaR asked Secretary 
Baker on Saturday whether he would 
not faver “one strong man to drive 
“things, to conduct the purchases 
“and see that equipment was pro- 
“vided.” This was the Seeretary’s 
reply: “If you are omniscient and 
“have an omnipotent man to run 
“things, you have the ideal.” This 
answer might be objected to as not re- 
sponsive and not informing, but it was 
characteristic. The matter is not to 
be passed thus lightly by. It is a 
Brave ome, grave beyond measure, tor| 
it involves the safety and effective- 
ness of American armies in the field, 
it involves the honor and good name 
of the country, whose resources of 
men and money have been pledged by 
the President to the support of the| 
cause We are fighting for, We Daye | 
promised our aid to countries already 
employing all their resources and 
under a. strain of giant effort and sac- 


"The gtmosphere of self-satistaction 


am | with which authority at Washington 
STRONG MAN TO DRIVE! 


surrounds | itself does not extend over 
the whole country. The people are 
anxious, growing more anxious. They 
are not to be put off with the easy in- 


solence of observations about omnis- 


cience and omnipotence. There will 
‘pe an awakening at the eapital when 
they begin to ask, “ Why, in all these 
“months and with all this money, 
*have you not made us ready for 
“ war’? They will demand an answer. 
What stands in the way of the nam- 
ing of mee “one strong man to drive 
things 72 “Not the national welfare 


and ease: not the need and pakeront 
of the ¢ause we serve. : 
far ctr a) 


rifice we have not yet been called io) 


bear.. We can fail them, we can fall 
short, enly at the cost of such shame 
and humiliation as the American peo- 
ple are not used to endure. Our re- 
‘sources are very great, of men we 
have millions, but what does all that 
avail if eur money is not spent to 
make soldiers of our men? The need 
presses, the war will not wait. There 
is a new and unmistakable anxiety in 
the words and ‘the tones of our allies 


Hy 


pretend to know whether it is necessary or not. But 


e, b 
<a ‘Senatorial eveond is not ne of them, 
as the War Department is conc ned, 

Tf a single tangible, illum: 
ef the grand ing pm 


ating fact has come out 
Pere not heard of it. 
Cross purposesf wet Aeroned into one of the fine 
arts during th it{uiry. hi hie nvestigators were on 
the hunery scent of a sc udal’ They got nowhere. 
‘They had prepared no -scientific line ray induiry, They | 
asked casual questions, fired shotsvin/the air blindly, in 
the hope of hitting somet! ngy au here was- neither an 
Untermy: er or a Brandes Among them, and they.ctaad 


‘| now almost at the end of the. road, worn, puzzled 


and baffled. 
With -his inquisitors in the mood and assuming 


| the role of public prosecutors, it was surely not the 


duty of Secretary of War Baker to undertake a frank, 
earnest, candid discussion of the actual conditions in his 
department; he would have been foolish-to have done 
so. He acted as a witness for the defense, admitting 
nothing, advancing nothing, “covering up” in so skillful 
a manner that the Senators found it unprofitable to 
fence with him. To re-enforce an inscrutable eye he | 
had a cigar smoke-screen and a temper that was armor- 
plated. He made no attempt to “score;” and he came 
through the ordeal unscathed, 

Out of the fog that has become thicker, rather 
than thinner, as the result of the Congressional airing, 
one impression of positive detriment is sweeping over 
the country—that red tape is still enthroned in Wash- 
ington, that our war routineers have learned nothing, 
that we are going to be intolerably slow in getting our 
forces to the fighting front, 

Mr. Baker might have said he had tracked red 
tape to its lair and intended to strangle it. But he 
didn’t, THe did not have the courage to make the ad- 
mission. 

He did not make it clear that the reorganization 
of the War Department was going to be thorough- 
going. He made it all appear too casual, too much 
a matter of detail.: 

HE GAVE NO INSPIRATION FOR THE 
FUTURE. He was mainly concerned in portraying the 
immensity of his task, and in defending his subordi- 
nates. He let the bad impression remain that he was | 
still Spe ese trifles and shuffling generals and tinker- 
ing,” of making a feeble compromise with red tape, 
instead of fighting to slaughter it, 

On top of all this, comes the announcement that 
the administration will oppose the creation of a min- 
istry of munitions, which most expert observers, citing 
the example of England and France, declare to he the | 
one great reformation which must come, We do not 


if the administration, as the result of public pressure 
and agitation in the next few months, finally decides 
‘that a ministry of munitions is required—what will be 
the effect on the country? Will it then be possible to 
prevent a radical upheaval in Washington? 


Jnprepared Army 


,000 Miles Away 


<peditionary Force in France Ill Shod, [il 
Equipped, Still Borrowing Stores, Guns 
and Ammunition from Allies---Break- 
_ down in Supply Service from Washington 
to American Sector Abroad. 
. | 
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as (NOTE—Caspar Whitney, traveler, writer, explorer and one of 
‘the best-known war correspondents in the world, was a member of 
the Hoover Commission*for Relief in Belgium until the United States 
went to war with Germany. In December last he joined the staff of 
the New York Tribune and went to France as general correspondent. 
He was so affected by conditions there that on his own initiative he 
_returned to bring to the American people an uncensored message that 


“wo d it. This is the first of several articles. The purpose of 


By CASPAR WHITNEY. 


Written for the New York Tribune and The Washington Herald. 


- I have come back from France so impressed by the gravity of the 
‘Situation, for us, for our allies, that I do not restrain the patriotic 
fervor which ‘swerves me to plain speaking, in the hope that our 
people may the more quickly comprehend the conditions on which 
‘the timely recommendations of the House Commission are founded, 
and understand the imperative need— 

For supporting the President and Congress in the en- 
- deavor to eliminate bungling in our war preparations; 
é For insisting upon the replacement of incompetence and 
red tape with efficieney and clear vision in the main arteries 
of our war-making machine; 
For trying to realize to the full the depth of their own 
responsibility for this hour of disquieting revelations. } 


It is helpful to recall that two years ago Gen. Leonard Wood told 
a Congressional investigating committee, quite as frankly as has 
Col. House, of the deficiencies in guns, equipment and supplies of all 
“kinds—only to fall victim to the politicians who could not bear the 
“truth, and bring down on his head the wrath of bureau and chiefs 
‘and the raging criticism of pacifists and pro-Germans. é 
‘The people: then ignored his ample and repeated warning, his 
‘unceasing and urgent advocacy of preparedness. If now the signifi- 
cant and searching House. recommendations—implied as well as ex- 
D 't—shall fall-on ears equally deaf; "if now the criticism Of basic} 
faul § of system be viewed merely as “unfriendly”’—then will Aiueried| 
fail in her duty ‘toward her allies and the toll of your sons 
br 
| 


thers and fathers in France, oh! complacent people, will be heavy 
and ‘distressing. Ss ; : 
To take lightly these House recommendations, with all they indi- 
‘cate of past failure, or to judge frank comment as inspired only by 
‘“unfriendliness” will be to augur ill for our troops and their chances. 
"Unless the reorganization now making for the business of war 
“reaches to the very fundamentals, regardless of “age, condition of 
‘mind or previous servitude” of incumbents and traditions along the 
way, the price of our experience in France ere the bloody tale compel 
“recognition is destined to be beyond present reckoning. 
' ‘There is for us now but one consideration, pertinent or tolerabie— 
viz. the care and the effectiveness of our fighting force in France, 
that we may fulfill our obligations to our allies and to our soldiers. 
Half measure will not suffice; the trouble is too deeply: seat 
‘Switching incompetents from one office-into another will not repair 
bungling. When the lives of our men and the success of our cause 
‘are the issue there can be no doubt of the course we should take. 
~ Tn such spirit it is that I approach this dutiful though distasteful 
x, trusting its genuineness may lead to an awakened 
eople and thus to the efficiency without which we 
ighteous war to a “successful “conclusion. ~ 


" - x ns 
it isa severer 


multiple cause: 
currency. 

For five months, at the date of 
which I write (December 25), the 
American troops had been in France. 
and the showing of its supply and 
transportation service is as follows: 

rive days advance rations. — 

Shortage of shirts and ponchos. 

No reserves of heavy shoes to re- 
‘place the lighter ones, which were not 
adapted to service in France and have 
not worn well; or of clothing which 
is not warm enough, and, as to over- 
coat, ill suited to trench work, f 

No rubber boots, and already a few 
cases of “trench feet,” that strange- 
ly crippling development of this war, 
are appearing. Trench feet—and we as 
vet only playing at war! : 

No hats, There were really sixty- 
five. 

No woolen socks, except those fur- 
nished to the hospitals by the Red 
Cross. ; 

No machine guns or reserves of 
rifles. ; 

No artillery save that got from the 
French, and much of the rifle’and all 
of. the artillery ammunition ¢rawn 
“from the French and the British. 

No labor with which to complete 
cantonments — French . soldier labor 


built—and permanently establish the 
line of communication hetween the sea 
and the American sector. 

And with the army thus suffering 
through supply and transportation 
shortage, I found the warehouses of 
the Red Cross in France comfort- 
ably stocked (although an entire 
train load of provisions had just 
been sent to Italy) with beans, rice, 
condensed milk, canned beef and 
some sugar, for the service of their 
canteens in the French army (where 
they are doing fine and needed 
work)—and motor truckage enough 
for their requirements. “ach buys 
in- the same market; each is 3,000 
miles from its base; each depend- 
ent on the same trans-Atlantic ser- 
vice. The government, through its 
quartermaster department, has, of 
course, advantage in the open mar- 
ket or in the vid for cargo space; 


having been loaned for those = 


, but the Red Cross is managed by 


business men on business princi- 
ples. That’s the answer to the oth- 
erwise incomprehensible situation 
of the army being without reserves 
of needed supplies, while the Red 
Cross has full warehouses, though 
it is furnishing 25,000 meals a day 
through its canteens. 

“ourafifths, or, in reung num- 


2 


4 


nual out | 
pana tele | 


“Three months after. the arrival of 
the first division in France there were 
substantially no trucks for transport ' 
service, or automobiles, except a job 
lot of second-hand cars, which had 
been picked up here and there at long 
prices, Then came a certain number 
of 1°1-2 ton trucks. These wholly in- 
adequate carriers—of a class long 
since discarded by all the armies of 
the world in favor of the more prac- 
tical and more economical 3 and 5-}| 
ton type—are still the main reliance | 
of our army in France. 

Of motor trucks of- all kinds the 
army had in the first week of last 
month (December) a carrying ca- | 
pacity of 1,600 tons, whereas its mini-) 
mum requirement is 5,600 tons—a 
shortage of 4,000 tons after six months 
in the army of the nation which 
builds more automobiles than all the 
rest of the world! 

Meanwhile, $18,000,000 worth of au-, 
tomobiles have. been ordered from | 
Italy. | 

For this exhibit lack of shipping is! 
made the excuse, yet government em- 
ployed steamers, of 8,000 to 10,00 tone 
burden have arfived from America at 
French ports with half their carrying 
capacity unfilled, or in some cases oc- 
eupied by articles not needed at this 
‘time, as, for example, hospital beds, 
of . which there are accumulated 
enough for real war. And all the 
while the Red Cross has been filling 
its warehouses from the same source 
as that of the army, over the same 
waterway, in the same bottoms! 

If there was any prelimiary prepa- 
ration for the reception of troops dur- 
ing the interval*between our declara- 
tion of war and their arrival in 
France it was neglible. The men were 
dumped into France, and to a large 
extent upon French hospitality, with 


{no intelligent forethought of the needs 


in housing, provisioning, transporta- 
tion or reserves of supplies which a 
division or more requires. 


When the Rainbow Division arrived 


“somewhere in France’’ five months 
after the First Division, the men 
packed their first supplies into their 
[See on their backs. 


| The Same As In 1898, 


Until the stimulating House recom- i 


mendations came to bid us hope, we 
had advanced not a great way in the 
business of going to war beyond 


Cuban campaign days, when only a], 


merciful Father held in check the 
storms that would have driven our 
supply ships to sea and left the men 
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jon shore with not another day's ra- 
tions. ; ; Sih sen EN 
Then, as now, the causes were the 
same—red tape, lack of business men 
|and business methods for a business 
job; the results were the same—all- 
round inefficiency, delay, confusion, 
breakdown in the supply service. 


Q@. M. D. Responsible. 

Our success or failure to do our part 
| alongside our allies in this war for. 
‘human rights, the very lives of our- 
‘sons and brothers whom we have sent 
/to battle, rest upon the quartermas- 
'ter's department, upon the foresight 
pand energy of its bureau heads, and 
the swift, unceasing operation of its 
transportations and supply service. 
There is no department in any army 
so important, 

The feeding, the transportation, the 
equipping of a great army is a business 
job for men of wide vision and large 
business experience such as no army 
officer of a non-military nation ever 
gets or ever could get under normat 
conditions. We have the same blun- 
dering, the same loss of time and ef-. 
fort as in 1898, but with this great dif- 
ference, that in 1918 they may cost us 
opportunity and life. It is then but 
the commonest of common sense that 
the business end of an army be placed 
in the hands of business men—as Great 
Britain finally found it necessary to 
do—and that the best of the high- 
grade business brains with which the 
United States is plentifully supplied— 
‘and the choice of which the President 
may have for the asking—should di- 
rect the work, We have translated 
the Washington circumlocution office 
to France; we have made the quarter- 
master’s department in France which, 
in subordinate places has some capa- 
ble, energetic and youngish men of 
business experience, an annex to | 
Washington with its crossroads gro- 
cery store methods and its ancient and 
honorable personnel. 


The Typical Instance. 
| he sorry, shameless story of the 
machine gun ig the story of the 
supply and trnsportation service in 
France today, 

In August, 1916, Congress appro- 
priated $12,000,000 especially and , 
Specifically for the purchase of ma- | 
chine guns, and placed the sum at! 
the disposal of the ordnance depart- | 
ment. But it was not until our first | 
division was already in France, in| 
June, 1917—ten months later—that | 
the first steps were taken by the! 
chief of the ordnance department, | 
Gen. Crozier—according to his own! 
statement—to get the guns which! 
three years of terrible carnage had 
demonstrated as being the most use- 
ful of all the arms for the soldier 
in the trench. With the world 
struggling for freedom through the| 
hellfire of such battles and our en-| 
trance imminent—it: ig an amazing! 
story, paralleled only by that of the 
months’ wrangling in-the Shipping 
Board over the respective merits of 
wood and iron at the cost of irrem- 
ediable time, while the world’s 
boats were being sung daily and 
the world’s food endangered. 

We aré somewhat in the position as 
to general officers that England was 
fat her beginning, and we must do 
(and the House recommendations give 
encouragement that we shall begin to} 
do) what England did, only we must 
not wait so long to do it, unless we 
want to subject our soldiers to a Gal- 
lipoli_ with its heroic ghastly record, 
or a Neuvechapelle, where the British 
lost thousands and the chance for a 
distinct and much needed victory... 

France and England withdraw their 
Jofficers too old for the new game.: 
-;At.a recent dinner to an American 

Congressman in a British sector there 
| Was not an officer over 45 years of} 

age, and four brigadier generals un-! 
| der 36. ie y | 

France is no place for officers who | 

are too old to learn, or too firmly Sp 
/ed in their notions to do so. They | 

should be brought home. As Gen, | 

Sibert said in my presence: ‘It is | 
entirely new game, and its up to us, 
boats were -being sunk daily and | 
Auick,” exclaimed another more out- | 
nseee gee im the atoup. Fay 


we 


| | possibl 


and, finding it out of 
commission and presided over by a 
single sergeant, a member of the 
Red Cross transportation service: 
asked the nature of the trouble. 

“Ah, we fired all them Frenchy 
chuffers because we couldn’t un-. 
derstand what they said, and now 
we're up against it for Wnglish- 
speaking ones who savy the mech- 
anism of this bunch of bum for-) 
eign cars.” 

Incidentally, the English-speak- 
ing chauffeur in France cost in 
wages almost half as much again 

To learn this war game, exact- 
ing and scientific to a degree never 
dreamed of, demands men young 
and eager, and at the mental and 
physical top of: their capabilities, 
“We have had to cut red tape to 
spare the lives of our poilus,” said the 
War Minister of France to me a few 
days ago. “England has done so, and 


, America will find that she inust also.’ 
Red tape is the unionism of the 0v- 
‘ernment service; it is standardizing in- 
fluence ‘‘going down,"’ which throttles 
ability and levels all departmental ef- 


est standard of efficiency; and for the 
red tape which stultifies normal intel- 
ligence, commend me to the brand 
which tradition in the army has im- 
posed upon the medical service, where 


headquarters for action only after 
| making the long, slow passage through 
the line—that is, from commanding of- 
| ficer of the regiment to commanding 
officer of the brigade, then to the divi- 
sion, then to headquarters, and thence 
to medical headquarters, 


By illustration, I cite one case where | 


it took two and one-half months—not 
days or weeks, but months—for the 
report of a medical officer—a colonel 
and the ranking medical officer in 
France at the time—to arrive at medi- 
cal headquarters. 

| As this urgent report, with its con- 
structive suggestions, dragged its tot- 
tuous way toward headquarters the 
soldiers it concerned were without 
rropver housing and clothing, and a 
number of suicides from home sick- 
ness and depression resulted. 

England had the same efficiency 
destroying system at the beginning 
of the war, but soon was forced to 
change for the good of its men, 
The Italians in the Libyan cam- 
paign suffered under a similar 
method and promptly saw the wis- 
dom of abolishing it in order to 


conserve an excellent condition of 


mind and body in their soldiers, To- 
day in the British, French and 
Italian armies medical reports go 
through medical officers to medical 
headquarters ard no line officer 
can delay or stop them, 


Secrecy between a people 
their government is a mischie 
element in national life. Lloyd 
George told England in one of his 
| Stirring speeches not very long ago 
that a nation which is not virile 
enough to hear the truth about it- 
self is‘not a first-class power, 


and 
vous 


Borrowing from France, 


Nine months ago we entered the war. 
_Today we are giving no land aid to 
our allies in a military sense, while 
We are drawing on them for our 
equipment essentials of which they 
have no surplus to spare us easily. 

Talking with French officers on this 
Subject, I asked if they could spare 
the guns and ammunition and gaso- 
line they were giving us, They an- 
Swered: ‘What will you? You must 
have them; your army has none; we 
must let you have them so long as we 
y can; we do our best; it is re- 
ducing our reserves; we have no am- 
|Ple surplus; we hope you will quick- 
be able to pring your own supplies.” — | 
| ‘We have made high promises, there 
has been large tatk of our Dotentiali- j 
ties, but our ‘ 
is incompetence in the: outfitting and 
Purchasing and forwarding _ depart- 
ments of our quartermaster: and 


fort to thé lowest instead of the high- - 


medical reports can reach medical 


actual showing thus far | 


ciency, but for the \ 


suggests 2s likely { 
-to cost her, fis 

It is not too’ much to say that our 
failure to equal our alliés' natural ex-. 
| bectations: of this great, wealthy, in- 
dustrial nation is answerable for the 
|very grave situation which makes the 
coming six months as critical as the | 
first six months of the war, i 


| With ample warning and time 
for preparation, with unlimited: 
‘manufacturing facilities, untold 
| wealth and the models and counsel 
jof Great Britain and France to 
| guide us, we should have put our 
‘men afield with the very best pos-| 
sible equipment, instead of which 
we have sent them to trials of 
,body and spirit, of endurance and) 
|patient courage such as men never 
have met before this war—with an 
equipment in ‘some respects the. 
least practical, the least comforta- 
ble and serviceable. 

; The efficiency and organization 
; upon which we plumed ourselyes 
}and for which the world took us at 
{our word, have been conspicuously 
absent so far as the proper equip- 
ment and maintenance of our little 
army in France is concerned. 


Is Their Bigness? 
We have voted great sums for the 


war and made huge programs, but not]! 
; Yet as a people have we risen above}: 


|Selfish individualistic ambitions for 
comfort or power or Trofit. Democ- 
racy, narrowly viewed, makes for in- 
dividualistic development to individ- 
ualistic rewards. It is for us now in 
the face of menace and the call of our 
allies in our ears to show if we can 
merge the individual into united ef- 
fort for the state and for the cause 
on which hangs the fate of the very 
Gemocracy by which we live and 
prosper, 

We must prove big enough to rise 
to this need, else we shall be too late 
next spring in France, and so justi- 
fy Germany’s estimate of us. 


Some of us, through the press, are 
still patting ourselves on the pack 
over what ‘‘we have done;” but it be- 
hooves us to be modest before the 
great deeds, under greater handicaps 
than ours, of England and wrance and 
Canada and Australia, 

We have not organized ourselves as 
well as France did at her beginning; 
we have not shown the thorough work- 
manship of the British. Unprepared 
England two and one-half snonths af- 
ter the declaration of war stopped the 
Huns at the Yser—at great cost—but 
stopped them, and saved Calais and 
probably the war. Unprepared Amer- 
ica nine months after coming in and 
Six months after reaching the front, is 
still considering the problem of sup- 
plies and the line of communicatien. 

.|_ “Slow” Old England has, beaten 
Young America in speed, efficiency 
and organization! 

That very shrewd student of hu- 
man nature, M. Clemenceau, said 
the other day in résponse to the 
question whether he considered it 
; wise that people should be taken 
into the confidence of government: 
“I “believe self-governing people 
fight better when they have full 
Knowledge of the actual situation.” 

The American people, in full 
knowledge of the portent of this 
hout, must demand of their Con- 
gress and its appointed committees 
speedy fulfilment of the tasks in- 
trusted to them by the people and 
their President. 

A democratie government goes 
no faster and no further than the 
people who constitute the govern- 
ment insist. It is the temper of the 
civic population that propels or. re- 
tards a great effort such as we are 


/|now called on to make. 


The People’s Part. 

It is up to the people to recognize 
their failures‘and make now their de- 
mands: 

That the seniority which keeps in- 
efficiency. in the army and disloyalty 
in the Senate be effaced, 

That Senators and) Representatives 

j}abandon pelitics for patriotism and 
get behind the President. oT ee 


~ That red t be cut. cle 


| collectively, must 
; We shall fail. 


‘many will be in our ports. © 


| 


We must get on a war basis; we, 
the people, individually as well as 
strip for war, else 


And if we fail, sooner or late Ger- 


Cbwe juw? ‘ 


\ 


M’ADO0 BOOM 


SPOILS DREAM OF) 
OHIO DEMOCRATS, 


Say Baker and Cox Are Now| 
Being Sidetracked as 1920 
Presidential Possibilities. | 


By Johu T. Bourke. 


Those Ohio Democrats who not long 
ago were dreaming dreams that War 
Secretary Baker or Governor Cox 
might be the next candidate of their 
party for President are viewing with 
apprehension born of despair the 
movement which they fear is being di- 
rected toward the nomination of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo by the 
powers that be at Washington. 

The only element in the Ohio De- 
mocracy that seems inclined to con- 
tinue the fight to capture the Buckeye 
delegation to the Democratic, national 
convention for a favorite son candi- 
date is that which espouses the cause 
of Senator Pemerene. The Pomerene 
boosters show no signs of taking a 
back track because of the McAdoo 
movemon). ~ ee 
Ohio. Dems Peeved. rl 

Baker and Cox supporters are com- 
plaining that all other Democrats as- 
piring to the presidency have been 
given an insurmountable handicap by 
President Wilson putting “everybody’s 
business in the hands of his son-in- 
law, Secretary McAdoo.” McAdoo’s 
swing through the country making 
liberty loan appeals, they say, gave him 
the opportunity of getting in touch 
with the people. Here are the tasks 
McAdoo has been given by the Presi- 
dent that puts him on a pinnacle from 
which he can look down on the other 
presidential aspirants: 

The work of directing the treasury | 
department of the United States, the 
work of directing the railroads of the 
United States, the chairmanship of the 
| shipping board that directs sea trans- 
| portation, and the work of supervising 
| the federal reserve bank system and the 
| federal loan farm board, and of being] 
} chairman of the international high com-| 
|| mission. Pris | 
| “No man in history ever directly con-| 
| trolled more power,” is the complaint 

of the despairing leaders of Baker and 

Cox organizations, 


By CHARLES H. LINVILLE. 


country has been at war with 


termany for a matter of nine- 


ths, during about eight months of 
e little or no public discussion 
press comment relative to military 
‘naval matters has been indulged in— 


enerally accepted by loyal .people, 
were satisfied to wait and refrain, 
ing expression to their thougPts | 
eelings. Latterly, however, a pre- | 
ture spirit of doubt and unrest ap-| 
pears to have arisen, engendered by the 
nany recent Congressional inquiries and 
Vi avestigations, until the tendency seems 
be ‘a rush from darkness into light, 
everybody wants to know every- 
he writer, a simple-minded layman, 
frecly admits his inability to satisfac- 
orily understand the veal and true con- 
dition and cause for this terrible world 
ity into which his country has 
en suddenly drawn. He realizes the 
§ upendous and hereulean task set for 
‘the European powers; he knows that 
|Germany and France have had it 40 
| in making, where adjoining and 
jn ar by ‘countries must naturally have 
|been interested and concerned, necessi- 
| tating: vough diplomacy and intrigue, 
yell as armed forces on land and sea, 
fegurd for their future welfare. 
| An intervening distance of some 3,000 
les of water, the Monroe Doctrine and 
‘other fancied barriers had lulled us into 
a false sense of security, permitting us 
‘go along for almost a century without 
nuch thought of impending danger, cer- 
| tainly with little or no preparation for 
th which suddenly confronts us. As far 
‘back as the present generation can re- 
Imember, at each session of Congress we 
‘had advocates of no army or navy, a lit- 


tle ‘army and navy, or slightly ‘larger 
‘ones, » usually terminating in letting 
‘them alone. During all this time we 
have grown by leaps and bounds, until 
‘today commercially, industrially and 
ncially we are a mighty nation, sec- 
to none. : 

Now the great task of preparing for 
var is thrust upon us and we enter in. 
ow shall we do it? Calmly, systemat- 
lly and thoroughly, as a unit without 
political, religious or racial division, up-} 
alaine the hands of our President and 
his advisers, doing as they bid, giving | 
| when they ask, loyally trying to serve 
them, praising success, condoning error, 
minded always to go forward with but 
‘one object before us—to do our best to 
help win the war? Or shall we become 
hysterical, critical, captious a fault- | 
finding, interposing obstacles, being 
|grudgingly driven forward? In other 
words, do we want a war behind us as 
well as before us? This latter is what 
Germany desires. Her pro-German prop: 
aganda is attempting it. Why not nip it 
jin the bud before we become Russian- 

ized ? 


puilt singly. If they wei 
never enter the war. 


gun building, rifles, machine guns, etc., 
‘rival manufacturers are permitted to 
publicly air their grievances, politicians 
are encouraged to become interested and 
an attempt is made to hinder the Ord- 
fiance Department. American small 
}arms have for years led the world. Give 
our manufacturers the proper orders 
and they will have them ready when the 
men are. In clothing and supplies we 
are working wonders. Remember, our 
Allies have been drawing largely on us 
,for such things for the past three years. 
At the beginning of the war cotton sold 


cog 


Many German subjects left the Father- 
land, coming here to escape tyranny, 
autocracy and military slavery. Patriots 
like Carl Schurz and Franz Siegel 
fought our battles for freedom; their 
descendants and followers are with us 
in numbers; they are our tried and true 
countrymen, and can assist us in ferret- 
ing out their misguided brethren, trait- 
ors to a country to which they owe their 
very all. he bridge blowers, plant 
wreckers and spies should be hanged 
without ceremony. But we should not 


stop with Hans and Fritz, who are but Ae sire ee oer 
poor, ignorant and deluded tools of the r : DSC: oer an 


sew atid prosperous propagandist. This silk have likewise advanced and textile 


. iain ‘industries have been working under 
cowardly vermin has for years intrigued g und 


. | forced draft. Now comes a hurry call 

and connived at our undoing. They, |, 
|for cloth t n2 With- 
along with food profiteers and army | for cloth to outfit.2,000,000 men. ith 


. E43 lin a few months half the requirement is 
grafters, should be given ee ee : supplied, the remainder ready on ae 
There must not, there shall not, be é Rone : : 
: A st, pas 
division. We who are Republicans, nd last, hut not least, is food, the great 


} SSI ls bis -y > a + 
scaniy ob sg ac the saat aeeoredthiewers essential, without which all would fail. 


‘S| If in God's bounty He sends us fruitful 
e Theodore Rooker elt, forget our poli- seasons we will produce it in abundance 
tics for the time being, and are to a man 


Se or ee pun esaldent Aud ib “A. [Cc So aga GALA om ab 
ministration, forgetting past differences | | .,ymerated we are supplying ministra- 
and loyally vying in rendering duty tO} | tion to the destitute and homeless and 
our Government, be it for weal or woe. || ick and wounded through that great 
Such feeling should inspire us. Once} | nq wonderful organization, the Red 
those in command at Washington real- 


my Cross. 
jze they have our undivided support 


: 2 Apparently the most serious problem 
and that we are solidly behind them, || onfronting us is transportation, both 


they can perform their work fearlessly |by land and sea. Solying the first may 
and unfettered, producing results. soon be looked for, but the latter, owing 

We are not interested in why and ||to submarine menace, with delay and 
how each branch of the service 18 Per | | time necessary in order to build ships, is 
formed. All we ask for is results. Sec- | | the most difficult nut to crack. Patience, 
retary Daniels need not tell us why || ai and encouragement given this indus- 
number of freight trains were held up })| trypwill solve it. 


for several days to permit the passage !| In conclusion, I beg that you will not 


of a train said to be carrying seveD |) think that through my ignorance, trust | 


anchors, the vessels for which they 
were intended not as yet laid down in 
the yards. He has probably found seven 
other vessels on which to place them, and 
they are now out at sea. We are told. 
that after six months not a single fight- 
ing aeroplane is ready for service. 

This may be true, and it is also prob- 


and hope I indulge in boasting. Such 
has never been my failing. Indeed, I am; 
usually overeautious, being of medi-) 
ocrity, and, knowing my limitations, T 
usually err on the side of safety. I can- 
not, however, be blind to the wonderful 
work my country is doing. Remember, 
ieee we are young among the nations of the 
ably true that, owing to standardization, | | orld, Enlightened Europe was wont to 
the many-parts of these wonderful and sneer and laugh at us, belittling our ef- 
intricate machines are being made in a | forts. We have gone along pursuing the 
dozen different factories throughout the |)! oven tenor of our way until, after three 
country, timed to be finished and asseM- | | years of such horrible war as never was 
bled at a given place. “hen the army | |imown on earth or dreamed of in hell, 
wants them they will be there. It is the mighty Great Britain, France, Italy and 
pusiness of Howard B. Coffin, the Cur-| | Belgium look longingly to us for succor 
tisses, Wright brothers and other suc-|| and salvation from the fiendishness of 
cessful technical men to attend to this|| in, hellish Hun and the bloodthirsty 
matter. Have they failed? And is it | Turk. : 
time for the college professor and learned |, Prompted by our duty to God and hu- 
lawyer £6. knock? \ 2. >, || manity, we enter in, believing it to be a 
These men who are publicly criticizing |) patie for the right, as against our en- 
the Administration doubtless know more | emy’s motto “the battle to the strong”; 
of such affairs than the writer, but they ; 4 


can have no greater interest in the|| ++ jays within the power of every man, 


but if so.be it, we shall have both. In} 


Then, again, we are told of delays in; 
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Confidence In Uncle Sam. 


Tf anyone had predicted a few years 
ago that Government control of rail- 
roads would boost their securities, he 


would doubtless have been looked | upon | 


as a lunatic. 


%s confidence in the Government. The | 


ond and share holders believe that they. 

All be justly dealt by, that the finan- 

ial needs of the roads for buying equip- 

aent and for improvements will be 
upplied, and that the roads will not 
uffer in value. 

The almost unanimous approval of 

“¢he President’s action and his aypoint- 
ment of McAdoo as Director-General of 
fhe roads is little short of astonishing. 
Whether the roads will ever be under 
private control again will depend 
largely, if not wholly, upon Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s management. If he can make 
he roads serve the public efficiently 
ind, as has been prophesied, save hun- 
treds of millions by eliminating waste- 
‘ul competition and unnecessary ex- 
yenses, he will greatly have strengthened 
the argument for Government owner- 
whip, which is already being talked of 
n Washington. 
* So far as we know, Government con- 
srol in England has been a success, in 
wartime at least. Let us hope we ail 
be able to do as well. 


—_— i 


proper conduct of the war, eS being /woman and child within these United 
personal as well-as general, we @ SOD) States to so will it. Let our Christmas 
in France, perhaps in the thick of the | ..anks be to God for our noble and beau- 
fray. I want him, along with our other} j++) country. hen let us gird up our 
men, to be properly fed, armed and led.|/ 1; . for a New Year pledge-and reso- 
I willingly pay for it-—if BECOseaxy. *\qution: ‘“The army and navy.” Let us 
would fight for it—but I realize the \ give every effort of our minds and 
Government must have Bie aes eae bodies, every bit of earthly possession, 
tunity, and IT willingly ae ad it. *" lito help win the war and to continue this 
after a reasonable ea Ree we can | .ountry, cradled by Washington the land 
then consider other methods and means>}| (+ ji,erty and proclaimed by Lincoln thé 
land of the free. = 


————— 


-»Here’s Happy Days, Uncle Wood- 
row! May you live to be President 
of the Federation of the World! 


os CS 


The reason, of course, 


Se ee ore ere 


Pe ey eee Pree) 


¥ Few ‘persons are> competent to give judgment as to 
“sufficiency or insufficiengy of the: defense yesterday sub- 
mitted to the ‘Senate qommittee by Secretary Baker. 
We know of no eWSD per which is warranted in ex- 
pressing any unconditi ied opinion, 
On the one hand, iis admitted that the War De- 
partment has done a gteat work—that, beginning with 
practically nothing in April last, the secretary says, a 
new record has been get in raising and equipping | a 
great army. ‘On the otHer hand, it is conceded by the’ 
secretary that many migtakes have been made. Which 
should we do—gaze ati the dome of St. Peter’s as ay 
whole, or, getting out\a ftelescope, Should we. search for | 
Haws in ihe constructi h? It seems better on general 
principles to look at tlfe mass rather than at details. 
Yet it seems an\ extrac: dinary thing that the War De- 


| 


‘partment waited for thé formal declaration of war be-. 


fore attacking in earned a pees that was long ae al 
foreshadowed. ‘ ¥ 


For the delay in getting roots to Hurope it seems: 


esivblished that the faut is not with the War Depart- 
“ment. At ail times move men have been ready to go 
‘up gangplanks than there were gangplanks to receive. 
But in ordnance there as grave deficiency. For can- 
non and machine guns We have been compelled, and are 
still compelled, to dra’ on the factories of Europe, 
whose. output is neede _ elsewhere, | No adequate ex- 
planation — has been given for the failure of General 


CO rozier’ Ss bureau to clearithe / ground for preliminaries be- 


fore our entry into the} war. Such matters as the de- 
iermination of type shot 


Nor can it be doubted hat the quartermaster’s depart-} 
‘ment, in its dealing with the uniform problem, which 
the country was equipped to take care of, was slothful. 


Nevertheless, the good io come from muckraking the 
war preparations does not appear. The loyalty and the 
,zeal of the secretary of war are not questioned. He has 
learned many things, i may be assumed, in the last 
nine months. To put ‘ another green man, unless of 
exceptional qualities, wold mean another period of edu- 
cation, To install another public man of a conyeational 
type would hardly be im the interest of speed. 

The weaknesses of S@cretary Baker weré in lack of 
executive experience, lack of special knowledge, and 


have been settled in advance. | 


lack of prestige. Dealing with an uneasy and intrusive | 


congress ‘and dealing with the swivel-chair bureaucrats 
who are nominally bis: ubordinates, he was compelled 
‘to maneuvre for team play instead of being able to 
command it. Colonel Réosevelt, a rough and rude gen- 
tleman who does not réfrain from the use of a disci- 
plinary big stick when the big stick is necessary, seemed 
needed on the preparation job, but the President did 
not share this opinion, and his judgment must. be ac- 
cepted. To force Secretary Baker out merely to get 
another Baker in will scarcely energize the War De- 
partment. 


- 


a : ee 
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SENATE WAR 
PRUBERS | 
FULL REVIEW 


UF WARMUVES 


“No army of similar size in the 
history of the world has ever been 
raised, equipped, or trained — so 
quickly,” as the present American 
army, Secretary Baker today told 
Senate military probers, investigat- 


ing his department. 


Pointing to the fact that in fine 
months all branches of the army had} 
grown from 9,524 officers to 110,856 
officers, and from 202,510 men to 
1,428,650 men, he answered his crit- 
ick with a broad gauge outline of 
work accomplished—a work) which 
he held to show the “splendid ef- 


fectiveness” of the American people. 

American accomplishments, he 
said, are such as to depress German 
morale “when the Germans realize 
that the American democracy has 
neither blundered nor hesitated, but 
has actually brought the full power 
of its men and resources into com- 
pletely organized strength against 
their military machine.” 

Camp Health Better. 


Health in camps is rapidly improv- 
ing; the clothing shortage is practi-: 


cally met; the death rate is lower 
than in civil life; further increments 


of the army “can be adequately equip-/ 
ped and trained as rapidly as those | 


already in training can be transport-} 
| working force, building new _ struc-} 


ed,’ he declared. 


All this, he added, had been ac-| 


complished without serious industrial 


‘year 1918;” and ‘great programs for} 
the manufacture of additional equip-; 
ment and for the production of new 
instruments of war have been formu- 
lated.” 

Baker did not answer criticisms in 
detail in his preliminary statement, 
As for the ordnance department, he 
pointed to lack of experts available, 


quired at the start of the war. 


ells of War Council. 

The war council, he announced, will 

wdd army officers and.men) from civil 
life from time to time. Reorganiza- 
tion of the ordnance branch is well 
under way, while the quartermaster 
‘ranch is undergoing shifts in which 
\wrymy men and civilians will be util 
plized. 
’ It was anticipated, too, that Baker 
jwould take occasion to discuss his 
‘plans for centralizing purchases and 
supplies. As for the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and War Industries 
Board, he felt they had filled im- 
portant niches, 

Baker asked the co-operation and 
advice of the military probers, but, 
‘without apology for shortcomings, he 
waid, in conclusion: 

“Can See Situation.” 
“We can now see the entire situa- 


tion. The initial rush needs are sub- | 


stantially supplies. The technical 


corps have been expanded, and re-| 


organized upon industrial and 
efficient lines. The co-ordination of 
ally needs with our own purchases 
has been effected. An agency exists 
to prevent conflicts and to adjust 
those which cannot be prevented. 

“By the co-operation of all interests 
and all people in the country, the 
mation is now organized and set to 
ite task with unanimity of. spirit and 
confidence in its powers. 

“More has been done than anybody 
dared to believe possible. 

“That there have been here and 
there errors of judgment and delays 
goes without saying, but I should be 
wanting in frankness were I to omit 
my own estimate of the real unsel- 
fishness and-intelligence with which 
my associates, military and civilian, 
have applied themselves to this un- 
dertaking, and the results demon- 
strate the success of their efforts.” 


Figures Show Progress. 

Massing figures to show the Ameri- 
can progress, Baker suggested to the 
committee, inferentially, that they 
had dwelt on details, which, though 
important, obscured the bigness of 
the task done. 

“The death rate in our forces in 
the United States,” Baker said, “from 
mid-September to the ‘end of Decem- 
ber, averaged 7.5.per thousand, and 
is slightly less than would have been 
the death rate of men of the same 


PSNI OTA TNO RR TRIAL 
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Latest in Aerial Photography } 


RTA ORT 


Photo by International, 
made in aerial photography was rapid. This is emphasized in the 


Photography has never developed as it has since the world war be- 


gan, and most of the development 


has been prompted by watr’s neces- 


sity. At the beginning most of the powers believed that the terrain 
could not be accurately photographed from aeroplanes, and for some 
little time no effort was made to correct this belief. 

When it was discovered that this belief was incorrect, the progress 


above photograph, which shows a Maorane Sainied biplane with its 
two machine guns. The motor is so arranged that it will take abso- 
lutely accurate photographs of enemy positions and-every detail is 
brought out with a distinctness that is astonishing. ' 


age, at home.” Aside from deaths 
due to measles and its complications 
(pneumonia chiefly), the rate was 2 
per thousand per year, and Baker 
held out the hope that with improved 
clothing and health conditions the 
7.5 rate would be lessened. 

Turning to the ordnance, branch, he 
pointed to the necessity for develop- 
Ing trained officers, enlarging the 


tures, modifying designs and plans 
to conform to latest war. experience. 
Expansion, too, had made the quar- 


Eager to Profit, 
Secretary Baker's statement follows: 
“T am glad to lay before the com- 


{mittee and the. country certain. facts 


with reference to the War Department's 


‘work. Not all of it is new to you, but; 
{it 1s well to have some underlying facts 
| freshly in our minds at times when the} 


consideration of detalls, however im- 
portant in themselves, might otherwise 
obscure the real DiCan ees made in the 


‘central task, 
and to the tremendous expansion re- | 


“The War Department is eager to 
profit by all helpful criticism, and I 
thank the committee for the inquiries 


‘which it has made and for the co-op- 


eration which it is giving and will give 
in making our preparaton increasingly 
adequate and speedy. 

“On the Ist day of April, 1917, the reg- 
ular army comprised 6,791 officers. and 
121,797 enlisted men; the National Guard 
in Federal service, approximately 3,733 
officers’ and 76,713 enlisted men; and 
the reserves, 4,000 enlisted men. There 
were also at that time approximately 
2,573 ofticers in the reserve, but as these 
were’ on inactive duty they cannot prop- 
erly be considered in estimating the 
strength of the army of the» United 
States at that time. .-On the 3lst’ day 
of December, 1917, the regular army con- 
sisted of. 10,250 officers and. 475,000 en- 
listed men; the National Guard of \6,- 
031 officers and 400,900 enlisted men; the 
National army of 480,000 men; and the 
reserve of 84,575 officers and 172,750 en- 
listed men, I nother words, in nine 
months the increase has been from 
9,524 officers to 110,856 officers; from 
202,510 to 1,428,650 men. 


Six Times as Great as in ‘D8. 
‘During the war with Spain, the 
army of the United States at its max- 
imum aggregated 272,000 men and 
officers, The army now in the field 


and in training is, therefore, roughly 
six times as great as the maximum 
numbér under arms in the Spanish- 
American war, 

“The total number already in the 
military service is one and a half 
times as large as any force ever. mob- 
ilized by this nation. 

“Substantial part of our military 
forces was selected by the operation 
of a draft law,,the execution of which 
has demonstrated both the economi- 
cal and the efficient way of selecting 
soldiers. The law itself was drawn, 
its execution carried to a successful 
conclusion, and the theory of the law, 
novel to our people, explained and 
made popular, because of its demon- 
strated fairness both in plan and exe- 
cution. 

“Ivor the training of officers tae 
series of training camps were held, 
from which about 45,000 officers were 
commissioned from civil life. This 
number is nearly eight times as great 
as the number of officers in the reg- 
ular army on the first day of April. 


Sixteen Cantonments. 
‘Wor the training of these soldiers, 


sixteen cantonments have been built, 
costing $134,000,000, with an average 


Plain End or Cork Tip_ 
a culture, refinement and 
be PREFER 


{ 
| profit to the contractors of 2.98 per 
cent. 


“These cantoniments contain water | 


anu sewage facilities, refuse disposal 
plants, laundries, storehouses, bar- 
racks, exchanges, postoffices, and 
practically all necessary  conven- 
jences, comforts, and safeguards for 
| soldiers, The health of the men in 
| training in them is beyond compari- 
‘son better than that of any similar 
‘number of soldiers in our history. 
{ 
| 


“The death rate in our “forces in 
the United States, from mid-Septem- 


7.5 per thousand, and is slightly less 


; than would have been the death rate} 


| of men of the same age at home. In 
| 1898, the death rate per thousand was 
Be 14, or nearly three times as great. 
| Our death rate in the army during 
the year 1916, just before the war, 
| was 5 per thousand. Leaving out the 


jin the United States, since September 


1, has been about 2 per thousand.} 


These figures are properly compar- 
‘able. ‘The 5 per thousand for 1916 
means for the whole year’ The 2 
per thousand for this year means that 
if the number of deaths since Sep- 
tember 1 from all causes, exclusive 
of measles “and its complications, 
should continue the same for the fol- 
lowing eight months, our rate for 
the end of the year would) be about 
2 per thousand. 

“For the fiscal year 1915 Congress 
appropriated for the. War. Depart- 
ment, $158,000,000; for the fiscal year 
1916, $293,000,000,; for the fiscal year 
1917, $493,000,000; for the fiscal year 
1918, $7,527,338,716. In other words, 
taking 1915 as a normal year, the 
appropriations for 1918 are nearly 
fifty times as great, 


Congress Appropriations. 
“The regular appropriations made 
by Congress for all governmental 
Purposes for the fiscal:year 1915 were 


$720,000,000, or nearly one-tenth the 
1918 appropriations for the War De- 
partment alone. 

“In 1914 the gross value of the 
products of all the industries of the 
United States was $24,000,000,000. The 
appropriations for 1918 for the War 
Department alone are substantially 
one-third of this sum. 

“The total operating revenues of all 
the railroads of the United States for 
the year 101%—tfreight, passenger, 
mail, express, and miscellaneous—was 
but slightly more than half the War 
Department’s appropriation for the 
ensuing’ fiscal year. 

“Of the total War Department ap- 
propriations for 1918,  $3,200,000,000 
was for the ordnance department. The 
value of the products of }1 fron and 
steel industries in the United States 
in 1914 was $900,000,000, or less than 
one-third of the amount to be expend- 
od by the ordnance department. 

"Of this gigantic sum the ordnance 
department has already placed con- 
tracts amounting to $1,677,000,000; 

“On the first day of April, 1917, the 
ordnance department c.nsisted of 
minety-seven commissioned officers, 
occupying 15,000 square feet of office 
room in Washington. It now consists 
of 3,004 officers, occupying more than 


fourteen acres of office floor space,) 


and, in addition, has 26/126 enlisted 
personnel, 
Expansion of Force. 

“The expansion of this force has 
been carried on concurrentiy with the 
enormous business and industrial op- 
erations of the department. The force 
has been selected, trained, in part dis- 
patched overseas. Because of inade- 
quacy of office accommodations it has 
been moved from time to time, one 
bureau having been obliged to move 


six times. 


“In addition to the selection and 
training of this new force, the making 
of these great contracts, and the fol- 
low-up necessary in the manufactur- 
ing processes, a continuous study of 
new weapons and instrumentalities 
has been kept up, a constant contact 
kept with trained men abroad study- 
ing the operation of ordrance mate- 
rial in battle, and accordingly modify- 
ing designs and plans here by reason 
of observation and experience. 

“Many of the classes ao” ordnance 
material requiring to be disgned, 
specifications drawn, and contracts 
let, were wholly unfamiliar to our 
normal military practices. The 
trench warfare material alone in- 
volves commitments of $282,000,000. 
Some of the contracts cover instru- 
ments so modern that our industries 
had to: be adapted to their manufac- 
ture. 

“Many of the ordnance department’s 
contracts involve increase of plant fa- 
cilities, or the construction of new 
plants, intricate systems ef auditing 


deaths due to measles and its com-| 
| plications, our rate among all troops | 


and cost accounting, and constant in-| preceeding rapidly, and its spirit is 


| spection by inspectors who have had} 
to be trained in. specially established | 
schools in order to add knowledge of 
ordnance requirements to their pre-| 


vious mechanical and technical train- 
Ing. 


Quartermaster General’s Dept. 


“ aster eneral’s | ; 
For the quarterm & “~~ | small arms—haye been provided by 


department in 1918 $3,018,000,000 was | 


appropriated,: or a sum more than 
four times as great as the 1915 appro- 


|priations for all governmental pur-~- 
dislocation; the spirit of the army is; termaster branch problems difficult.| ber to the end of December, averaged | 


high;’ it is well fed; all kinds of; 
guns are available “for every soldier | 
who can be gotten to France in the| 


poses, 

“On the Ist day of April there were 
347 officers in the quartermaster 
corps. On the Ist day of January, 
1918, there was a total of 6,431 of- 
ficers, 

“On the Ist day of January, 1918, 
nearly $2,000,000,000 of the appropria- 
tion had been obligated by contracts 
or disbursements, 

“This business involved accounting, 
determination of standards, prices, 
quantities, the creation of new manu- 
facturing facilities, the substitution 
of materials for insufficient supplies, 
diversions of labor, the erection of 
storage waré¢houses, and difficult and 
often embarrassing questions of land 
and water transportation, 

“In the woolen goods. section alone 
the co-operation of over 300 mills was 


involved, and the following items give} 


some idea of the extensive character 
of the operations: ‘There have, been 
purchased over 19,000,000 blankets, 
20,000,000: yards’ of overcoating, and 
over 30,000,000 yards each of shirting 
flannel and suiting; involving an ex- 
penditure .of over $845,000,000. In 
cotton goods the department had con- 
tracted: for 250,000,000 yards of vari- 
ous cotton cloths. 

“Further idea of the size of pur- 
chases in this .department will be 
conveyed by the following figures: 

Purchases to December 29, 1917, 
Winter. drawers (....ecccssscescne 25,000,000 pair 
Winter undershirts . 21,000,000 
Woolen gloves ........-..+% 11,000,000 pair 
Wool light-weight stockings 31,000,000 pair 


Wool heavy-welght stockings..., 21,000,000 pair 
Shoes purchased for delivery 


to Santiary,, Loste sccowneancuciene 10,000,000 pair 
Shoes purchased for delivery 

January 1-June 1.......-....05.- 10,000,000 pair 
COts ec iaeticpaticns tvicsicucitevccetses ae 2,100, 000 


“The Quartermaster General’s De- 
partment in the Supply Section alone 
made 4,650 contracts, covering 142 dif- 
ferent Kinds of articles and aggregat- 
ing a money value of $800,000,000. 


Aviation Section, Sigmal Corps, 

"The Aviation Section of the Signal 
Gorps on the 1st day of April, 1917, 
consisted of 65 officers and 1,120 men, 
On the ist ‘day of January, 1918, it 
consisted of 3,900 officers and 82,120 
men. 

“This division of the War Depart- 
ment was charged by Congress with 
the expenditure of an appropriation 
aggregating, for 1918, $744,000,000, or 
five times the 1915 appropriation for 
the entire War Department. 

“The Engineer Department, for 
which in 1917 $53,000,000 was appro- 
priated, was charged by the 1918 ap- 
propriation with the expenditure of 
$590,000,000 or about 700 per cent in- 
crease, 

“There have been organized, trained 
and ‘equipped technical troops of for- 
esters, stevedores, and railroad con- 
struction, .and operation men, aggre- 
gating about 120,000, many of whom 
have been operating in France for 
some months, 


Much Construction, 

“All of these departments have been 
obliged"to construct various buildings, 
storehouses, railroads, barracks, re- 
pair shops, ordnance plants, terminal 
facilities, both abroad and at home, 
many of these being made necessary 
by the fact that the field of their op- 
erations is in two countries 3,000 miles 
apart. 

“Bach division has been obliged to 
send officers to France, to receive 
officers from foreign countries to 
compare data and information, to re- 
view designs and to design fresh sup- 
plies, and all this concurrently with 
its task of training and expanding 
its own organization. 

“The. figures given above are se- 
lected almost at random as illustra. 
tive of the magnitude of the opera- 
tions of the War Department. The 
following results have been achieved: 


These Are Results. 

‘1, A large army is in the field 
and in training; so large that fur- 
ther increments to it can be adequate- 
ly equipped. and trained as rapidly 


as those already in training can be 
transported. 

“2. The army has been enlisted and 
selected without serious dislocation 
of the industries of the country. 

“3. The training of the army is 


high. The subsistence of the army 
has been above criticism; its initial 
clothing supply, temporarily inade- 
quate, is now substantially complete, 
and reserves will rapidly accumulate. 
Arms of the most modern and ef- 
fective kind—tncluding artillery,~ma- 
chine suns, . automatic rifles, and 


manufacture or purchase for every 
soldier in France, and are available 


| for every soldier who can be gotten 


to France in the year 1918. 


“4. A substantial army is already in| under the direction either of officers’ fed the Krags couldn't be fired be 
already in the service who are now: 


France, where both men and officers 
have beén additionally and specially 
trained and are ready for active ser- 
vice, 

“5, Independent lines of communi- 
cation and supply and yast storage 
and other facilities are in procéss of 
construction in Irance. 

“6. Great programs for the manu- 
facture of additional equipment and 
for the production of new instruments 
of war have been formulated, 

Size and Specd. 

“%. No army of-similar size in the 
history. ef the world has ever béen 
raised, equipped, or trained so quick- 
ty. ‘NO Buch provision has-every been 
made for the comfort, health, and 
general well-being of an army; The 
health report for December, for a 
variety of reasons, became. suddenly 
less. favorable than for’ the preced- 
ing months; but the unfavorable con- 
ditions haye been met and improve- 
ment is already apparent. 

“I state the foregoing conditions of 
the War Department’s problem, and 
some of the results attained, for two 
purposes, In the first place, the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know of 
the splendid effeetiveness with which 
they have been able to organize the 
man power and the material power 
of the nation in a great cause; and, 
second, our army in France under 
General Pershing and our allies are 
entitled to have the benefit resulting 
from the depression of the morale. of 
their enemies which must come when 
the Germans realize that the Amer- 
ican democracy has neither blundered 
nor hesitated, but has actually 
brought the full power of its men and 
resources into completely organized 
strength against their military ma- 
chine. « 

“I make this. statement fully aware 
that there have been produced before 
the members of this committes some 
expressions of doubt, difference of 
opinion, and disapproval, The War 
Départment has spent eight months 
hearing similar expressions, analyz- 
ing them, correcting the conditions 
out of which they grew, perfecting its 
organization to prevent their récur- 
rence; and all the while driving on to 
the accomplishment of the main task. 


Work Appreciated. 
“My military associates and I appre- 
ciate the work which this committee 


has done, and will value suggestions 
from the committee as a whole, from 
its individual members, and from 
every other patriotic citizen which 
will enable us.to carry on this work 
more, effectively and more rapidly. 

“In the foregoing. statement there 
are two exceedingly. significant fig- 
ures, namely: ‘That on the 1st day of 
April: the ordnance department con- 
sisted of 97 officers and the quar- 
termaster general’s department of 347 
officers, while they now, respectively, 
comprise 3,044 and 6,431 officers. 
There was no ready trained body of 
men in the country who could have 
been selected suddenly to assume the 
highly technical and specialized work 
of these two divisions. Men of some- 
what similar training had to be 
ehosen, and the nucleus of officers 
already in those corps had not only 
to carry forward the expanding op- 
erations of their departments, but be 
trainers and teachers to their new 
associates, As the work proceeded, 
subdivision and resubdivision became 
possible. | 

“On December 15, the questions of 
initial supply and organization of 
personnel had been substantially. dis- 
posed of, and I was, therefore, in a 
position, as I had not been previously, 
to announce a general reorganization, 
already carefully studied; which ac- 
complishes the following results: 

War Council Created. 

“1. Created a we- council,- upon 
which General Crozier, General 
Sharpe, General Weaver, General 
Crowder, and the chief of staff have 
been designated to sit with the Sec- 
retary of War and the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, and to’ which council 
men of capacity, either from the army 
or from civil life, will be added from 
time to time. The purpose of the 
council is that its members, being 


America Has Broken All Records in Raising Army, Asserts Secretary Baker 


NEWS. RIFLES RE 
BEST MADE, HER 
TELLS. NQUYTORS 


(Continued from First Page.) 


testifled that it would be February 
15 before all the men had rifles.” 

“And I have letters to prove the; 
men haven't all got rifles today,” said 
Senator McKellar. 

“I don't want to stress the point,” 
said. Baker. “I think it's relatively 
unimportant.” 


Criticism Unjust. 

“That’s a point on which many meh 
and civilians don’t agree with you,” 
said Chamberlain. “The criticism is 
made that the ordnance department's 
delay in changing from the Spring- 
field to the modified Enfield kept 
rifles out of the hands of the men.’ 

Baker declared criticism of the 
ordnance department for inefficiency 
was not justified. 

“It isn’t inefficient to get something 
jbetter than you. started out to get. 
The war was not on us. lt was in Eu- 
rope. We had time to make the neces- 
| sary changes to get a better rifle, 
| Meanwhile we had on hand an ade- 
| quate supply of modern frifles for all 
‘our troops.” 

“You say the war was not on us,” 
jbroke in Senator Wadsworth. “It was 
on us to an-extent that made it neces- 
sary to send men to France who hed 
never fired a rifle.’ 

Always Green Wen. 

Baker declared. there are always 
green men in new armies. Replying to 
Senator Week’s criticism that ‘there 
was too much ‘technicality, too little; 
pep” in getting rifles, Baker said 
changes made inthe rifle to get a better 


free from the’ burdens of detail ad- 
ministration, can take a largé super- 
visory view of all questions of or- 
ganization and supply, and give to the 
Government the highest value of 
their talentS and experience, 

“2, Under General Wheeler,- with 
the advice of his military assoctates 
and of industrial experts, the machin- 
ery of the ordnance department is be-~- 
ing thoroughly reorganized in prepa- 
jration for the new phase of its work 
upon: which {it is naqw entering. Its 
several operations will be conducted 


in a position to give their entire ener- 
gies ‘to their administration, or by 
mén especially chosen from eivil Hfe 
because of..their: experience and ca- 
pacity, 

“3. The quartermaster feneral’s de- 
partment is in process of similar ree 
organization and subdivisioning un- 


der General: Goethals, who enjoys the: ¢ 


unique experience of having worked 
out at the Panama canal problems of 
transportation and supply of a mage 
nitude never until now approached in 
the history of our Government. Here 
also the efficlency of the department 
is being strengthened by the calling 
from civil life of men of the highest 
capacity to administrate cértain of 
its great subdivisions, 


New View Possible. 

“A new view of ithe work of the 
Council of National Defense and of 
the war industries board is now pos- 
sible. 

“The Council of National Defense 
is, of course, an advisory body with- 
out executive power. Its members 
have severally the powers of their re- 
spective departments. ‘The purpose 
of the council, however, was a rec- 
onciliation of conflicts and a survey 
of the national needs and resources. 
This purpose it has served, and is 
serving, The general munitions 
board and its successor, the war in- 
dustries board, with their committees, 


| following purposes: 


several departments of the Govern- 
ment and the allied: governments in 
their demands upon the industries of 
the countrys 

“2. Advise as to supplies of ma- 
terials and labor, 

“3. Advise on questions of price. 

“4, Secure industrial and labor co- 
operation. . 

“5, Avoid enhancement. of prices, 
confusion of industry, exhaustion of 
labor, and generally to prevent all 
avoidable evils which might result 
from the speed and magnitude of the 
new operations, 

“To these objects it was admirably 
adapted, and it has accomplished a 
great work. Two things which have 
not happened are as impressive as the 
things which have happened when one 
recalls the possibilities involved. 

“We can now see the entire situa- 
tion. The initial rush needs are sub- 
stantially supplied.. The technical 
corps have been expanded and reor- 
ganized upon industrial and’ efficient 
lines. 

“The co-ordination of ally needs 
with our Own purchases has been’ ef- 
fected. An agency exists to prevent 
conflicts and to adjust those which 
cannot be prevented. 


Nation Organized. 

“By the co-operation: of ‘all inter- 
ests and all people in the country the 
nation is now organized and set to 
its task with unanimity of spirit and 
confidence in its powers. -More has 
been done than anybody dared to be- 
lieve possible. That there have been 
here and there errors of judgment and 
delays goes without saying; but I 
should be wanting in frankness. were 
I to omit my own estimate of the 


real unselfishness and intelligence 
with which my associates, military 
and civilian, have applied themselves 
to this undertaking, and the results 
demonstrate the success of their ef- 
forts.” 


UNDERTAKERS 
J. WILLIAM LEE, 


UNDERTAKER AND LIVERY. 
332 Pa. ave. N. W. 
Telephone M. 1385; WASHINGTON, D. 6. 


FLORAL DESIGNS 
FUNERAL DESIGNS 
Of Every Peecrip ton Moderate Prices, 
12144 ¥ ST. N. W. 


were organized by the council for the | 


“1. Assign priorities as among the| 
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{weapon is not a technicality. weeks | 
‘said the War-Department hasn't taken! 
advantage of the full rifle making ca- 
eacity of the country even now. f 9 
“We could maké 45,000 rifles a reel ‘ j. ‘ 
said Weeks, . “We, are getting only 7,000. ‘ 
oe Nene said Baker, GRANDSON FA | HER. 
kes no difference whether it 2 } + é 
sks * 30,000 miles or one mile away,” sald “4 : 
Weeks. “The fact remains that we] i 
didn’t take advantage’ of manufacture i 
in this country of-a rifle which millions! Ur S 


“I’ again call your attention to the 
fact that the war was 3,000 miles from 
of English soldiers are using satisfac- 


torily. 


Because ‘Can't Get Better. ’ 
“Because they can't get any better,” PITTSBURGH, Pa, Jan 10.—The 
interrupted Baker, daughter of a soldier, the wife.of, a 
Gina ei true ae didn’t Hees soldier, the mother of a-soldier, and 
Statens dea iacwer Lyte, cle ser ehh © '*\the grandmother of ,a soldi that 
were tho i very?” asked gee Loe Suances 
e Rous Dyes a stACle ryt a the record of Mrs, George W. Hoch, 


Weeks. 

“It was not’ thoroughly satisfac- ot Canonsburg, near this city., Though 
tory,” sald Baker. «They've changed, family records previous to 1777, when 
ee SEO EE eer eit RR iia at her grandfather was, born.in Phila- 

DOr, * ey ven t x Bi! 
Diavin’ Rete aies owrecaia delphia, were destroyed, ina fire sev 

Senator New’ asked Baker whether | ¢fa@l years ago, Mrs. Hoch says she is 
James W. Gerard, then ambassador to positive some of: her ancestors fought 
Germany; had notified ‘this Govern-|} fn the Revolutionary yar. 
ment in May, 1916, that Germany plan- Mrs. Toc father, W. W. Leach, 
ned renewal of submarine warfare. 

Baker said’ if he!had received such served as a Union soldier In the civil 
information he must:regard it as con-| War, being a member of the Sixth 
fidential and not discuss it. uraeedabe | oe fae and took part 

Stated Publicly. : n many battles; ihcluding Gettysburg. 

Gerard states, it publicly in his Her husband also; participated in the 


book," said New, “Wouldn't that have | C!V!! war, though his part was not as 
; ; ; 
been a good time to settle about the Sroetat ween ca! Pe a BRCAA EG 
ee of rifles were going to have?” t ’ 
“me years before. .woui. @have. been} MOtor truck company of tre army and 
a good time,’ said Baker, }‘You must | ©XPécts soon to see servico in France, 
also remember that in May, 1916, wei While her grandson, .Gcurge Vance 
were rélying on definite assurances M@lone, is in the naval service, being 
from the German government ‘that it; tTaining at the Great Lakes train- 
would not renew U-boat warfare. att age vie be Chicago. PO ate te 
: “And ithe word of the German gov- nies: a3 oo poe eabia ty eon 
ted against that ofi i 
Rare yineee ap carat paqeci Made throw” of Hill Church, founded by Dr. 
Baker replied that Congress and the John MacMillan, a church whose pul- 


President ‘evidently relied . on’ Ger- Ue, rae cote b, President 
Mmany’s word, se 


wan Beseimonttl sed Sow-” "15 00.000 POSTCARDS 
"IN WAR SAVINGS DRIVE 


“Quite the contrary.” 
“We used every officer and dollar 

Five million post aia today are 
on their way into every State, asking 


}in studying the European situation,” 
immediate information as to the prog- 


Teplied Baker, 
“But no machine gun was, adopted,” 
ress of the War Saving €tamps cam 
paign. Weekly reports’ will be re- 


went on New. 
“That is not accurate,’ ‘ddclared Ba- 
ceived hereafter. | 
Indirectly the, Treasury has heard 


ker. “A machine gun was adopted.’ 
, “Were steps taken to get the coun 

encouraging réports,of big success in 
the stamp campaign, 


try’s manufacturers, ready for what- 
State directors are to cdllect the dats 


éver might happen?” asked New, 
“Yes, through the Council of Na- 
tional Defense,” answered baker, 
through their State . organizations. 
Postal employes,’ 300,000 of whom arc 
working‘ for the campaign, will prob- 


Baker then reiterated his. ‘state 
ment that:there’ are .plenty of rifles 

ably report direct to the. Postofficc 
Department. 


for all men sent to France and: for all 


in training-camps. He admitted that 
some of those incantonments are old- 
style Krags. 

“Would you call a Krag an ade- 
quate training rifte?” asked’ Senator 
Wsdsworth. “General Crozier testi- 


* Ever Try This? 

For the nerves, complexion, blood 
and appetite did you ever have them 
put a few drops of iron. in. your “dope” 
instead of ammonia or Hme? Everybody 
needs iron, It builds you up. Many 
fountains Slanly; serve it -Ask for 
AalsM AG 


AMUSEMENTS 


Tonight, $:20--b0e to $2:00, 
Belasco Mat Sat., 25¢ to $1.50. 
| The Wondrous Arthur Hammerstein 


cause the ammunition was old and 
} unsafe." 

“That’s the first: I’ve heard of .it,’’ 
said Baker. “In some tatps, riffe 
Piactice was delayed because rfle 
ranges were not ereated.” 


t AMUSEMENTS 


a ae tS Es SEE Sah Ss a Se eet 


MUSIC PuAY 


i'Wouw’re in Love 


9g Theater, 9th & E Sts. By Authors Siesta High Jinks, 


TODAY—NORMA TAL- 


Next Week Seats No 


Mr. WILLIAM 
GILLETTE 


CRANDALU’S BLAIS CEG eee Pdady ag In Clare Kummer’s Comedy Triumph 


DON in “DIAMONDS AND  PEARLS."’ “A SUCCESSFUL CALAMITY” 


TOMORROW—HAROLD. LOCKWOOD | in Bhd OEM 
Traveltalks 


ICA POLLO, 624 H St. N.E , 
Today—HAROLD LOCK: N EWN A Color Views 
“PHE SQUARE DECEIVER.” 


Motion Pictures 
TOMORROW —LINA. CAVALIERI in “THE 


ETERNAL TEMPTRESS.” SUR. eis 9 ONATIONAL 
AVE. GRAND. MON Paice 5 PARKS 
} Ld t 


64% Pa. Ave. S. FE. P17 
R 2 EERGUSON (in “THE Impressions of 1914 
ISE JENNIE CUSHING,”’ TOMOR- ETS, 25c to $1.00. NOW. 
ROW—ALICE.JOYCE in “THE FETTER. PAOEE eee reli : 
ED WOMAN”? and FATTY ARBUCKLE pomogy 
in “A COUNTRY HERO,” 


SATURDAY—KITTY GORDON In 
MONDS AND PEARI 


Tonight 


| { at 8:15 
i Matinee Sat. 
| IQ American, Ist & RI. 25e¢ Oe 
1 CRANDALL TODA Y'— DOROTHY me iidh 
| KELLY AND MONTAGU LOVE in “THE 


MUSICAL 


POLI ws) PLAYERS 


50 Singers, Dancers, Comedians 
A Military Musical Comedy 


“WHEN LOVE 1S YOUNG” 


PRICES: 25¢,) 0c, Tc, $1.00. 
The Theater Pays the War Tax. 


NEXT WEEK ‘| _ Seats Now Selling 


~ OMISS WiastINaTON” 


UP-TO-DATH 


A Revue of Local Events 
Special Added Attractions 


THE GIRL WITH THE MASK 


Look Out For Some Big Surprises 


B. F. KEITH'S ze 
“A PAGEMAKER” —Post 


THEODORE KOSLOFF 


Imperial Russian Ballet 


ROBT. T. HAINES & CO, 


Pat Rooney and Marion Bent 
Seven Other Notable Features 
Next Week—Lady Duff-Gordon’s (Lucile) 
Fashion Revue, &c. Seats Now. 


KENING,’’ . TOMORROW—HAROLD 
LOCKWOOD , in. ‘The , SQUARE DE- 
CEIVER,.” 


THE NEW: STANTON °8  °8-=- 


TONIGHT . 
Virginia Pearson’ in ‘All for a Husband.” 
Pa, Ave at 2ist 


PENN GARDE ALICH THOMAS in 


okey = 18 INDISCREET GORNIE.'" Comedy. 


BOF Oth St. N. We 


TODAY AND ALL WEEK, 
VIRGINIA PEARSON 
in “STOLEN HONOR.” 


LEADER 507 Oth St. N. W. 

ALL NEXT WEEK— 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN in Wm. Fox's 
Million-dollar photoplay, “DAUGHTER 
OF THE GODS”—First- time shown at 
less than $1.50 prices. 


PI AZ 434 9th St. N. W. 
TODAY, WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
in “NEW YORK. LUCK.’’ TOMORROW 


AND SATURDAY, EARL WILLIAMS in 
“IN THE BALANCE." 


CRANDALL’S Knrexerbecker, 

LU I&th Stoat Col. Rd. 
TODAY and TOMORROW-—CLARA KIM- 
BALL YOUNG in “SHIRLEY KAYS,"’ 
SATURDAY—EMILY STEVENS in ‘‘OUT- 
WITTED.”’ 


: N Nightly at 8:20 
ATl 0 AL Mat, Sat., 2:20, . T Burlesque 
Klaw & Erlanger’s Supreme Production G A : E De Luxe 


Fred Irwin’s Big Show 
THE RIVIERA GIRL BILL 


NEXT WEEK—SEATS SELLING Next Week—Mollie Williams’ Own Show. 
HENRY W. SAVAGE OFFERS any 
Today, Tomorrow 


The New Musical Comedy . 
TRAN and Saturday 
T 00 Tz 00 T! ! Mats., .15c; Eves., 15c, 25¢ 


NOTE CHANGE 
Fifth Concert Ten Star Series 


FRIDAY | JULIA CLAUSSER 


a Morrison in.“Babbling Tongues” 
‘The Swedish Contralte 


TODAY YD 
.GARDEN TOMORROW 
ee $1.50, $1.00, 75c. 


10c and 15¢ 
FLORENCE LE BADIE and H. E. HERBERT 
'T, Arthur Smith, 1306 G St. 
NATIONAL THEATER 


In “The Man Without a Country” 
Friday, yan. 18, MME. LOUISE 


z ag i eS eT edo 
Prices: $2.50, $2, HO Mi ER LOEW’S COLUMBIA 
$1.50, $1. Boxes, Continuous 10:30 A. M. to li P, M, 


30. sale at » 
ek Ourieys of. | Contralto,’ from’ the | Morn., Aft., 10c, léc. Nights, 10c, 1c, 28e. 


fice in. Droop’s,|Metropolitan Opera NOW PLAYING 


18th and G, ___ House, VIVIAN MARTIN 
Tues., JANUARY 15 Third in “The Fair Barbarian” 


4:30 Concert 
PHILADELPHIA LYCEUM oir ii, ” 


ORCHESTRA —_| BURLESQUE swice atin, su5—-Sa, 
LEOPOLD ST icici ’ enductor | ———— “YOU KEEPING 
HANS KINDLER—'CELLIST PACE WITH ' 


Tickets, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00. 
Office of T. Arthur Smith, 1306 G St. THE TIMES? 
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All History Surpassed in U, S. 


_ ee 
ize in the histor 
or trained so quick] 

he best in our m 


made today to Senate M 
of of Secretary Baker’ $ Statem 


“No Army ot sin’ cs 


been raised, equippe4 


is beyond compariso} 4), 
Sec. Baker in statemeni 
Full Tost 


U. 9. RIFLES 
BEST MADE, 
BAKER SAYS 

AT INQUI 


Secretary Takes Stand an 


Vigorously Defends War Deg} 


partment After Readi 
Statement. 


Puffing calmly on a long, thin cigar, 


Secretary of War Baker today vigor- 


fously defended the activities of the 


War Department under the grilling | 
of Senate military investigators. 


After reading an, extended state-| 
ment on the work of the department, | 
the Secretary leaned back, drew 2) 
cigar from his pocket, and asked| 
whether the several ladies present | 


objected to smoking. 


‘Sat 


tp.” a 


Assured that, they. did.not, he om 1 


Senator Ohiiiiberlain began tas 
‘tioning the’ Secretary on the methods 


of the Ordnance Bureau. 
Takes Up Rifles. 


Baker replied by taking up the 


swhject of rifles, 


“The rifle adopted for the American 
army is without doubt the best in the 
world. 'The Springfield rifle as modi- 
fied, everybody agrees, is the best in 


the world.” 


Senator Weeks broke in, declaring 
the statement that the Springfield 
rifle is: the best “is very far from 


the fact.” 


“Well,. of course, I can't talk to 
} everybody in the world,” said Baker. 
“But everybody to whom I have talk- 
Hed has agreed about the rifle.” 

1 Chamberlain said one of the serious 
criticisms against the ordnance de- 
partment was that it abandoned the 
old Springfield, and didn’t adopt the 
British Enfield, which American face 
tories were making in large quantli- 


ties. 
Soldiers Rifle-less. 


“This criticism,” said Chamberlain, 
“orows. out of the fact that men in 


cantonments haven’t got rifles yet.” 


Baker declared every man in a can- 
tonment who ought to have a rifle 


has one. 


“I think you’re wrong about that,” 
said Chamberlain, ‘General Crozier 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 
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Army Record 


PARIS, Jan. 10.—The Echo de 
Paris announced today that “a 
collective list of allied war aims 
would probably be issued short- 


Wij 


IN FRANCE — 


BW YORK, Jan, 10.—Leon Trot- 
vy, Russia’s minister of foreign af- 
ms, made a deep impression upon 
low Socialists here during his short 
Ly in this city. He remained only 
few months—from late in Decem- 
', 1916, until early in April of last 
iT—but in that time, while living in 
ury with his wife and two sons 
a three-room apartinent in the 
nx, he sueceeded in interesting 
alists everywhere in his propa- 
la for a general peace. 
“Up Against It,” 

tsky was “hard up.” Exiled 
Burope, he arrived in New York 
less. But his reputation as one 
most. aggressive advocates of 
revolution had preceded him, 

is welcome here was cordial. 


of ‘the Novy Mir, a Russian 
vpaper. His only source of reve- 
lens to have been public speak- 
mn all Trotsky lectured thirty 
Preceiving never more than $10 
re. On that sum he fed--and 
his family and furnished their 
lent. 
las Seltzer, an active Socialist, 
hong Trotsky’s closest friends, 
"him almost daily. 
m not at all surprised by Trot- 
’s rapid rise to power'in Russia, 
pcause I know the force of his char- 
tter, the sincerity of his motives and 
S unusual gifts as an orator,” said 
r. Seltzer. 
Regarded As Prophet. 
“About half of those who met him 
bre,’ Mr. Selzer continued, “regard 
mas a sort of prophet. He arrived, 
bretelling the speedy overthrow of 
he Czar and announcing that his 
ay here would be short because the 
bming revolution would demand his 
resence in Russia. 
“He was laughed at a little, but 
all eame true, even before the 
ugh subsided, Again, he predicted 
1e entrance of the United States 
hto the war at a moment when such 
contingency seemed most remote.” 


. S. COURSE IN NEXT FEW 


ONTHS WILL DECIDE HOW 
ERMANY WILL FAKE TERMS 


America’s war work the next few 
honths will determine Germany’s at- 
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WINK MADE BASIS 
FOR 510,000 SUIT 


AGAINST W.R. & E 


A wink is the basis of a $10,000 
damage suit against the Washington 
Railway and Hlectric Company. 

It all started this way: Mrs. Mar- 
garet Peck manages the apartment 
house at 800 Fourteenth stréet south- 
west, and one of her tenants at one 
time was William Gray, a motorman 
of the W. R. & H., who was brought 
to the house by Mrs. Peck’s husband. 
The Pecks have a little girl named 
Hvelyn, four years old, and the Grays 
havea little girl named Lillian, four 
yeers old. ‘The children quarreled, 
and then the mothers quarreled, and 
as @ result the Grays left the house 
and didn’t speak te each other. 

Then one day Mrs. Peck boarded a 
ear driven by Wilson Gray. Accord- 
ing to Gray's story, she made a re- 
mark which called for another from 
him, and he winked at the motorman 
with whom he was working. 

Mrs. Peck claims he passed a re- 
mark derogatory to her character and 


winked at her. She says it’s worth 
$10,000 

So a suit for $10,000 damages was 
filed against the W. R. & E. in the 
Supreme Court by Mrs. Peck, alleg- 
ing that all this happened on October 


URGED BY CITIZENS 


“Newlands Park,” with a uitable 
statue 48 a memorial to the late Sen- 
ator Newlands, is the object toward 
which the Connecticut Avenue Citi- 
zens’ Association today began to 
work, 

Members, of the association, at a 
meeting held in the Army and Navy 
Preparatory School last night, ap- 
proved the suggestion that the tract 
of Jand now known as the “Klingle 
valley tract,” be made into Newlands 
Park. 

The community store, which will be 
opened in @ few days, was the topic 
of a talk by W. B, Westlake. 

The newly elected officers today 
took up their duties, They are W. B. 
Westlake, president; David L. Selke, 
first vice president; L. D. Latimer, 
second vice president; Dr. D. G. Da- 
vis, secretary) R. Y, Ferner, assistant 
secretary, and J. Slater Davidson, 
treasurer. Jesse P, Crawford and W. 
B. Westlake were designated to con- 
tinue representing the association at 
the Federation of Citizens’ Associa- 
tions. 

Mr. Crawford made an appeal that 
each member do his utmost for suf- 
frage in the District. 


Weaver's Explanation of Coal |WEAVER EXPLANS | 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES, THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1918. 


Shortage Here 


Coalis not coming to Washing- 
ton in sufficient quantity to meet 
démands. 


Shipments during the present 
year have been greater than for 
the preceding year, but have not 
been sufficient to meet increased 
demands. 


Coal coming to Washington has 
been promptly distributed. 


Dealers, a8 a Class, have not 
done anything reprehensible. 

Some dealers are old-fashioned 
and they maintain jealousies that 
in other business have disap- 
peared. 

The normal demand for family 
trade in Washington is 2,400 tons 
a@ day. 

Washington, was shert about 
2,500 tons for December. 

Mr. Weaver told the committee: 
“T- have no authority to bring 
more eoal-to Washington’ I have, 
however, repeatedly pointed out 
to the National Fuel Administra- 
tion the necessity of pringing 
more coal here.” Ceeee 

(The quantity of coal shipment 


072 MORE THAN 
ASKED RAISED FOR 
4 OPPORTUNITIE 


Pledges and cash subscribed by 
Washington people for the fourteen 
opportunities to care for families, 
amounted to $7,800, $572 over © the 
amount asked for, according to the 
report of J. J. Edson, treasurer of the 
Associated Charities, made to’. the 
board of managers. The surplus, said 
Mr. Edson today, will be used for 
special emergencies of these families,_ 
One of the many contributions sent 
after the closing of the subscriptions 


Club. 

Many additional workers were ap- 
pointed because of the increase in 
work of the organization, and a call 
was sent out for workers who are | 
able to put in from one to three hours: 
ja day. A’ vote of thanks was given! 
[to the Board of Commissioners of the | 
| District by the Associated Charities 
managers for their co-operation in 
|furnishing the delivery facilities for 
the coal given to poor families. 

The following appointments of ad- 
ditional workers were approved: Mrs. 
Laura B. Glenn, Mrs, Charles F. 
Brush, jr., and Mrs. Hortense Shep- 
ard, 


j was $160 from the Chain and slate 
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For Three Days Only We'll Sell 
Your Choice of Any - 


Suit or Overcoat 
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Bent 


Many Are Price-Marked at $30 and $35 


Here are REAL bargains! We'll match qual- 
any store in Washington. You want 
clothes now that will WEAR, and we'll show you 
hundreds of the hard-finished Worsteds that “never . 


ities with 


wear out.” 


There are styles here to suit every taste—both 
the ultra-fashionable and the plainer, conservative 
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In Our Stock for 


models, Sizes to fit any figure. 


Nearly forty years in this same store prove that 
or RELIABILITY is deserved. 
We'll give you the best clothing BARGAINS in 


our reputation 


Washington. 


oupmon & Sons 
431~433 Seventh $t. 
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Here are the reasons for coal shortage in Washington, as given the 
Senate investigating committee by Fuel Administrator Weaver? 


to Washington is in the hands of 
L; A. Snead, commissioner in 
eharge of distribution of the 
United States ‘Fuel Administra- 
tion.) 

Mr. Weaver told the committee 
real estate brokers had urged the 
public as a patriotic duty to buy 
their coal early, 7a ies 

(Former Insurance Commis- 
sioner Nesbit advised Washing- 
tonians to buy during the sum- 
mer. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, starting an investigation: of 
the coal situation here, adyised 
citizens against buying coal at 
prevailing high prices, It later 
said that those who had failed to 
“buy would feel the pinch of coal 
shortage.) : 

As a solution, Mr. Weaver says 
he will place the city on a coal 
ecard rationing system for the next 
eoal year beginning April 1. He 
said he would eut each house- 
holder's requirements probably 20 
per cent. Senator Reed suggested 
enough coal be obtained to meet 
needs, Mr. Weaver replied that 
much coal was wasted. 


QHAPLAINS DENY 
IMMORALITY HAS 
GRIP ON TROOPS 


WITH THE AMERICAN ARMY IN 
PRANCH, Jan. 10.—Reports of immor- 
ality among the American soldiers in 
France, which have been circulated in 
the United States, were flatly denied 
In reports by both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant chaplains, made public 
today. 

The clergymen stated that, in the 
performance of their duty, they have 
been compelled to trayel considerably 
among the men, and that “it pleases 
them ‘immensely to state that they 
find moral conditions very satisfac- 
tory,” 

The reports add: “The military au- 
therities are yigilantly removing 
temptation, and the men are: honestly 
trying, with the result that thus far 
we have a clean army. We are hon- 
estly convinced the men on duty in 
these towns in France are in less 
danger morally than they would be 
seeing service in their own country,” 
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COAL SHORTAGETD 
HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Why the coal shortage in Washing- | 
ton? was the question which members 
of the Senate subcommittee, invest: | 
gating the fuel situation, repeatedly 
put-té District Fuel Administrator 
John L. Weaver when he appeared be- 
fore them. 

"Mr. Weaver’s replies, summed up, 
amounted to this: 
' That the population of Washington 
in the last year has grown enormous- 
iy and the consumption here has in- 
creased, 

That while there has been an in- 
erease in the shipments of coal to 
the capital, this increase has not kept 
pace with the enhanced demand. 

Wear Half-Million Mark, 

Washington is now @ city with a 
population verging toward the half- 
million mark, This was the estimate 
put on it by Mr. Weaver, who is an 
experienced real estate man. He de: 
elared the population had inereased 
20 per cent since the last census, that 
the police census in his opinion did 
not disclose the true conditions and 
that’ he believed the population today 
was 420,000. 

With the arrival of more people 
and the inereased consumption . by 
apartment houses, hotels, public#iiil- 
ity plants, and the Government, Mr, 
Weaver held there had been extraor- 
dinary demands which, in spite of the 
fact more coal came in, could not be 
meét. 


Unable to Say- ¥ 

Mr. Weaver was unable to say, 
however, just to what extent the 
shipments of coal to Washington had 
increased in 1917 over the preceding 
year. 
~ In the course ef his testimony he 
absolyed the Washington coal dealers 
of responsibility for the shortage 
and from alleged profiteering. 

He did not try to conceal the fact 
there is a shortage and suffering. 

Nor did he hold out hope of relief, 
He told the committee that with the 
beginning of April Washington would 
be placed on a coal-card basis. Di- 
reet purchases by consumers” from 
dealers are not-satisfactory, in his 
opinion, and have tended to help con- 
tribute to the shortage. He estimated 
coal shipments were about 1,000 tons 
less daily than needed. 

Mr. Weaver, it was disclosed, is 
helpless so far as getting coal shipped 
te Washington is concerned. His 
business is distribution after the coal 
arrives. 

Explaining his plan fora card sys- 
tem, or. Weaver said it would begin, 
April i. y j 

“These cards,” he said, “will not be 
igsued to individuals, but for pieces 
pf property. Hach piece of property 
will be assigneu a card. In determin- 
ing the amount of fuel to be thus au- 
thorized, it will be necessary to take | 


into consideration the location of the) 
place, whether city or suburban, the | 


construction of the house, the num- 
ber of persons dwelling in’ it,. and 
the amount of coal it has previously 
taken fo heat it,” 

isi + : Can Save 20 Per Cent, 

were bstimatc™ be Could save 20 per 
cent in coal conswabption, and said if 


@ man had been using fifteen tens | X 


he would suggest that h get along 
with twelve.’) , ; 
Senator Reed thought it would be 
better to produce enough coal so the 
consumer could get what he needed, 


Mr. eWaver insisted large amounts] § 


of coal were wasted through careless- 
ness and incompetencé of those who 
tend furnaces. » 

Deseribing hig functions, Mr. 
Weaver said; 

“To see to the distribution of coal 
after it has been placed on the tracks 
in Washington.” 

He took charge about the middle of 
October. ' 

“Where was the coal in Washington 
at that time?” asked Senator Reed. 

“In the coal bins of the citizen} 
body, a large part of it, pluced there 
in the summer months,” answered Mr. 
Weaver. 

He said dealeers then had little coal, 
thet there are about seventy-five big 
dealers here and many little ones, 
that the big dealers do wholesale and 
retail business. 

Mr. Weaver said that early last 
spring local coal dealers began to 
send out circulars to customers 
werning them to lay in coal, He said 
the Real Estate Brokers’ Association 
urged apartment houses to lay in 

itheir fuel in order that deliveries 
| might’ be made to the people in the 
winter, 


No Data on Stocks. 

Mr. Weaver told the committee that 
he was unable to get any data on the! 
stocks of coal laid in in 1917 andj; 
previous years from the Coal Mer- 
Chants’ Association. On the other 
hand, the railroads cheerfully fur- 
nished data as to shipments. 

Washington some months ago had 
5,508 empty houses and has prac- 
ically mene now, he said. 

Asked if the dealers had contributed 
ts the coal scarcity, Mr. Weaver sald: 

“They have not. They have not 
noarded.” 

Car shortage and less production at 
mines were factors, according to Mr, 

veaver. 

He denied the dealers had made as 
much money this season out of the 
aargin of $2.50 per ton which he al- 
lowed them as in normal times, 

Questioned about higher prices for 
coal by the bushel, he said he had 
established a price of 40 cents per 
bushel, or about $12 per ton, or 45 
eents delivered. He did not think a 
retailer could afford to handle if, for 
less and “make a living.” 

Mr. Weaver made it clear that tn 
fixing coal prices he had in mind not 
entirely the public welfare, but 
enabling dealers to “make a Hving.” 

Asked if the dealer distributed ¢oal 
promptly when they got it, he re- 
plied: 

: Few Exceptions, 

“With few exceptions. Some of the 
older dealers tried to take edre of 
their old customers, The rule I laid 
down was that they should care for 
people as they applied for eoal. i 
found dealers refusing to sell to the 
new man. I issued an order. they 
must care for the new man.” 

Washington was short about 25,000 
tons in December, or about 1,006 tons 
a@ day, Mr. Weaver gaid. The normal 
demand for family use is 2,400 tons 
@sily. He said he asked for 3,000 
tons a day to meet unusual condi- 
tions. 

In the House, Congressman Camp- 
bell ef Kansas put responsibility for 
the fuel shertage right at she doors 


of Fuel Administrator Garffeld and 
criticised him sharply. 


President Wilson 


dvocates Federal 
Suffrage Amendment 


Congressmen who are calling on the. 
President to ask his advice on the Federal - 
Suffrage Amendment are being told to 
vote for it 


“Asan Act of Right and Justice” 


The President’s commitment to the 
amendment ranks as a war statement with 
those made by Premier Lloyd George and 
Mr. Asquith and the Premier of Canada. 

The British House of Commons has 
passed Woman Suffrage as a war measure 
by a vote of 7 to 1. | 

France has found time between Verdun 
and Cambrai to proclaim, through its Cham- 
ber of Deputies, that women should have 
the vote, “first of all as an act of delayed 
justice and, secondly, as a move dictated 
by public interest.” 

Italy’s Prime Minister pledges the mu- 
nicipal enfranchisement of Italian women. 

The State Parliaments of five Canadian 
Provinces have adopted Woman Suffrage, 
and the newly returned Federal Premier, 
finding it ridiculous that women should 
vote in some provinces and not in others, 
has pledged votes for all Canadian women 
by act of the Dominion Parliament. 

_ The war has shown Europe the need 
of Suffrage for women. It has shown 
America. 


Only a Referendum 


The Congress of the United States does 
not possess the power to settle this ques- 
tion; it can only refer it to the Legislatures 
of the several States. To deny the States 
the opportunity to act at this crucial time, 
when Parliaments all over the world are 
acting upon the question, is to assume an 
autocratic power utterly inconsistent with 
American history and precedent, Women 
who vote and women who want to vote 
urge the Congress to grant a referendum 
on the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association 
National Headquarters, 1626 Rhode Island Avenue 


' that has been done, but it is a prog 
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MR. BAKER'S DEMOCRACY \ 


AnA ppreciationofthe Good Workand Fine Spirit ot Our War Secretary 


When President Wilson appointed a pacifist and a hu- 
manitarian head of the War Department, something like 
a gasp went up from the country. ‘Practical’ men like 
Rooseyelt ridiculed the choice, and even some of Mr. 
Baker’s old friends felt that it was no place for him. To- 
day every understanding democrat in the land sees clearly 
enough that it is our supreme good fortune (next to hav- 
ing Woodrow Wilson in the White House) to have New- 
ton D. Baker at the head of our war-making establish- 
ment. It is not only that he has given us an army fired 
with the true democratic zeal and free of those abuses 
of privilege and swash-buckling that would have been 
inseparable with a Roosevelt directing the mobilization 
—an army so organized that the humblest private in the 
ranks will eo into battle fired with something of the 
spirit of the Commander-in-Chief. It is also that as 
Chairman of the Council of National Defense he has 
found the time and the thought and the courage to insist 
upon the democratic spirit in our industrial mobilization 
as well. He has established a merit system for the selec- 
tion and promotion of officers. But he has also insisted 
upon fair standards of wages, hours and conditions for 
employes engaged in war industries, and has fostered by 
every legitimate means the principles of industrial de- 
mocracy. Months ago he telegraphed to the Western 
lumber operators an urgent request that they grant the 
eight-hour day and other concessions —a course that 
would have frustrated the I. W. W., not by lynchings, 
deportations and prosecutions, but by correcting the 
abuses that called the I. W. W. into being. And after 
months of loss and delay, the lumber operators have 
adopted this remedy, persuaded at last by President Suz- 
zallo and Dean Parker of the University of Washington. 
Is a handful of corporation officials and subservient state 
officers irritating Jabor heyond endurance in an iinport- 
ant distributing center of the Northwest? A telegram 


- from Secretary Baker directs the course of events away 


from rioting and machine guns and restores peace, pend- 
ing the arrival of the President’s labor commission. 
There are a score of instances like these. 


There is murk enough at Washington—the murk of a 
Government still too much dominated by property and 
privilege—by the blind ignorance and the dogged resist- 
ance to change that accompany them. There is the dust 
of scandal over war contracts and other things done in 
the heat and excitement of our mobilization, things that 
never will be and never can be done in a better way 


until certain vicious fundamental principles of ownership ~ 


and business enterprise are abandoned. But through 
it all shines the light of the spirit of our two foremost 
leaders—Woodrow Wilson and Newton Baker. They are 
executives and doers of deeds and so, sometimes, compro- 
misers, for the present. But they are also harbingers 
add prophets of a better day. Said Mr. Baker in a speech 
before the Southern Society in New York that should be 
printed and widely distributed by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information: 


“And so all wars which have been waged for the pres- 
tige of kings or the territorial extension of empires fail 
in their analogy. There is a quality in this war which 
evokes a spiritual response and that will be a new kind 
of cement for the making of a stronger and more triumph- 
ant people when it is over, 

“We are not fichting this battle alone. I am not even 
ambitious that the glory of the final conquest should come 
to us alone. I would far rather have the triumph of 
democracy the reward of associated effort of democratic 
peoples everywhere, so that when this war is over neither 
we nor they can have any monopoly of that virtue, but 
will be partners in its glory, and so associates in the future 
progress which is to be made. 

“For we must never forget, when we speak of democ- 
racy, that it is not an accomplishment, it is not a thing 
mess; it is a system 
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of growth, and though today we might achieve what our 
limited vision proclaims to us as the democratic ideal, its 
quality is such that when we stand on what now seems 
to us the highest peak of that range, there will be great 
heights to tempt and inspire us. 

_ “And so, wien this war is over, and the crude medieval- 
ism which at last brings the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
burgs to contront their fate in the young giant of the 
democratic spirit; when this contest is over and the 
David of democracy has dealt with the Goliath of me- 
dievalism and autocracy, there will still be work for 
David to do worthy of his best efforts, and in the accom- 
plishment of it large benefits to the race still remain to 
be achieved. 


“It is a wonderful story, the alignment of the nations 
which can truly be called civilized, against the ancient 
medievalism which survives in the heart of Europe. The 
hope of mankind, so often frustrated, apparently is now 
to be accomplished. It could not be done in Napoleon’s 
time, in spite of the French Revolution, and its philos- 
ophy and its sromise, because of what Danton called ‘The 
Allied Kings of Europe.’ It could not be done in 1849 
because of the Metternichs and the Bismarcks. It could 
not be done in 1870 because they were still triumphant; 
but out of the West, out of this youngest and latest and 
most hopeful of the nations of the earth; out of this 
young giant, fashioned out of all the peoples, who origi- 
nate in a new philosophy, little rivulets of it have gone 
over to other peoples in other parts of the world. 

“And now, in the fullness of time, this giant is full 
grown, and she joins hands with other peoples, who, 
though older, are yet the children of her spirit, and we 
are partners now with great nations who have borne 
for three years heroically the brunt of this struggle, and 
at the end of it, out of the noise of battle and smoke of 
the battlefield, there arises the picture of a new frater- 
nity of mankind—the sons and daughters of civilization 
joining hands to protect the sacred principles upon which 
the freedom of mankind rests. . . . 

“The American people have shot through all their 
preparations for this war an influence of idealism and 
morality which is a new thing in the world. About our 
training camps new conditions have arisen. All sorts of 
modern, advanced notions with regard to the amusement 
and entertainment and recreation of young men, in order 
that they may be virile, strong and high-minded, have 
been adopted, not because of any particular wisdom in 
any place, but because of the unanimous judgment and 
demand of the American people, and so, when our army 
goes abroad it will be a knightly army, not an army of 
conquest that expects to come home with a chariot and 
somebody chained to the wheels and loaded up with ma- 
terial spoils, but an army that is going to live and die 
for the fine fruits of a high idealism and a purified na- 
tional morality.” . 

Not since Lincoln’s day has any war leader thus sound- 
ed the call in an address so lacking in sounding brass— 
in the buncombe that will be tolerated no longer by the 
common man—that new sort of common man with his 
revolutionary habit of measuring all things with the reali- 
ties of his daily life. How numerous and predominant 
that species of man is today we have no means of know- 
ing. But he has shown himself in formidable numbers 
in those industries and those sections where the spirit 
of the President has been nullified bv the acts of men 
working at cross purposes. And The Public ventures the 
guess that orly as that snirit permeates our Government, 
only to the extent that democracy is applied at home, is 
maintained and fostered and extended as a vital. effect- 
ive. dominant force, will our great enternrise command 
the reauisite ponvlar sunnort. That is why Newton D. 
Baker is a great Secretary of War in a sense far tran- 
scending /:onsiderations of mere military efficiency —The 
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Secretary Bakes Gives Long 
and Exhaustive Statement 
to Senate Committee. 


SIMILAR ARMY NEVER 
THUS RAISED BEFORE 


Errors and Delays at Beginning 
Conceded—Astounding Figures and 
Comparisons Cover Wide Field. 


\ Secretary Baker today replied to criti- 
cisms of his department’s eonduet of the 
svar, in a long and exhaustive prepared | 
statement presented to the Senate mili-. 
tary committee. 

CGonceding delays and errors of judg- 
ment in so vast an undertaking, Secre- 
tary Baker epitomized his reply in these 
words: 

“No Army of similar size in the his- 
tory of the world has ever been raised, 
equipped or trained so quickly. No such 
provision has ever been made for the 
comfort, health and general well being 
of an army.” 

Substantial Army Now in France. 


America now has in France an army 
of “substantial” size ready for active 
service, Secretary Baker told the 
Senate committee. 

Officers and men, he explained, have 
been trained specially for modern war- 
fare, independent lines of communica- 
tion and supplies are in process of con- 
struction, and great programs have 
been formulated for the production of 
new instruments of war. 

Arms of the most modern and effect- 


ive kind, the Secretary declared, have 
been provided for every soldier in 
France and are available for every 
fighting man who can be sent to France 
in 1918. 


Small Dislocation to Industries. 


An army of nearly a million and a 
half men, enlisted and selected without 
serious dislocation of the nation’s in- 
dustries, is now in the field or in train-|| 
ing at home and abroad, he asserted.,| 
The subsistence of the Army, he con- 
tinued, has been above criticism, while) 
its initial clothing supply, temporarily) 
inadequate, is now substantially com-) 
plete. , A 

“t state the foregoing conditions of| 
the War. Departmentis,, problem «andi 


jof the same as 
j}death 


some of the results attained, for tw | propriated for the 


purposes,” he said. “In the first place 
the American people are entitled to 
know of the’ splendid effectiveness 
with which they have been able to or- 
ganize the manpower and the material 
power of the nation in a great cause; 
and, second, our Army in France, un- 
der Gen. Pershing and our allies, are 
entitled to have the benefits resulting 
from the depression of the morale of 
their enemies which must come when 
the Germans realize that the American 
democracy has neither blundered nor 
hesitated, but has actually brought the 
full power of its men and resources 
'jnto completely organized strength 


| against their ‘ military machine, — 


| and. the efficient way of selecting sol- 


) lar, 


| United 
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Fi “Of the total War Departmen 


|\propriations for 1918, $3,200,000,000 was 


“No army of similar size in the his-| for the ordnance department, of which 


tory of the world has ever been raised, 
equipped or trained so quickly. No 
such provision has ever been made for 
the comfort, health and general well 
being of an army. 

“By .the co-operation of all interests 
and all people in the country, the nation} 
is now organized and set to its task! 
with unanimity of spirit and confidence, 

its powers. More has been done than| 
anybody dared to believe possible. 
That there have been here and there er- 
rors of judgment and delays goes with- 
out saying, but I should be wanting in 
frankness were I to omit my own es- 
timate of the real unselfishness and in- 
telligence with which my associates, | 
military and civilian, have applied 
themselves to this undertaking, and the 
results demonstrate the success of their 
efforts.” 
_ Qutline of Work of Department. 


The Secretary gave the committee an 
outline of the work of the department} 
and its various bureaus. 

“On the ist day of April, 
Regular Army,’ he said, 


1917, the | 
“comprised 


6,791 officers and 121,797 enlisted men; |! 


the National Guard, in federal service, | 
approximately 3,733 officers and 76,713 
enlisted men, and the reserve, 4,000 en- 
listed men. There were also at that 
time approximately 2,578 officers in the 
reserve, but as these were on inactive 
duty they cannot properly be consid- 
ered in estimating the strength of the 
Army of the United States at that time. 
On the 31st day of December, 1917, the 
Regular Army consisted of 10,250 of- 
ficers and 475,000 enlisted men; the Na- 
tional Guard of 16,031 officers and 400,- 
900 enlisted men; the National Army of 
480,000 men, and the reserve of 84,575 
officers <¢ 72,750 enlisted men. In 
other words, in nine months the increase 
has been from 9,524 officers to 100,856 
officers, from 202,510 to 1,428,650 men. 

“During the war with Spain, the Army 
of the United States at its maximum 
strength aggregated 272,000 men and 
ofiicers. The Army now in the field and 
in training is, therefore, roughly six 
times as great as the maximum number 
under arms in the Spanish-American 
war. : 

“The total number already in the mili- 
tary service is on and a half times as 
large as any force mobilized by this 
nation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Operation of Draft Law Success. 


“A substantial part of our military 
forees was, selected by the operation 
of a draft law, the execution of which 
has demonstrated both the’ economical 


diers. The law itself v drawn, its 
execution carried jto a s 2essful con- 
clusion, and the théory of the law, novel 
to our people, explained and made popu- 
because of its demonstrated fair- 
ness both in plan and execution. 

“Bor the training of officers two series 
of training camps were’ held, from 
which about 45,000 officers were com- 
missioned from civil life. This number 
is nearly eight times as great as the 
number of officers in the Regular Army 
on the first day of April. c 

“Wor the training of these soldiers 
sixteen cantonments have been built 
costing $134,000,000, with an average 
profit to the contractors of 2.98 per 
cent. 

“The death rate in our forces in the 
States, from mid-September to 
the end of December, averaged 7.5 per 
thousand, and is slightly less than 
would have been the death rate of men 
ge at home. In 1898 the 
rate per thousand was 20.14, or 
nearly three times as great. Our death 
rate in the ing the year 1916, | 


{just before the war, was 5 per thou- | 


sand. Leaving out the deaths due to 
measles and its complications, our death 
rate among all troops in the United 
States since September 1 has been 
about 2 per thousand, 


Vast Appropriations for War. 


“For the fiscal year 1915 Congress ap- 
War Department 


|$158,000,000; for the fiscal year 1916, 
/$203,000,000; for the fiscal year 1917, 


$403,000,000; for the fiscal year 1918, $7,- 
527,338,716. In other words, taking 1915 
as a normal year, the appropriations 
for 1918 are nearly fifty times as great. 

“The regular appropriations made by 
Congress for all government purposes 
for the fiscal year 1915 were $720,000,- 
000, or nearly one-tenth the 1918 ap- 
propriations for the War Department 
alone. 


contracts amounting to $1,677,000,000 
already have been placed. 
“On the first day of April, 1917, the 
ordnance department consisted of nine- 
ty-seven commissioned officers, while 
now it consists of 3,004 officers, and, in 
addition, has 26,120 enlisted personnel. 
| “In addition to the selection and 
training of this new force, the making 
of these great contracts, and the fol- 
low-up necessary in the manufactur- 
ing processes, a continuous study of 
new weapons and _ instrumentalities 
has been kept up, a constant contact 
kept with trained men abroad study- 
ing the operation of ordnance material 
in battle, and accordingly modifying 


ap 


designes and plans here by reason of | 


observation and experience. 


282 Millions for Trench Materials. 


“Many of the classes of ordnance ma- 
terial requiring to be designed, speci- 
fications drawn and contracts let were 
wholly unfamiliar to our normal mili- 
tary practices. The trench warfare 
material alone involves commitments 
of $282,000,000. 4 

‘Many of the ordnance department’s 
contracts involve increase of plant fa- 
cilities or the construction of new 
plants, and constant inspection by in- 
spectors who have had to be trained in 
specially established schools. 

“For the quartermaster general's de- 
partment in 1918 $3,018,000,000 was ap- 
propriated, or a sum more than four 
times as great as the 1915 appropria- 
tion for all governmental purposes, 

“On the ist day of April there were 
847 officers in the Quartermaster 
Corps. On the ist day of January, 
1918, there was a total of 6,431 officers. 

“On the 1st day of January, 1918, nearly 
$2,000,000,000 of the appropriation had 
been obligated by contracts or disburse- 
ments. 


“This business involved accounting, de- | 


terminations of standards, prices, quanti- 
ties.and the creation of new manufac- 
turing facilities. 

“In the woolen goods section alone the 
| co-operation of over 800 mills was in- 
j volved, and the following items give some 
‘idea of the extensive character of the 
joperations: There have been purchased 


lover 19,000,000 blankets, 20,000,000 yards | 


}of overcoating and over 30,000,000 yards 
j each of shirting flannel and suiting, in- 
| volving an expenditure of over $345,- 
}000,000. In cotton goods the, department 
jhad contracted for 250,000,000 yards of 
| various cotton cloths, 


85,000 Men in Air Service. 


“The aviation section of the Signal 
Corps on the dst day of April, 1917, con- 
sisted of sixty-five officers and 1A20 men. 
On the ist day of January, 1918, it con- 
sisted of 3,900 officers and 82,120 men. 


“This division of the War Department | 


was charged by Congress with the ex- 
penditure of an appropriation aggregat- 
ing for 1918 $744,000,000, or five times the 
1915 appropriation for the entire War De- 
| partment. 

“The engineer department, for which in 
1917 $53,000,000 was appropriated, was 
charged by the 1918 appropriation with the 

| expenditure of $390,000,000, or about 700 
per cent increase. 

{ 

i 


There have been organized, trained 


operation men, aggregating about 120,000, 
many of whom haye been operating 
France for some months." 


Summary of Chief Accomplishments. 


In summing up the War Department's 
work the Secretary gave the following 
as its chief accomplishments: 

“1. A large army is in the field 
and in training, so large that fur- 
ther increments to it cannot be 
adequately equipped and_ trained 
as rapidly as those already in train- 
ing can be transported. 

‘2. The army has been enlisted and 
selected without serious dislocation 
of the industries of the country. 

“9. The training of the Army is pro- 
ceeding rapidly andits spiritis high, 
The subsistence of the Army has been 
above criticism; its initial clothing 
supply, temporarily inadequate, is 
now substantially complete, and 
reserves will rapidly accumulate. 
Arms of the most modern and ef- 
fective kind—including artillery, 
machine guns, automatic rifles and 
small arms—have been provided by 
manufacture or purehase for every 
soldier in France and are available 
for every soldier who can be gotten 
to France in the year 1918. 

“4. A substantial army is already 
in France, where both men and of- 
ficers have been additionally and 
specially trained and are ready for 
active service. 


| 
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lated. 


Expressions of Doubt Recognize 


“IT make this statement,” continued the 
Secretary, ‘fully aware that there ha 
béen produced before the members 0 
this committee some expressions Of | 
doubt, difference of opinion and disap- 
proval. The War Department has spent 
eight months hearing similar expres~ 
sions, analyzing them, correcting they 
conditions out of which they grew, per-| 
fecting its organization to prevent their 
recurrence, and all the while driving: 
ay Aig the accomplishment ‘ef the main 
ask, 

“My military associates and I appre- 
ciate the work which this committee 
has done, and will value suggestions 
from the committee as a whole, from its 
individual members, and from every 
other patriotic citizen which will en- 
able us to carry on this work more ef-' 
fectively and more rapidly. 

“In the foregoing statement there are 
two exceedingly significant figures; 
namely, that on the 1st day of April) 
the ordnance department consisted of 
ninety-seven officers and the quarter- 
master general’s department of 347) 
officers, while they now, respectively, 
comprise 3,004 and 6,431 officers. There 
was no ready trained body of men in-the 
country who could have been selected 
suddenly to assume the highly technical 
and specialized work of these two di- 
visions. Men of somewhat similar train- 
ing had to be chosen. As the work pro- 
ceeded, subdivision and resubdivision 
became possible: 


Reorganization Announced. 


“On December 15 I was, therefore, in 
a position to announce a general reor- 
ganization, accomplishing the follow- 
ing results: 

“1, Created a war council, upon which 
Gen. Crozier, Gen. Sharpe, Gen. Wea- 
ver, Gen. Crowder and the chief of 
staff have been designated to sit with 
the Secretary of War and the assistant 
secretary of war, and to which council 
men of capacity, either from the Army 
or from civil life, yill be added from 
time to time. The purpose of 1 
seanct rabbi: its members, being free 
r j Z 

om the burdens of detail administra» 
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Secretary Bakes Gives Long 
and Exhaustive Statement 
to Senate Committee. 


SIMILAR ARMY NEVER 
THUS RAISED BEFORE 


Errors and Delays at Beginning 
Conceded—Astounding Figures at nd 
Comparisons Cover Wide Field. 


Secretary Baker today replied to eriti- 
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words: 
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been trained specially for modern war- 
fare, independent 1] of communica- 
tion and supplies are in process of con- 
struction, and sat programs have 


been formulated for the production of 
new instruments of war. 

Arms of the most modern and effect- 
jve kind, the Secretary declared, have 
been provided for every soldier in 
France and are available for every 
fighting man who can be sent to France 
in 1918 
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ijust before the war, was 5 per thou- 
sand. Leaving out the deaths due to 
measles and its complications, our death 
rate among all troops in the United 
States since September 1 has been 
about 2 per thousand. 


Vast Appropriations for War. 
“For 
propriated 
$158,000,000; 
$203,000,000; 
$408,000,000; 


the fiscal year 1915 Congress ap- 


for the War Department 
for the fiscal year 1916, 
for the fiscal year 1917, 
for the fiscal year 1918, $7,- 
527,338,716. In other words, taking 1915 
as a normal year, the appropriations 
for 1918 are nearly fifty times as great. 

“The regular appropriations made by 
Congress for all government purposes 
for the fiscal year 1915 were $720,000,- 
000, or nearly one-tenth the 1918 ap- 
propriations for the War Department 
alone. 


than | 


applie 2d 


their | 


ed men; } 


} 


jhad 


“Of the total War Department ap- 
propriations for 1918, $3,200,000,000 was 
for the ordnance department, of which 
contracts amounting to $1,677,000,000 
already have been placed. 

“On the first day of April, 1917, the 
ordnance department consisted of nine- 
ty-seven ccmmissioned officers, while 
now it consists of 3,004 officers, and, in 
addition, has 26,120 enlisted personnel. 

“In addition to the selection and 
training of this new force, the making 
of these great contracts, and the fol- 


low-up necessary in the manufactur- 
ing processes, a continuous study of 
new weapons and instrumentalities 


has been kept up, @ constant contact 
kept with trained men abroad study- 
ing the operation of ordnance material 
in battle, and accordingly modifying 
designes and plans here by reason of 
observation and experience. 


282 Millions for Trench Materials. 


“Many of the classes of ordnance ma- 
terial requiring to be designed, speci- 
fications drawn and contracts let were 
wholly unfamiliar to our normal mili- 
tary practices. The trench warfare 
material alone involves commitments 
of $282,000,000. 

‘Many of the ordnance department's 
contracts involve increase of plant fa- 
cilities or the construction of new 
plants, and constant inspection by in- 
spectors who have had to be trained in 
specially established schools. 

“For the quartermaster general's de- 
partment in 1918 $3,018,000,000 was ap- 
propriated, or a sum more than four 
times as great as the 1915 appropria- 
tion for all governmental purposes. 


“On the ist day of April there were 
$47 officers in the Quartermaster 
Corps. On the Ist day of January, 


1918, there was a total of 6,431 officers. 

“On the 1st day of January, 1918, nearly 
$2,000,000,000 of the appropriation had 
been obligated by contracts or disburse- 
ments. 

“This business involved accounting, 
terminations of standards, prices, quanti- 
ties.and the creation of new manufac- 
turing facilities. 

“In the woolen goods section alone the 
co-operation of over 300 mills was in- 


over 19,000,000 blankets, 
of overcoating and over 
each of shirting flannel and suiting, in- 
volving an expenditure of over $345,- 
000,000. In cotton goods the. department 
contracted for 250,000,000 yards of 
various cotton cloths, 


20,000,000 yards 
30,000,000 yards 


85,000 Men in Air Service. 


“The aviation section of the Signal 
Corps on the dst day of April, 1917, con- 
sisted of sixty-five officers and 1A20 men. 
On the ist day of January, 1918, it con- 
sisted of 3,900 officers and 82,120 men. 

“This division of the War Department 
was charged by Congre with the 
penditure of an appropriation aggregat- 
ing for 1918 $744,000,000, or five times the 
1915 appropriation for the entire War De- 


| partment. 


| 


{as its chi 


“The engineer department, for which in 
1917 8,000,000 was appropriated, was 
charged by the 1918 appropriation with the 
expenditure of $390,000,000, or about 700 
per cent increase 

“There have been organized, trained 
and equipped technical troops of foresters, 
stevedores and railroad construction and 
operation men, aggregating about 120,000, 
many of whom have been operating 
France for some months.” 


Summary of Chief Accomplishments. 


In summing up the War Department's 
work the Secretary gave the following 
f accomplishments: 

“1. A large army is in 
and in training, so large that fur- 
ther increments to it cannot be 
adequately equipped and _ trained 
rapidly as those already in train- 
ean be transported. 

The army has been enlisted and 
selected without rious dislocation 
of the industries of the country. 

“8 The training of the Army pro- 
ceeding rapidly and its spiritis high, 
The subsistence of the Army has been 
above eriticism; its initial clothing 
supply, temporarily inadequate, is 
now substantially complete, and 
reserves will rapidly accumulate, 
Arms of the most modern and ef- 
fective kind—including artillery, 
machine guns, automatic rifles and 
small arms—have been provided by 
manufacture or purchase for every 
soldier in France and are available 
for every soldier who can be gotten 
to France in the year 1918. 

“4. A substantial army is already 

France, where both men and of- 
ficers have been additionally and 
specially trained and are ready for 
active service. 
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volved, and the following items give some 
idea of the extensive character of the 
joperations: There have been purchased ! 
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Independent lines of communi- 3) 
cation and supply and vast storage | 
| 
| 
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and other facilities are in process of 
construction in France 

“6. Great programs for the man- 
ufacture of additional equipment 
and for the production of new in- 
struments of war have been formu- 


lated. 


Expressions of Doubt Recognized. 


“IT make this statement,” continued the 


Secretary, ‘fully aware that there have 
been produced before the members of 
this committee some expression of 
doubt, difference of opinion and disap- 
proval. The War Department has spent 
eight months hearing similar expres-~ 
sions, analyzing them, correcting the 
conditions out of which they grew, per- 
fecting its organization to pr ent their 
recurrence, and all the while driving 
on to the accomplishment ‘ef the main 
task, 

j My military associates and I appre- 
ciate the work which this committee 
has done, and will value iggestions 
from the committee as a whole, from its 
jindividual member and from. every 
other patriotic citizen which will en- 
able us to carry on this work more ef- 
fectively and more rapidly. 


“In the foregoing statement there are 


two exceedingly significant figures; 
namely, that on the ist day of April 
the ordnance department consisted of 
ninety-seven officers and the quarter- 
master general’s department of 347 
officers, while they now, respectively, 
comprise 3,004 and 6,431 officers. There 


was no ready trained body of men in-the 
country who could have been selected 


suddenly to assume the highly technical 
and specialized work of these two di- 
visions. Men of somewhat similar train- 
ing had to be chosen. As the work pro- 
ceeded, subdivision and resubdivision 
became possible: 


Reorganization Announced. 


“On December 15 I was, therefore, a7 
a position to announce a general reor-! 
ganization, 
ing results: H 
ot. Created a& war council, upon which 
Gen. Crozier, Gen. Sharpe, Gen. Wea- | 
ver, Gen. Crowder and the chief of 
staff have been designated to sit with | 
the Secretary of War and the assistant 
secretary of war, and to which council 
;men of capacity, either from the Army 
or from civil life, yill be added from 
time to time. The purpose of the 
council is that its members, being free 
from the burdens of detail ’administr a- 


accomplishing the follow- 


tion, can take a large supervisory view 
of all questions of organization and 
'supply and give to the government, the 
;itighest value of their talents and ex- 
perience. 
| “2, Under Gen. Wheeler, 
| Vice of his military associates and of 
industrial experts, the machinery of 
the ordnance department is being thor- 
oughly reorganized in preparation for 
the new phase of its work upon which 
it is now entering. Its several opera- 
tions ‘will be conducted under the di- 
rection either of officers already in the 
service who are now in a position to 
elve their entire energies to the admin- 
stration, or by men specially chosen 
Daas civil life because of their experi- 
} ence and capacity. 
; “3. The quartermaster 
partment is in process 
organization and subdivisioning under 
Gen. Goethals, who enjoys the unique 
experience of having worked out at the 
Panama canal problems of transporta- 
tion supply of a magnitude never 


with the ad- 


feneral’s 
of similar 


de- 
re- 


and 


0,; until now approached in the history of 
in} 


our government. Here also the effici- 
ency of the department is being strength- 
ened hy the calling from civil life of 
men of the highest capacity to admin- 
ister certain of its great subdivisions, 


New View of Work Now Possible. 

on 
Couneil 
the war 
sible. 
; “The Council of National 
‘of course, an advisory 
|executive power. The 
|Severally the powers of their respec- 
;tive departments. The purpose of the 
council, however, was a reconciliation 
of conflicts and a survey of the na- 
| tional needs and resources. This pur- 
{pose it has served and is serving, The 
general munitions board and its suc- 
cessor, the war industries board, with 
their committees, were or ‘anized by the 
council for the followir purposes: 


“Shy Assign priorities as among 
the several departments of the gZov- 
ernment and the allied sovernments 
| in their demands upon the industries 


new view of the 
of’ National 
industries 


work 
Defense 
board igs 


of the 
and 
now 


of 
pos- 
Defense is, 


body without 
members haye 
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| of the country 
2. Advise as to supplies of ma-=- 
terials and labor. 
Shh on questions of price, 
4. industrial and labor 
co-ope i 
“S. Avoid enhancement of prices, | 


confusion of industry, exhaustion of 


labor and generally to prevent all 

avoidable evils which might result 

from the speed and magnitude of 
the new operations. 

“To these objects it was admirably 
adapted, and it has accomplished a 
great work. 

“We can now see the entire situa- 
tion. The initial rush needs are sub- 
stantially supplied. The technical 
corps haye been expanded and reor- 
ganized upon industrial and efficient 
lines. : 


or, 


The co-ordination of ally needs with 


action of the ordnance bureau in chang- 
ing the type,” said Secretary Baker. 
‘J personally approved that delay. I 
think the ordnance bureau acted 
right,” adding that the delay operated 
to furnish a larger supply later of an 
improved arm. 

“It isn’t inefficiency to change your 
mind if a greater supply of a better 
article is secured,” said he, adding 
that all men sent to Europe had ample 
rifles and now all men in training are 
well supplied. 

Several senators joined in question- 
ing to show that rifle production was 
permitted to lag when it was certain 
ithat the country was about to go to 
| war, but Secretary Baker persisted 
that the delay in changing models had 
in the end prodticed a much-desired 
result, 


1 


our own purchases has been effected. 
An agency exists'to prevent conflicts 
and to adjust those which cannot he 
prevented.” 
Mr. Baker Approved Delay. 
Secretary Baker was not interrupted 
in reading his prepared statement, and | 
afterward said he would be ‘very 
happy” to answer questions. 
airman Chamberlain took up the 
subject of rifles. Abandonment of the 
Springfield rifle and adoption of the ; 
modified Enfield, he said, has been much 
criticised. 
“T think the delay was due to the 
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OUR 247TH DAY OF WAR. 
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LET’S LET THE SENATE RUN IT. | 


It ig quite obvious that we are in wrong on the management of 
the war. The fact is indubitably established by the senate hearings. 
Being in wrong, unless we intend to be licked, it is equally obvious 
that we must get in right. 


Everybody in a position of responsibility in the running a the 
war having been shown to be grossly incompetent, it is up to the | 


sountry to put the job into competent hands. Where shall we find 


such hands? 

Inasmuch as the country has been dragnetted for capable 
tivilians already and all these civilians have done things which no- 
ody but an idiot would do, and together and in combination have 
been unable to make any decent sort of a showing, where shall we 
ook for the serene, unexeited, cool, big, comprehensive. intellects 
suas! to the stunt. 

It should be quite apparent that there ig but one place where 
aa a search could possibly be productive of results. In one place 
only does there exist the peculiar combination of intelligence, recti- 
tude and patriotism which must be brought to bear on the problem 

yefore us. The senate. a 

Let us fire Mr. Baker, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Sek, Mr. Hoove | 
Dr. Garfield and all the rest of the bunglers, to begin with. Let 
ave Senator Wadsworth, for instance, run the army—he knows 

“Snitely more about what is going on in that part of the work t 
Mr, Baker does and knows immeasurably better how ears 
“should be done. Let us give Mr. Hoover’s job to Senator Reed. 
i “Let ‘us place Mr. Weeks in charge of the navy—he is the only real 
“naval expert in the country. Let us have Senator Chamberlain in 
charge of all munitions production and, say, Senator Stone in com- 
mand of the shipbuilding program. And g0 on. The senate is full 
sof mighty minds—vast intellects so gifted that they have never been 
ander the painful necessary, suffered by ordinary, inferior creatures, 


Patently that is precisely what we need to-do in order to have. 

- everything go just right—turn the job over to the senate, with es- 
. pbecial confidence in that group of sages who have had exceptional 

" opportunity to fit themselves for the task during many hours spent 
‘in heckling the worried, busy—but of course stupid—men who have 
‘so far mistakenly been entrusted with the work. The amount of 
information that Senator Chamberlain and Senator Wadsworth, for 

instance, have picked out of Secretary Baker is enough to equip any 


senator that ever was for the responsibility of running the combined 
allied armies. 
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Will Do More Good Than Harm. 


The Senate Military Committee, haying 
furnished the Kaiser with virtually all of 
our war secrets, might as well recess until 
we can accumulate a new supply.—The 
World. 

What “war secrets” has the Senate | 


committee furnished to, the Kaiser that 


{he did not already know? The World 


should be more specific and less critical 
of the members of the Senate committee. 
Even if some members of that body at 
times have seemed more anxious to put) 
witnesses “in a hole” than to get at the) 
facts, no suggestion of partisanship can 
hold against Senator Chamberlain, Sena-| 
tor Hitchcock or Senator McKellar. Xt | 
might be added also that persons who 
haye followed the proceedings with an 
open mind have been unable to discover 
any partisanship on the part of republi- 
can members of the committee, Certainly 
against none, republicans or democrats, 
can there lie suspicion of desire to give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Much that has been disclosed was known 
in a general way by many persons. There 
was danger, however, of the people as a 
whole being lulled into a condition of sat- 
isfaction and security by the profuse prom- 
ise that so greatly has overshadowed per- 
formance in some directions. This does 
not mean that much has not been accom- 
plished. In many respects the record is 
good. It is due no less to those who have 
made good than to the country that it 
should be made clear where there has been 
failure and where the respousibility for 
it lies. 

Conditions at Washington make this 
particularly desirable at this time. It is 
well known that one of the predominant 
traits in the President's makeup is loy- 
alty to men of his own selection. This 
trait, admirable as it is, inclines him to 
take the part of the defence whenever one 
of those men is criticised. All that is 
needed to translate that inclination into 
activity is for the person under fire to in- 
timate that he is being persecuted or is 
about to be. 

The President cannot have known the 
details of army shortcomings. It is well 
for him to have the facts so that he may 
judge for himself, as the country wilt 
judge for itself. 


LET’S LET THE SENATE RUN IT. 


It ig quite obvious that we are in wrong on the management of 
the war. The fact is indubitably established by the senate hearings. 
Being in wrong, unless we intend to be licked, it is equally obvious 
that we must get in right. 
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Everybody in a position of responsibility in the running of the 
war having been shown to be grossly incompetent, it is up to the 
“country to put the job into competent hands. Where shall we find 
such hands? 
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_ Inasmuch as the country has been dragnetted for capable 
tivilians already and all these civilians haye done things which no- 
ody but an idiot would do, and together and in combination have 
been unable to make any decent sort of a showing, where shall we 


ook for the serene, unexcited, cool, big, comprehensive intellects | 
>qual to the stunt. 

=e It should be quite apparent that there is but one place where 
such a search could possibly be productive of results. In one place | 
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only does there exist the peculiar combination of intelligence, recti- # 
fais and patriotism which must be brought to bear on the problems 
cefore us. The senate. # 

- Let us fire Mr. Baker, Mr. Daniels, Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Hooyer 


Dr. Garfield and all the rest of the bunglers, to begin with. Let wh 
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“aye Senator Wadsworth, for instance, run the army—he knows if- | 
finitely more about what is going on in that part of the work thn} 
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Ir. Baker does and knows immeasurably better how everything 
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Show Id be done. Let us give Mr. Hoover’s job to Senator Reed. 


bet "18 place Mr. Weeks in charge of the navy—he is the only real 
naval expert in the country. Let us have Senator Chamberlain in 

charge of all munitions production and, say, Senator Stone in com- 

mand of the shipbuilding program. And go on. The senate is full 

of mighty minds—vast intellects so gifted that they have never been 

ft nder the painful necessary, suffered by ordinary, inferior creatures, | 
“0 f having to find out things because they were created knowing them 

“all, 

Patently that is precisely what we need to do in order to have 
-everything go just right—turn the job over to the senate, with es- 
aecisl confidence in that group of sages who have had exceptional 
opportunity to fit themselves for the task during many hours spent 
in heckling the worried, busy—but of course stupid—men who have 
so far mistakenly been entrusted with the work. The amount of 
information that Senator Chamberlain and Senator Wadsworth, for 
instance, have picked out of Secretary Baker is enough to equip any 
senator that ever was for the responsibility of running the combined 
allied armies. 

Because, you see, a grain of senatorial knowledge, being a rare 
and consequently precious commodity, is worth a ton of the plenti- 

1, Tesh therefore contemptible, Eerie, of the man siliose busi- 
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Ee Will Do More Good Than Harm. 


The Senate Military Committee, having 
furnished the Kaiser with virtually all of 
our war secrets, might as well recess until 
we can accumulate a new supply.—The 
World. 

What “war secrets’ has the Senate | 
committee furnished to, the Kaiser that 
jhe did not already know? The World 
| should be more specifie and less critical 
of the members of the Senate committee. | 
Even if some members of that body at. 
times haye seemed more anxious to put, 
witnesses “in a hole” than to get at the 
facts, no suggestion of partisanship can 
hold against Senator Chamberlain, Sena-) 
tor Hitchcock or Senator McKellar. It} 
might be added also that persons who 
have followed the proceedings with an 
open mind have been unable to discover 
any partisanship on the part of republi- 
can members of the committee. Certainly 
against none, republicans or democrats, 
can there lie suspicion of desire to give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Much that has been disclosed was known 
in a general way by many persons. There 
was danger, however, of the people ag a 
[synole being lulled into a condition of sat- 
isfaction and security by the profuse prom- 
lise that so greatly has overshadowed per- 
formance in some directions. This does 
flot mean that much has not been accom- 
plished. In many respects the record is 
good. It is due no less to those who have 
made good than to the country that it 
should be made clear where there has been 
failure and where the responsibility for 
it lies. 

Conditions at Washington make this 
particularly desirable at this time. It is 
well known that one of the predominant 
traits in the President's makeup is loy- 
alty to men of his own selection. This 
trait, admirable as it is, inclines him to 
take the part of the defence whenever one 
of those men is criticised. All that is 
needed to translate that inciination into 
activity is for the person under fire to in- 
timate that he is being persecuted or is 
about to be. 

The President cannot have known the 
details of army shortcomings. It is well 
for him to have the facts so that he may 
judge for himself, as the country will 
judge for itself. 
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How Secretary of War Baker Meets ‘Investigation = What It 
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What It Did 
Yesterday 


| 


Means to “Fight Like a Gentleman’”—Nerve Against Odds— 
Some of His Answers in “Dictionary English’ —His Opinion of 
“He-Men’”—The Sixty-five-Thirty-five Ratio in Chamber of 
Commerce Patriotism—Psychology in Food and Fuel. 


By W. V. 


There are no ubler men in the Sen- f 
ate and no better politicians in the | 
country than the members of the! 
Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Cut off and surrounded. attacked 

from front and rear, Secretary of 
,War Newton D. Baker fought them 
all, all day long yesterday. Right or | 
wrong, he still fought on and “fought | 
like a gentleman.” Tf other and 
more plebeian Americans in the 
trenches or in politics, fight as well, | 
with the same steady nerve against | 
‘the odds, they'll win. } 
| The way Baker fought and held 
‘his ground with all the odds against | 
him was really the news of the day 
at the Capitol. ‘The news of the is- 
sues of “unpreparedness” last year 
is last year’s news, already threshed 
out. But the way Baker fought was 
a novelty in news—unprecedented in 
its way. It may not have been war, 
but it was magnificent. 


Asked questions which involved 
his political life, and once or twice 
deadly insults, he would take from 
the center of his mouth the longs, 
slim cigar he was smoking, and with 
his head thrown slightly back, let 
the smoke rise in a thin column 
from the corner of his mouth— 
thinking! Then, with his eyes 
as level as his voice, he an-: 
swered deliberately, naturally, coolly, | 
and as politely as if he were an-| 
swering a lady in a drawing room. | 
So he answered on a question of | 
'veracity. When ordinarily, the an-| 
iswer to such a question might have 
been that the statement it involved | 
was “an infernal lie,” Baker said, | | 
after about ten seconds’ deliberation: 

“You and I, Senator, debated the 
question of whether he meant rela- 
tively none, or absolutely none. If 
he. said, ‘absolutely none,’ he must 
have been in error.” . 

Perhaps the man who said there 
was no machine gun or something 
else of that kind at a given camp on; 
a given dav is “relatively” as good 
fa man as anybody else. As far as! 
Secretary of War Newton D, Baker 
is concerned, with his testimony, he | 
may be. But that far also, though 
by no means necessarilv an infernal. 
condemned, or double-dashed liar, he} | 
is necessarily “in erro.” | 


| 


Now, in the history of American 
politics since 1760, when the records) | 
begin to be more or less voluminous, | 
what would we make of about two’ 
hundred answers of that kind, if we 
could find them? 


| triotism. 


BYARS. 


One of the most brutal questions 
asked involved the alleged super- 
jority of “He-Men” to men who use 
dictionary English when exasperated 
instead of the profanitv to which 
others of us may resort in emerg- 
ency. Mr. Secretary’s answer may 
lead a few examples of answers, not 
less forcible because they were de- 
livered with a “silencer” on the 
muzzle—as for example: 

“Tf you want my opinion as to a 
YIe-Man, whether he js better than 
some other kind of a man, presum- 
ably he is. 

“Tf you had an omniscient and om- 
nipotent man, he would be far bettex 
than an expert council. 

“There has to be a person whose 
mind will function and get results. 

“What I have done is to ¢entralize 
five separate functions under a 
single executive direction. 

“T ean’t answer that. There are 
too many people in the world I don’t 
know. 

“I have never been able to satisfy 
myself that the plans of the War De- 


| partment were either unwise or un- 
| necessary. 


“What I am trying to give you is 
the latest information from the most 
accurate sources. 

“What I want to give and what I 
think the country ought to have is 
knowledge of the facts. 

“I am trying not to deal in uni- 
versal affirmatives or universal 
negatives either. 

“T do not question the propriety of 


ithe question, but I am raising a. 


doubt as to the propriety of the an- 
swer. s ee 

“The mere fact that men are in 
uniform makes no difference in their 


; expert knowledge. 


“We have had vast new problems, 
confused by the enthusiasm of every- 
body wanting to help. : : 


“When the country knows .(pres~ 


ent) conditions, it will feel secure. 
“Tf I fail, I want to do it now.” 


“There were others of this kind. 
Perhaps many of them were better. 
But none were more characteristic 
of the “gentleman and scholar” 
under fire and unafraid. 

Right or wrong, Newton D. Baker 
was not afraid to answer for himself 
and for all who have thrust the 
responsibility on him of defending 


jwhat they have done in his name, 


and in the name of American pa- 


He suggested what he may not 


know yet of: the possibility of com- i 


bining “rewrought” politics and 


buying overcoats from “near-by 
towns” he showed his rush orders 


“near-by towns:” “Eve 
‘of commerce in the ne 


= actively Co-Op event @X- |) 
|tortion from the soldiers.” ‘There is j) 
‘no more doubt about that than there |: th 
lis of the sixty-five per cent pure]; 


N 


= to prev 


{patriotism in those chamber of- com- 
merce along with the thirty-five per 
cent of “Live Wire” patriotism 
‘represented by experts who would 


!\ feel humiliated if, in doing business 


| with their own fathers, they did not 
|“nut over a good thing” on them. 


Perhaps these “live wires” are all 
“He-Men.” There is no evidence 
to the contrary. Penitentiary rec- 
ords ought to decide that finally. 


Bvidence given yesterday before 
the Senate Committee on Manufac- 
tures completed the explanation of 
what has caused the so-called “short- 
age” in food and fuel. 

i There has been no 
| shortage in the supply. 
entirely “psychological.” 

A number of academic experts 
with the best intentions, experi- 
mented psychologically on the coun- 
try, to find scientifically what the 
American people can be-induced to 


reality of 
It has been 


: re 
The men who we: 

e National Guard were larger men 

their averages than men who heve |) 

been volunteering in peac 

‘regular army have ever 
This , 0 
pology” was dropped incidentally by 
Secretary of War Baker. 


/do by modern, scientific methods. 


One of these methods “induced” 
psychological or “imaginative alarm,” 
about a food and fuel famine, due to 
violent but entirely patriotic and 
noble sacrifices, to be made for our 
friends in Hurope or for the good of 
our souls. The country was psy- 
|chologized successfully as it had 
never been .before—and as no coun- 
try ought to ever be again 


Perhaps nothing could have been 
more scientific than this. Without 
regard to the above summary of 
causes, results were defined clearly 
|| and conclusively yesterday by Arthur 
ils. Learoyd, expert in anthracite 
coal distributicn for the Fuel Ad- 
ministration itself. He knew the 


facts. Regardless of their bearing | 


for or against himself or any one 
else, he gave them in definite, can- 
did answers to the questions he had 
been sworn to answér truthfully. 
His answers showed beyond doubt 
that all the time, during the period 
jof violent suffering in blizzard 
| weather in Washington itself, for ex- 
ample, 
duced, moved, and actually in the 
city than ever before in the history 
of the coal business. Small consum- 
ers, buying about half enough for 
“the winter (as he thought they 
should have done) were so frighten- 
ed by the fear of having no coal 
left for the next blizzard, that they 
crowded around the dealers and of- 
ficials, pushing those who had no 
coal at all, in the hope of getting 
a ton or so more at higher prices. 
| So of the results of “psychology” 
| all over the country as far west as 
|, Nebraska. Add monopoly and live 
|| wire profiteering in spots, to rail- 
|}road “elutting’ (also in consider- 
jiable part, psychological) and it is 
| the answer. The academic scientists 
| are good and patriotic men. But too 
| many experiments on the people of 
this country are dangerous. 


The salaries and incidentals paid 
to the members of the House through 
the window of the Sergeant-at- 


Ayms, run about $275,000 a month.} 
‘From January 5th to the beginning. 
of the present session. Sergeant-at- y' 
Arms Gordon reports ‘to Speaker}! 


Clark expenditures of $4,092,000, less 
$350,000 balance. The totals are 
merely fractional in a twenty billion 
dollar country, in which the House, 
even with its “ornamental chairman- 

| ships,” has become almost too cheap 
or respectful consideration. 


there was more coal pro- 


e drafted into| 
e for the} 


averaged. | 


interesting bit of “anthro- 


ended 
must 


in a day or so in op- 


| position to the President’s peace 
terms. 


An undelivered war-whoop may be 


more 
eructed. 


ainful than colic until it is 
Jet oN SSS 


= a 

Secretary Baker, in a 
letter to German- 
American 


A Protest 
Rightly 
Answered. 


{ 
| sitagoniens . 
thorough Yo 


|the cause of the painful’ experiences | 
| against which the writer of the letter | 
| protested and the one way by which they 
| could be ended. _ : 
Quite correctly, he declared that the 
|only enemy either of the loyal German- | 
| American or of the Gérman in the Uni-| 
ted States who lives here as an enemy j 
alien, not'as an allen enemy, is the man 
of German blood who engages in plots 
against this country and its allies, or 
who makes offensive proclamation of 
his hostility to it. Had it not. been for 


peaeee misguided folk, neither the loyal 


| German-Amerfean- nor the law-abiding ' 
/German resident would have been} 
{troubled in any way. It is the few who 
have brought suspicion on the many, 
and they have been able to do it simply |, 
because a false notion of race solidarity | 
has prevented the many from bringing | 
upon the few the penalties they. deserved, Q 
To hawe done so would not have been 
betrayal of blood brothers; it would havo |' 
been the performance of a civic duty 
exactly as is the handing over to justice 
of any criminal by any good cltizen to 
whom knowledge of crime has come. It 
would also have been self-protection of 
a perfectly legitimate kind. 

Secretary Barer wrote with rather 
more confidence than a good many of 
us feel when he prophesied that soon all 
of the Kaiser's spies and plotters would 
be jailed or interned, but he was not 
mistaken when he asserted that nobody 
had better reason for assisting in this |. 
work or in hoping for its speedy com- | 
pletion than the German-American who 
mearit what he said when he swore al-|‘ 
plains to the United States, or the|+ 

erman who is not ‘position 
here to hurt us. Bia, A Nan ’ 


BAKER WAR ISSUE: 
“PRESENT STANDS 


‘ Bagle Bureau, 
; 901 Colorado Building. 
‘Washington, January 12—-The chief | 
ies ef a three- aay Ss examination of! 


“41, That the ‘Administration is flatly 
against a department of munitions. 
and that Baker’s conduct of the War 
4 Department has the President's full-; 


2. That Baker is far more optimis- | 
tic concerning the work of creating | 
an army than his Senatorial inquisi- 
tors. 

8. That Baker has proved himself 
too clever a witness to be cornered or 
even seriously worried: 

4, That the Senate Military Com- 
mittee has less confidence in Baker’s 

8 ey to Tun the War Department 


’ 


. Baker Now a/ War Issuc. 
i By this almost unreserved com- 
‘mendation of every subordinate who 
has been under fire, including those 
who have been relieved of their reg- 
ular jobs, and by his general praise 


| that Mr, Baker in a peculiar degree 


| confidence on the part of Congress. 


of everything that has been ac- 
complished, Secretary Baker, in the! 
minds of some members of the com- 
mittee, has succeeeded in making 
himself a war issue. Prior to his 
testimony, such officers as General 
Crozier and General Sharpe were 
issues. But the Secretary has now in- 
dorsed their work and accepted all} 
responsibility, although he has not 
‘put them back in charge of their 
bureaus. 

* When Senator Weeks asked if Mr. 
Baker was satisfied with the work of 
‘Quartermaster General Sharpe and 
General Crozier, chief of ordnance, 
the Secretary replied: 

“Ves, perfectly; under the. circum- 
stances, they did the best that pos- 
sibly could have been done.” 

The three-day session with Baker 
which has just ended proved to the 
committee that the Secretary of War 
was far too clever for the Senators 
when it came to exchanges of ques- 
tions and answers, and yet the com- 
mittee was not impressed by Mr. 
Baker's array of facts. 


‘ Sedaretary Leads in Clash of Wits. 


SAP N ae 
So far as a contest of Wits: Was: eon- 


‘cerned Mr, Baker had all the best-of 
it. He smoked his panetela, crossed 
is legs, tilted back his chair and 
ed genially during most of his ex- 

i He was always alert and 


followed swiftly upon | 


‘His attitude toward tae 


Agile ‘and tireless, with marked | 
ability to parry slow thrusts’ and j 
counters. It was eyident, too, that the 
committee members had not prepared 
themselves very thoroughly to handle. 
such a witness. 

It was apparent that time and again 
| Mr. Baker irritated the committee by | 
his quickness rather than directness. | 
His prepared statement in behalf of! 
| the War Department, read on Thurs- | 
day, had every appearance of a strong 
and convincing document until he be- | 
gan to gualify and modify many parts 
of it under cross-examination. Beyond : 
that statement the committee closed a/| 
three-day examination without obtain- | 
ing much information from the Sec- 
retary of War. 


| Chamberlain No Match’ for 


Senator Chamberlain, chairman of | 
the committee, and a strong supporter 
of all Administration war measures, | 
got no more satisfaction out of the 
Secretary of War than did other mem- 
bers. He frequently made it plain that | 
he had little patience with Mr. Baker’s, 
attitude on some matters. Senator 
Chamberlain is the author of a bill 
creating a munitions member of the 
Cabinet, and during today’s examina- 
tion of Mr. Baker ‘there developed in 
the committee an obvious lack of con- 
fidence in the plans of the Secretary 


of War for handling production prob- | 


lems. 

The committee has learned this, 
however, that the Admniistration is 
standing stoutly back of the War Sec- 
retary, and that the Secretary himself 
declines to admit that there have been 
any serious derelictions in his depart- 


Baker, || 


|| Side suggestions for any improvement. 


fluence ‘in shaping military legislation 1 
ipper House and is a legisla- 
tor of persistence and decided views. i 
If he decides to make a fight for am- | 
munitions department against ihe | 
'views of the Administration he will’ 
| find much support, particularly on the 
| Republican side. 
| F#@5m an Administration standpoint, 
Mr. Baker’s victory over the commit- 
tee in the matter of quick wittédness 
is not likely to have favorable results, 
as the situation is viewed today. The 
supreme optimism of the Secretary of 
'War has created more uneasiness 
that it has confidence. Members of 
the committee on military affairs are 
not nearly so well satisfied as the Sec- 
retary that everything is going finely 
'in the War Department, and they have, 
| sensed a determined opposition to out- 


of the service. 

From the testimony of several of 
Mr. Baker’s officers who gave many! 
details, they were led to. believe that) 
several important things were wrong, 
and they were naturally astonished 
when Mr. Baker's prepared statement ' 
practically tossed all such testimony 
‘into the waste basket. ] 


Baker to Be Quizzed in House. 

The House Committee on Military 
Affairs will undoubtedly call Mr. | 
Baker, when it takes up preparation |! 
of the annual appropriation bill and! 
there is much curiosity as to what the 
result.of that examination will be. But 
no matter what the House Committee | 
may succeed in developing, it is assured, 


ment, despite previous testimony of 
other witnesses before the committee. | 
For a long time it has been known | 


enjoys the confidence of the President. 
While this confidence remains unim- 
paired there is palpable lessening of 


Incident Not Yet Closed, 


In the ujdgment of most observers, 
while Mr. Baker continually out- 
maneuvered the committee during 
three days, he did not help himself 
‘thereby. As a result, it seems certain 
that there will: be a lot of talk in | 
Congress concerning the War Secre- 
tary before the session is over. Such 
talk is not expected to impress the 
President, but it may have its ‘effect 
upon army legislation, because it is 
perfectly plain that several Senators } 
already have an unfavorable impres- 
sion concerning the executive capaci- | 
ties of the Secretary of War. They 
think that Mr. Baker was often 
adroit, rather than frank. 

Today’s examination of the Secre- 
tary was in all essential respects simi- 
lar to that of the previous two days— 
the committee trying to wring from 
Mr. Baker an admission that here and 
there certain things were wrong and || 
the witness declining to make any || 
such admission, 


Baker Simply Stands Pat. 


Senator Chamberlain 
once complained that the tendency of 
Mr. Baker’s testimony was to lull the || 
country into a sense of security, but 
he could not get the Secretary to de- 
part for one instance from its optimis- ! 
tic attitude. ‘It is evident to those who 
have been attending the committee 
sessions that Mr. Baker went to the 
Capitol for the express purpose of re- 
assuring the country that everything 
is well in the War Department, and 
that he would not be diverted from 
that object. 

Following word from the White 
House that the President disapproves 
of any munitions department, and 
Secretary Baker’s statements today to 
the same effect there is interest as 


\ Continued en Page 4, 


more than}: 


with the new plan. 


| 9 
{ Baker Tells of Reorganization. 


that Mr. Baker himself, together with | 
his Administration of the War De- 
partment, has become an issue that 
will be threshed out before the winter j 
is over. . | BRAINERD. 

¢ 


(By the Associated Press.) 


Senate Grilling Ended. 

Washington, January 12—Secre- 
tary Baker’s examination on ordnance 
and supplies was concluded late to- 
day in executive session and it was an- 
nounced that next week the commit- 
tee would call members of the Coun- 
cil, of National Defense, the War In- | 
dustries Boards and other government 
agencies for examination ag to their 
opinion of the necessity for a mu- 
nitions department. 

In opposing Senator Chamberlain's 
bill creating a department of muni- 
tions, Mr, Baker said the Minister of 
Munitions would be an “industrial 
dictator,” and that “no human being 
could be found to decide all the ques- 
tions it would present.” 

The Secretary also pointed out that 
his judgment on -military. matters 
would be subservient to that of the 
munitions director and insisted that 
the recent departmental reorganiza-~ 
tion is virtually similar to the Navy 
Department's system 
‘British munitions directorship. 


McKellar Wants a “He Man.” ' 


Senator McKellar asked if it would 
be better for a ‘he man” to haye sole 
charge of the war munitions work. 
Secretary Baker assented to 'superior- 
ity of vigorous men, 

“Tf you had an omnipotent man ‘it 
would be better than a‘number of 
committees and boards,’’ said Mr, 
Baker. “It’s better to leave things 
co-ordinated under the Secretary of 
War than to leave it to a Secretary: of 
Munitions to co-ordinate with the 
Secretary of War.” 

Chairman Chamberlain and Sena- 
tors McKellar, Hitchcock, Wadsworth, 
Weeks and New were 
taking issue with the Secretary re-| 
garding the adequacy of the reorgan- 
ization of the War Department, 
they admitted it was an improvemeni ~ 
over the old system. Senators Beck- 
ham and Kirby expressed satisfaction | 


In detailing the reorganization, 
| Secretary Baker said the War Indus- 
tries Board; by authority of ‘common 
consent,” if not technical legal power, 
would be the supreme arbiting au- 
thority of co-ordinating industrial 
needs of the war and added that 
} President Willard of the Board and 
’ General Goethals, Acting Quartermas, 
ter General, approved the plan. 
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‘icised ‘by com. | 
mittee members as failing to effect! 
centralization of muniti affairs. 

‘Secretary Baker’s sta ements re- 
garding sufficiency of supplies were 
criticised by Chairman Chamberlain 
and. Senators Hitchcock, McKellar, 
Weeks and others. Mr. Cha amberlain 
said the country would believe that 
everything had been done which 
should have been accomplished. ‘TI 
don’t think it has, * he added. © 

“] think the country is entitled to 
feel secure,” Mr. Baker replied, add- 
ing that when all the facts are known 
a feeling of security will be justified. 


i Shortages Cited. 

Senator Hitchcock cited specific 
shortages of clothing and ordnance, | 
and said Mr. Baker's statements would 
‘leave the impression that everything | 


is lovely, ” when the facts showed that 
it is not. 

Delay in mail service to the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces also” was 
complained of during the day, and Mr, 
Baker said the War and Postoffice de- 
partments are endeavoring to provide 
the best possible service. 

In executive session the ‘Seoretary 
was questioned for nearly two hours 
regarding supplies for the American 
Army overseas and other confidential 
matters.- During the session Chair- 
man’ Chamberlain took occasion to 
ask Why, in his annual report, Mr, 
Baker had disapproved the Senator's 
bill for universal military training, 
The Secretary replied that his princi- 
pal objection was that sufficient ofti- 
cers could not be spared from service 
to take. charge of the training. He 
also expressed the belief that decision 
on a definite military policy for the 
Nation should be deferred ‘until the 
end of the war, when the world will 
‘face very changed conditions. 

During the examination Chairman 
Chamberlain declared sanitary condi- 
tions and overcrowding of men, with 

| lack of clothing, at Camp Bowie, 
| were reported to the department in 
| September and shouiG have been 
'called to the Secretary’s attention as 
| epidemics, predicted by the camp’s 
‘commander, had followed in Decem- 
, ber. 

‘ Secretary. Baker replied that ‘his 
advisors said no trouble in canvas 
housing of men: was probable.” 

“It turned out that the camps in 
| which there was the most. sickness 
were the canvas camps,’’ said ‘Mr. 
Baker. : 

_ Senator Weeks said Major General 

Greble, camp Bowie’s commander, 
had reported conditions to four high 
officers in the department. 


Reports “Shunted, Pillar to’ Post. is 


“That is the trouble with the de- 
partment,” Senator Hitchcock: inter- 
rupted. “Nobody knows where to 
submit anything, being shunted from 
pillar to post.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen asked if all 
clothing manufacturing facilities of 
the country were used. 

“The sweat-shop system was. pros 
hibited’ from the beginning,” «Mr. 
Baker replied, disclaiming knowledge 
that large and well-known. ERC Renters 
N. Y.,:factories were not used. 

Turning to cantonment health cone 
ditions Secretary Baker conceded 
there were complaints and differences 
of opinion regarding architeotune at 
hospitals. 


Gorgas Approved Hospital Plans, 


Senator Wadsworth -gsaid” the 
Spartanburg, S, C., camp hosiptal was 
built with open roofs, like the Panama 
Bone. hospitals, and had to be roofed 
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SUNDAY, 


BAKER WAR SUE: 
PRESIDENT STANDS 
SQUARELY BY JM 


| Chamberlain 


HOUSE PROBE NEXT. 


Tagle Bureau, 


| His prepared 
; the War Department, read on Thurs- 


| the committee, and a strong supporter 


901 Colorado Building. 
Washington, January 12—-The chief | 
results of a three-days examination of 
Secretary of War Baker by the mate 
ate Military Committee are: 

1. That the Administration is flatly | 
against a department of munitions. 
and that Baker’s conduct of the War| 
Department has the President’s full- | 
est indorsement. 

2. That Baker is far more optimis- 
tic concerning the work of creating | 
an army than his Senatorial inquisi- 
tors. 

8. That Baker has proved himself } 
too clever a witness to be cornered or 
even seriously worried: 

4, That the Senate Military Com- 
mittee has less confidence in Baker’s 
ability to run the War Department 
satisfactorily than it had in the begin- 
ning. 


Baker Now a; War Issuc. 

By this almost unreserved com- 
mendation of every subordinate who 
has been under fire, including those 
who have been relieved of their reg- 
Mar johs, and by his general praise 
of everything that has been ac- 
complished, Secretary Baker, in the! 
minds of some members of the com- 
mittee, has succeeeded in making 
himself a war issue. Prior to his 
testimony, such officers as General 
Grozier and General Sharpe were 
issues. But the Secretary has now in- 
dorsed their work and accepted all} 
responsibility, although he has not 
put them back in charge of their 
bureaus. 

When Senator Weeks asked if Mr. 
Baker was satisfied with the work of 
Quartermaster General Sharpe and 
General Crozier, chief of ordnance, 
the Secretary replied: 

“Ves, perfectly; under the. circum- 
staneés, they did the best that pos- 
sibly could have been done.” 

The three-day session with Baker 
which has just ended proved to the 
committee that the Secretary of War 
was far too clever for the Senators 
when it came to exchanges of ques- 
lions and answers, and yet the com- 
mittee was not impressed by Mr. 
Baker’s array of facts. 


Searetary Leads in Clash of Wits, 


So far as a contest of Wits Ww was con- 
‘cerned, Mr. Baker had all the best-of} 
it, He smoked his panetela, crossed | 
his legs, tilted back his chair and 
Smiled genially during most of his ex- 
amination. He was always alert and 
his answers followed swiftly upon 
questions. His attitude toward the 
committee was frequently one of in- 
qdulzence. The Senators did not think 

(so. apidly as the ‘Seeretary of War. 
tie proved himself to be an adv ss>hle) 
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‘fencer, agile and tireless, with marked | 


ability to parry slow thrusts and} 
counters. It was evident, too, that the} 
committee members had not prepared } 
themselves very thoroughly to handle} 
such a witness. { 

It was apparent that time and again 
Mr. Baker irritated the committee by | | 
his quickness rather than directness. 
statement in behalf of! 


day, had every appearance of a strong 
and convincing document until he be- | 
gan to qualify and modify many parts | 
of it under cross-examination. Beyond : 
that statement the committee closed a | 
three-day examination without obtain- 
ing much information from the Sec- 
retary of War. 


No Match 
Chamberlain, 


for 
chairman of 


Baker, | 
Senator 


of all Administration war measures, 
got no more satisfaction out of the 
Secretary of War than did other mem- 
bers. He frequently made it plain that | 
he had little patience with Mr. Baker’s 

attitude on some matters. Senator 
Chamberlain is the author of a bill 
creating a munitions member of the 
Cabinet, and during today’s examina- 
tion of Mr. Baker there developed in 
the committee an obyious lack of con- 
fidence in the plans of the Secretary 
of War for handling production prob- 
lems. 

The committee has learned this, 
however, that the Admniistration jis 
standing stoutly back of the War Sec- 
retary, and that the Secretary himself 
declines to admit that there have been 
any serious derelictions in his depart- 
ment, despite previous testimony of 
other witnesses before the committee. 
Yor a long time it has been known} 
that Mr. Baker in a peculiar degree 
enjoys the confidence of the President. 

While this confidence remains unim- | 
paired there is palpable lessening of 
confidence on the part of Congress. 


Incident Not Yet Closed, 


In the ujdgment of most observers, 
while Mr. Baker continually out- 
maneuvered the committee during 
three days, he did not help himself 
‘thereby. As a result, it seems certain 
that there will. be a lot of talk in 
Congress concerning the War Secre- 
tary before the session is over. Such 
talk is not expected to impress the 
President, but it may have its ‘effect 
upon army legislation, because it is} 
perfectly plain that several Senators } 
already have an unfavorable impres- | 
sion concerning the executive capaci- 
ties of the Secretary of War. They 
think that Mr. Baker was often 
adroit, rather than frank. 

Today’s examination of the Secre- | 
tary was in all essential respects simi- | 
lar to that of the previous two days— | 
the committee trying to wring from | 
Mr. Baker an admission that here and 
there certain things were wrong and 
the witness declining to make any | 
such admission, 


Baker Simply Stands Pat. 


Senator Chamberlain more than | 
ones complained that the tendency of 
Mr. Baker’s testimony was to lull the 
country into a sense of security, but 
he could not get the Secretary to de- 
part for one instance from its optimis- | 
tic attitude. ‘It is evident to those who 
have been attending the committee 
sessions that Mr. Baker went to the') 
Capitol for the express purpose of re- 
assuring the country that everything 
is well in the War Department, and 
that he would not be diverted from! 
that object. 

Following word from the White 
House that the President disapproves 
of any munitions department, and 
Secretary Baker’s statements today to 
the same effect there is interest as 


Continued cn Page 4. 


| War 


——— ‘From Page i. 


to whether “Senator tor Chamberlain will | 
‘press his bill along that-line. - 


G. O. P. Will Back Chamberlain. — 


Senator Chamberlain is a large in- 
fluence in shaping military legislation 
in the upper House and is a legisla- 
tor of persistence and decided views. 


If he decides to make a fight for am- ; 


munitions department against the! 
views of the Administration he will’ 
find much support, particularly on the 


| Republican side. 


Fem an Administration standpoint, 
Mr. Baker’s victory over the commit- 
tee in the matter of quick wittédness 
is not likely to have favorable results, 
as the situation is viewed today. The 
supreme optimism of the Secretary of 
has created more uneasiness 
that it has confidence. Members of 


|| the committee on military affairs are 
|;not nearly so well satisfied as the Sec- 
\|retary that everything is going finely 
/|in the War Department, and they have: 


sensed a determined opposition to out- | 


i|side suggestions for any Oh ae 


of the service. 

From the testimony of several of, 
Mr. Baker’s officers who gave many! 
details, they were led to. believe that) 


'|several important things were wrong, 


and they were naturally astonished 
when Mr. Baker's prepared statement | 
practically tossed all such bestenoyy| 
into the waste basket. ; 

| 


Baker to Be Quizzed in House. | 

The House Committee on Military: 
Affairs will undoubtedly call Mr. 
Baker, when it takes’ up preparation | 
of the annual appropriation bill and | 
there is much curiosity as to what the 
result,of that examination will be. But 
no matter what the House Committee 
may succeed in developing, it is assured, 
that Mr. Baker himself, together with | 


|; his Administration of the War De- 


partment, has become an issue that | 
will be threshed out before the winter | 
is over. . BRAINERD. 


(By the Associated Press.) 
Senate Grilling Ended. 


Washington, January 12—Secre- |; 
tary Baker’s examination on ordnance | 
t 

| 


e: 


and supplies was concluded late to- 
day in executive session and it was an- 
nounced that next week the commit- 
tee would call members of the Coun- 
cil,of National Defense, the War In-' 
dustries Boards and other government 


agencies for examination as to their 
opinion of the necessity for a mu- 
nitions department. 

In opposing Senator Chamberlain's 
bill creating a department of muni- 
tions, Mr, Baker said the Minister of 
Munitions would be an ‘industrial 
dictator,” and that “no human being 
could be found to decide all the ques- 


| tions it would present.” 


The Secretary also pointed out that 
his judgment on -military. matters 
would be subservient to that of the 
munitions director and insisted that 
the recent departmental reorganiza~ 
| tion is virtually similar to the Navy 
Department’s system and also the 
British munitions directorship. 


McKellar Wants a “He Man.” 


Senator McKellar asked if it would 
be better for a ‘he man” to haye sole 
charge of the war munitions work. 
Secretary Baker assented to 'superior- | 
ity of vigorous men. 

“Tf you had an omnipotent man ‘it 
would be better than a‘number of 
committees and boards,’ said Mr, 
Baker. “It's better to leave things 
co-ordinated under the Secretary of 
War than to leave it to a Secretary of 
Munitions to co-ordinate with the 
Secretary of War.” 

Chairman Chamberlain and Sena- 
tors McKellar, Hitchcock, Wadsworth, 
Weeks and New were ¢¥nong those 
taking issue with the Secretary re- 
garding the adequacy of the reorgan-' 
ization of the War Department, but 
they admitted it was an improvement 
over the old system. Senators Beck- 
ham and Kirby expressed satisfaction 


| 


| 


; thority 


with the new plan. 


Baker Tells of Reorganization. 

In detailing the reorganization, 
Secretary Baker said the War Indus- 
tries Board; by authority of ‘‘common 
consent,” if not technical legal power, 
would be the supreme arbiting au- 
of co-ordinating industrial 
needs of the war and added that 


} President Willard of the Board and 
General Goethals, 


Acting Quartermas- 


ter General, approved the plan, 


|, | Secretary. 


uestioned by Senators, - Mr. Baker 
Anraitter that under tne new Army | 
4) Supply Department, the Ordnance, } 
Quartermaster's, Medical, Aviation | 
and Engineers bureaus would do sep-| 
arate purchasing; but said it would! 
/ be co-ordinated and directed. This| 
feature Was sharply criticised by com- | 
mittee members as failing to effect! 
centralization of munitions affairs. | 

Secretary Baker’s statements re- 
garding sufficiency of supplies were 
criticised by Chairman Chamberlain 
land. Senators Hitchcock, MeKellar, 
Weeks and others. Mr. Chamberlain 
said the country would believe that 
everything had been done which 
should jhave been accomplished. ‘T 
don’t think it has,’’ he added. 

“| think the country is entitled to 
feel secure,” Mr. Baker replied, add- 
ing that when all the facts are known 
a feeling of security will be justified. 


Shortages Cited. 

Senator Hitchcock cited specific 
shortages of clothing and ordnance, | 
and said Mr. Baker's statements would 
[rqeave the. impression that evérything | 
is lovely,’”’ when the factS showed that 

it is not. 

Delay in mail service to the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forees also* was 
complained of during the day, and Mr. 
Baker said the War and Postoffice de- 
partments are endeavoring to provide 
the best possible service. 

In executive session the Secretary 
Was questioned for nearly two hours 
regarding supplies for the American 
Army overseas and other confidential 
matters.. During the session Chair- 
man* Chamberlain took occasion to 
ask why, in his annual report, Mr, 
Baker had disapproved the Senator's 
bill for universal military training, 
The Secretary replied that his princi- 
pal objection was that sufficient offi- 
cers could not be spared from service 
to take charge of the training. He 
also expressed the belief that decision 
on a definite military policy for the 
Nation, should be deferred until the 
end of the war, when the world will 

‘tace very changed conditions. 

During the examination Chairman 
Chamberlain declared sanitary condi- 
tions and overcrowding of men, -with 

llack of clothing, at Camp Bowie, 
| were reported to the department in 
{September and shouia have been 
called to the Secretary’s attention’ as 
epidemics, predicted by the camp’s 
commander, had followed in Decem- 
ber. 


Baker replied that ‘his 
advisors said no trouble in canvas 
housing of men-:was probable. 

| “Tt turned out that the camps 
| Which there was the most 
were the canvas camps,” 
Baker. 

_ Senator Weeks said Major Géneral 
Greble, camp Bowie’s commander, 
had reported conditions to four high 
officers in the department. 


in 
sickness 
said. Mr, 


Reports “Shunted, Pillar. to ‘Post. 


“That is the trouble with the de- 
partment,” Senator Hitchcock: inter- 
rupted. “Nobody knows where to 
submit anything, being shunted from 
pillar to post.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen asked if all 
clothing manufacturing facilities of 
the country were used. 
| “The sweat-shop system was " pro= 
hibited’ from_ the beginning,” Mr. 
Baker replied, disclaiming knowledge 
that large and well-known PERCEPT 
N. Y.,:factories were not used, 

Turning to cantonment health con- 
ditions Secretary Baker conceded 
there were complaints and differences 
of opinion regarding architecture of 
hospitals. 


Gorgas Approved Hospital Plans, 


Senator Wadsworth said’ — the 
Spartanburg, S, C., camp hosiptal was 
built with open roofs, like the Panama 
Zone hospitals, and had to be roofed 
over when near zero weather came. 
Secretary Baker replied that all hos- 
|pitals had been built on plans recom- 
mended by Surgeon General Gorgas, 

Secretary Baker conceded that’ the 
war industries. board.would not. have 
power to speed up industrial produc 
tion, which would be the work of the 
War and Navy Department’s respec- 
tive bureaus. A “very wide’’.. exten 
tion of functions of the board is con- 
templated, he explained, 

Senator Weeks thought Mr. Baker 
might have delayed his. reorganization 
until the committee concluded its 
work, Mr. Baker denied that the in- 
vestigation prompted him to reorgan- 


ize, , Sigs xe = 


Reorganization Plan Criticised.: - 


Senator Wadsworth and others criti- 
cised details of the reorganization 
plan. Manufacturing and military 
problems are co-ordinated under.the 
reorganization, Secretary Baker .de- 
clared, by creating bureaus of pro- 
duction, inspection and supply. The 
reorganization, Mr. Baker insisted, ac- 
complished, “exactly” what the British’ 
munitions directorship. does, He 
added that Chairman Willard of the 
advisory committee of the Council of 
National Defense and other menrbers 
have approved the reorganization. 


War's Attitgde 
: parently 


by Angus McSween 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 13.—Mgsrepresen- 
tation and false pretenses res} pecting con- 
ditions in the war departmentgand in war 
preparation work, were chafged against 
Secretary of War Baker by Republican 
and Democratic senators in the military 
affairs committee at various intervals 
when he was a witness before the com- 


mittee. 

Tt was demonstrated in the hearing that 
Secretary Baker actually believes his con- 
duct of the war department has been as 
nearly perfect as it could have been, and 
that as good speed has been made in 
preparations as could have been attained 
or is desired. The secretary made it ap- 
parent yesterday that he believes his so- 
called reorganization of the war depart- 
ment establishes ample safeguards 
against the possibility of «further mis- 
takes and, therefore, it is both futile and 
ridiculous to talk of creating a separate 
department of the government to control 
the production and distribution of war 


supplies. aw 

The president 
ing exactly the 
his secretary of war. 

Against such complacency and deter- 
mination to admit that nothing better 
could be devised than the present system, 
the members of the senate military af- 
fairs committee found it impossible to 
contend successfully in discussing condi- 
tions with Mr. Baker. There were times 
when his voluble insistence that errors 
were unavoidable; that there had been 
no unnecessary delays, and that as great 
efficiency had been developed as it is hu- 
manly possible to produce, left senators 
gazing at him in helpless amazement. 

Facts Don’t Bother Him 

“Tt is impossible for our minds to reach 
a common ground with respect to these 
points,’ Senator Wadsworth said, after 
having tried in vain to get Secretary 
Baker to admit that a trained manu- 
facturer might be able to obtain bet- 
ter results in the production of manu- 
factured articles tivan would a West 
Point graduate highty educated with re- 
spect to military problems, but without 

usiness- experience. 2 
ered jet me explain a little further, 
said Secretary Baker, earlier. The ex- 
plainings which followed merely served 
to emphasize that Secretary Baker is 
determined to see no defect ‘In anything 
that the war department had done and 
to admit ho possibility that better re- 
sults could have been obtained, 

In vain did senators point out that 
deaths had been caused in the camps be- 
cause uniforms had not been furnished 
( nen. 

HT aie useless to call attention to the 
absence of machine guns and field ar- 
tillery needed for training purposes in 

is country. 

atti eee camnitied truth of the state- 
ment that the government has 1200 ma- 
chine guns in storage which have not 
been issued to the soldiers, despite the 
great need for them, reduced in no de- 
gree the supreme satisfaction of the 
secretary of war with the progress of 
the work entrusted to him, His final 
declaration of determined opposition to 
the creation of an independent bureau or 
department of munitions was in complete 
harmony with his revealed mental atti- 
tude toward the war. 


is upon record as hold- 
same views as those of 


thg nation would.aid in producing peace 
t victory. 
he apparent determination of the gov- 
ernment is to run this war, so far as the 
United States is concerned, in its own 
way without tolerating interference or 
giving consideration to suggestions that 
come from sources outside the adminis- 
tration. 
Reluctant to force an issue with the 
administration, members of the senate 


nevertheless consider it their patriotic 
duty to force if possible some change in 
methods that will make possible greater 
accomplishments. It is so clear to them 
that a department of munitions is neces- 
sary that they wonder how the president 
can fail to-see the desirability of the 
proposal. 

At present, as the sedate by 
congress“ have shown, the effo of all 
departments of the government responsi- 
ble for war work are directed not alone 
to preparations, but to the concealment. 
of their own shortcomings and failures 
and such vigorous defenses of their 
blunders as the secretary of war has been 
engaged in for the last three days. This 
situation would be entirely changed with 
the creation of a depariment of muni- 
tions. t 

With such a department organized and 
in full operation the war and navy de- 
partments would draw upon it for all 
necessary supplies. Their demands would 
be urgent, and only as the munitions de- 
partment met them would its success be 
demonstrated. 

In the meantime, the war and navy 
departments would be the most unsparing | 
and effective critics of the départment of | 
munitions. They would demand of it 
machine guns, food and clothing and all 
other supplies, and would insist upon an 
explanation if the supplies were not 
promptly fortheoming. It would abolish 
secrecy, » establish responsibility and 
create a system of competition in war 
work by branches of the government 
which would in itself make the depart- 
ment worth while, even if production is 
not increased. 

The experience of Great Britain has 
shown that this department would reduce 
waste, increase production, co-ordinate 
the industrial forces of the nation~and 
eliminate the red tape and confusion that 
has caused such deplorable delays since 
the nation entered the war. 

But while these advantages are all ap- 
parent, and the belief is strong at the 
capital that the United States cannot per- 
form its part in the war unless this de- 
partment is created, the administration 
has taken a definite stand against it. The 
only explanation which presents itself is | 
that the ereation of this department | 
might be regarded as a reflection upon | 
the government and might also consti- | 
tute some interference by the congress | 
with the conduct of the war, an inter- | 
ference which the president and his ad- | 
visers resent every time it is suggested. 

The president's attitude places the mem- 
bers of congress in a most embarrassing 
position, Democrats, convinced that there 
should be a reorganization of the sup- 
plies work of the government upon an en- 
tirely new basis, hesitate to enforce their 
views contrary to the wishes of the presi- 
dent. Republicans, knowing full well that 
any efforts by them will be represented to 
the country as an effort to discredit the 
president for political purposes, hesitate 
about starting a fight which they are 
doubtful of winning, 

The consequence is that probably noth- 
ing will be done for some time, while 
Secretary Baker is given an oppertunity 


As the. secretary's position 1s known to 
have the full approval of the president, 
his attitude becomes that of the admins 
istration, and therefore the difficulty 
which senators are confronted with in 
their efforts to provide legislation that 
will help the soldiers in the field and 
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to demonstrate the success or fallacy of 
his present theories, _ 
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Had Not Read Tribune, Arti- | 
cle and “Wouldn’t Com- | 
ment if He Had” 

[Staff Correspondence] 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Secretary 
of War Baker to-day declined to com- 
ment on the article by Caspar Whitney | 


in Sunday’s Tribune. The Secretary’s| 


attention was called particularly to 
Whitney’s references to the lack of 


supplies with the overseas forces. 

“T have no information that such is a} 
fact,” Secretary Baker said. 
| not read the article and cannot com- 
‘ment on it. I would not comment on it 
if I had read it,” 

The revelations made by Mr, Whit- 
ney in his article attracted much at- 
tention both at the War Department 
and in Congressional circles. Espe- 

| cially were Sunday’s copies of The 
_| Tribune sought by members of Con- 
‘| gress, and portions of the article are 
‘| expected to be inserted in “The Con-| 
+) Bresnlonel Record” by members who | 
=4 have xyeturned from visits to the French | 
front in farther support of the infor- 
mation they brought back as to the 


insufficient equipment of the American 
expeditionary forces, 
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F OFFENSE-0 
SECRETARY BAKE 


The chief cause of the antagou- 
ism to Secretary Baker is contained 
in the following declarations con- 


tained in a speech delivered in New 
4 } 


York City on July 4: 


“We must look to the end of this 
great business. We at home must 
fight for democracy here as well as 
our armies for it abroad. In the 
midst of our military enterprises we 


must be equally loyal to our. own} 
All this vast | 


political theories here. 
reorganization of industry must be 
made without the loss of the great 
physical and social gains which we 
have achieved in the last hundred 
years, mostly years of peace and 
fruitful effort and toil. 


“We must not allow the hours 
and conditions of people who work 
in factories and workshops to be up- 
set and interfered with. We must 
preserve the sweetness of our rights. 

| We must agree in deeds of grace 
here, as our soldiers do deeds of 
grace on the other side, for I can 
see the day when this harbor of 
yours will be filled with a mass of 
ships returning from abroad and 
bringing back our soldiers. They 
will come, it mav be, with their 
ranks somewhat thinned by sacrifice, 


| but with themselves glorified by ac- 


eomplishment, And when those he- 
roes step off the boats and come 
ashore and tell us that they have 
won the fight for democracy in Eu- 
rope, we must be able to tell them 


in return that we have kept the} 
faith of democracy at home and] 


won battles ‘here for that cause 
v hile they were fighting there.” 


ae 


“T have |, 


| wit 
| with the approy. res 7 
[oer then. oval of the President, | 
| Department, 
| Bureau of Sup 
jin charge of 


| priority 
| Quartermaster, 


| Corps of the army. J 
| Interests of these bureaus in the mat er 
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BAKER ORGANIZES 
WAR SUPPLY BUREAU 


Puts Colonel Palmer E. Pierce int 
Charge of Priority of All 
Army Purchases. 


Hake Wy 
| Special to The New York Ties. x * 
| WASHINGTON Jane 4 Aaa result 
of the revelations before, the Senate 
; Committee on Military Affairs of ad- 
ministrative shortcomings in the cons | 
duct of the war, and the prospect of a | 
public demand for a change, Secretary. f 
Baker is proceeding with the reorgani- 
|zation of the War ae 
morro are lines. F 
|. The first announced step in the policy 
}o? complete shake-up was that BS HA 
|} creation of an army war council. Major 
| Gens. Crozier and Sharpe were shifted 
|trom the active administration of th 
{Ordnance and Quartermaste r 
positions on this 
\Crozler’s pla 
administrati 


{ 
, 


Department along 
Daigge 


duties as Q 4 
turned over to’ 
1 oethals: 
kin lace ip 
| th f > and Quartermaste ce 
reaus. The Ordnance Bureau has I 
its work consolidated, and it is now | 
ing’ apportioned among four divisions, | 
exch to be headed by a civilian Two 
of these civilans, Samuel McRoberts. 
and Guy 2. Tripp, have already been 
named, The Quartermaster Bureau is 


being thoroughly reorganized under. 


| direction of Major Gen. Goethals. 


The reorganization 


hthis change. pas not stopp. 


Secretary Ba 


a new office in the ¥ 

It is to be known as tl 
lies and has’ been placec 
This bureau wien taomer Hittaee : 
Bd nsider all matters of 


respect to ocntracts for 
the Engineer, pines os 
Ordnance, and sig L 
Tt will represent i 


Supplies for 


of claiming priority for c 8 fo 
elt B ty ontracts for 
Board before the War Indust Ss 

The War Industries Board is sted 
with the funetion of astaroiine oeae 
priority of supply orders ag between the 
army, the navy, the Shipping Board, 
earned This board is expec: 

ep in intimate 34 ; 

uareroeane touch with the | 


‘nation and to gi 
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War's Attitgde 


by Angus McSween 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 13.—Mgsrepresen- 
tation and false pretenses respgécting con- 
ditions in the war departmentgand in war 
preparation work, were chafged against 
Secretary of War Baker by Republican 
and Democratic senators in the military 
affairs committee at various intervals 
when he was a witness before the -com- 


mittee. 

It was demonstrated in the hearing that 
‘Secretary Baker actually believes his con- 
duct of the war department has been as 
nearly perfect as it could have been, and 
that as good speed has been made in 
preparations as could have been attained 
or is desired. The secretary made if ap- 
parent yesterday that he believes his so- 
called reorganization of the war depart- 
ment establishes ample safeguards 
against the possibility of further mis- 
takes and, therefore, it is both futile and 
ridiculous to talk of creating a separate 
department of the government to control 
the production and distribution of war 


supplies. * 
The president 
ing exactly the 
his secretary of 
Against such complacency and deter- 
mination to admit that nothing better 
could be devised than the present system, 
the members of the senate military af- 
fairs committee found it impossible to 
contend successfully in discussing condi- 
tions with Mr. Baker. There were times 
when his voluble insistence that errors 
were unavoidable; that there had been 
no unnecessary delays, and that as great 
efficiency had been developed as it is hu- 
manly possible to produce, left senators 
gazing at him in helpless amazement. 
Facts Don’t Bother Him 
“tt is impossible for our minds to reach 
a ee ae with respect to these 
points,’ Senator Wadsworth said, after 
having tried in vain to get Secretary 
Baker to admit that a trained manu- 
facturer might be able to obtain bet- 
ter results in the production of manu- 
factured articles tlvan would a West 
Point graduate highty educated with re- 
spect to military problems, but without 

usiness- experience. f 
nied let me explain a little further, X 
said Secretary Baker, earlier. The ex- 
plainings which followed merely served 

that Secretary Baker is 


to emphasize y 
determined to see no defect ‘in anything 


© war department nad done and 
Peeant fo possibility that better re- 
sults could have been obtained, 

In vain did senators point out that 
deaths had been caused in the camps be- 
cause uniforms had not been furnished 

n. 
oat ee useless to call attention to the 
absence of machine guns and field ar- 
tillery needed for training purposes in 

i ountry. 

Soar fee waited truth of the state- 
ment that the government has 1200 ma- 
chine guns in storage which have not 
een issued to the soldiers, despite the 
great need for them, reduced in no de- 
gree the supreme satisfaction of the 
secretary of war with the progress of 
the work entrusted to him. His final 
declaration of determined opposition to 
the creation of an independent bureau or 
department of munitions was in complete 
harmony with his revealed mental atti- 
oward the war. 

ae a secretary's position ts known to 

have the full approval of the president, 


js unon record as hold- 
same views as those of 
war. 


That 
parently Flas Presi¢ 


wee ‘i te) LAR, a 
His Department Is Perfect Ap- 
nt’s Support 
ate j 
th@ nation would aid in producing peace 
th victory. 
he ‘apparent determination of the gov- 
ernment is to run this war, so far as the 
United States is concerned, in its own 
way without tolerating interference or 
giving consideration to suggestions that 
come from sources outside the adminis- 
tration. 
Reluctant to force an issue with the 
administration, members of the senate 


nevertheless consider it their patriotic 
duty to force if possible some change in 
methods that will make possible greater 
accomplishments. It is so clear to them 
that a department of munitions is neces- 
sary that they wonder how the president 
can fail to -see the desirability of tne 
proposal. 

At present, as the investigations by 
congress* have shown, the efforfs of all 
departments of the government responsi- 
ble for war work are directed not alone 
to preparations, but to the concealment 
of their own shortcomings and failures 
and such vigorous defenses of their 
blunders as the secretary of war has been 
engaged in for the last three days, This 
situation would be entirely changed with 
the creation of a department of muni- 
tions. 

With such a department organized and 
in full operation the war and navy de- 
partments would draw upon it for all 
necessary supplies. Their demands would 
be urgent, and only as the munitions de- 
partment met them would its success be 
demonstrated. 

In the meantime, the war and navy 
departments would be the most unsparing 
and effective critics of the départment of | 
munitions. They would demand of it 
machine guns, food and clothing and all 
other supplies, and would insist upon an 
explanation if the supplies were not 
(promptly forthcoming. It would abolish 
secrecy, » establish responsibility and 
create a system of competition in war 
work by branches of the government 
which would in itself make the depart- 
ment worth while, even if production is 
not increased. 

The experience of Great Britain has 
shown that this department would reduce 
waste, increase production, co-ordinate 
the industrial forces of the nation’and 
eliminate the red tape and confusion that 
has caused such deplorable delays since 
the nation entered the war. 

But while these advantages are all ap- 
parent, and the belief is strong at the 
capital that the United States cannot per- 
form its part in the war unless this de- 
partment is created, ‘the administration 


only explanation which presents itself is | 
that the creation of this department | 
might be regarded as a reflection upon | 
the government and might also consti- | 
tute some interference by the congress | 
with the conduct of the war, an inter- | 
ference which the president and his ad- | 


The president’s attitude places the mem- 
bers of congress in a most embarrassing 
position, Democrats, convinced that there 
should be a reorganization of the sup- 
plies work of the government upon an en- 
tirely new basis, hesitate to enforce their 
views contrary to the wishes of the presi- 
dent. Republicans, knowing full well that 
any efforts by them will be represented to 
the country as an effort to discredit the 
president for political purposes, hesitate 
about starting a fight which they are 
doubtful of winning, 

The consequence is that probably noth- 
ing will be done for some time, while 
Secretary Baker is given an oppertunity 
to demonstrate the success or fallacy of 


attitude becomes that of the admin- 
eee and therefore the difficulty 
which senators are eonfronted with in 
their efforts to provide legislation that 
will help the soldiers in the field and 
} make more possible the utilization of an 
adequate portion of the nation’s strength 
in bringing the war to a successful eon- 
clusion, is the frank and positive declara- 
sn by the administration that nothing 
kind is needed. : : 
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ction of machine sai 
fies. It does not believe that any abo 
| tion of red tape methods is necessary and 
|it does not believe that a greater utiliza- 
| tion of the brains and energy of Ameri- 
can business men or of the resources of 


his present theories. 


has taken a definite stand against it. The | 


visers resent every time it is suggested. | 
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Peco ea, i 
Charges of Whitney 
4 = = Tie 
Had Not Read Tribune Arti- 
cle and ““Wouldn’t Com- 
ment if He Had’ 
[Staff Correspondence] 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Secretary | 
3,/ of War Baker to-day declined to com- 
f | ment on the article by Caspar Whitney 
in Sunday’s Tribune. The Secretary’s 
attention was called particularly to 
Whitney’s references to the lack of} | 
supplies with the overseas forces. 
“T have no information that such is a! 
fact,” Seeretary Baker said. “I have}, 
'not read the article and cannot com-|, 
ment on it. I would not comment on it 
t | if I had read it.” 
| The revelations made by Mr, Whit- 
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it 
a} 


| tention both at the War Department| | 


and in Congressional circles. Espe- 
| cially were Sunday’s copies of The 
_| Tribune sought by members of Con- 
| gress, and portions of the article are} 
'| expected to be inserted in “The Con- 
pj eressigosl Record” by members who | 
PY have yeturned from visits to the French | 
front in farther support of the infor- 
mation they brought back as to the 


insufficient equipment of the American 
expeditionary forces, 
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| ministrative shortcomings in 


public demand for a change, 
Baker is proceeding with the 
| zation of the War 
corrective lines. 


}oF Complete shake-up was t 
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Ordnance and Quartermaster's 
positions on this council, ° 
\Crozier’s place in charge of t 


Was assigned to Grig. Gen 
General Sharpe's active d 
termaster General 
Major Gen. Goethals. 

Under Generals Wheeler and 
a complete shakeup is taking 
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its work consolidated, and i 
ing’ apportioned among four 


of these civillans, 
and Guy 39. Tripp, 
named, The 


being thoroughly 


CHIEF OFFENSE-OF_ 


SECRETARY BAKE 


The chief cause of the antagou- 
ism to Secretary Baker is contained 
in the following declarations con- 
tained in a speech delivered in New 
York City on July 4: 


“We must look to the end of this 
great business. We at home must 
fight for democracy here as well as 
our armies for it abroad. In the 
midst of our military enterprises we 
must be equally loyal to our own, 
political theories here. All this vast | 
reorganization of industry must be 
made without the loss of the great 
physical and social gains which we 
have achieved in the last hundred 
years, mostly years of peace and 
fruitful effort and toil. 


“We must not allow the hours 
and conditions of people who work 
in factories and workshops to be up- 
set and interfered with. We must 
vreserve the sweetness of our rights. 
| We must agree in deeds of grace 
here, as our soldiers do deeds of 
grace on the other side, for I can 
see the day when this harbor of 
yours will be filled with a mass of 
ships returning from abroad and 
bringing back our soldiers. They 
will come, it mav be, with their 
ranks somewhat thinned by sacrifice, 
but with themselves glorified by ac- 
eomplishment, And when those he- 
roes step off the boats and come 
ashore and tell us that they have 
won the fight for democracy in Bu- 
rope, we must be able to tell them 
in return that we have kept the} 
faith of democracy at home and 
'won battles here for that cause 
while they were fighting there.” 
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the establishment under Secretary | 
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ence between the two services in this 
respect, yet the fact is inescapable. 
Its results are Apparent wherever 
army and navy are brought into con- 
trast. They are set forth in scores 
of official reports, and fall within the 
personal experience of all who have 
had to do with army and navy rou-. 
fine. In the one establishment sloth — 
and procrastination are and have — 
been notoriously in the ascendeucy; | 


in the other a lively prevision and a | 
‘ quick capacity to recognize ana cor- , 


rect mistakes are the rule. i: 
As the men who manage the army |; 
' and navy bureaus are presumably of. ; 
practically identical professional at- ; 
tainments, and may be assumed to 
match each other in patriotic devo- ; 
tion, the explanation is undoubtedly 
to be foune in the systems. of pro- 
cedure that are followed. The navy's 
provides for celerity in decision and 
in execution; the army’s for post-_ 
ponement and delay. Yet the navy 
executives are not less hampered by 
statutory enactments than are chose 


to submit to red tape and allow it 
to overwhelm them they would be in 
‘the same distressing situation that 
afflicts the War Department. ! 

It is apparent that the army sys- 
tem has been hopelessly inadequate 9 
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but was repelled at the War Depart- 
ment in a most discouraging manner. 
At present there are three proposals 
for the reform of this condition in: 
the War Department, one providing 
| for the creation of a new executive: 
department, another contemplating 
changes from within, and the third, 
| put forward by Danie, Winarp yes- 
terday, looking toward consolidation 


j of all the army and navy supply bu- 


reaus under one executive responsible 
only: to the President. Thé public 
cares little or nothing how the reform < 
is achieved; it wants prompt and defi- 
nite action by legislation or by execu- 
tive initiative. And Jt will not be 
satisfied until the army is equipped 
in its ‘supply departments to match 
the highly superior performances of 
the navy.. 
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SECRETARY BAKER'S REPLY. 


That American democracy has nei- 
ther hesitated nor blundered and that: 


no army in history was ever raised, 
equipped or trained so quickly is thej 
reply of Secretary of War Baker to 
his erities. It is a ringing reply, and 
the best of it is that it has facts to 
back it up at every point. Admitting | 
that there haye been a few inevitable | 
celays and errors, the secretary of wat ; 
in his statement to the senatorial com-; 
mittee yesterday pointed to accom: ; 
plishments so great as to dwarf abe! 
shortcomings into insignificance. It is | 
worth while to have had some revela- | 
‘tions of errors to bring forth such | 
‘statement of great achievement, 
Secretary Baker mentions the de 
‘pression of German morale to follow 
Teuton realization of America’s ac: 
cemplishments asa matter of course, 
and that is exactly what it is. The Ger- 
man government has. been deluding 
the people, if not itself, into the belief ! 
that America could not carry out the; 
great military program she set for her 
self after the declaration of war. What; | 
has been done leay es no chance for| 
the yestige of a doubt and German de- 
pression will inevitably follow. Coins} 
cidentally the morale of the saacien| 


army and nayy, will rise to battle | 


pitch, : *: | 
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“BAKERISM” AND “REGULAR ARMYISM” 


ECRETARY OF WAR BAKER i is just now sub- 
jected to a great deal of criticism, and he 
critics have labeled the shortcomings of the Army 
as “Bakerism.7 N fay ae 
Mr. Baker’ S| pr edegessor, J dee Gsieisony nt Al 
strong man, as. mest of ‘our; Secrevariés éf War 
have been, and if this war had oyerjtaken any one 
of them he would have been subjec edt ae 


othe 
criticism with which the presentS , pbbar ap © 
is confronted. The trouble isnot with the Secre- 


tary of War, except insofar as /ne has permitted 
the old army methods with all of its red tape to 
have full sway; and every Secretary of War has 
done that. 

The civilian steps from the ranks to the head 
of the army of the United States knowing prac- 
tically nothing of detail work, and he finds him- 
self surrounded by “experts.” It is perfectly nat- 
ural that he should depend upon these experts for 
advice, and that they should have practically their 
own way. They have had that under every Sec- 

‘retary of War with whom I have been acquainted, 
and that is just the trouble; it is the slowness and 
the red tape, and the incapacity of army officers 
—the incapacity to do things promptly and ef- 
fectively—that has laid the grounds for present 
day criticism. We would have no improvement in 
the situation if we changed Secretaries of War, 
and the new man were not able to completely over- 
turn old time methods. 

Secretary Baker is not a small man,—except 
physically. He is really a pretty big man, and he 
will fill the position even to the satisfaction of 
present day critics if he can find the disposition 
to take things completely in his own hands, wipe 
out the red tape and set his face against petty jeal- 
ousies that every well informed man knows exists 


ae eel military” training, says 
‘take it. In fact, we should not 
nent ‘military. paler, until ae, the’ 


in army circles. If he had done that before the 
ae Secretary would have beén made the butt 
of ridicule by All Ae par as of the country, 
iustpae the Secretary/of/the~ oy Hass 6 n made 
the uttiort tidicul 7 Mtusing ofevérything 
which “leaders” in the Navy have suggested. Now 


that the system which has-been fostered by all of 
is -predecessorsyhas attracted public attention to 


f\War / some bad sitdations t the Secretary of War is made 


a 


tite “goat.” Of kourse, there is ground for com- 
plaint and the ground should be removed as rap- 
idly as possible. If the Secretary of War could 
have a few up to date business men as advisers 
and assistants and empowered to cut out a little 
of the regular army red tape, and to beat down 
a little of the regular army jealousies a great deal 
of the cause for complaint would be removed. 

It may be that the Secretary of War will not be 
able to withstand the widespread criticism that is 
now directed at him and that is, I believe, in a 
large degree, so far as the army itself is concerned, 
justified. But if he should be driven from the 
service the government will have lost a mighty 
faithful assistant and a really capable official. 

The trouble is not “Bakerism” no more than it 
was “Garrisonism” when Judge Garrison was 
Secretary of War; no more than it was “Rootism”’ 
when Elihu Root was Secretary of War; no more 
than it was “Taftism” or “Stimsonism’’ when Taft 
and Stimson were Secretaries of War. It is reg- 
ular army jealousy, regular army red tape, reg- 
ular army incapacity—regular army damfoolish- 
ness—that is responsible for the trouble; and we 
will never hit the nail on the head until we locate 
the fault as it is known to exist by every one who / 
has had the opportunity of observing regular 
army methods. f 
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N England when the powers that be wish to get rid of a well-mean- 
ing but incapable public servant they promote him to the House of 
Lords. There he can pursue his harmless avocations without danger 

to himself or the public. Only very occasionally does an abnormally 

active person like Northcliffe overcome the process of being kicked 
upstairs. We are sadly in need of a House of Lords at the present 
moment. With what joy could the country now regard the removal of 

Mr. Baker to a quieter and more contemplative sphere. He, himself, 

has invented a similar body for housing the inefficients which with 

unconscious humor he has called the War Council, consisting mostly 
of the very men whose procrastinations and errors have made it difficult 
for us to go to war. These late chiefs of bureau have been consider- 
ately relieved of their departmental work. The same consideration 
should be shown for Mr. Baker. If he could throw from off his 
shoulders the burden of his great department, and spend his time for 

the remaining period of the war in what Mr, Gladstone once called a 

position of greater freedom and less responsibility, while real men of 

affairs took up the direction of the army and its accessories, then we 
could all breathe a sigh of relief and look forward with more hope- 


— 


_ fulness to the future. 


_ quantities, were not good enough for the American army. 


| 
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W B are not raising the ery of ‘‘ Baker must go ”’ because recent 

disclosures before a Senate Committee have thrown a lurid light 
upon the activities or rather the lack of activity of our War Secretary. 
It is edsy enough for the newspapers to start a hue and ery after Mr. 
Baker, as perhaps they will, before this page is printed. The news- 
papers generally arrive the day after the fair. What Mr. Baker has 
done and has left undone has been well known to everyone who really 
has wanted to know and face the truth ever since this country went 
to war and before that time. The Murrorouiran Magazine has the 
small and melancholy satisfaction of knowing that it urged Mr. 
Baker’s retirement before war was declared by Congress, and that 
it attacked Mr. Baker’s record when it was yet time. Today, we can 
all begin shouting that Baker must go; but can we repair the frightful 
waste of effort, the delays, the utter lack of preparedness, the totally 
wrong conception of the war which characterized so many actions of 
the War Department? 


L 


BT the public now look the facts squarely in the face. We must 
not let ourselves be led astray by technical discussions brought 
up to obscure the real issues. In dealing with every kind of equip- 
ment, Mr. Baker and his advisers, have suddenly adopted entirely 
new models rather than accept existing equipment, tried and tested 


by the Allies. This has invariably and of necessity led to terrible 
delays, for not only had the new models to be made but the machinery 
had to be devised for making them. The British Enfield rifle and the 
British ammunition, both actually being manufactured here in large 
An 
improved Enfield had to be invented to take American ammunition, 
Neither the Vickers, nor the Lewis, nor the Colt, nor any existing 
machine gun manufactured here or tested out in war by the Allies 
was good enough for our army, which had practically no machine 
guns at all, Mr. Baker had to wait for a better machine gun than 


The Top, Mr. President 
By the Editor 


to admit, if necessary, that it was better to adapt the Enfield rifle to 
our higher velocity cartridge with its greater range than to save time 
by taking the slightly inferior British rifle and ammunition. These 
questions need not be discussed here (except to point out that the 
War Department seemed always to hit upon the plan that caused most 
delay), for they have only a small bearing upon the real point which 
is the extraordinary incapacity for grasping the meaning of the war 
displayed by Mr. Baker. Far more important is the appalling fact 
that with war staring him in the face from the moment he took office, 
Mr. Baker ordered the manufacture of no new rifles, no machine 
guns, of nothing, in fact, that the army really needed, although 
he had authority from Congress to do so, and money for the 
purpose. ; 


HEN we went to war, of the two government rifle factories one 
was closed and the other was running at twenty-five per cent 
capacity. 

We were not manufacturing a single machine gun and did not 
turn out any machine guns for a long period afterwards. In the pre- 
vious summer, we had to take a British type of machine gun and British 
ammunition down to the Mexican border to fight Villa. That bandit 
was better equipped than we were. 

Our troops today in France are only equipped for war by the courtesy 
of the French and British Governments. All the artillery comes from 
the Allies and all the. machine guns. Nor have we a single American 
aeroplane fit to be used by our troops at the front. 


NLY a few days ago Mr. Baker declared that no country had done 
nearly so well in the first nine months of war as we had. He 
must know perfectly well that this is absolutely untrue. He may 
remember that for the first year or two of the war we were apt to 
be very superior about the woeful shortcomings of Great Britain. 
England’s unpreparedness became a byword. Yet within three weeks 
of the declaration of war, England put three fully equipped divisions 
on the firing line and fought a. great though unsuccessful battle. 
Within nine months Mr. Baker has not put a single American divi- 
sion on the firing line; and when our first army does face the enemy 
it will be largely equipped by our Allies. And England and France 
had no warning, while we had two and a half years of warning. Can 
Mr. Baker really believe that the country will everlastingly swallow 
this soft sawder? Perhaps people cannot understand technical dis- 
cussions of ordnance, but they can understand results. Nor are they 
blind now to the stupid errors of organization right before them at 
home. Great cantonments have been built in the wrong places. And 
men have been hurried out to them before they were prepared to receive 
them. Result: sickness and death unknown in the training camps of 
England or France. Men of the draft have been taken too soon out of 
industrial employment and subjected to quite unnecessary insanitary 
conditions. There was no sense in drafting more men at one time 
than the camps could take care ‘of. Mr. Baker cannot plead here as 
an excuse that he was in haste to get men to the front. He was in 
haste about nothing else; and we have him on record under his own 
signature that neither he nor his advisers had the slightest intention 
last April of sending any troops to France at all in 1917. So all his 
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| improved Enfield had to be invented to take American ammunition. 
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N England when the powers that be wish to get rid of a well-mean- 
I ing but incapable public servant they promote him to the House of 
Lords. There he can pursue his harmless avocations without danger 
to himself or the public. Only very occasionally does an abnormally 
active person like Northcliffe overcorne the process of being kicked 
upstairs. We are sadly in need of a House of Lords at the present 
moment. With what joy could the country now regard the removal of 
Mr, Baker to a quieter and more contemplative sphere. He, himself, 
has invented a similar body for housing the inefficients which with 
unconscious humor he has called the War Council, consisting mostly 
of the very men whose procrastinations and errors have made it difficult 
for us to go to war. These late chiefs of bureau have been consider- 
ately relieved of their departmental work. The same consideration 
should be shown for Mr. Baker. If he could throw from off his 
shoulders the burden of his great department, and spend his time for 
the remaining period of the war in what Mr. Gladstone once called a 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility, while real men of 
affairs took up the direction of the army and its accessories, then we 
could all breathe a sigh of relief and look forward with more hope- 
fulness to the future. 


B are not raising the ery of ‘‘ Baker must go’ because recent 
disclosures before a Senate Committee have thrown a lurid light 
upon the activities or rather the lack of activity of our War Secretary. 
It is edgy enough for the newspapers to start a hue and ery after Mr. 
Baker, as perhaps they will, before this page is printed. The news- 
papers generally arrive the day after the fair. What Mr. Baker has 
done and has left undone has been well known to everyone who really 
has wanted to know and face the truth ever since this country went 
to war and before that time. The Murropotiran Macazine has the 
small and melancholy satisfaction of knowing that it urged Mr. 
Baker’s retirement before war was declared by Congress, and that 
it attacked Mr. Baker’s record when it was yet time. Today, we can 
all begin shouting that Baker must go; but can we repair the frightful 
waste of effort, the delays, the utter lack of preparedness, the totally 
wrong conception of the war which characterized so many actions of 
the War Department? 
L ET the public now look the facts squarely in the face. We must 
not let ourselves be led astray by technical discussions brought 
up to obscure the real issues. In dealing with every kind of equip- 
ment, Mr. Baker and his advisers, have suddenly adopted entirely 
new models rather than accept existing equipment, tried and tested 
by the Allies. This has invariably and of necessity led to terrible 
delays, for not only had the new models to be made but the machinery 
had to be devised for making them. The British Enfield rifle and the 
British ammunition, both actually being manufactured here in large 
quantities, were not good enough for the American army. An 


Neither the Vickers, nor the Lewis, nor the Colt, nor any existing 
machine gun manufactured here or tested out in war by the Allies 
was good enough for our army, which had practically no machine 
guns at all, Mr. Baker had to wait for a better machine gun than 
any in use up to date. No French or British aeroplane engine would 
satisfy him. He wanted a purely American Liberty motor. The his- 


tory of the war has again and: again acclaimed the superiority of the 
| French seventy-five. 


The seventy-five did not satisfy our ordnance 
bureau. We had to have a newer and better gun carriage (with the 


result, of course, that up to date we have no gun carriages). There 
_} does not seem to be a single major item of war equipment used by the 


Allies which Mr. Baker was willing to adopt for our armies. He 
always wanted something which would take the longest possible time 
to produce. We are not expert enough to decide which was the best 
course to adopt in each particular instance. We are perfectly willing 
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the Editor 


to admit, if necessary, that it was better to adapt the Enfield rifle to 
our higher velocity cartridge with its greater range than to save time 
by taking the slightly inferior British rifle and ammunition. These 
questions need not be discussed here (except to point out that the 
War Department seemed always to hit upon the plan that caused most 
delay), for they have only a small bearing upon the real point which 
is the extraordinary incapacity for grasping the meaning of the war 
displayed by Mr. Baker. Far more important is the appalling fact 
that with war staring him in the face from the moment he took office, 
Mr. Baker ordered the manufacture of no new rifles, no machine 
guns, of nothing, in fact, that the army really needed, although 
he had authority from Congress to do so, and money for the 
purpose. y 


HEN we went to war, of the two government rifle factories one 
was closed and the other was running at twenty-five per cent 
capacity. 

We were not manufacturing a single machine gun and did not 
turn out any machine guns for a long period afterwards. In the pre- 
vious summer, we had to take a British type of machine gun and British 
ammunition down to the Mexican border to fight Villa. That bandit 
was better equipped than we were. 

Our troops today in France are only equipped for war by the courtesy 
of the French and British Governments. All the artillery comes from 
the Allies and all the. machine guns. Nor have we a single American 
aeroplane fit to be used by our troops at the front. 


NLY a few days ago Mr. Baker declared that no country had done 
nearly so well in the first nine months of war as we had. He 
must know perfectly well that this is absolutely untrue. He may 
remember that for the first year or two of the war we were apt to 
be very superior about the woeful shortcomings of Great Britain. 
England’s unpreparedness became a byword. Yet within three weeks 
of the declaration of war, England put three fully equipped divisions 
on the firing line and fought a. great though unsuccessful battle. 
Within nine months Mr. Baker has not put a single American divi- 
sion on the firmg line; and when our first army does face the enemy 
it will be largely equipped by our Allies. And England and France 
had no warning, while we had two and a half years of warning. Can 
Mr. Baker really believe that the country will everlastingly swallow 
this soft sawder? Perhaps people cannot understand technical dis- 
cussions of ordnance, but they can understand results. Nor are they 
blind now to the stupid errors of organization right before them at 
home. Great cantonments have been built in the wrong places. And 
men have been hurried out to them before they were prepared to receive 
them. Result: sickness and death unknown in the training camps of 
England or France. Men of the draft have been taken too soon out of 
industrial employment and subjected to quite unnecessary insanitary 
conditions. There was no sense in drafting more men at one time 
than the camps could take care of. Mr. Baker cannot plead here as 
an excuse that he was in haste to get men to the front. He was in 
haste about nothing else; and we have him on record under his own 
signature that neither he nor his advisers had the slightest intention 
last April of sending any troops to France at all in 1917. So all his 
haste about getting the National Army into cantonments was for shop- 
window purposes; it was only remotely connected with the real task 
of getting an army equipped and delivered in France. In every depart- 
ment where haste was needed Mr. Baker tolerated interminable delays. 


T may be said.thatthe President is responsible for Mr. Baker. 
And to attack Mr. Baker is to attack the President. Well, if 


that is so, all we can say is that the time has long gone by for standing 
on ceremony. Nothing at this great crisis is more damning to the public 
(Continued on page 76) 


welfare than the idea that we must 
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Begin At The Top, Mr. President 


(Continued from page 3) 


suffer gross mismanagement of the 
war because to object is to oppose 
the President. Nor is anything more 
intolerable than the everlasting re- 
frain that we are doing very well con- 
sidering what big democracies are. 
General Crozier sets us aghast when 
he has the hardihood to tell the Sen- 
ate Committee that “ Nobody ever 
thought that the number of machine 
guns used by the armies would be- 
come what it has become in war.” 
General Crozier cannot really believe 
this to be true, when he knows that 
two years ago, in January, 1916, fif- 
teen months before we entered the 
war, General Wood told the House 
Military Affairs Committee that 
there should be at least twenty-four 
machine guns to a regiment, and that 
“you might put in machine guns as 
thick as you could use them.” There 
was not a need of the army that Gen- 
eral Wood did not recognize then and 
which he did not urge upon the Ad- 
ministration and upon Congress. Un- 
like the Mandarins of the War De- 
partment, Wood was thoroughly alive 
to the disasters about to overtake us. 
And Wood was not only a critie but 
a great administrator. And this 
splendid executive has been harried 
from pillar to post and robbed of his 
usefulness because Mr. Baker had a 
spite against him; a spite based 
largely on the fact that Wood was 
right and Baker was wrong. 


T is not Mr. Wilson’s fault that he 

is not a man of the executive type. 
His language and intentions are un- 
doubtedly lofty; and his determina- 
tion to see the war through is a great 
strength to the Allies. But he is woe- 
fully slow in making decisions. Long 
ago the railroads should have been 
under government control. The de- 
lay is due to the President’s inability 
to take a decided line quickly. That 
is a constitutional defect for which we 
cannot blame Mr. Wilson. We elected 
him with full knowledge of that fail- 
ing. But there is no excuse for the 
failure to place real executives in the 
important departments. People out- 
side of America must find it hard to 
believe that Mr. Roosevelt, with his 
very great executive ability, his great 
faculty for getting things done, is not 
now in the service of the country. It 
may be said that the METROPOLITAN is 
prejudiced in favor of Mr. Roosevelt; 
that much is true. But his worst 
enemies have never denied him credit 
for great driving executive power. 
The man who can make quick deci- 
sions and carry them out, if he is 
right twice out of three times, is a 
great executive. We can barely con- 
ceive of Mr. Roosevelt appointing Mr. 
Denman to the Shipping Board or 


espousing the cause of wooden ships 
against the best expert advice. But 
if he had so made his choice he would 
have promptly got the ships built. 
Mr. Wilson decided, after much de- 
lay, on wooden ships, but he did not 
get them built in anything like the 
quantity or in the time advertised in 
advance by Mr. Denman. But if we 
are prejudiced where Mr. Roosevelt is 
concerned, we have no brief for Gen- 
eral Wood, whose record as an ad- 
ministrator stands for itself. General 
Wood’s only crime in the eyes of the 
Administration is that from August 
1, 1914, and even before that, he has 
called for the very things which we 
need now, and which, if they had been 
conceded three years ago, would have 
brought us into the war fully equipped 
and ready to finish the thing quickly. 
Universal training, up-to-date meth- 
ods, new guns, plenty of spare mate- 
rial, aeroplanes of the best type; 
these are the things Wood demanded 
for our safety. The Administration 
constantly cold-shouldered his efforts 
and finally put upon him the affront 
of removal to less important posts. 
The Administration backers in the 
press are pretending that all the 
errors and futilities now disclosed 
took place in the past; the impression 
is that the present is different. This 
is sheer self-delusion. The rifle ques- 
tion is solved they say. Yet we are 
turning out fewer rifles in the United 
States today than we were when we 
went to war. The difference is that 
we were then supplying our Allies and 
not ourselves. Since then we have 
simply been robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. What is happening is exactly 
what the Germans said would happen. 
Our entry into the war has been cur- 
tailing and disrupting the flow of 
military supplies to the Allies without 
compensating advantages as yet on 
the other side. And when we survey 
the callous indifference to the future 
evinced by Mr. Baker in the past, how 
can we trust him now? He is the 
same man who a few months ago 
gloried in our “happy confusion ”; 
the same man who so ridiculously 
overpraised the untried Liberty mo- 
tor. Today he is incorrigibly blind to 
the necessity of universal service as 
the basis of preparedness and secur- 
ity. He dwells in the region of glo- 
rious but fallacious sentiments. In 
other words, he was and continues to 
be a pacifist in warrior’s clothing. 
Mr. Wilson may continue to prefer 
Mr. Baker; he may continue to de- 
prive the country of the driving power 
of Mr. Roosevelt and General Wood. 
But if he does so, he takes upon him- 
self a responsibility for future disaster 
which he can never evade so long as 
history is written and read. 
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the thing outstanding above all is the acco 
ment. If there was too much red tape in th “he 
ning, it has been cut. The equipment is co ie W 
just as fast as it is called for—it is the be: D- 
ment in every way, in guns, ammunition an 

thing else, that the world has ever seen, | 
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Crozier Admits It’s “Fortunate” hat 
England and France Have Mate- | 
rial to Spare —Half of— 
Army ithowe Arms. 


; (By The Btar's Aircanoviient 
Wasuineron, Dec. 12. —Although the 


probe by the Senate military affairs " 
{ 


‘mittee barely got started today, it de- 
‘veloped some interesting facts gpeut the 
situation in ordnance. — 
| The testimony today just ehicten about | 
the edges of the ordnance situation, a 
of it being a statement by General 
Crozier of the difficulties he had en- 
countered making for delays. in getting 
eae Bee) Pte Lae su ionients as to the | 
ee guns | 


“ecutive session of the ocaieneee : 
“That’s information we would like’ to. 
know ‘about the kaiser’s army and I 
‘know. he would like to get definite fig- 
fe on our. situation, »s General Crozier 
WON’T DISCLOSE SECRETS. | 
| The committee made it very plain ~ 
; they were not seeking to make public 
any confidential information, but only 
Uthat ‘ofa general character, and would 
-hear the remainder in private. General 
Crozier said he was very certain he 
-hadn’t made public anything that ought t 
ito be secret thus far, and at that point | 
|the hearing stopped until tomorrow. 
~The most striking thing in the whole 
i testimony, today ‘was the re-emphasizing + | 
of the utter un: veparedness in ordnance 
in which the war found the United 
States. That, of course, was no particu- 
lar news, but the telling of how the 
hoe States, after it once got in war, 
; practically had to start at the actual 
‘bottom rock and build up, couldn’t help 
but show again the glass house of de- 
ee the United/States.had been living 
jn and how it w: ing the bill now in 
delay in getting into the war with full. 
force. | 
A (SORTUNATE EVENTUALITY.” 
‘Although many articles from France, 
for example, the recent issue of Col- 
lier’s quoting a French general as saying. 
that what the United States should con-, 
tribute was twenty thousand big cannon, } 
have emphasized the particular demand — 
for guns, General Crozier said that in 
‘some guns both Engiand and France had 
reached under the stress of dire neces- 
sity a manufacturing capacity in excess 
jot the number they could actually use or 
4 It vi s this excess Reena 
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the face of the tremendous crisis that 
| was looming ahead. 


| ther delay. All estimates, : 
| zier said, had to go to the war college, | - 

| the general staff and the Secretary of 
| War. 
| full explanation. 
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CROMER AND BAKER. 
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The testimony of General Crozier is 
that of a man who was overwhelmed by 
the size of his job. 

_ Apparently the ordnance department 
was as unprepared on a big gun policy 
as it was on a rifle policy. Senator 
Wadsworth asked what precautionary 
steps had been taken before the declara- 
tion of war. “There was a good deal of 
thinking and discussion done,” replied |" 
Thinking and discussion, 
And that ini” 


the general. 
put no definite program! 


Then when war came there was fur-|' 
General Cro- 


“Bach of these had to receive a|‘ 
ae that we had to| 
explain to Congress.” 

All according to rule, of course. But 
a big executive would have found a way 
to get action. Perhaps he would haye |. 
had joint conferences of the representa- 
tives of the four departments that had |_ 
to pass on the estimates. Perhaps he |) 
‘would have got an or der from the Presi- ‘ 
dent authorizing a change in routine, 
even in disregard of the law. But he ( 
would have got action. 

When the estimates were over these 
hurdles another difficulty presented 
itself, according to Crozier. Appropria- 
tions were not yet available and manu- 
facturers refused to g0 ahead without |? 
assurances of repayment. Here again a 
pig executive would have found a way. | 
The Nation was in & gigantic war. It 
was going to »put-up the money for 
equipment. Certa vinly assurance could |; 
have been furnished the manufacturers 
' from the President a d representative 
congressmen on which they could have 
made the needed expenditures. That 
sort of assurance was repeatedly given 5 
‘by the aircraft board and the manufac- 
turers went ahead. 

Be it repeated, the testimony of Gen- 
eral Crozier is that of a technical man 
overwhelmed by an executive job. He d 
was used to supervising the expenditure } 
of a few millions of dollars a year. * Here 
came the expenditure of several billions. |, 
It swamped him. « : 

_ The outcome is that ten months after 
the breaking of diplomatic relations 
with Germany the country has virtually 

| no artillery except such as it can pur- 
|. chase from its heavilv burdened allies, j 
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Contractors Refused to Risk Advance 
Work on Congressional Ap- 
proval. 
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} rations. 


|ALLIES ARE SUPPLYING GUNS | 


Summer the Whole, American || 
Army Will Be Equipped, Ord- 
nance Chief, Says. 


By 


Wasuineton, Dec. 12.The snail-like 
pace of Congress, War Department red 
tape, bickering with contractors and the |) 
labor situation were blamed today by 


Major General Crozier, chief of ord- 
nance, for “serious delay” in getting 


America on a war footing. 

General Crozier was the first witness 
at the Senate military affairs commit- 
tee investigation into the whole military 
situation. 

Inability to obtain appropriations 
from Gongress quickly cost much time 
in getting started on the artillery pro- 
gram, General Crozier stated. 

HAD NO WAR POLICY AT START. | 
Yeneral Crozier said an obstacle in 
the early work was that the military 
policy defined inythe National Defense | 
Act of 1916 contemplated a force of 1 
million men to be¥raised in five years. 
“Tt is apparent,” he said, “that the 
original program for 1 million men did 
not contemplate our participation in the 
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met the obstacle of refusal of manufac- 
turers to spend money without assur- 
ance of payment. 

“Our purchasing system caused more 
delay. We had to submit prices we pro- 
posed’ to pay to the munitions board, 
headed by Frank A. Scott.” 

This board, since replaced by the war 
industrial board, several times could not 
agree on ai fair price for certain equip- 
ment. Secretary of War Baker, on one 
occasion, had to step in and cnd the 
bickering. 

‘We did everything we could,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘to get the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the country going on orders 
in anticipation of appropriations. One 
obstacle was that many manufacturers 
did not care to spend money or could 
not secure loans in advance of actual 
appropriations. That caused very con- 
siderable delay. There also were de- 
lays under the abnormal purchasing 
system necessary, without time for com- 
petitive bidding, in many cases.” 

REFUSED FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS. 
Referring to the “cost plus 10 per 
cent” contracts, General Crozier said the 
system had “worked out fairly well.” | 
“But it is not as good as when prices 
were definitely fixed,” he said. “It is! 
petter to use that only in case of emer- 
gency.” \ i 

“Some manufacturers would not take 
fixed price contracts at all,” General 
Crozier said. “They would not take the 
risk except with a profit on a percentage 
basis. They had had their fingers 
purned. No orders for rifles were made 
at a fixed price—manutacturers wouldn’t 
take the orders.” : 
Upon inquiry by Senator Wadsworth, | 
General Crozier said that early in the 
war the President had allotted 35, million 
dollars of his 100 million dollar emer- 
gency fund to the War Department, and 
that emargency orders for material had} 
been given. 

WOULD LIGHTEN HOLD ON’ LABOR. 
Senator Wadsworth asked if ny pre- 
cautionary steps were taken before the 
war declaration. | 

“There was a good deal of thinking and | 
discussion done,” said the general. “We 
; prepared for sudden expansion and did 
all we could. We have been kept back 
by shifting of labor, by men changing 
employment so often, attracted by higher 
wages or living conditions. England 
has a law prohibiting men from leaving 
munition work without permission. We| 
would require legislation to accomplish | 
that. I do not find an actual shortage 
of munitions labor needed in this coun- 
try. We haven't taken them into the} 
military service to create a shortage.” 

General Crozier said lack of personnel 
also hampered the ordnance department. 

“Before the war I had eighty-eight | 
men in my department. Now I have} 
more than 2,100,” he said. 

“where did you get the: others from, 
the army or ivil life?” asked Weeks. 

“Wrom civil lite,” said Crozier. “The 
army didn’t have the kind of men 1 
needed. They are engineers, chemists, 
lawyers and highly trained business 
men.” 

PROFITED BY ALLIES’ MISTAKES. 

Senator Chamberlain inquired wheth- 
er this country has profited by mistakes 
the Allies made with regard to artil- 
lery. 

“We profited by their mistaken idea 
that shrapnel was more important than 
high explosives—an idea they have 
since revised,” said Crozier. “We were 
informed on this early enough in the} 
| war so that we made our contracts for| 
more high explosive shells than shrap-} 
| nel.” 
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Crozier Admits It’s ‘Fortunate! That | 
England and France Have Mate— 
rial to” Spare—Half of 
Army Without Arms. 


(By The Star's Correspondent. 
Wasuineton, Dec. 12.—Although the 
probe by the Senate military affairs com- 
mittee barely got started today, it de- 
veloped some interesting facts about the 
situation in ordnance. 

The testimony today just skirted about | 
the edges of the ordnance situation, most 
lof it being a statement by General 
Crozier of the difficulties he had en-| 
; countered making for delays in getting 
!out the big guns. Statements as to the 
‘actual supply of artillery, machine guns | 
‘and rifies for the army today, the out- | 
| put and when certain quantities of this; 
, artillery would be available were re- 
| served by General Crozier for an ex- 
ecutive session of the committee. ! 
| “That’s information we would like to 
| know about the kaiser’s army and I 
know. he would like to get definite fig- 
eae on our situation,’s General Crozier 


yee tt | 
WON T DISCLOSE SECRETS. | 


The committee made it very plain 
i they were not seeking to make public 
: any confidential information, but only 
' that of a general character, and would 
‘hear the remainder in private. General 
Crozier said he was very certain he 
hadn’t made public anything that ought 
ito be secret thus far, and at that point 
\the hearing stopped until tomorrow. 

The most striking thing in the whole 
testimony today was the re-emphasizing 
\ of the utter un::yeparedness in ordnance 
in which thc war found the United 
States. That, of course, was no particu- 
lar news, but the telling of how the 
| United States, after it once got in war, 
; practically had to start at the actual 
bottom rock and build up, couldn’t help 
but show again the glass house of de- 
fense the United/States.had been living 
lin and how it was paving the bill now in 
ee in getting into the war with full 
, force. 


A “FORTUNATE EVENTUALITY.” 
Although many articles from France, 
for example, the regent issue of Col- 
lier’s quoting a French general as saying 
that what the United States should con- 
tribute was twenty thousand big cannon, | 
have emphasized. the particular demand 
for guns, General Crozier said that in 
some guns both England and France had 
reached under the stress of dire neces- 
sity a manufacturing capacity in excess | 
of the number they could actually use or 
iman. It was this excess manufacturing 
capacity the United States was taking 
i advantage of, he said. While there was | 
5/no testimony to the effect, it is known ' 
that the United States is sending both 4 
' 
f 
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il steel and rough casting abroad, getting| 
the finished guns turned out abroad he- 

! cause of the, lack of, gun tools, gauges, ; 
Dy ete., in plants in this ecuintry,; 

o. .“ttdis a mosttortunste eventunity for 
us,’ General Crozier said, “for it saves 
jus*from the long years of neglect in this 
| country.” 

: In other words, if we were not in posi- 
tion to take advantage of this condition 
it would be more than a year after we 
got into war before the United States 
would begin getting artillery in quan- 
| ee) and even much longér, indeed, be- 

ore actual bi uantit i 
could be had. ae Meee eis 

PROBE TO BE ‘THOROUGH. 
Questions asked by the members of the 
committee indicated that before they 
are through they intend to probe very 
carefully just how the whole gitnation | 
| was handled to see if proper organiza- | 
tion ability and push was put into the 
program here. Some of the senators 
seemed concerned whether the ord- 
Gaante bureau was prepared with actual 
|plans for tremendous expansion once 
the money was voted by Congress, or 
‘whether they made important decisions 
on policy weeks later. They appeared 
-anxious to know when the wooden can- 
,non and brodmsticks used in drilling in| 
| this country could be discarded for the 
ie weapons. The attitude of some of 


the senators who are participating in 
the inquiry may be judged from the fol- 
lowing interview from Senator Wads- 
worth of New York which the New York 
‘Times, a strong administration paper, , 
| published today: | 
i “Mrom all over the country where 
| cantonments are located, criticism has 
come regarding the lack of clothing for 
the soldiers and lack of arms. { 
HALE OF MEN WITHOUT ARMS. 
“Tt is true that not one army canton- 
‘ment is adequately equipped with ord- 
nance. The average number of soldiers 
jat each of the camps is approximately 
‘forty thousand men. In no camps are 
‘there light arms for half that number. 
“At Camp Meade, Camp Yaphank, 
| Spartanburg and Camp Funston, which 
|{ visited, I talked with men whose ma- 
chine gun battalions had mever seen a 
| machine gun.” 
| Senator Wadsworth, who had visited 
some of the cantonments, also asserted 
there was a shortage of warm clothing , 
and even an insufficiency of blankets} 
at some of the camps and that many | 
of the men still had light summer un- 
derwear. Prompt steps were taken by 
the War Department today to ascertain 
the actual condition in each camp. A 
special inquiry into the blanket condi- | 
tion at Camp Mills was made. Al-| 
though the Senate probe has not 
reached that far, ordnance officers testi- 
fying before the House committee have 
told of the rifle situation and stated 
that with the present output it is just 
a question of days until every man in 
camp can have at least one ritle. While 
the testimony has been of a corfidential 
character it can be said that machine 
gun production has been slow, but is 
coming along faster than the big gun 
situation. 
INTO 
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the general. Thinking and discussion, | | 
put no definite program! 


ion done,’ replied 


I And that in 


the face of the tremendous crisis that | | 
was looming ahead. 

Then when war came there was fur- 
ther delay. All estimates, General Cro-} 
gier said, had to g90 to the war college, | 
Secretary of | 


the general staff and the 
War. “ach of, these had to receive a|) 
full explanation. After that we had to} 
explain to Congress.” | 

All according to rule, of course. But 
a big executive would have found a way! 
Perhaps he would haye || 


to get action. 
had joint conferences of the 
tives of the four departments that had | 
Perhaps he || 


representa- | 


to pass on the estimates. | 
would have got an order from the Presi- | | 
dent authorizing a change in routine, | | 
eyen in disregard of the law. But he | 
would have got action. f 

When the estimates were over these | 
hurdles another difficulty presented } 
itself, according to Crozier. Appropria- | 4 
tions were not yet available and manu-| , 


refused to go ahead without 
Here again a | 


facturers 
assurances of repayment. 
big executive would have found a way.)4 | 
The Nation was in a gigantic war. It} 4 
to .putap the money for I 


was going 1 
Certainly assurance could il 
f 


equipment. 
have been furnished -the manufacturers | 
from the President al d representative 
congressmen on which they could have 
made the needed expenditures. That i 
sort of assurance was repeatedly given 
by the aircraft board and the manufac- | 


turers went ahead. 

Be it repeated, the testimony of Gen- } 
eral Crozier is that of a technical man | 
overwhelmed by an executive job. He 
was used to supervising the expenditure 
Here 


rs a year. 


of a few millions of dolla 
came the expenditure of several billions. 
It swamped him. oe ( 

The outcome is that ten roonths after ; 
the breaking of diplomatic relations | , 
with Germany the country has virtually |1 
no artillery except such as it can pur- |‘ 
chase from its heavily burdened allies, 
and for months soldiers in training 
camps had to drill with broomsticks in- 
In such a great 


ooo 


stead of with) rifles. 
camp as Funston there are foreign ar- 
tillery officers as instructors, and not a 
piece of artillery for them to give in- 
struction with. 
This is the situation after a war with 
Mexico that showed our deficiencies, and 
eight months after the formal. recogni-} 
tion of the state of war with Germany. 
peice inna 

So far as The Star General 
Crozier is a conscientious officer with 
a good reputation as a technical man. 
He was put up against a big job that 
Evi- | 
There 


knows, 


was executive and not technical. 
dently he has fallen down on it. 
was a grave injustice to the general to 
put him in charge of a job for which he | 
was not fitted and for which he lacked | 


training. 
On the face of the situation as how | 


yevealed, a trained business executive | 
ought to handle ordnance production, 


perhaps with Crozier as technical ad- 


viser. 

Who is responsible for this misfit? | 
Just one man, the Secretary of War. 

This is merely another piece of evi- 
dence that Secretary Baker himself is; 
misplaced at the head of the War De- | 
partment. The secretary was an ad- 
mirable mayor of Cleveland. . But like 
General Crozier, he has not shown the) 
executive qualities that ought to be-| 
long to the manager of a great war. 

A really great executive must have a 
cold blooded ruthlessness that calls for} 
yesults and that will not take excuses. 
Baker has permitted the 


| 
| 


Secretary 
army’s inadequate peace organization to 
expand without weeding out the incom-} 
petents. He permitted a chief of staff 
to serve a few months to his retiring | 

H 


out of personal} 
He is per- 


age, apparently solely 
consideration for the man. 
mitting a successor to serve out his time 
for a few months more. The War De- 
partment is still full of red tape that an 
energetic executive would get rid of. 
Big business men who have been serv- 
ing in “Washington have found: their 
work held up because it had to g0 
through a protracted routine in the de- 


partments. 
The traditions of generations of peace | 
hamper the department. It. needs a|} 


2-fisted driver to get rid of these tradi- 
tions, to cut the red tape and to speed 


things up. 

The evidence indicates that Mr. Baker 
jis not the man to correct these condl- 
tions and to get the necessary speed and 
preparations. He} 
should give way to a trained and success-| 


i 
| 


\drive into the war 


ful organizing executive. 


- ae 
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Poe ’ pels pot ded! bh bith 7, ars, es POEe ag eee 
f fl ooAN AL CROWS ment's answer t9 the exiticlen ten gen | SPEAKERS AHEAD OF DRIVE 
' been directed already at the way the : press 


War Department was handling its big : 
job. From the outset of war, goyern.|RED CROSS MEETINGS TO HEAR CAMs 
| ; ment officials from the President down, PAIGN SLOGAN EARLY, 
Eight Months Since War Was De=-| have shown themselves to be keenly re- EE 
j clared and U. S. Has No Ma= Lae eeeny criticism of the conduct Reports From District Organizations 
; chine Guns Ready. PRESIDEN? BACKING CROZIER. Indicate a “Cant Wait) Attitude . 
This decision to ask reconfirmation| While City Is Ready 
| of General Crozier in his job as muni- to Enroll All. 
g RED -TAPE AND BUNGLING tions head indicates the purpose of the 
President and war secretary to stand 
pat on the present organization unless Aven ge Ges TenoNce eee carcas 
Crozier’s Testimony Reveals Incom-|P?essure from Congress Should force a will address heads of labor organizatinon, 


y I in O f change. The Senate, it is certain, will| 12:30 Pp. __m.—Linwood Presbyterian 
prehensible Delays in One o hot act upon General Crozier’s name un-/Church. Women’s meeting addressed by 


ks She 3 > Mrs. Albert Bates. 
Biggest War Jobs. til it has gone more deeply into the in- 2 p. a -Cdetag House, women of the 
vestigation it has under way. Members|] First Ward. 


of the committee, Democrats and Re-| 5,3? eakenehty C. Kumpf School. Mrs, 
\|Baker Accepts Responsibility After! publicans alike, b nee ; 


Senate Committee Hears of S at G 


5 p. m.—Whittier School, 

:30 p. m.—Fifth Ward Meeting at In- 
stitutional Chureh; J, C. Nichols, speaker, 

7:30 p. m.—Linwood Methodist Church. 
: C 8 p. m.—Raytown Christian Church, 
ducted his department and the big 8:30 p. m.—Faxon School, Mrs. C. Warn- 


Failures to Act. 


problem it had thrust on it by war, and | ©, Speaker, 

delage {a7 More satisfactory reasons for| mov? itis Classe oy peebytenian, Church, 

delays be given than have been offered’ (aon Fate atta 

as yet, would bitterly Oppose his re-| Requests for speakers haye been pour- 

| Must Learn to Use Guns Only When confirmation to the munitions post. ing into headquarters of the Red Cross 

r They Get French Weapons The fact that Crozier’s re-appointment is be- Christmas membership campaign com- 
“Over There.” the Senate at this time for action means{Mittee in such numbers, in advance of 


“TWILL HAMPER OUR ARMIES 


that the entire problem and how it has been han-| the big drive to begin Monday, that Al- 
dled will be peered into with the most minute} bert I. Beach, chairman of the commit- 
care. It will precipitate a sh owdown between| ‘&& ON speakers, called a meeting of the 


Congress and the War Department. Either Con- Maer ck eae egtetday.“atter. 


(By The Star’s Correspondent.) 
Washington, Dec. 13.—No ma- 
chine guns—and the United States 


gress will acquiesce in everything that has been “The demand has been so great,” ex- 


has been at war eight months, That, | 4ome and give it a clean bill of health or exert plained Mr, Beach, “that we decided to 
; Pressure for a general shakeup. Already from open the speaking campaign ahead of 


‘ jin its briefest terminology , 1s the i ascertained in the hearing strong sentiment | the drive for members of the Red 
A scandal developed by the Senate | has developed in the Senate for the creation of | Cross. Remember that this is not a so- 


mom ome s) 


3 military affairs committee’s inves-|a Separate munitions and supplies board to kan: ‘ue coaeren, tie Baa a nee 
® tigation of the situation in the ord- ve the production problem apart from the war * Aine Svante oe apes pan a 
is | nance bureau of the War Depart-| !¢ such as England was forced to resort to 


early in the war to at east America can render service to his coun- 
3,;ment. It was all brought out at to- sete, try and our boys in the ranks, is to be 
| day’s hearing when Brigadier Gen- 


PUTS BAKER UNDER FIRE, {offered them next week. No member- 

The placing of responsibility directly | ship will be accepted at any of these pub- 

t| eral Crozier, head of the bureau, | 02 Secretary Baker in today’s hearing | lic meetings. These are to impress upon 

3. > i for the inexcusable delay in getting ma- all the great importahce of the Red 
was closely questioned. ¢ chine guns, puts the war Secretary him-/ Gross movement.” 

} And forty thousand machine guns | sojf directly under the fire of criticism 

, ‘are needed by the American fighting ; from Congress. It means that the en- 

h_ forces now being trained before they will | tire organization basis of the War De-| told volunteer speakers that he wanted 

e be able to cope with the foe in France, | Partment is to he put under scrutiny, 


i 7 them early in the field if for no other 
t ine | #2d Baker himself held responsible for i 
li- | The Germans have plenty: of machine failure, not mere bureau heads: Won ae reason than to refute stories which are 


i i Ie aes i irculated, not only in Kansas 
: guns. They are the main reliance of | pointed out, it i being circu nly 
| i | the Prussians in their defense against the Senate co me vue my ee the cau Sy end We 
2M the Allies’ hammeririg on the western | hearings rega ~/ 18 believed to be a pa e y 
as J merely one of propaganda to hamper the work of the 
j FORGOT Pia LESSONS? petency of cer ae SPER. this city,” said Mr. Nich- 
It is hard to Uelieve that some of the | fundamentally eee Hee Lae sald Miche 
early lessons of \heyar have been for- | Machine has be fog Mee SANs Ane LOSS HosmlenDicen 
4 \". early AA; Neuve Cha. | 0Trganization ba ng surgical dressings or ospital g 
_ | 8otten—the lessors’of\Loos, Ne the huge result ments for the Red Cross have been 
pelle and the Champagne, when thou- ovtee called at their € 
sands of British an¥ French troo 


NAILS PRE-CAMPAIGN LIES, 
J. C. Nichols, campaign manager, 


man 
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{ N SCANDAL GROWS 


Eight Months Since War Was De=- 
; clared and U. S. Has No Ma- 


HIGH briny 


E Sk U1 tun. 


) 
Iwas regarded* by many as4the sovern-! © 
| 


Inent’s answer to the criticism that had ; 
been directed already at the way a 
War Department was handling its big 


ment officials from the President down, 
| have shown themselves to be keenly re- 
jSentful of any criticism of the conduct 


PEAKERS AHEAD OF DRIVE 


_ 


; f ; rs -|RED CROSS MEETINGS TO HEAR CAM« 
job. From the outset of war, govern PAIGN SLOGAN EARLY, 


— 


Reports From District Organizations 
Indicate a «Can't Wait Attitude 
While City Is Ready 
to Enroll All. 


of the war, 
PRESIDENT BACKING CROZIER, 
This decision to ask reconfirmation 
of General Crozier in his job as muni- 
g RED TAPE AND BUNGLING tions head indicates the purpose of the 
| ; 


President and war secretary to stand 


chine Guns Ready. 


—_—__ 


* . a RED Cross Merrrincs TODAY. 
| eee ne aire Sees ERC 9 a m.—Labor Temple. J. C. Nichols 
fer’ imon eveals Incom=-; Pressure from /ONgTess s ou LOTCE will address heads of labor organizations. 
Crozier’s Test rpphuee #3 F change. The Senate, it is certain, will 12:30 p. m.—Linwood Presbyterian 
prehensible Delays in One o not act upon General Crozier’s name un- Nee ae gees meeting addressed by 
Biggest War Jobs. til it has goné more deeply into the in- ,2 Pp. m.—Coates House, women of tha 
vestigation it has under Way. Members| First Ward, : 3 NE 
of the committee, Democrats and Re- Tue: aedanee oe C. Kumpf School. nes 
publicans alike, by questions they di- 5 p. m.—Whittier School. 
rected at General Crozier today, indi. ition Ma Eifth Ward Meeting at In- 
cated very pointedly they were radically stitutional Church; J, ©, Nichols, speaker, 


Soya eae 3 7:30 p. m.—Linwood Methodist Church, 
dissatisfied with the way he had con-| ¢ p. m.—Raytown Christian Church, 
ducted hig department and the big 8:30 p. m.—Faxon School. Mrs. C. Warn- 


Problem it had thrust on it by war, andj °", por metaaicas d_ Presbyterian Churct 
WILL HAMPER OUR ARMIES unless far more satisfactory reasons for Men’s Bibie Glass D, M. Proton speaker. 
delays be given than have been offered 


4 as yet, would bitterly oppose his re-| Requests for speakers haye been pour- 
.| Must Learn to Use Guns Only When | confirmation to the munitions post, ing into headquarters of the Red Cross 
They Get French Weapons The fact that Crozier’s re-appointment is be- Christmas membership campaign com- 
“Over There.” fore the Senate at this time for action means | Mittee mm Such numbers, in advance of 
that the entire problem and how it has been han-| the big drive to begin Monday, that Al- 
dled will be peered into with the most minute} Pert I. Beach, chairman of the commit- 
(By The Star’s Correspondent.) care. It will precipitate a showdown between | tee on Speakers, called a meeting of the 
Washington, Dec. 13—No ma- Congress and the War Department. Either Con- Abas th eat 4 an rc a after. 
chine guns—and the United States| gress will acquiesce in everything that has been rere ae 


4 ane : “The demand has been so great,” ex- 
-i has been at war eight months. That, | Come and give it a clean bill of health or exert plained Mr. Beach, “that we decided to 


eel i y i Pressure for a general shakeup. Already from! open the speaking campaign ahead of 
tl go 1e . 5 F 

jin its briefest terminology, is the facts ascertained in the hearing strong sentiment| the drive for members of the Red 

scandal developed by the Senate has developed in the Senate for the creation of Cross. Remember that this is not a so- 

military affairs committee’s inves-|a Separate munitions and supplies board to han- he soar pastas We must er the 

tigation of the situation in the ord- dle the production problem apart from the war ah wees Haan Shoes tea che A 

mance bureau of the War Depart- office, such as England was forced to resort to 3 


early in the war to pores America can render service to his coun- 
| I aia sane il 5 try a rs i be 
‘ment. It was all brought out at to PUTS BAKER UNDER FIRE, Boe ae boy B i me isc is uf be 
32] day’s heari ‘] Brigadier Gen- Th ee Day } io} kered ne week, o mem 
j Gay s hearing when 1g © placing of responsibility directly ship will be accepted at any of these pub- 
eral Crozier, head of the bureau, ; 0" Secretary Baker in today’s hearing! lic meetings, These are to impress upon 
i : for the inexcusable delay in getting ma- 
was closely questioned. 


“ ; all the great importahce of the Red 
: ' chine guns, puts the war secretary him- Cross movement.” 
And forty thousand machine guns | Self directly under the fire of criticism . 


pe ea needed by the American fighting | from Congress. It means that the en- J Ts Sree aaa 
h_ forces now being trained before they will | tire nent enon basis of the War De-| ; 14 volunteer speakers that he warred 
e be able to cope with the foe in France. ahd Babee a under BRE j them early in the field if for no other 
“\The Germans have plenty. of machine ! Paul nae A an a honaet ne. Ae reason than to refute stories which are 
guns. They are the main reliance of | pointed out, it is apparent members of } being circulated, not only in Kansas 
the Prussians in their defense against jthe Senate committee conducting the | City, but all over the country and which 


‘|Baker Accepts Responsibility After 
D Senate Committee Hears of 
Failures to Act. 


i 


WA Oo wr u 


$c? . ; . a iis believed to be a part of an enemy 
Q the Allies’ hammer on the western } hearings regard the situation as not! 

f front. wr merely one of the efficiency or incom) Fad Goa to hamper the work of the 
r| FORGOD“W AR’S \LESSONS? petency of certain under officials, but 7 ft BGS Sent 

S| It is hard to Delieve that some of the | fundamentally whether the great war Women in this city,” said Mr, Nich- 


@Q 


: for- | Machine has been placed on an efficient ols, “who are siving their time in mak- 

0 ie ete. organization basis calculated to produce | 28 surgical dressings or hospital gar- 

Be -| the huge results it must achieve. Most| ments for the Red Cross have been 
pelle and the Champagne, when thou h s L f a 1a: d 
an Ea congressional investigations generally | called at their homé"ahd told ‘You nee 
sands of British an@ French troops went i : J ss : ; 
develop a muck raking character andj not come down today,/we will not need 

‘to slaughter because the Germans had a 3, i ; hale a , 

i p ; | delve more after,muck than construe-| you.’ Stories are in¢circulation that a 
more machine guns and more big ee . tive results. No ne can tell as yet/ Part of this money isto g6 to Germany, 
Bec ee Calpe eet, coat tic that | Where the present feapiZ will end. Bar| that is not worth refuting, as any per- 

; Closures made today, it would seem a jit is pointedly st g after construc-| son with a spark of patriotism will know | 

f the ordnance bureu made no Fie: | tive: cesulie: Nat the decapitation of|that this is a lie. Just yesterday a 

f tions for equipment 'pn the vast scale re- any one man like Baker or Crozier, but{ wagon from a big wholesale dry goods 

; quired in modern war. to speed up America’s war preparations, | house, carrying supplies to the work- , 

; , General Crozier declared that, through the Tf heads fall, that will be incidental. shop in the Nonquitt Building was 

fact France and Britain haye a surplus produc- Also, it may be pointed out, it will take| turned back by a man who exhibited a 

., tion of guns, large and small,’ ihe American} terrific pressure Ba punto iesuagies V pepe and told ee uren Pee eee 

i ‘ i to move e  *resident in-. making materials were needed, ere 
ee eet rs ach eee changes, for, as in the case of Secre. doubt but there is an underhanded move- 
ay eet ee Ms i pra prae d ith tary Daniels of the navy, criticism has ment on foot to defeat our purpose, but 

9 the thousands of soldiers are heing trained wi only tied the President to him closer. We ‘ate ‘not going to petinit tt ty he 

__ | “simulated” guns. And ‘much ime will’ ‘be DEMOCRATS GRILLED CROZIBR. done,” i 

‘“; wasted because the men will have to become fa- Any notion that the inquiry into the Mr. Nichols said that if the soldiers of 

“'miliar with the mechanism of new weapons when munitions situation thus far. is of a| Italy and Russia had had behind them 

j they reach the front. partisan character quickly was dis-| at home such a gigantic national organi- 

| EXPLANATIONS FOR DELAY. abused in the hearing today. While} zation as the Red Cross the disasterg re- 

|| A few of the reasons for the delay in Senator Wadsworth, a Republican, did poe pa these countries would not 
ordnance production as brought out to- most of the questioning yesterday, Sen-| have occurred. 

'day follow: ator Chamberlain, chairman of the com-| At least 4,000 men and women have 
yea Trouble on Mexican border found mittee and warm friend of the Presj-| been Organized into teams for work in 
Y, the United States army so short of ma- Gent; Hitchcock of Nebraska and Mc-| the city and will be ready to start at 9 
Pl chine guns we had to purchase 300 Lewis Kellar of Tennessee, all Democrats, did o'clock Monday morning to remain in 

, Suns from England and send them with most of the interrogating when General| service until Christmas Eve, when it is 
fot English ammunition to the border. Crozier got into the revelation of the hoped that a Red Cross flag will be ex- 
Ber: August, 1916, Congress, because of | state of affairs on machine guns. They hibited from every home and every place 
P" this situation, appropriated 12 million /sought at once to pin down responsi-/of business in Kansas City. At least a 
idollars with which to get machine guns. | bility for the delays and put most of} dozen institutions already have notified 

This sum, it was testified today, should the most embarrassing questions. headquarters that it is their intention 
fat have obtained between 10,000 and 12,000 Summed up, the machine gun story in|to entitle themselves to the placards, 

"nm machine guns, the months just before we entered the| “Every Employee a Member,” to hang in 
| 3. War Department ordered some war was about this: There was too lit-|a conspicuous place. ) 

Ine | Vickers, the heavy type of machine bunitle appreciation of the necessity and The city is to be canvassed according 

r- used in emplacements, But ordered no value of machine guns in the makeup| to geographical locations go that the 
- light machine guns of which, it is testi-! of the army. When the European warj|husband cannot Say “My wife has 
to fied, the army will need more than forty | demonstrated its value in 1914 and 1915,| joined” and she in turn could tell the 
Ihe thousand to arm the first million troops/our ordnance heads began to discuss|canvassers “My husband has joined at 
y- | alone. What types we wanted in addition to the} the office.” Both are expected to join 
ie | 4. War declared April] 6, 1917. At Benet-Mercier, which had been theland next Monday every woman 


/early lessons of 


3 
2 


a 
e 


is ex- 
this time there is not a Single machine standard up to that time and of which | pected to remain at home or leave the 
gun being turned out for American use,;we had a few. Board after board sat dollar for her membership. A receipt 
or, as General Crozier described it, “no upon various types of guns. will 


be given with each subscription. 


current production,” although Vickers} But nothing was done, The downtown congested districts will 
were working on their heavy gun. No REJECTED TESTED LEWIS GUN. be handled by blocks while in the resi- 
start yet, after eight months, since Con- The Lewis gun, used exclusively by dence section there will be two women 
gress voted the money, on the light ma- the English as the light machine gun | t© each fifty families, 

chine gun, the most important of all. and of which Britain has made around GAV E CANDLES FOR STREET SINGERS, 

_ ADOPTED ENTIRELY NEW GUN. 100,000, was rejected here again. This Mr, Nichols also gave the lie to the 
m! 9% June, 1917, ten months after Con- was explained by General Crozier ae stories that most of the membership 
d &ress voted the money to get machine | being due to the fact that the Lewis gun | ™ouey being collected Rene will be used 
guns, four months after the break in made in America was not as good as|i2 expenses, More than 90 per cent of 
relations with Germany and two months the Lewis gun made in England. How-.| 4ll the equipment has been given, room 
after the declaration of war, an ord-| ever, the gun made in America was anq| Tent is free, typewritrs and desks have 
nance board adopted the light Browning | ;,, being used extensively by the Cana. been lent by firms and nearly all work 
as the official model for our armies, It dians. Theh came the adoption of the|i8 one Dy, Wola pete The Standard 
is a new gun that has never been used Vickers as the heavy type and the large | Oil: Company yesterday gave 600 candles 
in battle, although army experts pro- appropriation by Congress to get a start fe ‘Teadova og transparencies carried by 
f Rounce it a good one. Orders were given on machine guns. Some Vickers were |the leaders of the Christmas carol groups 
h- for it on an extensive scale, but fac-|ordered. Then came .the long delay |?” ebristnas ra ees 

jtories have to be built and machinery | from August until May, this year, even Af bbe outset 400,000 Red Cross but- 
jand tools made with which it can be in making tests on light guns, and the fons were shipped to Kansas City for 
| manufactured. Six large gun works j Gecision to adopt the heavy Browning he this district, W. T, Grant, vice- 
now have extensive contracts to manu-| (supplanting the Vickers) and the light f a tho of the committee, said yester- 
< facture it, but they are still working on Browning as our machine guns. The ee the demand here and elsewhere has 

tools and gun machinery with which | Vickers is to be continued in Manufacture | \ 25. ao or cat for the buttons that a call 
to make the new gun. April 1, 1918, it}as well, and the first deliveries were| a8 ante national headquarters for 
18 expected that the first deliveries of made in August. Some are being sent | ayn an’ AePly came back that every 
, this type will be made. abroad ‘now: actory in the country is at work on 


6. Who is responsible for the fact no F them and cannot Teet the demand. 
| real steps were taken from August, 1916, Bree the Lewass asad sitogether by the Sie ; 


j : ‘i A CHANCE FOR FARMERS. 
, until June, 1917 (with war impending | lish as a Tight gun, is not to be used by our As a substitute Mr. Grant will haye 
and then actually here) to get the light | troops in the field at all, although there was struck 125,000 cardboard buttons, bear- 
machine guns Congress had ordered?|a factory all ready to make them. Its output | NF the Red Cross emblem, and with the 
i will go to the navy and for aviation, and for words “Christmas Member, 1918.” These 
training purposes in the army only. W ill serve the Same purpose as the reg- 
“BORROWING” A SAVING ER ONG: ular Red Cross button. __ Reports from 
F : Except for the fact that we are able to ob- fhe country,” said Mr. Grant, “indicate 

available ounce of machine gun produc- re 


; , | the towns and Cities are well] organized 
Gen inchs country is now at work, | tain machine guns, as we are borrowing ar- and only the farmers have to be 
Says he is going before investigating | tillery of all sizes, from France, the United | reached. Many of their boys are ean 


committee and that questions of na-' States would be up against it as far as getting | front, however, and we hope that this 
tional defense cannot be discussed pub-| forces into the field against Germany in num-| C@mpaign ,Will show that the farmer, 
licly as could a question of domestic hers for months to come, it was made evident | 12 Proportion to numbers, has taken isd 
by General Crozier. Members of the committee eet ereee as the people in the 

Requests for speakers in the district 
are answered with volunteers from Kan- 
Sas City. There will be a community 


7. Secretary Baker accepts responsi- 


MONTHS OF BUNGLING. 4 as to whether F 
Bureaucratic red tape interfering with bd ah onecee ee ahs S etciaer ae eset AD hd 
the progress, decisions and actions, cost able to stand this additional burden on her mu- 
? y = ol) } oe . - 
ing not weeks, but months, in valuable Hitions factories and still keep her own forces 


time and management of a bungling de- amply supplied. General Crozier said France meeting in Pleasant Hil] Sunday night 
scription were revealed before the Sen-|had an excess in manufacture and could yery|in which all of the churches will par- 
ate committee by General Crozier. 


1 safely give us the needed machine guns until| ticipate. It will be addressed by John 
That the blame did not lie entirely voor ‘own factories could supply our ae I. Williamson from Kansas City. The 
with the ordnance department was “S-! Questions as to whether another such/| Rev: J. F. Caskey will address a similar 
serted by General Crozier, who bainfully peverse as that in Italy when EAES | meeting at Lees Summit Sunday night 
, passed the “buck” to Secretary Baker, and England were called upon to rush and Henry S. Conrad will speak at Salis- 
By coincidence, perhaps, but probably by guns of. all kinds to the front wonla| bury tomorrow night. 
+ direct intention to show that President cut down the supply of guns milk could | Ninety-five men have volunteered to 
} Wilson was satisfied with the Dipy AtDe ea were reserved for executive Saeol work under the direction of E. H. Blake 
| War Department was conducting the sions. It also. was disclosed hat the and J. T. Backus as a flying squadron. 
War making preparations, the White eich aa anit toe, furnishin our Jey will be divided into groups, with 
House sent to the Senate for confirma- t x with Goa hi ee 7 2 tl & 4 Speakers, and will Visit the industrial 
p tion for reappointment as chief of ord-; TOOPS gemne guns, but that her 


plants. 
ance, General Crozier’s name, This act Henry D. Ashley, chairman of the 
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MATION USEFUL TO ENEMY. 


Secretary of: war, However, Declared | 
Himself Opposed to Universal 
Military Training as a Reg- 
ular Necians. Policy. 


) 


‘1 WASHINGTON, Dec. 


only a brief historical review of the year), 
and so that it may be devoid of informa. 


_ tion for the enemy shows no recommen- ‘guy 
dations, no detailed information of the, fou 
transportation of, the army to France or ms 


any army plans for the future. 


Secretary Baker does say, however, un 


that he does not favor universal military | 


training as a regular national policy. Id 


“The department has not sought and 


does not now seek legislation on the sub- t 
ject,” he says, “chiefly for the Te@SON fesex 
that the formation of a permanent anili-p' ey 


tary policy. will inevitably be affected by 
the arrangement consequent upon the 
termination of the present war. Civil-| 


jzed men must hope that the future has |" 


4n store a relief from the burden of ar- 
mament and the destruction and waste| 
of war. 

AS HE VIEWS UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 


“However vain that hope may appear ys 
in the midst of the most devastating and | 


destructive war in the history of the 
“race, it persists—perhaps because we are 
encouraged by the analagous substitu- 
tion of courts for force in the settle- 
ment of private controversies; perhaps 


because all the perfections of Nature >: 


teach us that they are the product of 
_processes which have eliminated. waste 


and substituted constructive for ea 


tive principles. 

“When a permanent military policy, °° 
therefore, comes to be adopted, it will) 
doubtless be conceived in a spirit which, 
will-be adequate to preserve against any. 
possible attack those vital principles of. 
liberty upon which democratic institu- 
tions are based, and yet be so restrained it 
as in no event to foster the growth of 

mere militarist ambitions or to excite 
the apprehension of nations with whom), 
it is our first desire to live in harmoni-) 
ous and just accord.” a 

As to the expeditionary force ing 
France, Secretary Baker says it would 
be unwise to, disclose details, and there- ° 

fore contents himself with telling of the} 
sending of General Pershing, followed s 

_by a full division of regular troops ee 
a contingent of marines as the first) 
units. He describes also the organiza-j 
tion of the rainbow national guard divi- 


4 
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 Baker’s annual report for the War De-110} 


partment, made public today, constitutes not 
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WAR CABINE DEA GROWS 

Ps ee 

CROZIER TESTIMONY STRENG HENS 
DEMAND AT CAPITAL. 


Need for Simplification of Business 
Methods Proved by Revelation of 
Endless Red Tape 
Processes. 


. WASHINGTON, Dec. 14.—Demand for a 
iF coalition cabinet and a big supply di- 


vision—stripped of red tape—was in 
'| sight in Congress today. 

Sentiment for such shifts in the pres- 
ent war mill crystallized as a result of 
Haacoes Crozier’s amazing revelations of 
America’s unpreparedness for war, parr 
ieee in ordnance. 

Proponents of the supply division idea 
said Crozier’s evidence of how webs of 
red tape clogged the war wheels proved 
the need for centralization of supply and 


for elimination of the unending routine’ 


of O. K.s, debates and delays. 
WILSON WELCOMES THE PROBES. 

President Wilson welcomes the probe 
of his conduct of the war, it was stated 
at the White House this afternoon. In 
the Senate’s military investigation and 
the inquiry into naval affairs decided 
upon by the House, the President thinks 
a true spirit of democracy lies. That 
the administration is democratic in 
fact as well as in name and is glad to 
give the public an insight into war af- 
fairs, was stated to be the President's 
position. 

The demand for a coalition cabinet 
has been heard since the start of the 
war. 

POLITICS BOUND TO CROP UP. 

Despite efforts to keep politics in the 
background, congressmen admitted par- 
tisanship is rearing its head. They as- 
serted that President Wilson can obtain 
the highest efficiency and at the same 
time the greatest co-operation only 
through a coalition cabinet. 

“Tet no one take either of these move- 
ments lightly,” warned a senator whose 
efforts in behalf of unity in the war 
jj have been of the highest order. 

“There’s no need to take a gloomy 
view of the situation; many of us are 
thankful that we are finding out early 
how things are going; and we refuse to 
be pessimistic until the administration 
refuses to listen to reason.’ 

- GETS FIGURES ON*GUNS AND RIFLES. 

At today’s executive session of the 

Senate military probe, continued ques- 

tioning of General Crozier 

itself into a concerted effort by commit- 
| tee members to fix individual responsi- 
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nee 


| bility for delay in getting an. adequate | 


supply of rifles‘and machine guns. 
Another phase of the secret inquiry 
covered the labor situation at govern- 


ment arsenals and in private munition 


plants. 
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oj FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14. 


~ tion of the. President's a acl 


Neither C Oa Ot the country. has 
General 


ahs wold out. and are a ; 
t necessary delay, 
have been” general approba- 
.s been shown “by: the 
ony that the bureau 


was without plans when war came, that 


peieciod to make ‘even the elemen- 
2) whi hich it received 
‘appropriations in the ye 0) 


; end ‘that asa result of éxeclitive inetf!- 


atakeee’ ante ‘now, | Ore. lan 
eight months after the declaration of 
war, we are depending on equipment fur- 
nished by our allies. — 
~ On the face of the. testimony so ‘far 
_ General. Crozier is a technical man who 
as swamped by an enormous, executive 
- job that. needed a trained bus: ness execu- 
tive to handle it. 

Recognition of. this fact is no reflec- 
tion on President Wilson. Every nation 
at war has had to shift its executive 
officers. There is no American official 
‘who compares in prestige. with Kitch- 
ener, and yet Kitchener ‘bungled muni- 
tions and had to give up that part of his 
work to a new man. The only reflection 
on the President could come from a re- 
‘fusal. to displace officials after their un- 
fitness had been proved. — 

Sentiment and personal feeling | should } 


not be Dermitted to have the slightest 


“influence in the selection of War Depart- 
ment. “executives. The only possible 
thing to be scones aah get' men who 


can win this wer! - 


COAL HISTORY OF THE SUMMER. 
At this time of coal scarcity and 
prices it is interesting to’ recall a bit | 
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BAKER, IN hecort, vg (ae INFOR- 


MATION USEFUL TO ENEMY. 


Sea, 


Secretary of War, However, Declared | 
Himself Opposed to Universal 
Military Training as a Res- 
ular National Policy. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 14.—Secretary 
Baker’s annual report for the War De- 
partment, made public today, constitutes 
only a brief historical review of the year 
and so that it may be devoid of informa- 
tion for the enemy shows no recommen- 
dations, no detailed information of the) 
transportation of the army to France or 
any army plans for the future. 

Secretary Baker does say, however, 
that he does not favor universal military 
training as a regular national policy. 

“The department has not sought and 
does not now seek legislation on the sub- 
ject,” he says, “chiefly for the reason 
that the formation of a permanent snili- | 
tary policy will inevitably be affected P| 
the arrangement consequent upon the | 
termination of the present war. Civil- | 
ized men must hope that the future has 


in store a relief from the burden of ar- || 


mament and the destruction and waste 
of war. 

AS HE VIEWS UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 

“However vain that hope May appear 
in the midst of the most devastating and 
destructive war in the history of the 
race, it persists—perhaps because we are} 
encouraged by the analagous substitu- 
tion of courts for force in the settle- 
ment of private controversies; perhaps 
because all the perfections of Nature 
teach us that they are the product of) 
processes which have eliminated: waste 
and substituted constructive for destruc- | 


tive principles. 

“When a permanent military policy,| 
therefore, comes to be adopted, it will 
doubtless be conceived in a spirit which 
will be adequate to preserve against any 
possible attack those vital principles of 
liberty upon which democratic institu\ 
tions are based, and yet be so restrained 
as in no event to foster the growth of 
mere militarist ambitions or to excite 
the apprehension of nations with whom| 
it is our first desire to live in harmoni-| 
ous and just accord.” | 

As to the expeditionary force in| 
France, Secretary Baker says it would 
be unwise to, disclose details, and there- 
fore contents himself with telling of the 
sending of General Pershing, followed 
by a full division of regular troops and 
a contingent of marines as the first 
units. He describes also the organiza- 
tion of the rainbow national guard divi- 
sion (the forty-second), adding: 

THE WHY OF THE RAINBOW. 

“The purpose of this organization was 
to distribute the honor of early partici- 
pation in the war over a wide area and 
thus to satisfy in some part the eager- 
ness of these State forces to be permitted 
to serve in Europe.” 

High tribute is paid to the “splendid 
co-operation of the navy, by means of 
which these expeditionary forces have 
been safely transported and have been 
enabled to traverse without loss the so- 
called danger zone infested by 


of the enemy.” 


great. terminal facilities both 
country and France, and to gather a 
Jarge surplus of supplies on the other 
side as a safeguard. 

EXPLAINS SOME SHORTAGES. 

“This placed an added burden upon 
the supply divisions of the department,” 
he says, ‘and explains in part some of 
the shortages, notably those of clothing. 
which have temporarily embarrassed mo- 
bilization of troops at home, embarrass- 
ments now happily passed.” 

“The arrangements made have re 
sulted,” Mr. Baker continues, “in the 
transporting of an army to France fully 
equipped, with adequate reserves of! 
equipment and subsistence, and with 
those large quantities of transportation 
appliances, motor yehicles, railroad con. 
struction supplies and animals, all of 
which are necessary for the maintenance 
of effective.operations of the force.” 

Secretary Baker opens his report with 
a review of the situation in Mexico 
which led up to the withdrawal of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s column, and pays a high 
compliment to the self-restraint and con- 
sideration of the American officers and 


ico. 
PEOPLE DISPLAYED FINE SPIRIT. 

Taking up the war with Germany, 
Secretary Baker describes a fine spirit 
of service shown by the American peo- 
ple, “without distinction of age, sex or 
occupation.” : 

“Those who believed,” he adds, “that 
the obvious and daily exhibition of 
power which takes place in an autoc- 
racy is necessary for national strength, 
discovered that a finer and freer and 
greater national strength subsists in a/f 
free people, and that the silent processes | 
of democracy, with their norma! accent 
on the freedom of individuals, neverthe- 
less afford springs of collective action 
and inspiration for self-sacrifice as wide 
and effective as they are spontaneous.” 

AN ARMY OF 2 MILLION MEN. 

Mr. Baker then turns to the method 
by which the army was placed on a war 
footing. He shows that under its full! 
authorized strength the regular army in- 
cludes 18,000 officers and 470,000 men, 
and that the war strength contemplated 
by the National Defense Act for the na- 
tional guard was 13,000 officers and 
456,000 men. With the million addi. | 


the 
stealthy and destructive submarine navy 


soldiers both on the border and in Mex-|} 


tional troops of the selected draft army 


added, these figures furnish the army of | 
2 million men upon which all original; 
war estimates were based. 

The Secretary describes the drafting 
of the National Guard which he says 
responded- “with zeal and enthusiasm” 
to the call. He describes also the ex- 
pansion of the regular army and reviews 
the reasons which prompted the govern- 
ment to go to selective conscription for 
the remainder of its forces. 

TOLD OF THE CAMP ACTIVITIES. 

The report then touches briefly upon 
the officers training camps, the construc- 
| tion of cantonments, with the problems } 
| encountered and solved through the co- 
| Operation of the civilian agencies creat- 
;ed by the Council of National Defense, 
,and goes into some detail with various } 
phases of the cantonment question to| 
show the enormous size of the task. 
The building of National Guard divi- 
{sion camps is similarly cited and Mr. | 
‘Baker discusses at some length the 
work of the training camps activities 
commission organized to create whole- 
some surroundings for the troops. 

The aviation program is touched up- 
} on briefly and no additional information 
is given. The engineer department and 
the part it played in rushing technical 
aid to the Allies is outlined and Secre- 
tary Baker renews his recommendation 
for a more adequate engineer school 
with a suggestion that Congress plan 
for engineer and ordnance education in 
a broad and generous spirit in order to 
create scientific agencies of value in 
peace or war and where graduates of 
West Point would specialize. The sug- 
gestion is presented for future consider- 
ation rather than immediate action and 
ho detailed plan is unfolded. 

_ HUGE SUPPLIES NECESSARY. 

Taking up the quartermaster problems 
with the outbreak of the war Mr. Baker 
cites a few items of what it was found | 
necessary to supply. They include: 
20 million pairs of shoes, 17 million 
blankets, 33 million yards of flannel 
shirting, 50 million yards of tenting. 
The work is being done through the co- 
; Operation of civilian agencies, the Sec- | 
| retary says and adds: 4 

“The dollar-a-year man has been pow- | 
'erful aid, and when this struggle is 
| Over, and the country undertakes to take 
| Stock of the assets which it found ready 
;to be used in the mobilization of its 
| power, a larger place will justly be 
; 8iven to these men who, without the dis- 
j tinction of title or rank, and with no} 
| thought of compensation, brought ex- | 
| perience, knowledge, and trained ability 
| to Washington in order that they might 
;serve with patriotic fervor in an in- 
| conspicuous and self-sacrificing but in- 
| dispensably helpful way. 

“The problems of supply are not yet | 
, Solved ; but they are in the course of 
| solution. Sound beginnings have been } 
} Made, and as the Military effort of | 
the country grows the arrangements per- 
jfected and organization- created will ex- 
pand to meet it.” : 

ee 


It became necessary, Mr. Baker says, 
to build up an elaborate transport sys- 
tem’ for the- expeditionary. force;+ with 
in this 
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WAR C 
CROZIER TESTIMONY STRENGTHENS 


DEMAND AT CAPITAL. 
| 


ABINET |DEA GROWS) 


Need for Simplification of Business | 

Methods Proved by Revelation of | 

Endless Red Tape | 
Processes. 


Wasuincton, Dec. 14.—Demand for a 
coalition cabinet and a big supply di-| 
vision—stripped of red tape—was in | 
sight in Congress today. | 
Sentiment for such shifts in the pres-| 
ent war mill crystallized as a result of 
General Crozier’s amazing revelations of \ 
America’s unpreparedness for war, parr | 
ticularly in ordnance. 
Proponents of the supply division idea | 
said Crozier’s evidence of how webs of 
red tape clogged the war wheels proved | 
the need for centralization of supply and | 
for elimination of the unending routine 
of O. K.s, debates and delays. 

WILSON WELCOMES THE PROBES. 
President Wilson welcomes the probe 
of his conduct of the war, it was stated 
at the White House this afternoon. In 
the Senate’s military investigation and | 
the inquiry into naval affairs decided || 
upon by the House, the President thinks | 
a true spirit of democracy lies. That 
the administration is democratic in 
| fact as well as in name and is glad to} 
give the public an insight into war af- | 
fairs, was stated to be the President's | 
position. 

The demand for a coalition cabinet 
has been heard since the start of the 
war. 

| POLITICS BOUND TO CROP UP. 
Despite efforts to keep politics in the} 
background, congressmen admitted par- 
\tisanship is rearing its head. They as- 
serted that President Wilson can obtain 
the highest: efficiency and at the same 
itime the greatest co-operation only 
through a coalition cabinet. | 

“Let no one take either of these move- || 
ments lightly,” warned a senator whose | 
efforts in behalf of unity in the war | 
have been of the highest order. | 

“There’s no need to take a gloomy 
view of the situation; many of us are} 
| thankful that we are finding out early | 
how things are going; and we refuse to 


4 


refuses to listen to reason. 

{ETS FIGURES ON‘GUNS AND RIFLES, | 
| At today’s executive session of the 
|Senate military probe, continued ques- | 
tioning of General Crozier resolved | 
\itself into a concerted effort by commit- | 
{tee members to fix individual responsi- 
bility for delay in getting an adequate | 
{supply of rifles‘and machine guns. | 
Another phase of the secret inquiry | 
;covered the labor situation at govern- | 
ment arsenals and in private munition | 
| plants. | 
| Crozier gave the committee definite 
| figures on the exact number of rifles 


a 


| and machine guns on 
|number expected by January 1. 

“yom what I,can make out from the 
| testimony,” said a member of the com-| 
| mittee, “nobody seems to have been per- | 
'sonally responsible for the delays, short- 
ages and inefficiencies that General Cro- 
|zier has .estified te. Things just seem 
ito haye happened. I believe before we} 
lare through we'll fix the responsibility, 
| however.” 
While the military affairs committee | 
continued its quizzing of Crozier behind | 
closed doors, indications were that the 
whole question of government expendi- 
tures and conduct of the war would be 
opened in the Senate by consideration 
of a resolution to continue available the 
unexpended balance of the President's 
100 million dollar emergency war fund. 

CENSORSHIP ALSO UNDER FIRE. 
Criticisms of the censorship is almost 
certain. 
Senator Borah says this censorship 
is greatly responsible for conditions re- 
vealed by Crozier. When the commit- | 
tee finishes with Crozier, Major General | 
Sharpe, head of the quartermaster | 
corps; Benedict Crowell, assistant sec- | 


{ 
| 
I 
| ‘ 


be pessimistic until the administration | | 


hand and the!) 


NO PLACE FOR SENTIMENT. 
The President’s reappointment of Gen- 
@ral Crozier as chief of ordnance while 
the ordnance investigation is in progress 
%s taken in Washington to mean that the 
President resents criticism of the- ad- 
ministration of the War Department and || 
#s determined to stand by Crozier. 

It is to be hoped that this interpreta- 
tion of the President’s action is wrong. 
Neither Congress nor the country has 
the slightest animus against General 
Crozier. If the investigation had proved 
that the ordnance bureau had had its |! 
plans worked out and had been ready to 
get production without necessary delay, 
there would have been general approba- 
tion. Instead it has been shown by the 
general’s own testimony that the bureau 
‘was without plans when war came, that 
4t had neglected to make even the elemen- 
tary preparations for which it received 
appropriations in the year before the war, 
and that as a result of executive ineffi- 
ciency it is going to be a year after the 
recognition of war before production of 
artillery will begin. | 

As a result the training of our troops | 
has been retarded and now, more than 
eight months after the declaration of 
war, we are depending on equipment fur- 
nished by our allies. 

On the face of the testimony so far |) 
General Crozier is a technical man who || 
was swamped by an enormous executive 
job that needed a trained bus-ness execu- 
tive to handle it. | 

Recognition of this fact is no reflec- 
tion on President Wilson. Every nation }| 
at war has had to shift its executive 
officers. There is no American official 
who compares in prestige with Kitch- 

- ener, and yet Kitchener bungled muni- 
tions and had to give up that part of his 
work toa new man. The only reflection 
on the President could come from a re- 
fusal to displace officials after their un- 
fitness had been proved. 

Sentiment and personal feeling should 
mot be permitted to have the slightest 
influence in the selection of War Depart- 
ment, executives. The only possible 
thing to be considered is ‘to get men who 
can win this war! 


COAL HISTORY OF THE SUMMER, 
At this time of coal searcity and high 
prices it is Interesting to‘recall a bit] 


retary of war, and probably Secretary 
Baker will be called, | 
| Growell, early in the war an adviser 


We special machine gun boar, will be 
asked to tell his side of the ccntroversy 
which Crozier admitted delayed selec- 


gun until two months after the United 
States entered the war. 
In the meantime both appointments of 


in the Senate. 
BAKER SAYS DELAY HAS HELPED, 
Secretary Baker contends that the de- 


produced. 


as fast as the men need them. He points 
out that in early stages of training it is 
not necessary to use full armament. 
However, the temper of some of the 
probers is that such technicalities will 
be swept aside. ‘The main fact of delays 
and deliberation instead of action and 
execution is the thing they emphasize. 
Rumor had it today that the revela- 
tions already made, plus others to come, 
would result in a demand from some 
quarters for Baker’s removal, 


of the munitions board and member of} 
{tion of the principal type of machine | 
| Crowell and Crozier are being held up| 


liberate methods used in machine gun | 
{selection have worked to American ad-| 
vantage as the best types are now being | 


Baker suggests that guns will be ready 


| 
| 
| 
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‘Son will notAct on the railroad: 
\problem 
before the Christmas recess of Congress. | } 


M3 was authoritatiyely stated today\that 
eS byoba ifs his#pl fo e | 
olutio Congress) immediately. after, 


the holidays. 


BEING BRAYED IN A MORTAR. 


By THEODORE RoosEVELT. 

| President Wilson speaks in military] § 
| Matters through his Secretary of War. | 
The sole importance of the Secretary of 
War's report comes from its being the i 
official declaration of the President. I! 
aiscuss it as such. 
| Accotding to the reports in the New 
York World, the Secretary of War|@ 
States that “he does not favor universal N 
mulitary training as a permanent pol- 
icy.” Mr. Wilson’s/ secretary theréfore 
takes what is in effect the position of Re 
Mr. Bryan, which was picturesquely 

dD being that a million men 
can at need spring to arms over night. 
pre administration’s attitude is less 

| Picturesquely expressed, but it is pre: 
easly as futile and as unspeakably mis- 
_Chievous from a standpoint of perma- 
es national interest. Moreover, it is 
_| taken at the very time when the disas- 

| trous effect of the administration’s pol- 
icy of complete unpreparedness is being 
shown by the admissions of General 
Crozier on the first day of the congres- 
sional investigation. Mr. Baker’s re- 
port, Mr. Bryan’s theory, and the things 
already shown bythe congressional in. 

{ vestigation ‘dovetail into one another. 

| They stand in the relation of cause and 
agian The administration now of- 
ficially - and complacently announces 
that the policy which at this very mo- 
Ment has proved disastrous is to be 
Persevered in for the future, therefore sl 
assumes complete responsibility for}. 
poverty, blunder and delay, and for all the| th 
| Misconduct, and announces that these! th 
| blunders and delays and ‘all this mis- 53 
conduct have taught us nothing, and! Ke 
that we are to amble onward in the| di 
Same futile path until disaster over-| ° 
takes, Mr. Wilson’s ‘administration of. icy, 
ficially declares that we shall persist in Mic 
our own folly until we are brayed in the aes 
mortar of dreadful calamity. aie 
, If the administration frankly and man- 
fully acknowledged its evil errors in the| 2¢P 
Bast and championed a policy which | py 
would prevent the repetition of these ae 
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MAY BE GENERAL SHAKEUP 


MILITARY COUNCIL GIVES OPENING| 
FOR NEW BLOOD FOR WAR WORK. 


Secretary Baker’s Plan, Which May 
Give Temporary Relief, Not Con- 
sidered a Lasting Cure 
for the Situation. 


(By The Star's. Correspondent.) 

Wasuinaton,, Dec. 17.—A ustard 
plaster poultice, promising ‘possible 
temporary relief, instead of tle greatly 
needed major operation to effect a cure, 
is about the way the newly established 
military council in the »War Depart- 
ment, which has a purpose of getting 
more “punch” and co-Ordination into 
the war work, fits the sick spots of the|! 
war making department situation as 
they have been disclosed before the Sen- 


4) ate military committee. 


Secretary Baker this afternoon dis- 
cussed for the first time just what func-) 
tions the new military council would) 
have. A good part of this time was| 
devoted to explaining that the creation } 
of the military council had nothing | 
whatever to do with the. investigations 
being made by Congress into. war prog- 
ress. 

GIVE ALL TIME TO WAR PROBLEMS. 

As, explained by Secretary Baker i 
day, General Bliss, the chief of staff; 
General Grozier, chief of ordnance; i 
General Sharp, the quartermaster; Gen.) 
eral Crowder, the provost marshal, and | 
General Weaver, chief of coast artillery, | 
are to be temporarily relieved at least 
of the office ends of their present jobs. | 
Acting chiefs will take therh up. The, 
officers named, together with other of- 
ficers yet to be designated, are to make 
up ‘the council. They are not to inter- 
fere with war strategy but pass upon the 
“larger problems” connected with the 
war, especially supplies. By /being re- 
lieved of the administrative duties al- 
though retaining oversight of the de- 
partments, they will have their time | 
free to think and plan on the big war) 
‘problems. In effect, they will try to 
keep the work better co-ordinated be- 
tween the various bureaus and sit with 
Secretary Baker in frequent conferences 
to plan things out and discuss various 
situations. Incidentally, it was made 
known by Secretary Baker that he in- 
tends to keep them going and coming 
between France and Washington, a good 
part of the time—so that one will be 
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son wil hot act on the railroad\problem 
before the Christmas recess of Congress. 
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the holidays, 
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BEING BRAYED IN A MORTAR. 
By THEODORE ROosEVELT. 
President Wilson speaks in military 
Matters through his Secretary of War. 
| The sole importance of the Secretary of 
War's report comes from its being the 
official declaration of the President. I 
discuss it as such. 
| According to the reports in the New 
| York World, the Secretary of War 
States that “he does not fayor universal 
Military training as a permanent pol- 
icy.” Mr. Wilson’s secretary theréfore 
| takes what is in effect the position of 
Mr. Bryan, which was picturesquely 
pifased"4s being that a million men 
can at need spring to arms over night. 
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| The administration’s attitude is less 
| Dicturesquely expressed, but it is pre- 
| cisely as futile and as unspeakably mis- 
Chievous from a standpoint of perma- 
hent national interest. Moreover, it is 
|taken at the very time when the disas- 
trous effect of the administration’s pol- 
ley of complete unpreparedness is being 
shown by the admissions of General 
Crozier on the first day of the congres- 
sional investigation. Mr, Baker’s re- 
port, Mr. Bryan’s theory, and the things 
already shown bythe congressional in- 
vestigation dovetail into One another.} 
They stand in the relation of cause and 
effect, The administration now  of- 
ficially and complacently announces 
that the policy which at this very mo- 
ment has proved disastrous is to be 


persevered in for the future, therefore int 


assumes complete responsibility for], 


jevery blunder and delay, and for all the} the 
misconduct, and announces that these! th¢ 


conduct have taught us nothing 


fully acknowledged its evil errors in the 


past and championed a poliey which by 


errors in’ the future, I would think only al 
of the future and not of the past, but 


past in order to avoid disaster in the 
future, 


We are in the eleventh month since 
| Germany went to war with us, We have 
hot yet built an aeroplane fit to match | ,. 
the speedy battle planes of our foes, We ei 
have not built a heavy field gun; on the} cr 

contrary, we have had to draw on bur- d 
dened friends to give us artillery. In : 
the training camys of the national army} h 
the artillery regiments still have about | 4 
ten Wooden guns for every old field 
piece, and they have none of the modern 
guns they aré to use in the war. There 
are rifles only for every third or fourth 
man. Until ten months had elapsed | 
there was no target practice save for a 
few specially selected units, The troops 
still have only wooden machine guns 
and the trench mortars they themselves 
improvise. 

'Until ten months had elapsed they 
lacked even the necessary warm cloth- 
ing. They have endured entirely need- 
less suffering and hardship. Our troops 
in France have received thousands of 
coffins, but an insufficient number of|4 
shoes. At this moment not more than 
one-tenth of our soldiers, taken alto- 
gether, are fit to go to-battle. Nine-| tl 
tenths of our gallant and fine spirited 
men are still without the training, arms e 
and equipment that would permit them b 
to meet any trained foes, After ten|J 
months of war and the expenditure of| °4 
huge sums of money we are still ab-| 
solutely unable to defend ourselves and td 
Owe our own safety only to the fleets eq 
and armies of our war worn allies. h 

This condition is due solely and en-| id 
tirely to the policy of unpreparedness to 
which the administration adhered for 
the two and a ‘half years when even the|#® 
blindest ought to ‘have read the lesson of} — 
the great war. The administration now 
announces that we are not to alter this| “4 
policy and that we are to continue the} +" 
do-nothing policy of refusal to prepare. a 
If the American, people follow the lead ii 
thus given them, they will be guilty ofja 
criminal folly. 
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ficially declares that we shall persist in Mig 
our own folly until we are brayed in the pitt 
mortar of dreadful calamity. ae 


If the administration frankly and man-| Joh 
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Same futile path until disaster over.| VO} 
takes. Mr. Wilson’s administration of- ne) 


would prevent the repetition of these! and 
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MILITARY COUNCIL GIVES OPENING 
FOR NEW BLOOD FOR WAR WORK. | 


Secretary Baker's Plan, Which May | 
Give Temporary Relief, Not Con— 
sidered a Lasting Cure 


: 
for the Situation. 
P| 

(By The Star’s Correspondent.) & 
Wasuincton, Dec. 17—A mustard 
plaster poultice, promising possible | 


temporary relief, instead of tHe greatly | 
needed major operation to effect a cure, | 
is about the way the newly established | 
military council in the /War Depart- | 
ment, which has a purpose of getting | 
more “punch” and co-ordination into) 
the war work, fits the sick spots of the 
war making department situation as 
they have been disclosed before the Sen-| 
ate military committee. 

Secretary Baker this afternoon dis-| 
cussed for the first time just what func- 
tions the new military council would 
have. A good part of this time was 
devoted to explaining that the creation 
of the military council had nothing | 
whatever to do with the- investigations 
being made by Congress. into. war prog-} 
ress. ; 

GIVE ALL TIME TO WAR PROBLEMS. 

As, explained by Secretary Baker to- }) 
day, General Bliss, the chief of staff; |) 
General Grozier, chief of ordnance; | 
General Sharp, the quartermaster; Gen-! 
eral Crowder, the provost marshal, and 
General Weaver, chief of coast artillery, | 
are to be temporarily. relieved at least | 
of the office ends of their present jobs. | 
Acting chiefs will take them up. The; 
officers named, together with other of-, 
ficers yet to be designated, are to make i 
up ‘the council. They are not to inter- | 
fere with war strategy but pass upon the |} 
“larger problems” connected) with the} 
war, especially supplies. By ibeing re- 
lieved of the administrative duties al-| 
though retaining oversight of the de- 
partments, they will have their time} 
free to think and plan on the big war | 
problems. In effect, they will try to | 
keep the work better co-ordinated be- | 
tween the various bureaus and sit ae 
Secretary Baker in frequent conferences 
to plan things out and discuss various | 
situations. Incidentally, it was made 
known by Secretary Baker that he in- 
ténds to keep them going and coming i 
between France and Washington, a good / 
part of the time—so that one will be! 

“just home from the front” all the time 
to keep them closer in touch with the 
situation abroad. 
-EXPECT GENERAL SHAKEUP, ” 

Army cireles clearly were puzzled over 
the significance of the council. /The fact 
that new acting chiefs were to be named | 
for the bureaus was taken by many’ to 
forecast a general shakeup in the de-| 
partment and promoting the present) 
heads upward was a polite way of get-!) 
ting new blood into the work,, There 
was just one puzzling phase to this view 
——the fact General Crowder, who, it is 

mitipdwebhas handled the Draft. Law 
Wit great suécess, was included. ~ This 
is explained, however, by the knowledge 
that General Crowder, now that the law 
has been made completely operative, has 
been eager for more active service, even 
a field command, for several months. 
Secretary Baker would not discuss the 
possibility of General. Goethals taking 
hold of the quartermaster situation. 
But it is known that General Goethals, 
who had retired, was summoned here] 
Saturday for active duty. Whether the 
Var Department, aroused at last by the] 
demand for more punch and speed, is 
going to get the new blood the situation 
obviously demands, Secretary Baker’s | 
selections for ‘‘acting chiefs” the next] 
few days will tell. There was some gos- 
sip tonight that General Babbitt, Cro- | 
zier’s assistant, would be given manage- 
ment of that office. The changes, in 
that event, would be but little more than 
a routine matter. If, however, a big pro- 
duction man familiar with big manufac- 
ing organization and system, now that 
the job is largely a manufacturing one, | 
were named, it might revitalize the situ- | 
ation. 


INTO RED TAPE QUESTION, 

The testimony ‘before the Senate com- 
mittee today might be described as a 
journey through “red tape” land. Gen- 
eral Crozier frankly admitted the exist- 
ence of reams of red tape in the work- 
ings of the War Department and the 
governmefital machinery. In fact, it was 
‘offered as an excuse for some of the de- 
lays that had occurred with a state- 
ment things were getting better. It 
was pointed out there is just one person 
who could get the red tape out of the 
War Department when once the Nation 
got into war-—Secretary Baker. Al- 
though General Crozier told of contracts 
and production in specific instances be- 
ing held back by the red tape that Con- 
gress had surrounded the money voted 
the department, it was emphatically 
stated by members of the committee that 
the War Department had never asked for 
changes in the law. 

THERE WERE NO SHORTCUTS. 

Specific instances illustrate forcibly 
now we started out to handle the war, 
at least from the munitions end, only 
to be entangled in red tape. In the first 
place, estimates of money needed for 
the various guns, shells, machine guns, 
etc., weren’t ready, when war was de- 
clared. Then they had to be revised. 
The war college and the general staff] 
passed upon them, then the Secretary 
approved them and they went to Con- 
gress. It all took time. General Crozier 
testified a civilian found qualified by 
his department and desired as an of- 
ficer had to wait three weeks for ja com- 
mission after it had been approved by 
his department while it made the regu- 
lar rounds.. Other departments were 
swamped as well. But there was no cor- 
nér cutting. More important, was’ the 
revealing of the part the war indus- 
tries board was playing in the muni- 
tions work. This developed when Sena- 
tor Wadsworth asked if the present situ- 
ation didn’t call for the United States 
to take the same step England was 
forced to, separation of the production 
of supplies from the actual operation 
of the army through the creation of a 
ministry of munitions and taking over 
the supply work. General Crozier 
thought not. 

Whether a separate and independent 
munitions control would better the situ- 
ation, as it admittedly did in England, 
no one, of course, knows. Members of 
the Senate committee frankly admit 
they believe it would. But the Presi- 
dent is-new standing pat behind Secre- 
tary Baker and the existing war organi- 
zation. 
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MR. BAKER GIVES HIS SIDE| 


QUALITY PREFERRED TO SPEED IN 
ORDNANCE, SECRETAY SAID, « 


The United States Has Equipped a 
Greater Army in Less Time Than 
England, War Department 
Head Told Committee, 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—Secretary 
| Baker today replied to criticisms of his 
department’s conduct of the war in a 
_ __.,  jlong and exhaustive prepared statement 
yI-Z 108 |Presented to the Senate military com-| 
io P mittee, 
TBIO Conceding delays and errors of judg- 
;ment in so vast an undertaking, Secre- 
os fisare tary Baker epitomized his reply my 
o ing. i these ‘words: } 
“No army of ener size in the his- 
gu09 480 tory of the world has ever been raised, 
equipped or trained so quickly. No such 
yryenb— provision hag ever been made for the 
4 oav comfort, health and general well being 
of an army,” 


routad | [Secretary Baker's statement will be 
found on page 6.] 


CHANGE IN RIFLES A GOOD THING. 
Secretary Baker was not interrupted 
|in reading his prepared statement and 
| afterward said he would be “very happy” 
_,|to answer questions. 
| Chairman Chamberlain took up the 
| Subject of rifles. Abandonment of the 
| Springfield rifle and adoption of the 
| modified Enfield) he said, has been 
| much criticized. 
“T think the delay was due to the ac- 
| tion of the ordnance bureau in changing 
the type,” said Secretary Baker. 
‘| “T personally approved that delay. 
think the ordnance bureau acted eae 3 
“{°@| adding that the delay operated to fur- 
q| Dish a lar ger supply later of an improved 
arm. 


= mind if a greater supply of a better ar- 
ticle is ‘obtained,” said he, adding that 
{all men sent to Europe had ample rifles 
.;and now all men in training are well 
_ +! supplied.” % 
FAR AHEAD OF THE BRITISH. 
2 Several senators joined in questioning 
to show that rifle production was per- 
‘=| mitted to lag when it was certain that 
| the country was about to go to war, but 
we Secretary Baker persisted that the de- 
12 lay in changing models had in the end 
29 | produced a much desired result. 
fe He'pointed out that eight months 
* jafter England went to war British sol- 
_| diers were training in top hats and with 
i walking sticks, and insisted that Amer- 
,{ican rifle production is now “so far 
ahead” that all men who will be called 
"| out will have enough. 
| Turning to criticism of the ma- 
‘|chine gun situation, Senator Chamber- } 
|lain said there was delay in ordering 
Lewis guns that had been used success- || 
fully by England. i | 
“There was no delay after last April,” }, 
replied Secretary Baker. | 
DISPUTES M Vaile OTN Re 


“It isn’t inefficiency to change — 
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"BAKER LIKES BAKER'S WORK 


| 
‘WAR SECRETARY WELL SATISFIED’ 


i 


WITH HIS ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Admits Changes; Are Being Made in 
Department, but, of Course, 
Probe Has Nothing to 
Do With Them, 


(By The Star’s Correspondent.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—While testify- 
(ing: before the Senate committee today 
a defense of his management of the 
War Department, that he was more than 
| satisfied with everything that had been 
} done, defending every delay and the en- 
' tire system, Secretary Baker admitted 
| that a thorough reorganization was un- 
, der way throughout the entire depart- | 
|ment. The details of the reorganization 
| he will discuss before the committee to- 
| morrow. y 

The changes in the ordnance depart-}| 
ment already announced are to be made 
even broader. The quartermaster’s de-|’ 
partment is undergoing similar over- 
hauling. For example, the purchase of 
supplies through an outside committee 
on supplies that had no legal authority 
or responsibility is to be dropped. The 
buying in the future is to be done 
| through men incorporated into the War 
Department itself. The buying, which 
has been scattered and decentralized 
with conflicting authority, is to be cen- 
tralized. All this Mr. Baker said was! 
being done because he thought it would! 
|} work better than the old system. And,!: 
of course, the investigation by the com- 
mittee to speed up the preparations had 
nothing whatever to do with it. 

HE’S WELL SATISFIED. 

Secretary Baker’s defense of his man- 
agement of the War Department, since 
our entrance into the great war, was 
that of a man mightily satisfied him- 
self with the way the. job had been 
handled and who, apparently, couldn’t |, 
understand why the committee and the}, 
country generally didn’t entertain that |: 
view unanimously. It was very evident, |. 
from his hours of statement and ques- 
| tioning, that he regarded all the criti-| 
| cism of inefficiencies, of lost time and 
| delays and red tape and failure to get}: 
‘clothing and rifles and machine guns to |- 
|| the soldiers in training on. time as} 
| “small stuff” compared to the total 
|things that had been accomplished and 
the aggregate task that confronted the | 
War Department. i 

Yet the very defense of the War Sec- 
retary was that of a man who didn’t |" 
visualize the possibility of the United | 
States ever being plunged into the great | f 
world war, couldn’t conceive of us get- | 
ting in war, and once finding ourselves |’ 
in it, didn’t grasp the huge task that) 
confronted us. Also he had no apologies 
to make whatever for our unprepared- 
ness, dismissing that with a glib “hind- 
sight was easier than foresight.” 

WAR FAR OFF, SO WHY HURRY? 

Rather, as Mr. Baker saw the war, 
when oanea we entered it. it was a war 


doe 
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The United States Has Equipped a 
Greater Army in Less Time Than 


(By The Star’s Correspondent. ) 
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Secretary Baker continued by reciting |mediately preceding the war declaration | 
|\the machine gun controversy that ex- and immediately after our entrance into || 
Senne rece rie agetetary, Sena- | the struggle came out, not sete ee 
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Secret. PY ray 7 many of the important items necessary, 

: cretary Baker told of the board to fo ar making months before they 
Investigate Machine guns, ee! 

Hoe es leans de- For example, when pia eh ce 
gun after last April bP Byes ths was questioned about the steps taken by 
positively. “Tt dai ; ee Mr. Baker, the ordnance bureau in the months im- 
Gluding the new Bee other guns, in- mediately before the war et ag 
April.” if vning gun, before , when war jmpended. Why Rad) some to} 

“The fact remains that ni | the decisions as to type of ee 

after the war the cant nine months which took valuable weeks and months 
none for trainin un eat ORME Nts ae afterward, been made? , 
Kellar, Piven ty Senator Mics Why hadn’t some of the drawings and 
“I wouldn’t say none,” Sec t i specifications, which took weeks to ives 
replied. “They ‘are - 1 ti vs ary Baker jafter we were in war, been made Eels 
PREFERRED ¢ UAI a hha as the actual declaration—especially when 
Before the Es ie tO SERED a war impended? The answer was not 
he largest machine | direct, but in effect that there was no 
Sun program was 12,000, he added, while particular reason why those things 
how 200,000 are required, with manu- |} should have been done then. We weren’t 
eat difficult and slow. actually in war so no real start to get 
.__rhose two facts make it all the more ready was had. Then the admission was | 
Important that machine guns should 


‘offered that the ordnance department 
| didn’t have the officers and personnel to 
ido it. However, in the two months 
pending the actual declaration little or 
;nothing actually was accomplished in 
obtaining that personnel. 

Again, after the war declaration. the 
question was raised why it wasn’t nec- 
essary to have hastened the rifle produc- 
tion even at the expense of some 2f the 
changes made to make parts inter- 
changeable. 

BUT THE WAR WAS IN EUROPE. 

“The war wasn’t on us,” the secretary 
replied. “The war was in Europe. We 
| had enough rifles for our immediate 
need.” 

The war was suffciently on us to com- 
pel us to send men to France as fast as 
we could, one senator suggested. 

“When I said the war was not on us, 
I meant it was not at our door,’ the 
secretary explained, 

“The fact that is was three thousand 
miles away didn’t relieve us of any re-| 
sponsibility to do our part as quickly | 
as possible,” Senator Weeks observed. 

On the question of these delays and 
all other criticisms of inefficiencies Sec. 
retary Baker assumed full responsibil- 
ity, His answer, when asked for spe-| 
cific reasons, would be that it was a 
cease of judgment and he had exercised 
what he considered was the best judg- 
ment in deciding between speed and/| 
quality. 

SURE HIS JUDGMENT WAS RIGHT. 

Mr. Baker, also it might be added, 
was quite sure that the judgment he had 
exercised had been right. On the mat- 
ter of insufficient clothing at the camps, | 
the delay which resulted in epidemics of 
pneumonia according to Surgeon Gen- | 
eral Gorgas, Mr. Baker said the ques- 
tion was one of deciding whether to send 
the men to camp before full equipment 
was had or waiting on the equipment in! 
full. He had decided on a course that 
gave a “narrow squeeze.” The antici- 
pated clothing output fell down and the 
‘trouble resulted. But Mr. Baker re- 
|garded it as not detracting from the 
|aggregate of what had been done. 

Senators asked for definite statements |! 
on clothing. Mr. Baker gave general 
statements. He was satisfied everything | 
was all right at the camps and had been 
| for weeks. Then senators would point | 
j out that the contrary was the fact. Sec. | 
‘retary Baker would express surprise. 
On general statements, the War Secre- 


have been gotten from any source,” said 
Senator Mckellar. “The greatest en- 
ergy should have been exerted to get 
any kind.” 

} The questions involved, Mr. Baker re- 
iterated, were of judgment between 
| speed and excellence. 
} “Are you entirely satisfied so far as} 
| all ordnance is concerned, with the prog. 
fress the department has made,” asked 
| Senator Weeks. 

“T don’t say that the department might |} 
not have expedited some phases of. 
work,” Secretary Baker replied. 

“In what have we failed?” 

The Secretary hesitated and answered: 
| “I can’t answer that way, I can’t pick} 
out any particula> place,” 

Senator Weeks asked if all available 
ammunition production facilities 
being used. 

“No; not all,” said Secretary Baker, 
“but all will be when we need them.” 
The arrangement to get British and 
French ammunition for artillery, he 
said, was “safe as far as it Z0es,” but 
said principal reliance was placed al 
American sources. 

NEEDS NO HELP FROM OUTSIDE. i 
When Senator Weeks again asked if} 
| he could suggest anything that would be } 
helpful in speeding up ordnance produc. | 
j tion, Secretary Baker replied: 
| “IT can’t think of anything that 
} work will help. Whenever 
of anything I’ve ‘done it. 
now.” 

NEED AN ARMY POWDER PLANT. 

Secretary Baker said he thought a fed- 
eral powder plant advisable, ‘ 
Senator Chamberlain referred to the 
| Dupont offer to build and operate a 
| plant at cost, but Secretary Baker ex- 
| plained the offer was to build a plant 
| for a commission of 15 per cent and op- 
| erate for eighteen months. On the basis 
| of a 90 million dollar investment, he ex- 
| Plained, the Duponts would haye made a | 
| 8TOss profit between 20 and 40 million | 
dollars. 

“They never at any time offered to 
| erect a plant without compensation,” he 
| Said. 
| “The present powder supply is ade- 
quate for our present needs,” Secretary 
Baker. said, wir 
| Senator New asked if 


its | 
| 


are 


} 
| 


| 


your 
I've thought | 
I'm up to date | 


i 


; there was any 
mistake of judgment, when the Lusi- 
pects Was sunk, in not beginning prepa- 
}YTation for war, 3 


3 SHOULD HAVE HEEDED CROZIER, 
It would have been very wise,” Mr tary had an answer at his finger tips on} 
Beiccrropliad: ans Ae a a in detailed information he got into diffi- 
j ordnance department had begun prepa- sae e | 
rations. To be perfectly frank with vou = : 
I think General Crozier is not entirely 
jto blame. In season and out, he has 
recommended ordnance expansion.” ‘ 
Secretary Baker denied that the first 
American contingents sent abroad were 


not completely equipped. All sent then | 
and since, he declared, have had ade- | 
quate, standard equipment except that | 
recent contingents depend for automatic | 
rifles and artillery on French sources. | 
f Senator Wadsworth asked if the Amer-| 
tean artillery Prggram is large enough 
} “You never can have too much,” Mr. | 
Baker replied, “but the program fully 
engages the resources of the country as | 
they ought to be. Every country’s artil-| 
lery program has grown every month | 
during the war.” : 

j 

| 


: WAR IS INDUSTRIAL Now. 

Secretary Baker assented to Senator |} 
Wadsworth’s Statement that the war! 
was a competition of industries and that | 
whichever produced the most materials | 
and men would wear out the opposition. | 
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tee kinds ‘of eakdits; Githinine: to 


ecretary Baker’s prepared statement 
1 ‘Senate Committee on Military Af- 
one that the War department, head- | 
r. Baker, 
of its job, another. that things | 
av been much worse, ‘and a third 
t: things could: and should have beer 
ch better. 
ing due aalitenos for ‘the tremen- 
4 of the work in hand, ‘for lack } 
experience, and, tot humai-| 
hé third of this trio | 


ta 1a be spoteasly 

d Americans never have had 
that big things have been done 
months to prepare the nation to go 


‘had perfect ’ right ‘to expect it.’ 


er things might have been done un- 
ctly the same circumstances if a 
use had been made of American mili- 
genius and civilian ‘business ability. 
complaints were’ not based on 
hes” or born of partisan bias. They- 
ck to the testimony,of War de- 
officials before COME TERS of Con- 


aoe Ss neither blundered nor hesitated,”’ 
cpresses it as Biceioaes unimpor- 


reason to settle the rifle question 
ne ago as in May, 1916. We venture 
‘ay there is emphatic disagreement with 


hers brought out by him. 7 

Subscribers to Liberty Loans and savings 
certificates, and all those whose 
will be drawn upon for war funds 
ot ‘so much interested now in the 
ss and liberality of Congress in 
pp priating money as they. are. in, the 
se made of their money to get results. All 
od citizens ave rejoiced that the ‘mortality 
e among men of the army has “been held 
by good sanitary conditions toa point 
than it probably would have been 
hese remained at their homes, but they 
10t forget or condone the fact that there 


ssupply of clothing would have prevented.” 
They will rejoice, moreover, if thé promises | 
‘for a brighter future held out by Mr. Bak- | 


viewpoints, are likely to be returned © 


has measured up to the | 


__ They expected big things to» be e 


nate committee that. ‘America had E 


| on these three points as well as on ; 


‘have been many deaths which an adequate pas 


are. redeemed, sbut it requires 4 a. eeper | ra 


a 


¢ 


- 
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Say Business Men. 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, by a vote of its 500,000 
membership, today demanded crea- 
tion of a central control in the war 


government. 


Interference with vitally impor- 
tant programs, production inflation, 
inability to meet allied demands, 
duplication of work, confusion, in 
fact “inevitable disaster’’ will result, 
the chamber announced today, “un- 
less prompt provision is made to 


OF COMMERGE 
ASKS CENTRAL 
WAR CONTROL 


Inevitable Disaster Will Result 
in Failure to Merge Power 
Over Energies and Resources 


ej 


| 


centralize the contro] of the indus- | 
trial energy and material resources | 


of the country.” 


‘ Directors Approve. 
The declaration of ‘the chamber, 
based on ‘months of investigation by | 
} & special war committee of prominent | 
|-business men and manufacturers, was 


tors in session here. today. 

It comes at a time when the Senate 
military investigators have tempor- 
| arily discontinued their hearings to 

bégin se fight for passage” Of legisla- 

tion creating a director of munitions 
who would cut the red tape, delay and 
confusion of army preparation.~- 

The chamber backs Chairman Dan- 
fel: Willard, of the war _ indutsries 
) board, other members of the board and 
Chairman Gifford, of the Council of 
National Defense, who have thrown 
their’ advice into the side of imme- 
diate centralization of authority to 
act in war preparation. 


Upheayaals Expected. 

As a result of the growing demands 
for drastic change in the present 
directing system, upheavals are gen- 
erally expected. Many of the Admin- 
istration’s wm ’st ardent supporters 
have joined in the move to bring 
more order out of the confusion be- 
lieved to exist. 

*The business men in their report today 
declare that the newest plans announced 
by the Government are tending to ‘“de- 
centralize war efforts.” The report then 
warns; 

| Fext of Report. 

“The committee believes that the fail- 
rure to be guided by the fundamental 
principle that centralized responsibility 
is necessary for the success of any en- 
‘terprise will result gpevitably. in ill-bal- 
anced effort. 


unanimously approved by the direc: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


ce 
ot Fonplaee rill. be neglected until Danes 


the. distribution ‘of essen 
jsuch as coal will not be where most 
| needed in connection with the war: vast 
quantities of labor and material will be: 
‘jused in unnecessary activities; and in | 
general there will be an atmosphere of | 


yblems, such as the 


ther programs; 
tial materials 


eriously interfere with o 


confusion which comes from inability to 
secure a. prompt decision.” 


Began Work June 12 Last. 
The chamber committee began work 


June 12, 1917. © 

“Tt soon became evident,” the state- 
ment says, “that, notwithstanding 
the intimate relationship established, 
the committee could gain no accurate 
information as to the Government's 
program or war requirements. 

“Toward the end of July the need 
of centralized authority and responsi- 
bility in connection with the procur- 
ing of war supplies and materials was 
recognized in the appointment of the 
War Industries Board. Unfortunately, 
the statutory power and responsibility 
to make war purchases remained 
‘scattered in the various governmental | 
departments.” | 
| Officials Disagreed. | 

Details of the committee’s inyesti- 
gation disclose that Government of- 
ficials refused to share the commit- 
tee’s belief that concentrated power 
obtained by statute would aid in 
solving the problem, and that the 
committee was given no co-operation 

jin pressing such legislation. 
The committee held conferences 
| with the Secretary of War and chair- 
man of the Council of National De- 
fense in October of last year. The 
same differences of opinion were 
found io exist regarding centraliza- 
tion of control, the statement says 

As a result of the discussions with 
Government officials and the evident 
failure to convince them of pressing 
needs throughout the whole Govern- 
ment machine, the statement says the 
committee “was forced to the con- 
vietion that disaster ls inevitable un-: 
}less prompt provision is made to 
centralize the control of the tndus- 
| trial energy and material resources 
; of the country.” 
| “Since the announcement of the 
eter for making the war industries 
poard a co-ordinating body,” the 
| statement adds, “the comitteee feels 
it is essential that a public statement 
should be made of its views of the 
new plan. 


Differs ‘With Baker. 

“Tt heartily approves the steps 
taken by the Secretary of War in con- 
solidating the organization of the 
War Department, increasing the per- 
sonnel, and improving its efficiency 
by drawing in business men of e6x- 
perience in organization, but it can- 
not agree with the statement that 
such reorganization of the depart- 
ment takes the place, in any degree, 
of a department of munitions or a 
board of control. 

“Tf a department of munitions, war 
industries administrator or war sup- 
ply board, with full control over and 
responsibility for the procurement 
of ynunitions and supplies, is now 
established, it still is necessary to 
provide a more complete co-ordination 
of the various new administrations 
and agencies of the Government 
whose separate activities affect the 
conduct of the war program as’a 
whole. 

“We do not believe it advisable or 
necessary as the situation now exists 
to bring the Food Administration, 
Fuel Administration, Railroad Ad- 
| ministration, War Trade Board, or 
the Shipping Board under the control 
of the authority responsible for buy- 
ing? %. 


Pengo tar as the reorganization affects) 


nouncing 
Shows 
eas and Inland 


BEING DRAWN INTO USE. 


Ordnance and Quartermaster’s 
Departments Are Chiefly Af- 
fected—Work on One Powder 
Plant Is Under Way. 


t 
{ 
{ 


(Special to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 15.—Secretary 
of War Baker to-night issued a state- 
ment outlining the reorganization of 
the various bureaus of the War De- 
partment. Mr. Baker described the 
reorganization ‘while before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs. 
To-night he characterized it as “the 


which have been taken from time to 
time.” Re ctapenee, 
- ‘he Secretary also emphasizes the 
fact that several men of large affairs 
in civil life already have, been 
drafted into the new organization, 
and says many others will be 
| brought in. : 
Ha Consolidated Purchasing. 
The statement follows: 
| “The five purchasing divisions of 
jthe War Department are co-ordi- 
| nated and their conflicting meeds 
reconciled through the Director of 
|purchases. In the Navy Depart- 
ment the various supply divisions 
reconcile their conflicting needs 
through the Bureau of Supplies. 
“The Shipping Board, of course, 
speaks through its Chairman, and 
the purchases for Allied (Govern- 
ments made in this country are un- 
der control of. the Allied purchasing 
commission, . which speaks through 
its Chairman. 


dealing in Yaiw materials and com- 


nished. 


“phere are thus four agencies of the 
Government purchasing war supplies 
either for curselves or our Allies and| | which they will be parts are all so} 


modities of which the supply is either 
less than the demand or so nearly 
equal to the demand that priority is 
necessary to be determined as to the 
order in which the several Govern- 
mental govvernments should be fur- 
‘The war industries board 
becomes’ the clearing place for such 


es from 
ther and 


bl 


the War Department alone, the plan 
‘affects chiefly the Ordnance Depart- 
mnt and the Department of the Quar- 
termaster General. In the Ordnance 
Department, as soon as the number of 
officers brought in from civil life and 
trained to deal with ordnance ques- 
tions sufficiently well to permit it, a 
functional organization was stubsti- 
tuted for the old specialized plan; thaty 
is to say, instead of having a bureau 
to deal with small arms, nother deal- 
ing ‘with guns, another dealing with | 
explosives, the new plan has a di- | 
vision of procurement which makes 

conracts for all kinds of supplies, a 

division of producion which takes com-~ 
pleted contracts, follows them through 

the factory, assures the Government | 
that proper progress is being made and } 
that deliveries will be on time. 

“The third, sub-division, which 
works concurrently with the produc- 
tion division, | inspects material in | 
process of manufacture and for ac-| 
ceptance, and finally, when the ma- 
; terial has been manufactured, in- 
‘spected and accepted, it is turned 

over to the storage division, which, 

having a knowledge of dates of antici- 

|Ppated deliveries, has made provision 
for storage and thereafter has the 
custody and distribution of all ord- 
nance supplies, 

“In the Quartermaster Genteral’s | 
| Department the reorganization is pri- 
marily for the purpose of dealing with 
great storage and transportation 


ay Sina SH ie : | ;problems which apply to all of the 
complete result of a series of stePS; | war Department's divisions. 


The 
Acting Quartermaster General, Major 
Gen. Goethals, in addition to the 
functions of procurement and inspec- 
tion of supplies, becomes the director 
of storage and traffic, and his bureau 
is reorganized so as to bring under 
\his direction the whole question of 
inland transportation, storage and 
overseas transportation for all War 
‘Department men and material. 

“This unifies the whole question | 
of overseas transportation, and puts | 
in a single officer the power and re- | 
sponsibility for the balanced pro- 
gramme of shipping and for the full 
1maintenance of equipment and sup- 
plies for men both overseas and in! 
the camps at home. 

“These reorganized divisions are in 
part already manned by experts 
drawn from civil life te administer 
the newly segregated functions, and 
additional civilian of special compe- 
tence and experience being brought 
lin, so that when the divisions have 
been thoroughly manned the best, 
ability in the country will have been | 
drawn from civil life, each man being 
in charge of work with which he has 
become familiar and with which he 
thas made success in industry or 
commerce, and the organizations of 


usual and normal in great business 
enterprises that they will be accus- 
tomed. to co-operate with their as-| 
sociates in such an organization. i 

“Tt is believed that the organiza-— 
tions above described, both of the; 
bureaus of the War Department and, 
the relations of the several depart- 
ments will provide a3 business-like 
and efficient\plan for the co-operation | 
of the several Governmental depart- 
ments and for making easily available 


Charleston, Va., and s 

‘very active. The plan calls for ti 
jdentical. plants, one at Oharleston 
and the. other on a site not yet ap- 
proved. It is probable that the site 
{near Nashville, Tenn., will be chosen. 


We/have options on land in that vi- | 
cinicy. 

WPhe original estimate of 390,000,000 | 
for the two plants is tentative. No- 
body can tell in advance what will be 
the exact cost. 
from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

“The Thompson-Starrett Company 
has the contract for the Charleston 
plant. 
second 
game company has not yet been de- 
termined.” 

Mr. 
mately 25,000 workmen would be em-~- 
i ployed at each place when the con- 
I struetion work reaches i# height. 

Appointment of 
Barrette, Actign 
tillery, to the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortifications, was announced to-day 
by the War Department. 
rette takes the place of Major Gen. 

Erasmus L. Weaver, former Chief of i 
Coast Artillery, now a member of the 
Wars Council. > 
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work alre 


It may be anywhere 


Whether the contract for the” 
plant will be awarded to the 


Jackling said that approxt- | 


Brig. Gen. John D. 
Chief of Coast Ar- 


Gen. Bar- 


THE JOHNSTOWN 
DEMOCRAT 


HASTE MEANS WASTE. 

Speaking of the American army, 
Secretary of War Baker says: 

No army of similar size in thi 
tory of the world has ever ~ 
raised, equipped or tra{ned so qui 
“pNo such provision has ever been m 

or the comfort, health and well ; 
g of an army. : coomeer fs 
That is probably all true. It would} 
seem that the editors of the coyntry 
who most derided the statement Were 
the ones who took William ‘Jennings 
Bryan literally when the Nebraskan | 
spoke about a million armed met 
stepping forth between sunris 
dark. ‘The only thing that would have 
satisied Baker’s most persistent 
crities would have been a million men 
trained, armed, clothed and drilled be- 
tween sunrise and dark. A a 

Yo the average editor it is a per-| 
fectly simple thing to secure outfits} 
for a million men. Give an order, say} 
the critics, and the thing is done. The] 
Democrat never believed anything of | 
the sort. It takes time to build an] 
army for offensive operations. — a| 
the United States been threatened with | 
invasion, there would have been much 
more haste and much more waste. | 

As a general rule, critics of the war 
department haye stood out for the im- 
possible. They have insisted that 
every thing be done quickly and that | 
every thing be done in a hurry. Rush 
jobs cost money. The probabilities | 
are that, if there had been more haste, 
thel congress would Have’ been investigat-| 
ing the scandalous prices paid for 
equipment. However, a big job done 
in a hurry costs.money. That must 
remain true, even in the case of the 
United States. Doubtless there has 
been much blundering at Washington. | 
We are not yet so proficient in the war 
business that we can wage 4a ) 
without any blunders. es 
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STILL APTER BAKER. ‘i 


The esteemed Tribune is still “afte 

ecretary Baker. 

Mit is careful to conceal its real r 
son for seeking his scalp, pretending 
that it opposes the secretary only be- 
eause he hasn’t moved rapidly enough 
in mobilizing an army of two million 
men. 

After going over various counts in 
the indictment against the secretary, 
including his alleged delay in purchas- 
ing guns, clothing and munitions, the 
esteemed Tribune says: 


On the whole, and having the wel- 
fare and effectiveness of our army in 
view—also taking into consideration 
the tender sentiments of our pacifist 
friends—it would be better if Secretary 
Baker were elsewhere, It does so har- 
row up the souls of certain gentlemen 
when they read of the secretary pro- 
claiming how greatly he has advanced 
our preparedness. Some of these never 
expected the secretary would consent 
to order the purchase of rifies and ma- 
chine guns; and the Lord knows the 
ordering was put off for a long time. 

But put off by Secretary 
Baker? 

Testimony is quite to the contrary. 

Guns were not ordered right off the 
reel because there was still a question 
among army experts regarding the type 
of weapon most desirable. It is stated 
by these experts now that the delay in 
ordering has been justified by 
event. 

About this we are not in the least 
competent to speak. Nor do we im- 
agine Secretary Baker felt himself to 
be competent to speak where technical 
details were involved. These necessar- 
ily were left to the experts. If there 
were any bungling or any unnecessary 
delays, the responsibility rests with 
ithe army experts. and not with the 


was it 


civilian head of-the department. e 
_All of this by the way. The point to} 
be kept in view respecting the fight on} ' 
ary Baker is this: He is marked j 


conflicts as may arise among these 

four Governmental agencies, and by 

‘keping in constant touch with the 

manufacturing facilities and raw ma- 

terial supplies of the country will be ughter because he refuses to join 

1 ile to prevent conflict and ‘see ozevelt effort to Prussianize | 
re agen- , z 


the full manufacturing facilities and 
Taw material and supplies of the 
country for service to the Nation in 
the war.” se 


fa ea 2 
ppriorities among the: respect 


‘eles. ‘ 2 


Sey 
‘EP AT ‘ 


The Herald will be glad to have its at- 

) tention called to any misleading or un- 
true statement which may appear in its 
news, editoral or advertising columns. 


THE SPLENDID RECORD OF NINE MONTHS. 

Secretary Baker’s simple statement of the 
progress of American war preparations to 
date is a crushing answer to the silly clamor 
of captious criticism, mostly partisan, that 
has been ringing in the ears of America 
since congress convened, 

The simple truth, thus simply told, is as 
effective as the answer of a sixteen-inch 
gun to a battery of popguns. 

Mistakes have been made, of course. 
Some men charged with specific duties have 
proved not big enough for jobs so vastly 
bigger than they had ever expected to han- 
die. In the race between the process of 
summoning an army and the process of 
summoning from private industry the cloth- 
ing needed to outfit them, the army out- 
stripped industry, and there were gaps in 
supplies that have now been closed. Secre- 


_tary Baker would be the last to deny that. 


no mistakes were made. But the adminis- 
tration and the war department have dis- 
covered these mistakes at least as quickly 
as the critics, and measures to correct them 
in almost every case were set on foot be- 
fore the criticism could be uttered. 

Ever since congress met the country has 
been regaled with dissertations on the Hy- 
specks in the picture of America going to 
war. Now we have the full picture for the 
first time, and the flyspecks sink to their 
proper perspective, 

In April we had an army of 9,524 officers 
and 202,510 men. In December we had an 
army .of 110,856 officers and 1,428,650 men. 
In the meantime the work of collecting yol- 
unteers, of passing. a conscription law and 
putting it into operation, of gathering up 
the national guard and saval militia, of 
creating the camps, of placing orders for 
and making the necessary guns, clothing 
and other supplies, of sending abroad the 
beginnings of an army, of sending abroad 
engineers, railroad men and forestry di- 
visions for immediate service there, of 
training thousands of new Officers, of train- 
ine the new armies here and abroad, of pro- 
viding sanitation in the camps so thorough- 
ly that the death rate is a third that of the 
Spanish-American war—all this, and in de- 
tail vastly more, has been done-by a na- 
tion utterly inexperienced, but with as few 
mistakes as it was humanly possible to ex- 
pect. 

“It is not merely a good record—it is a 
GLORIOUS record—an earnest of glories 
yet to come that will make the kaiser rue 
‘the day he ever heard the word ‘‘war’ and 
thought it sounded good to him. 

In evaluating the criticism of the war de- 
partment under Secretary Baker these facts 
should be remembered: that he has been a 


“pacifist’—that is, that he has not looked | 
upon war as a normal and desirable and in- | 
escapable occupation for mankind—and so | 
has won the enmity of the jingoes; that he | 


has been a Tom Johnson progressive, guilty 
of favoring measures that put the welfare 


of all higher than the welfare of the few, | 


and therefore he has won the enmity of 
privilege and of bourbons of every stripe. 


/ If the war department under a Root, a 
‘Roosevelt or any other man approved by 
stalwart Republicanism and the toryism and 
bourbonism and jingoism that are, though 
mainly Republican, of both parties, had 
achieved so mighty a record in nine months 
as Mr. Baker yesterday laid before the in- 
_vestigating committee of the congress 
‘whose bickerings and delays have been 
more responsible for blocking war prepara- 
tion than anything else, the news and edi- 
torial columns of the partisan press would 
not have been wide enough nor deep 
enough to contain the congratulations of 
‘those who, since congress gave the cue, 
have filled the air with their gleeful ulula- 


tions. 
——— 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT? 

Not a single member of Congress has. been able 
to get a contract fron: the War Department for a 
constituent. Not a single member of Congress 
has ‘been able to get a commission from the War 
Department for a constituent. Do these two re- 


lated facts have anyihing to do with the 
in Congress that Secretary Baker is taki 
rosy” a view of the conduct of the war? 


feeling 
ng. “too 


N. E. A. Editorials fj¢(, 


0 
THE ORGANS’ “GOODS ON BAKER.” 


The truth is that Mr. Baker had the wrong view of the 


war from the start, as is § 
The mo 


“3000 miles away.” 
struggle was pbrough 


hown by his remark that it was 
ment that war was declared the 
t to our very doorstep. Within a few 


weeks of that time it was found necessary to send a division 


to France. 


the war was 3000 miles away-—on 


The navy certainly did not act on the theory that 


the contrary, it jumped 


into it immediately.— INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 


The above constitutes 


about all “the goods” which the 


party organs now playing politics think they’ve got on Baker. 


The facts are that the war is 3000 miles away, in one _ 


i ker meant. abut 
sense and in the sense Be end the war within six months. 


were at our doorstep, W 


If the ability to fight 


Mr. Baker didn’t do some things, for the very good reason that 


it was foolish to 


attempt them when their effects could not 


be transported 3000 miles across the ocean, and so he did the 


things that really counted. 


The navy was ready an 


d jumped in. 


The war was not 


3000 miles away to our navy or any other force that could get 


across. 


it di to wait for conscription of its 
ane cane fter the declaration of war, Baker got 


hat were at all fit to fight, and even 


As soon as possible af 
across all of our forces t 


those forces are not fully fit to fight. To 


The navy was, practically, equipped and munitioned 


whole force. 


try to put one million 


of raw selected scldicrs into the fight would not only have been 


an attempt at an imposs 
suicide. 

We are not o 
every American 
which unscrupulot 
distort at this crisis. 


ibility but also an effort for wholesale 


i a brief for Baker but facts which 
Pe ee intelligence understands and 
ous party organs should not be permitted to 
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“the course 
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WASHINGTON 


Men ‘Active in War 
Work Agree Firm 
Hand Is Need. 


cnet 


BY HENRY M. HYDE. 

Washington, Jan. 13.—[Special.J— 
“ ¥ere’s the real truth of it. The first 
big step necessary to win this war is 
the resignation of Secretary: Baker.” 

1 was talking. with one of the most 
jmportant men in war work here at 
the capital, I am certain of his dis- 
interested patriotism. Be has no po 
Htical ambitions. He has been promi- 
nent since war began in work—not in 
the newspapers, His sons are not oc- 
eupying nice, safe and handsomely 
uniformed jobs in Washington. In 
of many interviews I have 
jearned to have great confidence in 
his: judgment. He is by. training 2 
giciied executive. - 

Half a ‘dozen times 
imonths I have discussed, confidentially 
swith him, the progress'of war prepara 
tons. : 
_. First Get Rid of Baker. 

‘when I had this talk with him he 
wweemed reticent and restive, He was 
inclined to be evasive. . Finally he got 
ap from his chair, walked, to 2 win- 
Mow and stood # moment staring out 
-$rito the snowy “Then he sud- 


‘ienly turned andy tan emphatic voice, 


yaon equally prominent 
different line of war work. He, too, 


| proke out: 


BAKER G0’ 


in the last six}, 


War Machine Needs Big Man. | 

“We've got to put a big man at the 
yead of our war machine, a man of 
great driving force and dominant per- | 
sonality. Secretary Baker must re-) 
sigh or be removed, if we are to wih 
the war.” . 

ft have been in Washington, talking 
every day with men who are active! 
in the war work of the government. ' 
Almost without excep 
men, devotedly patriotic, 
tours at small salaries or none, to help 
the United States win the war. And 
almost without exception they see, as 
the first big stép necessary to hasten | 
the progress of our war plans, the elim-| 
ination of Secretary Baker as the head 
of the war department. 
“Not one of them has ever mentioned | 
politics. Few of them have any per- 
sonal axes to grind. But they look on 
the war as 2 terri ty. They do 
not belleve—as, Becrewse “Baker has} 
testified—that pecausé the present bat- 
iefields are, 3,000 miles away it is 
sate and proper to delay for months 
the manufacture of rifles and cannon. 

See Menace in Baker. —- 

Some of thém are almost frantic be- | 
cause of the slow and bungling prowl 
ress which is being made to meet | 


| 
the emergency. 


working long 


They look on Secre-| 
tary Baker’s continual optimism as an; 
actual menace. They are frightened | 
at his reluctance to admit any serious | 
fault or failurs in the work of the war 
department. ~ t \ 

Most of them know Secretary Baker | 
personally, and like him. They know, | 
too, that. when a great, unprepared na- 
tion lke the United States enters the 
greatest war in history, the head of 
‘the war department is certain to be} 
the storm center of criticism. But, set- j 
ting aside personal feeling and makjag, 
nJJowances for the inevitable, they 2 
almost mnanimously come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Baker has demon- | 
strated his constitutional unfitness for | 
his tremendous job. : } 

“The war secretary, they feel, is a} 


mal times, would be considered his 
good qualities. 


Once Professed Pacifist. 
| He is an amiable, able, alert and trim 


) ttle man. He came into the war office 


tion they are able | an investigation. 


failure largely because of what, in nor- 
| 
First of all he is aj 
Humanitarian and an idealist. | 
‘ 
stration of tragic: incermpetency and of- | 
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slackness and incompetency in the war 
department. y 
They were not surprised that Secre- 
tary Baker should be quick, aggres- 
sive, almost challenging in his an- 
swers to the questions put to him by 
members of the senate committee on 
military affairs. They knew that al- 
most since the country went to war 
Mr. Baker. has been expecting and, 
in a sense, preparing for just such 
They knew him as 
a trained and expert lawyer, defend- 
ing on the stand, himself, his conduct 
of his job and his subordinates. | 
A Reforming Politician. 
Secretary Baker had some previous 
experience in Washington as private 
secretary of Postmaster General Wil- 
son in President Cleveland’s cabinet. | 
We has been in politics all his adult | 


i\jife. He is the best type of high brow, | 


reforming politician. He knows well ! 
the intricacies of Washington political | 
life. 

Soon after this country went to war 
Secretary Baker was quoted as declar- 
ing he fully realized that sooner or 
later congress or some other author- | 
ity would attempt to make him “the 
goat,” and that he intended to see the 


| attempt was not successful. That atti- 


itude of mind is much like that of the 
| typical Washington bureaucrat who 
| spends almost as much time in keeping 
his record clear as he does in getting 


things done. It is pot the temper of 


i\ the great executive, who devotes all 


his energies to driving ahead for re- 
sults and lets his personal record take 
care of itself. 

Sharpe’s Pitiable Plight. 

Maj. Gen. Sharpe who, as quarter- 
master general, had charge of furnish- 
ing the armies with clothing and tent- 
age, was a pitiable figure on the wit- 
ness stand before the senate commit- 
tee on military affairs. He “didn’t; 
know,” “couldn’t recall,” or was “ un- | 
informed.” 

Nobody ever told him how many sol- 
diers to prepare clothing for. Some- 
times, he-said, it took three or four 
days for a telegram to get to his of- 
fice from the office of thé adjutant gen- 
eral in the same building. He had 
heard that strikes were delaying the 
manufacture of overcoats and other 
garments for the army, and he had 
mentioned the matter once or twice 
to somebody in Mr. Baker’s office. His 
testimony seemed a complete demon- 


! 


ficial ignorance. 
Crozier’s Grave Admissions. 


& professed and prominent pacifist. He{; Maj. Gen. Crozier, chief of ordnance, 


is kindly, just. over generous in his 
dealings with subbrdinates. He is too 
| quick to rush to their defense, too 
| xready to shoulder résponsibility for 


at 
(Continued on pare 4, column 7) | 


iovas a witness of another caliber. He 


| tan projects, would insist be placed 


so much kindliness and consideratiot N 
but the stern action of a relentless e 
ecutive who demands results and ro 


moves spbordinates who fail to se 
them. The delays and bungling of! 
such bureaucrats might easily endan’ 
wer the lives of American soldier 

What are the personal feelings of @ 
few old men in comparison? ay: 
The evidence of Secretary Baker ba¥ 
fore the senate committee, men promt 
nent in war werk point out, . Show 
further evidence of his failure as a 
executive. About the progress of n= i 


ufacture of weapons and munitions inj 
many ‘lines Mr, Baker showed consid: 
erable uncertainty and lack of exact 
knowledge. He apparently does n 
demand the’ daily, complete and acc 
rate reports. of progress: whjch any 

nN 


trained man, used to handling impor 


his desk every morning. Pee ie 

‘An amiable, sweet-natured and gen) 
erous optimist is no man to have 
charge of the creation of what is) 
planned to be the greatest war machine 
in history. At least that is the pres? 
ent Washington verdict, as.I read its 


ii was quick to answer inquiries with a! 


‘confusing wealth of technical detail. 
| But it was made plain that when the 


United States entered the war, after; 


nearly three years of the great conflict, 


With these facts before him, with 


the chief of ordnance had no plans! 
ready for rifles or machine guns, and! 


fe months of delay had followed. | 


the urgent request from our army lead- 
ers in Hurope that the two bureau- 
‘crats be removed, Secretary Baker vol- 
untarily assumed responsibility for 
| most of the delays mentioned, nomti- 
nated Gen. Crozier for reappointment 
to his old post, and promoted both 
i men to serve on the executive council 
| in the war department. 

| Qrities of the secretary declare that 
what is needed in such cases is not 
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tion Sather of the comm: fies or of the 

public. ° The questions of the members of | 

the Military Committee were evidently 
| prompted by a sincerely patriotic desire 

to provoke useful discussion as to some 

method of avoiding further delays in prepa- 


PEABODY HAD COAL NEEDED 


‘No Member Willing to Assame Re- 

| sponsibility for Garfield’s Order. 

f 5 ees , ration of our equipment when time is pre- McAdoo Not Consulted, Friends De- 
GEORGE Ww. CHILDS 


; pki 167 Proprietor from 1864 to 1894. cious. The SrarnAron by Democrats and clare—Daniels and Baker Refuse , 
P. R TIC LIMITS ; Republicans Was nonpartisan. Mr, Baker's to Discuss It in Any Way. 
iste 5 


OF CRITICISM attitude suggests the question, What are 


the patriotic limits of public i igati 
public investigation In the stress of excitement incident 
to Dr. Garfield’s fuel order there were 
; persistent reports of a split in the 
, , ; President's cabinet as to where respon- 
| Investigation should, of, course, be sibility should be placed for the jndus- 
J ‘ pes F trial coll i 
prompted solely by the motive to help the Pee cnethavss arricamtn Cg 
< | prosecution of the war Hostile ti said to b “4 
; ! sros ; s partisan o be a pronedneea tendency on) 
By WILLIAM H. TAFT | Sahes tbat’ eMail z the part of Secretary of the Interior 
investigations for political purposes even Lane to regard Secretary of War 
in time of peace are rarely useful, They Baker's interference with the coal]. 
ete Ce eee situation last June as at least partly! 
tend to paralyze the initiative of bureau |responsible for the national calamity || 
chiefs and frighten them from thei of today. 
= Tp Ober Mr. Lane will, of course, not comment 
responsib) ity. They consume time and and is inclined to be charitable toward | 
effort offthe bureaus in co his fellow cabinet member, but facts in 
: making defense the case make it clear that the present 
Id be, devoted to executive work. coal shortage is traceable to the acute! 
In 'timé ‘of war they. ar . ? disagreement between Mr. Lane and | 
war they, are despicable. On ‘Mr. Baker. oyer the coal problem. last 
the other hand, impartial iny estigation and summer. ; 


publicity penetrate that smug executive 


satisfaction which regards substantial de-. Secretary Lane, forseeing the neces- 
fects as “either immaterial = s sity of meeting winter conditions, suc- 
sh ete 5 or Ievitable. ceeded, after much labor, in reaching 
Those responsible are thus put on thetr an agreement with the coal operators, 
: 4 | mettle. Their fear of just criticism mov Pease ny eabonoepoeynos te coat ae 
j oe ascsca could not have been overcome. |) t f = mittee of the Council of National De- 

; them to strenuous effort. fense, whereby a fair price would be 


. into the preparation of tl 3 i ; 
That Siieild Be, Made Known Bee Tt Pie | 


Even if They May .Be 
* Uncomfortable 


[PORTANT achievements in prepara- 
Bee 


wy oe for this war stand to the credit of 


“was ¢ ae It is understood that both Sec- 
retary god and - the President were 
nally ‘opposed to conscription, but 
Mr, Baker, in a commendable 


sive to learn, consulted the General Staff, 
¥ Lane Framed Agreement. 
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| 
| hin ; tentatively advanced by the government ! 
It Defedts of which ‘the enemy might take pending definite Raieniaiienion of the 

advantage should not be made public. A price and the coal problem would be 
Sixteen canton- | { 


censorship as to some facts is hecessary tn handled with the full and sympathetic 
‘ wooden cities, were required to 


cooperation of the operators. Among the 
=S features of this plan was a prospective 
marter the drafted men. The speedy con- campaign to urge householders through- | 
“struction involyed great labor. The work 
has been well and quickly done. The food 


out the nation to “buy coal early” and 

dency to extend it to suppressing facts put it away for winter use before the 
fu nished to the officers and men has been 
of the best quality, sufficient in quantity, 


. dangers of transportation tie-up came 
likely to arouse uncomfortable criticism is 
nourishing and wholesome. 


with the cold weather. 
hard to resist. Secretary Baker, on June 30 last, at- 
ess satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained, “however, in furnishing the needed 


| tacked this plan in a written communi- 
clothing, rifles, machine guns and artillery. 


Defects should not be overemphasized so cation, made public, and riddled its ba- 
“The difficulties to be) overcome have heen | j,, fairly told, uncomfortable as they may Brought Garfield to Front. , 
wiser for the Administration to admit mis- coal buying was attacked as hoarding, 
tion would have been avoided had Sec-. 


time of war. But few who exercise it can 
confine it to unwise disclosure. The ten- 


cealed from the people. The facts should 
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: 5 eae i heo- 
as to exasperate or discourage the people, i ieabeasre yt he ea diet 
“Wilosé war this is) But circumstances fully ‘price as exorbitant and impeached the 
known to our enemy sl , Ail plan of cooperation, indicating that the 
: Ber se nOUld ne Sik emo i ‘government felt the necessity of hold- 
jing the coal operators to terms. 
¥ ral " . 
“greater. The evidence of Generals Crozier |}. hoe people will stand the truth as to As‘a result of Mr. Baker’s action, the 
and Sharpe, however, shows unnecessary a ¢ plan worked out by Secretary Lane 
y bed : 3 collapsed, and in its stead came the 
| delays, some inexplicable and others due ss ‘present fuel administration with Dr. 
to. a lack of co-ordination. 4 Imly than later It is Garfield as its chief. The Peabody idea 
os i 2 nakcalmly oth y 
he Investigating Military Committee of delays now more ca’ y of a nation-wide campaign for early 
Senate, in its hope to formulate a plan * A feature of the Baker plan was an op- 
i P takes presently than to offer them as a timistic view of the future and a con- 
* more effective manufacture of muni-) ‘ fidence that the situation would tak 
RS: : , { ‘|| explanation for defeat. 2 il 
ti ons and war equipment, called Secretary! ae sh Care of itself. 
Perrin’ doniniendable desire t6 learn No‘Administration was ever given suc Friends of Secretary Lane say frank- 
’ absolute power and so much money to ly now that the present serious situa- 


tes in his early days in the department, ‘ s f ms 
x expend in its exercise as this. This war retary Baker not interfered. Friends 

é + for us not only of Secretary Baker take the position 
is a field of action, new that no one could have forecast the 
because of our previous small military turn affairs have taken and they add 


actine that transportation rather than short- 
establishment, but also because 0 age of coal is the root of the trouble. 


rapid changes in the mode of making > Broke Up Cooperation. 


warfare from month to month and from eo ae ee igs opposed by ‘those! 
z Piss 8 who insist that transportation difficul- 
year to year. An executive in such =a ties of today.are at least indirectly 
i ith so much, power should linked with the coal shortage which 
situation and wi Ne S a resulted lasts summer over ‘the lack of| 
inyite the fullest conferences with congre sympathetic cooperation, of the at eal 
r granting ap- tors which followed Mr. Baker's policy, 
sional leaders responsible for A feature of yesterday's developments 
propriations and framing new war legisla- with respect to the Garfield order was 
: ; not. but. help. -A policy that no member of the cabinet was 
tion. They canr : ‘ willing to ae responsibility for 
which excludes them and their earnes any part of: it. Secretary McAdoo’s 
ich e pace che vee ce friends say he was not consulted until 
BN npathetic sugges ons is s Pee the ordér was prepared. Secre-" 
ot and Daniels declines to admit any re- 
em arrassment, faulty co-operation aLy, e ener re] H 


n t a: ‘art Is { sponsibility and Secretary 
mie, te alse impression fuses to! discuss it at any vere ‘ 


ie seemed to have gone.» His evidence and 
| his attitude were those of one out of-sym.- 
| pathy. with the investigation, confident of | 


epartment, opposed to any plan for a | 
| yrunitions Department to relieve him. As 
a witness for a defense the Secr etary was 


kieee impeccable administration of the War 


successful in parrying questions and in 
offering a simple negation to respectable 
evidence of faulty delays. Before he toox 
“4 ta d he had given to the press a rosy 


BAKER BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEE. 

Secretary Baker stated to the seat 
investigating committee that “no army 
of similar size in. the history of the 
world has ever been raised, equipped 
or trained so quickly,” and he added 
that “no such provision has ever been 
made for the comfort, health and gen- 
eral well-being of an army.” Thecross- | 
examination to which Mr. Baker was 
afterward subjected brought out noth- 


i hich refuted either of those as- |) 
martin | age of rifles and machine guns and the 


| lack of artillery. 


sertions. What he said, therefore, must 

be literally true. 

‘It is by this sovereign fact that fair 

minds will judge the performance of 

the War Department under the direc- | 
tion of Mr. Baker. And by that test the 

judgment must be, not only that it is 

innocent of the blundering and ineffi- 

ciency charged to it, but that it has 

earned the Nation’s applause for hav- 

ing shown an energy and intelligence 

of action unsurpassed by any record or 

example of achievement that is avail- 

able as a criterion of excellence. Tak- 

ing a microscope, one can find many | 
flaws in the performance. But not 
even when the eye of partisanship 
examines it through a microscope can 
one find in it flaws that are either 
large or deep. It is by the magnitude 
and the difficulty of the task that the 
performance is justly to be judged, and 
by that test it is splendid. 

The fact is that, compared with the 
task whch confronted Mr. Baker when 
Congress declared war, the seven labors 
of Hercules were but an afternoon’s 
chore. He was called on to create, 
discipline and train an army of a mil- 
lion and a half men with both the 
human and the material constituents of 
an army to be found. He has done 
that within eight months. It could 
have been done within less time if we 
had been in anything like a state of 
preparedness. It was the fault of the | 
country at large mostly, since the 
country persistently withheld its assent 
from the proposals which far-seeing 
men had made. And in any apportion- 
ment of the fault, the share of Con- 
gress itself is incomparably greater | 
than could be allotted to Mr, Baker. 
All the possible faults of Mr. Baker 
shrink into trivialness compared with 
that of Congress in enacting the Hay 
Bill in preference to that advocated by 
Mr. Baker’s predecessor, Mr. Garrison. 
The President himself is not altogether 
unscathed by this criticism. 

Considered merely as a money- 
spending task, under the restraint of 
having to safeguard the Government 
from possible extortion, the job has 
been a monumental one. A reading of 
the items of appropriation will impress 
this fact on the mind. The appropria- 
tion bill, which was Mr. Baker’s chart 
of directions, carries single items, not 
merely of millions, tens of millions and 
hundreds of millions, but of billions. 
The appropriation for the Quartermas- 
ter General’s Department, for example, 
was $3,018,000,000, while that for “the 
‘Ordnance Department ae 

ed to. 


ooo, The job tower 


and its foundations reached ten Stories } 


] down into the ground. Before uniforms 
| fn, be provided, cloth had to be 


found, and the search for cloth led to a 
search for wool, This particular task 
began on the ranges and pastures, as 
that of providing shelter for the draft- 
ed soldiers began’ with the uncut trees 
of the forests. Viewed in this way, 
what we behold looks more like the 
work of magicians than of blunderers, 
and the biggest of all the failures con- 
tracts to the magnitude of a speck. 
Most has been made out of the short- 


One general obser- 
vation is to be made of these particular 
criticisms. It is that none of these 
lacks and shortages has retarded the 
sending of soldiers to France. Our 
force there would not be greater than 
it is, even if these things had been 
ready in superabundance. The limita- 
tion on the sending of troops to France 
has been the inadequacy of steamships. 
Complete equipment has been ready as 
fast as there has been transportation, 
so. that, by the test of their conse- 
quences, these delays are worthy of the 
consideration only of those who have 
set out on a fault-finding expedition. 


The fact seems to be that Mr. Baker | 
and his coadjutors acted with most | 


shrewdness in respect to particularly 
these very matters. They were as- 
sured that France was prepared, with- 
out damage to itself, to provide our 
forces with all the artillery they would 
need this year, and Mr. Baker very 
wisely decided to allow our own pro- 
duction of artillery to proceed leisurely 
as a means of providing energies for 
more urgent tasks. Foreseeing, too, 
that some delay in the production of 


rifles and machine guns could be. toler- , 


ated without being the cause of delay- 
ing the sending of troops, he permitted 
that delay, urged by the advice of ex- 
perts that it would result in the pro- 


duction of rifles and machine guns 


much superior to any that could be 
hoped for if instant production was 
demanded. That this immense advan- 
tage has been gained at the cost of a 
delay that was innocuous has been 
declared by all the experts. They have 
asserted that the modification of the 
Enfield rifle, which was the occasion 
of the delay in the outturn of them, 
has made it the most effective weapon 
of this kind now in use, greater in 
carrying power than any of the rifles 
used by our allies, and, what is more 
important, greater than that of the 
rifles for which our troops will be the 
targets. 
is not, censtirable, and especially so 
since it has cost us nothing in time. 
The delay in the production of machine 


Certainly such an achievement | 


saNy 


guns was caused by the: raed 
given to the new Browning gun over 
the Lewis gun. But, if the experts 
of the Ordnance Bureau know what 
they are talking about, to say nothing 
of the experts in the factories, the 
Browning gun is greatly superior to 


the Lewis gun; and since, again, the 
choice of it has not delayed or retarded 


the sending of troops to France by a 
single day, the decision made must be 
thought by fair minds to deserve Praise 
rather than condemnation. 

Mr. Baker’s statement is left unde- 
stroyed and unshaken. “No army of 
similar size in the history of the world 
has ever been raised, equipped or 
trained so quickly. No such provision 
has ever been made for the comfort, 
health and general well-being of an 
army.” That assertion was not dis- 
proved. The only thing which the sen- 
atorial critics succeeded in showing 
was. that the War Department had not 
achieved perfection, and only those who 
are blind to the magnitude and diffi- 
culty of the job will think that the 
imperfection is great enough to justify 
the furore which the politicians have 
made,’ 

La 


Retter Soon Than “Too Late.” 

If some of the criticism hurled at the 
Fuel Administration is not altogether 
justified the responsibility for misunder- 
standing lies with the Fuel Administrator 
himself... 

Dr. Garfield’s later explanations look 
very much like a case of “passing the 
buck” to the Director of Railways, it now 
being said that the trouble is not with 
coal production but with transportation. 
Even that, however, is no excuse for Dr. 

Garfield’s giving the country no warning, 
and without the warning that would mean 
preparation, upsetting the whole course 
|of industrial life. 
| Tt must be felt at the Capitol that the 
present scheme of governmental organiza- 
tion is wrong or inadequate to the prob- 
lems of war. else no such demand for a 
change would be made in the face of the 
President’s known opposition to any 
change. ‘The plain truth is that this 
breakdown in the fuel situation, coming 
on the heels of the unfavorable impression 
Secretary Baker made upon the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, has forced 
Congress to the conviction that something 
is radically wrong; it may be in the form 
of organization, it may be in men. And 
with all its sincerity in upholding the 
President, the country has come to the 
belief that it is high time he should see 
what is going on around him—or, rather, 
is not going on. 

Sooner or later there is bound to be a 
‘house cleaning. Ts it not far better it 
suite wane, soon | vather_ than ‘‘too late?” 
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reaay of such Tees 
overn the conduct\ . ; 


Senators Frame Bill Providing for a Council of 
Three Men—Plan Also a Director of Supplies 
—President Will Accept Both if Country 
Shows It Wants Both Established 


islation came aymulaened daly with te : 4 
promulgation of the revolutionary an : ; = 
already historic order from Dr. gar | 1 = By ChEW> Gilbat 
fleld shutting down industries. It has Foy 
come also at a time when not only Re- WASHINGTON, Jan, 18—The Senate | them in charge of the war. It 
publicans, but members of the Presi- Military Affairs C 3 retey ii ar. s best. 
dent's own party, are becoming more dav.tolsnd vane ‘ommittee decided to- | brains, or, better still, its best execu- | 
asserttive of their legislative initiative. ! v ‘© introduce a bill creating a war | tive brains, are not here. There are 
The new program finds Congress al- / cabinet. ; , good minds here. Mr. McAdoo is 
ready dividing on the bill for the con- The Administration is now disposed | abl 7 an 
trol of the railroads under government | to, yield ® bs A 5 @}able man, with too much to do. Mr. 
| ie we not only in regard to this new| Baker is a brilliant man, miscast in 
ee, Central executive for all war activ- | his present job. Mr. Baruch has the 


mies. r == 
Inclusion in the conservation p 
gram of the daylight saving bill in or- 
der to save coal. adn | 
A generalfisherfes bill to regulate) 
Prights of Americans and Canadians! 
in fisheries in North American waters. | 


War and Navy Secretaries. ‘Members Growing Restive. 


; The President's demand for new leg- | 


SON GIVES PROGRAM 


OPPOSED TO MUNITIONS CHIEF 


Party Leaders Legislation Is 
e led to Extend Food and Fuel 
Yontrol Laws—Railroad, Conserva- 
tion and Daylight Saving Measures 


operation. © F 
pe eet 


i cluded—Division in Congress. 


esident Wilson has stated anew to} 


ities, but also in regard to an execu- 
tive for supplies, provided for in the 
munitions director bill which the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee reported to-day. 


capacity to get things done, which he 
exercises in an advisory capacity. Mr. 
Hoover shows the same ability here he 
showed in feeding Belgium. 


_The President is said to be much But each of th 
disturbed over the situation and. to part of the ree pret svhenaly 
realize the extent to which the Senste ing to do, and sometimes the wrong 
order of Pucl Adminatinins Garena [Path and there is no one except Pres 
hanieese eerie cane soe Ss iatalehiehce ident Wilson, spasmodically and as he 
for a reorganization of the war-making 
agencies ef the government. 

The war cabinet bill agreed on by) 
the Military Affairs. Committee is not 
to be made, public until the text of it ha 
has been submitted to the President, | eg 
which is a sign that at least codpera- 
tion at the White House is not regard- 
ed as impossible. 


Wilson Hasn’t Time | 
To Handle All Problems 


d at the present session of Con- 

to insure the success of American 
the war. 

ielding in his opposition to the 

advocated secretaryship of muni- 

‘the President now calls upon 

ess to enact a program which, 


tivities as a whole. x 
The President should have under him 
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rity already vested in the Secre- 
ries of War and Navy. “ 
_ Besides the railroad bill and the gen- 
al conservation measures now pend- 
ing in the Senate and House with exec- 
tive approval, Mr. Wilson has called 
or the enactment of this program: 
AEs é é ¥ 
~ War and Nayy Reorganization. 
aes of all statutory obstacles to 
ae 


energies to keeping the national war 
machine running -smoothly. These men 
should represent him in his relations 
‘with all the departments and agencies 
jof the government charged with war 
activities. The Secretary of War and 


a more effective business organization 
“of the work of the executive depart-| 


nts, especially the War and Navy de- 


artments, 


xtension of the food and fuel con- 
bills to include control of all neces- 


The creation of a war cabinet is the 
most important single step that can be 
taken to bring order out of the chaos 
here. Our war organization centres 


the Secrétary of the Navy should be 
subordinate to the war cabinet, just as 
much as Mr. Garfield, Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. 
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aries, their production and price. 
xtension of present laws to control 
ions of alien enemies, particular- 
to curtail the activities of. alien 
en, and to provide more adequate} 
nishment for viglation of all proc-) 


“nowhere short of the President, and it fice: 
|is not possible for him to give the] act 


Senate only needs popu- 
Pport to stand firm., 


S Pre BEES ey ; y 
Séhate Bills Would 
‘Make Radical Change _ 
In Conduct of War 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 18.—Radical 
changes in the government’s: war mak- 
ing machinery are proposed in bills to 
establish a war council of three mem- 
bers, all-powerful under the President, 
and to create a director of war muni- 
tions, approved to-day by the Senate 
Military Committee. : \ 
The bill for a director of munitions 
was placed before the Senate to-day and 
that for the war council will be intro- 
duced by Chairman Chamberlain Mon- 
day; when the Senate reconvenes, 
Proposals to have the Secretaries of 
War and Navy as ex officio members 
ef the war council were rejected to- 
day by the committee before the meas- |. 


ure was put in formal form. j 


SATURDAY, 


France have found it necessary to have 
‘small executive bodies giving their en-. 
+ tire time to the conduct of the “war. 
Where we have a Cabinet that sits for 
a little while twice a week, they have 
in the one case a Special ‘cabinet, in the 
other case a committee which gives its 
whole time, every day in the ‘week, all 
day long, to the management of the 
war. ‘ ie 2 

War Cabinet Would 

Have Compelled Speed 


Had there been a war cabinet here 
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NEW 
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The following order was issued last 


night by the fuel administration: 

“U. S. Fuel Administration, 
“washington, D. C.,. Jan. 17, 1918., 
“Regulation Making Provision fora 

More Adequate Supply of Fuel 

for Railroads, Domestic Con- 

sumers, Public Utilities’ and 

Other Uses Necessary to the 

National Security. 

“Phe United States fuel admin- 
istrator, acting under the author- 
ity of an executive order of the 
President of the United States 
dated 23 August, 1917, appointing 
said administrator, in furtherance 
of the purposes of sald order and 
of the purposes of the act of Con- 
gress therein referred to, approved 
10 August, 1917, and finding it es- 
sential effectively to carry out the 
provisions of this act, to make pro- 
vision for a more adequate supply 
of fuel for railroads, domestic con- 
sumers, public utilities, and for 
other uses necessary to the na- 
tional security in certain parts of 
the United States, hereby makes 
and prescribes the following regu- 
lation: 

SECTION ONE, 

“Until further order of the United 
States fuel administrator, all per- 
sons selling fuel in whatever ca- 
pacity shall, in filling, their. con- 
tracts or orders now on hand, give 
preference to necessary current re- 
quirements of railroads, domestic 
consumers, hospitals, charitable in- 
stitutions, army and navy canton- 


ments, public utilities, by-product’ 


coke plants supplying gas for house- 
hold use, telephone and telegraph 
plants, shipping for bunker pur- 
poses, the United States for strict- 
ly governmental purposes (not in- 
cluding factories or plants working 
on contracts for the United States), 
manufacturers of perishable food 
or'of food for necessary immediate 
consumption, and municipal, county, 
or State governments for necessary 
public uses. Any tonnage remain- 
ing after the foregoing preferred 
shipments haye been made, may be 
applied in filing any other contracts 
or orders, 


“SECTION TWO. 


“On the following days, namely, 
January 18, 19, 20,,21 and 22, 1918, 
the State fuel administrators and 
their accredited representatives in 
the various communities in the ter- 
ritory in which this regulation ap- 
plies are hereby empowered and 
directed to divert such fuel as ar- 
rives in such communities in car- 
load lots to meet the current re- 
quirements and to provide an ade- 
quate and normal supply for such 
consumers of fuel aS are specified 
in Section 1 hereof, , 

“SECTION THREE, 

“On the following days, namely, 
January 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1918, 
and also on each and every Monday, 
beginning January 28, 1918, and 
continuing up to and including 
March 25, 1918, no manufacturer or 
manufacturing plant shall burn 
fuel or use power derived from fuel 
for any purpose, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

“(a) Plants which necessarily 
must be continuously operated seven 
days each week to avoid serious in- 
jury to the plant itself or its con- 
tents may use only such quantity 
of fuel as is necessary to prevent 
such injury to the plant or its con- 
tents. 

“(b) Manufacturers or plants 
manufacturing perishable foods or 
foods for necessary immediate con- 
. sumption. 


“(c) Manufacturers of food not j{ 
i hable and not necessary fomes! 


e Nation’s Business 


AY VE 
legal holidays »®ther than 
the Sabbath; or, if such plants do 
not customarily print or. publish 
any editions on such legal holi- 
days, they may burn fel or use 
such power to such extent as is 
necessary to issue’ one edition on 

the said Mondays; : ; 
“Ce) ‘Printing establishments 
may burn fuel on January 18, 19, 
20, 21 and 22, 1918, to such extent 
as igs necessary to issue current 
number of magazines and other 

publications periodically issued; 


“SECTION FOUR. . ; 

“On each Monday, beginning 
January 21, 1918, and continuing 
up to and including Monday, March 
25, 1918, no fuel shall be burned 
(except to such extent as is essen- 
tial to prevent injury to property 
from freezing) for the purpose of 
supplying heat for: 

(a) Any business or professional 
offices, except offices used by the 
United States, State, county ‘or 
municipal governments, transpor- 
tation companies, public utility 
companies, telephone or telegraph 
companies, banks, trust companies, 
physicians or dentists; 

“(b) Wholesale or retail stores, or 
any other stores, business houses 
or business buildings whatever, 
except that for the purpose of selj- 
ing food only, ‘stores may main- 
tain necessary heat on any of the 
specified days until 12 "clock 
noon; and except that for the pur- 
pose of selling drugs and medical 
supplies only, stores may maintain 
necessary heat throughout the day 
and evening; 

“(e) Theaters, moving . picture 
houses, bowling alleys, billiard 
rooms, private or public dance 


‘halls or any other place of public 


amusement. 
SECTION FIVE. 


“On each Monday beginning Jan- 
uary .21, 1918, and centinuing up to 
and including March 26, 1918,. no 
fuel shall be burned for the purpose 
of heating rooms in which intoxi- 
cating liquor is sold or served on 
those days. 

“Nothing in this regulation shall 
be construed to forbid the heating 
of restaurants, hotels, or other 
places in which meals are served, 
but in which no intoxicating liquor 
is sold or served on the said Mon- 
days. 

SECTION SIX. 


“No fuel shall be burned on any 
of the Mondays specified in the 
foregoing section for the purpose 
of supplying power for the move- 
ment of surface, elevated, subway, 
or suburban cars or trains in excess 
of the amount used on the Sunday 
previous thereto, 


SECTION SEVEN. 
“Nothing in this regulation shall 


be construed to apply to or affect: 


the operation of any mine or plant 
producing fuel, nor shall this 
regulation be construed to forbid 
the heating of such rooms or of- 
fices, or such portions of buildings, 
ag are used in connection with the 
production, transportation or dis- 
tribution of fuel. 


SECTION EIGHT. 


“State fuel administrators ard 
their representatives specifically 
authorized so to do are hereby 
empowered to grant such relief as 
may be essential to prevent injury 
to health or to prevent destruction 
of or injury to property by fire or 
freezing. 

SECTION NINE. 


“This regulation is effective 
throughout the United States east 
of the Mississippi River, including 
the whole of the States of Louisi- 
ana and Minnesota. 
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The following order was issued last 


night by the fuel administration: 


' printing and publication of daily 
* papers may burn fuel or use power © | 


“U. S. Fuel Administration, 
“Washington, D. C., Jan. 17, 1918. 
“Regulation Making Provision fora 
More Adequate Supply of Fuel 
for Railroads, Domestic Con- 
sumers, Public Utilities’ and 
Other Uses Necessary to the 
National Security. 


“Phe United States fuel admin- 
istrator, acting under the author- 
ity of an’ executive order of the 
President of the United States 
dated 23 August, 1917, appointing 
said administrator, in furtherance 
of the purposes of said order and 
of the purposes of the act of Con- 
gress therein referred to, approved 
10 August, 1917, and finding it es- 
sential effectively to carry out the 
provisions of this act, to make pro- 
vision for a more adequate supply 
of fuel for railroads, domestic. con- 
sumers, public utilities, and for 
other uses necessary to the na- 
tional security in certain parts of 
the United States, hereby makes 
and prescribes the following regu- 
lation: 
SECTION ONE. 

“Until further order of the United 
States fuel administrator, all per- 
sons selling fuel in whatever ca- 
pacity shall, in filling, their. con- 
tracts or orders now on hand, give 
preference to necessary current re- 
quirements of railroads, domestic 
consumers, hospitals, charitable in- 
stitutions, army and: navy canton- 
ments, public utilities, by-product” 
coke plants supplying gas for house- 
hold use, telephone and telegraph 
plants, shipping for bunker pur- 
poses, the United States for strict- 
ly governmental purposes (not jin- 
cluding factories or plants working 
on contracts for the United States), 
manufacturers of perishable food 
or'of food for necessary immediate | 
consumption, and municipal, county, | 
or State governments for necessary 
public uses. Any tonnage remain- 
ing after the foregoing preferred 
shipments have been made, may be 
applied in filing any other contracts 
or orders. E 

““SECTION TWO, 

“On the following days, namely, 
January 18, 19, 20,,21 and 22, 1918, 
the State fuel administrators and 
their accredited representatives in 
the various communities in the ter- 
ritory in which this regulation ap- 
plies are hereby empowered and 
directed to divert such fuel as ar- 
rives in such communities in car- 
load lots to meet the current re- 
quirements and to provide an ade- 
quate and normal supply for such 
consumers of fuel as are specified 
in Section 1 hereof, 

“SECTION THREE, 

“On the following days, namely, 
January 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1918, 
and also on each and every Monday, 
beginning January 28, 1918, and 
continuing up to and including 
March 25, 1918, no manufacturer or 
manufacturing plant shall burn 
fuel or use power derived from fuel 
for any purpose, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

“(a) Plants which “necessarily 
must be continuously operated seven 
days each week to avoid serious in- 
jury to the plant itself or its con- 
tents may use only such quantity 
of fuel as is necessary to prevent 
such injury to the plant or its con- 
tents. 

“(b) Manufacturers or plants 
manufacturing perishable foods. or 
foods for necessary immediate con- 
sumption. 

“(c) Manufacturers of food not 
perishable and not necessary fo 
immediate consumption may burn 
fuel to the extent authorized by the 
fuel administrator of the State in 
which such plant is located or by 
his duly authorized representative 
upon application by the United 
States food administrator. 

“(d) Plants necessary to the 


derived therefrom as usual, except : 
that on every Monday from Janu- 
ary 21 to March 25, 1918, inclusive, 
they may burn fuel or use power 
derived therefrom only to such ex- 
tent as is necessary to print ana 
publish such ' editions as such 
plants customarily print and pub- 
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legal holidays other than 
the Sabbath; or, if such plants do 
not customarily print or publish 
any editions on such legal holi- 
days, they may burn fel or use 
such power to such extent as is 
necessary to issue one edition on 
the said Mondays; : 
“(e) “Printing 
may burn fuel on January 138, 19, 
20, 21 and 22, 1918, to such extent 
as is necessary to issue current 
number of magazines and other 
publications periodically issued; 


“SECTION FOUR. . . 

“On each Monday, beginning 
January 21, 1918, and continuing 
up to and including Monday, March 
25, 1918, no fuel Shall be burned 
(except to such extent as is essen- 
tial to prevent injury to property 
from freezing) for the purpose of 
supplying heat for: 

(a) Any business or ‘professional 
offices, except offices used by the 
United States, State, county or 
municipal governments, transpor- 
tation companies, public utility 
companies, telephone or telegraph 
companies, banks, trust companies, 
physicians or dentists; 

“(b) Wholesale or retail stores, or 
any other stores, business houses 
or business buildings whatever, 
except that for the purpose of selj- 
ing food only, stores may -main- 
tain necessary heat on any of the 
specified days until 12. ,o'elock 
noon; and except that for tite pur- 
pose of selling drugs and medical 
supplies only, stores may maintain 
necessary heat throughout the day 
and evening; 3 

“(ce) Theaters, moving picture 
houses, bowling alleys, billiard 
rooms, private or public dance 
halls or any other place of public 
amusement, 4 ° 


SECTION FIVE. 
“On each Monday beginning Jan- 
uary .21, 1918, and eentinuing up to 


and including March 25, 1918, no 
fuel shall be burned for the purpose 


of heating rooms in which intoxi-. 


cating liquor is sold or served on 
those days. 

- “Nothing in this regulation shall 
be construed to forbid the heating 
of restaurants, hotels, or other 
places in which meals are served, 
but in which no intoxicating liquor 
is sold or served on the said Mon- 
days. 

SECTION SIX, 


“No fuel shall be burned on any 
of the Mondays specified in the 
foregoing section for the purpose 
of supplying power for the move- 
ment of surface, elevated, subway, 
or suburban cars or trains in excess 
of the amount used on the Sunday 
previous thereto. 


SECTION SEVEN. 


“Nothing in this regulation shall 
be construed to apply to or affect 
the operation of any mine or plant 
producing fuel, nor. shall this 
regulation be construed to forbid 
the heating of such rooms or of- 
fices, or such portions of buildings, 
ag are used in connection with the 
production, transportation’ or dis- 
tribution of fuel. 


SECTION EIGHT. 


“State fuel administrators ard 
their representatives specifically 
authorized so to do are hereby 
empowered to grant such relief as 
may be essential to prevent injury 
to health or to prevent destruction 
of or injury to property by fire or 
freezing. 

SECTION NINE. 


“This regulation is effective 
throughout the United States east 
of the Mississippi River, including 
the whole of the States of Louisi- 
ana and Minnesota. 


SECTION TEN. ; 
“Any person, firm, association or 
corporation which violates or.re- 


fuses to conform to the above 
regulation may tble.to .the 


st Mach 


penalty prescribed in the aforesaid 


act of Congress. 
“HA, GARFIELD, 
“United States Fuel Administrator.” 
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land speculating profiteer produces nothing, Dis- 

crimination in favor of the non-producing 

profiteer must tend to discourage investments in 

productive industries. Hog Island is by no means 

the only place where bad results of this unwise 

policy are noticeable. Why adhere to it? 
Beaker 


Mayor Hylan is trying to collect in New York 
the personal property taxes which John D. Rocke- 
feller is said to have evaded in Ohio. Perhaps 
Mayor Hylan has discovered a way that has 
not already been proved a failure to compel 
wealthy men to obey the personal property tax 
law. But if he has made such a discovery, it is 
doubtful if he knows how to prevent any wealthy 
man from changing his legal residence and thus 
escape payment after all. The way to reach Mr. 
Rockefeller’s wealth is not through taxation of 
personal property. He is said to have $400,000,- 
000 in intangible securities, although his per- 
sonal assessment is but $5,000,000. These securi- 
ties are but scraps of paper. They are evidences 
of ownership in property somewhere, such as pipe 
line franchises, mines, ore beds, oil wells, refiner- 
ies and other forms of wealth and natural re- 
sources. There is no need to engage in the thank- 
less task of finding the paper evidences of owner- 
ship when the property itself is out in the open 
and can be taxed. Proper taxation of this prop- 
erty would be equivalent to taxation of the securi- 
ties representing it. But the effort to enforce the 
unenforcible personal property tax allows the 
tangible property to escape its fair share of taxa- 
tion, while the owner finds it easy to conceal from 
the assessor his intangibles. 


* OK Ok 


Mayor Hylan states a partial truth in his letter 
urging the Tax Commissioners to take action 
against John D. Rockefeller. He says that New 
York real estate is taxed too heavily. Real estate 
consists of land and improvements, and so far as 
improvements are concerned Mr. Hylan is right. 
There is no reason why the New York landowner 
who puts up a modern building should be taxed 
more than the owner of a similar piece of land 
who has thereon an old rookery or holds it out of 
use entirely. Because such a tax system is main- 
tained, Broadway and other leading streets of the 
nation’s metropolis are largely covered with build- 
ings that would be considered disgraceful in a 
small village. Properly improved real estate in 
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New York city is unquestionably taxed too much. 
But land values are taxed too little. What New 
York needs is abolition of taxes on real estate, as 
well as on personal property, and substitution of 
a tax on land values only. 


Mr. Baker Emerges 


The thorough overhauling received by the War 
Department from the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has been a good thing from every 
point of view. A high official of the Department 
said the other day in private conversation that 
he could not see any problem of our mobiliza- 
tion except in terms of coffins and the black- 
robed women of Paris. Tolerance of incom- 
petency, the playing of politics, consideration for 
anything except getting results, appeared to him 
in the light of treason. That is the feeling of 
the people of this country. For nine months 
they have been extraordinarily trustful, with a 
trust involving not merely acquiescence, but the 
giving without stint of their most precious. 
Friends of Secretary Baker who resent the recent 
flood of criticism are short-sighted. Here we 
must give credit to that quality of stubborn 
loyalty in President Wilson that arouses our im- 
patience in the case of a Burleson and a Gregory. 
Secretary Baker has emerged magnificently from 
the wreck of the bureaucracy that was the War 
Department when he entered it. And there is 
no danger that he will be interfered with in the 
interval before the fact of his emergence can 
make itself known to the country. 

The War Department’s record can be fly- 
specked with legitimate criticism involving de- 
tails. For the moment, the country’s perspective 
can be destroyed. Eventually, the public will 
consider every criticism and every attack in the 
light of facts like these: 

The War Department has undergone a trans- 
formation and expansion compared with which 
the greatest achievement of American business 
appears trifling. Today it employs close to 
2,000,000 men, including civilians, and is operat- 
ing on a budget of $9,000,000,000. 

The major policies of our war mobilization in- 
volved the formulation of comprehensive pro- 
grams on a huge scale. These in turn involved 
radical innovations, to be carried through only 
by leaders exercising initiative, courage, deter- 
mination and political wisdom of the highest 
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order. Most important of these was the draft- 
ing of the conscription act, the procuring of its 
enactment by Congress and its acceptance by the 
country, and finally its administration by methods 
that would vindicate its fairness and its wisdom. 
Today we take for granted the accomplishment 
of these tasks. They involved statesmanship 
and administrative efficiency of the highest order. 
A veteran labor leader with a wide and intimate 
acquaintance in the labor field said the other day 
in Washington that the impartial administration 
of the conscription act had done more than any- 
thing else to win for the Government the con- 
fidence and support of the wage earners. When 
they saw millionaires’ sons drafted side by side 
with their own they knew that Uncle Sam was 
“on the square.” They didn’t expect this—they 
had no reason to—and when they saw it their 
quick, warm appreciation went out to the Goy- 
ernment—at once a tribute and a sorry reflection. 

But Mr. Baker’s most noteworthy contribu- 
tion, the most fundamentally efficient and neces- 
sary task accomplished in this country in con- 
nection with the war, lies outside the field of 
It is a task for which he 


military mobilization. 
will get no credit and endless abuse from metro- 


politan newspapers and partisan critics. For to 
understand it involves an understanding of social 
and economic conditions in this country that no 
metropolitan newspaper editor, with trifling ex- 
ceptions, would be permitted to exhibit. It is 
literally true that the greatest obstacle to any 
half-way effectual mobilization of this country’s 
war-making resources was the disaffection of 
vast numbers of wage earners and producers in 
factory, mine and farm. They might love their 
country, but they distrusted its courts and its 
officials. And with their employers they were in 
open or sullen and suppressed enmity. This 
is only another way of saying that our greatest 
obstacle was the possession by a small class of 
our population of privileges involving private 
monopoly control over the nation’s natural re- 
sources and its major industrial and commercial 
processes, and through this control of an alto- 
gether disproportionate, anti-social and unjust 
influence with agencies of government. Bred of 
the situation were the unreasoning opposition of 
many important employers and financiers to the 
introduction of the most elementary forms of 
democracy in plant organization, and their in- 
sistence upon their right to control great essential 
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industries in the spirit of a Prussian war-lord. 
These were our real “ enemies within,” and it is 
in mastering them or mitigating their power for 
vitally crippling us that Secretary Baker has 
shown his greatest efficiency. It has been, above 
all, a matter of his spirit, reaching out and in- 
fluencing scores and hundreds and millions of 
other men—a spirit of fundamental democracy, a 
spirit of sympathy and understanding for every 
democratic force and every democratic aspiration 
in the land. It has been also a matter of firm- 
ness and courage, as when he insisted upon the 
eight-hour day and arbitration of disputes in 
proffering contracts to the most arrogant of all 
our Prussians—the men who domineer our steel 
industry. Easy enough to say this was not a task 
for a War Secretary. War’s necessities was al- 
ways the ultimate appeal. And there was none 
other to do it. Mr. Gompers could not, for 
reasons that would fill a book. President Wilson, 
occupied with other problems, could and did do 
all within the power of an official once removed. 
Of ultimate importance, he commissioned Mr. 
Baker to do it, and so vicariously but in a very 
real sense he did it all. But it is Mr. Baker who 
in execution has saved the situation, by con- 
vincing the workers and producers of America 
that this is a war for democracy—that they are 
not asked to give their toil or their lives for the 
atrocious present, but for the opportunity to carry 
on the struggle here at home for a free future, 
uninterrupted by the menace of foreign aggres- 
sion and the domestic militarism and toryism 
that such a menace would foster and maintain. 

Mr, Baker’s unforgivable sin in the minds of 
his foremost critics is just his determination that 
we shall take our war aims seriously, that we 
shall not, while destroying a present menace to 
world peace, sow the seeds of a future menace 
by planting militarism in our own soil. Senator 
Chamberlain’s animus against the Secretary of 
War came out at the secret session which con- 
cluded the testimony of Mr. Baker. It was not 
machine guns or over-coats. It was Mr. Baker’s 
recommendation against permanent universal 
compulsory military service in his annual report. 
Mr. Chamberlain wanted to know, after the re- 
porters had been dismissed, why Mr. Baker had 
seen fit to oppose his bill, And Mr. Baker 
repeated that this was no time to adopt as a 
fixed policy a program involving the very things 
we are fighting to destroy in Europe, 
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To understand America—the America of the 
toilers, the America of the common man and his 
hope—is to damn a public official in the eyes of 
men who are many and exceedingly powerful. 
That is Mr. Baker’s great sin. Our supermen 
of business are too stupid, too wrapped in con- 
fident power, to understand that such as he 
stand between them and the Bolsheviki. 

On the military side, it is enough to know, as 
THE Pustic does know, that Mr. Baker is 
neither complacent nor satisfied. He has done 
an unprecedented job with unprecedented speed 
and efficiency. But he is ceaselessly changing, 
reorganizing, heeding criticism, driving harder 
and faster. That he refused to become apologetic 
before the attack of men prejudiced by his oppo- 
sition to permanent universal service may have 
been impolitic; it certainly was human and just 
as certainly justified by the facts. Those who 
criticize him for lack of tact and humility under 
the fire of the Committee will find their ideal, 
not among courageous democrats, but in the 
perfect technique of humility, tact and suavity 
exhibited by the breed of lawyers who serve as 
jackals for privilege in its negotiations with 
legislative and regulatory bodies. 


A Drive at Excess Profits 


When the War Industries Board last sum- 
mer rejected the device of pooling as a means 
of getting maximum production in our essen- 
tial war industries without exorbitant prices, 
Tue Pusiic ventured the assertion that this was 
the most serious defeat yet suffered by the pro- 
gressive wing in the Government at Washington. 
At the same time it reported that the advocates 
of pooling were not discouraged, that the price- 
fixing policy was still in its tentative stage, and 
that different arrangements might ensue in the 
future. There is now hope that the time is near 
for the adoption of a fairer and more adequate 
adjustment. The possibilities of government 
supervision through pooling never have been 
fully presented to and understood by the Ameri- 
can public. The issue between this and the un- 
scientific and unfair measures resorted to in the 
stress of the first six months by the War Indus- 
tries Board is an issue of the first importance. 
Invaluable gains in the direction of economic 
justice and industrial efficiency are at stake. 

Under the pooling arrangement urged by the 
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Federal Trade Commission and authorized by a 
section in the Pomerene-Lever act, the entire 
production of coal would be purchased by the 
Federal Government and handled on Government 
account from the time it left the mine until it 
passed into the hands of the wholesale distribu- 
tor. Its selling price would be an average-cost 
price, plus a trifling charge for Government ad- 
ministration and a fair profit for the wholesaler 
and retailer. Each operator would receive a 
price based on the cost of production at his mine 
plus a fair profit. Operations would be super- 
vised by the augmented engineering staff of the 
Bureau of Mines, which would have authority to 
bring every mine up to the most efficient operat- 
ing standards and, where advisable in the inter- 
ests of maximum production, to guarantee a 
price that would permit the financing of neces- 
sary improvements in equipment and method. 

It is in themethod provided for arriving atcosts 
that the pooling section of the Pomerene-Lever 
act is of chief interest to readers of Tur Pustic. 
It provides that the Federal Trade Commission 
“shall allow cost of production, including the 
expense of operation, maintenance, depreciation 
and depletion,” and shall add thereto a just and 
reasonable profit. The various items would be 
determined by the Commission. The first three 
are obvious. The fourth, that of depletion, would 
include the sums ordinarily listed as “return on 
capital invested.” Certain false values could be 
and probably would be disregarded by the Com- 
mission in determining the depletion account. 

Short of Government ownership and operation, 
this is the only equitable and efficient method yet 
devised for maintaining maximum production 
without fixing a price based on costs at the weak- 
est and least efficient mine, and so a price grossly 
exorbitant for the majority of producers. It in- 
volves a large measure of public control. It 
eliminates competition, and it probably would 
lead ultimately to public ownership. Now, THE 
Pustic has no objection to Government owner- 
ship in any field where competition, even when 
shorn of privileged control of natural resources, 
may be proven inefficient and uneconomical. In- 
deed, it shares the feeling of Mr. Louis F. Post 
and many others of his school that the field of 
Government ownership must be extended to take 
in certain industries where the advantages of in- 
tegrated operations on a huge scale have been 
clearly demonstrated, where the element of in- 


ie The Public 


ertia forbids competition as effectually as in the 
cases of the railroads, the street railways, the 
telephone and the telegraph. Mr. George Foster 
Peabody believes the time has come to extend it 
to the coal industry, and he has the support of 
Sir Albert Stanley, who, as President of the 
Board of Trade, administers both the railroads 
and the coal mines of Great Britain. Yet Sir 
Albert’s plan, as outlined in an interview with 
the correspondent of the New York Times, is 
very similar to that urged for this country by the 
Federal Trade Commission and particularly by 
Commissioner W. B. Colver. Government oper- 
ation of industries could much better begin with 
copper and steel, produced for the most part in 
tightly organized districts of no great geograph- 
ical area, and more easily amenable to a unified, 
centralized control. Our coal mines are tucked 
away among a thousand hills, from Washington 
to Georgia and from Pennsylvania to New Mex- 
‘co, To undertake any greater degree of Gov- 
ernment supervision than is provided by the pool- 
ing section of the Pomerene-Lever act would put 
Government operation to an extremely difficult 
test. Proponents of Government ownership 
should be the last to advocate measures that 
would overload the shoulders of our federal ex- 
ecutives. 

At a recent Congressional hearing, Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield was asked about the possi- 
bility of resorting to the poolin, section of the 
act under which he is working. He replied that 
it would be not only possible, but perhaps de- 
sirable, and he intimated that a radical change in 
the methou vf controlling prices and production 
would be made after April 1, or as soon as the 
passing of the cold-weather crisis permits a re- 
adjustment. Equally encouraging is the report 
from Washington, printed in the usually reliable 
Iron Age, that steel producers are worried by a 
proposal to apply the pooling system to steel. 
“There is an evident purpose to reduce prices 
obtained by integrated companies,” says this 
trade journal. “ By the Pomerene bill or in some 
other way a Government control is aimed at that 
will take over all output, but at different prices 
to different producers. The market price would 
then be an average and not at a level fixed by the 
costs of high-cost plants. In the face of such a 
proposal the steel trade has modified its first feel- 
ing of satisfaction with the recent official action 
on present prices.” 


Twenty-First Year 


The country knows that the present official 
prices for steel and copper are outrageously high. 
Figures on production-costs obtained by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission at great expense were 
kept from the public and disregarded, and the 
War Industries Board fixed prices on a basis of 
accommodation, with the Government doing a 
major share of the accommodating. True, no 
legal authority existed for fixing steel prices, but 
publication of the Trade Commission’s report 
would have forced the companies to accept a fair 
price. The existing prices have no relation to 
what should be the basic controlling factor—that 
is, the cost of getting out the raw materials. In- 
stead, prices were fixed for plates, for the fin- 
ished product, and the price for iron ore tailed 
along according to the War Industries Board’s 
sense of proportion. 

With the Government standing back of every 
essential war industry with all its financial re- 
sources, there is not the slightest excuse for a 
system of price control that gives to private cor- 
porations a penny more than the “ just and rea- 
sonable profit” provided by the terms of the 
Pomerene-Lever act. The pooling plan would 
not only eliminate war profiteering—it would 
also so effectually isolate and expose the various 
grafts and privileges in our basic industries that 
they could never again be restored. 


Secretary Wilson’s Opportunity 


Without newspaper notice or public knowl- 
edge a very interesting and important problem 
has pressed its way to a satisfactory solution in 
Washington. The announcement late last week 
that President Wilson has vested all the duties 
of war-time labor administration in Secretary 
Wilson and the Department of Labor means not 
only what it affirms; it means also that these 
duties are not to be vested in a temporary board 
or council, ruled by strpng man of the desk- 
pounding-I’ll-stand-no-norfsense type. From the 
moment of its creation and the appointment of 
a former union officiakeS its head, the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been harassed and crippled 
by the constant opposition of powerful interests 
with efficient agents in Congress. Its Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, its mediation service, its em- 
ployment agencies, have been starved of money. 
Its officials have accomplished much with noth- 
ing. They have never accomplished enough. 


Wes 


Al. 


Saturday, January 19, 1918. 


The Conduct of the War. 


PLAN is now under consideration which, if adopted by Congréss, will 
; A place authority and responsibility for the conduct of the war upon 
3 a council, independent of and superior to the cabinet. It is pro- 
posed that the council shall consist of the President, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy and three members from civil life not other- 
‘wise connected with the government. To this council are to be confided 
the -war powers that are now scattered through departments, boards, com- 
“missions and individuals. ; 
__ In view of the incompetence that has become so glaringly manifest in 
the last few days, it is evident that far-reaching changes will have to be 
made before the United States will be effective in war. The question is 
how to make changes that will be for the better and not for the worse. 
' We think everybody will now agree that the mere dumping of unde- 
-fined and unlimited “powers” upon the executive will not result in a system 
that will win the war. Congress, in other words, cannot merely shuffle off 
‘its responsibilities and powers upon the President and expect to see sub- 
ordinate officials work out intricate problems “without committing such 
blunders as that which will hereafter and forever be associated with the 
‘name of Garfield. The President, with characteristic loyalty to a friend, 
“assumes responsibility for the Garfield order, but the country is thoroughly 
aware of the fact that Mr. Wilson cannot hope to go into details in every 
branch of the executive department of the government. Incompetent 
gen cials will remain incompetent, in spite of the President’s loyalty to them, 
‘and sooner or later their incompetence will work mischief. 
ve Nothing that could come before Congress is more important than the 
% ‘ormulation of the law governing the nation’s war-making organization. 
It.is obvious that the domestic welfare of the people, their incomes, their 
firesides and their cupboards are involved in this legislation. In defining 
the scope of the proposed council’s powers, it is to be hoped that Congress 
will exercise greater foresight than was used in framing the food and fuel 
law. It should prevent, so far as possible, the irresponsible exercise of 
enormous powers by subordinate officials. 
_ The general direction of the proposed legislation is right, because it is 
toward concentration of authority and responsibility. The division of au- 
thority and scattering of responsibility have led to costly mistakes in the 
ed board, the fuel administration, and, above all, in the War De- 
artment. Give inferior men undefined authority and a chance to escape 
responsibility and chaos is sure to result. The government’s vast war 
powers must be exercised coherently, with regard to the execution of com- 
plicated and interdependent plans. No department or bureau has a right 
to take advantage of another, nor should any subordinate be permitted to 
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perc far-reaching powers unless supreme authority has previously cor- 
related these powers with other activities. 

__ President Wilson is entitled to the earnest and patient cooperation of 
Congress in shaping the best method of wielding the war power. In the 
‘reorganization that has been found to be necessary his views should be 
sought, to the end that the body finally created shall be in fact a war coun- 
cil, holding in compact compass the powers that have been conferred upon 
the executive, and exercising these powers harmoniously in the develop- 
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n nt and employment of American war strength on land and sea. 


She Washington Post. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


“The subject of universal military training 
continues to be discussed in the country. The 


_ department has not sought and does not now 


seek legislation on the subject, chiefly for the 


_Yeason that the formulation of a permanent 


military policy will inevitably be affected by the 
arrangements consequent upon the termination 
of the present war. Civilized men must hope 
that the future has in store a relief from the 
burden of armament and the destruction and 
waste of war. However vain that hope may 
appear in the midst of the most devastating and 
destructive war in the history of the race, it per- 
sists—perhaps because we are encouraged by 
the analagous substitution of courts for force 
in the settlement of private controversies; per- 
haps because all the perfections of nature teach 
us that they are the product of processes which 
have eliminated waste and substituted construc- 
tive for destructive principles. When a perma- 
nent military policy, therefore, comes to be 
adopted, it will doubtless be conceived in a spirit 
which will be adequate to preserve against any 
possible attack those vital principles of liberty 
upon which democratic institutions are based, 
and yet be so restrained as in no event to foster 
the growth of mere militarist ambitions or to 
excite the apprehens‘on of nations with whom it 


is our first desire to live in harmonious and just 
accord.” 


The above quotation is from Secretary Baker’s 
last report. 

The secretary is exactly right. It is impossible 
to plan with intelligence for the days after the 
war. Everything depends on the prospect of 
permanent peace. = 

If the victory of the allies is as complete as 


. we hope for and expect it ought not to be neces- 


sary to burden our people with universal mil- 
itary service; the urging of such a system now 
suggests a lack of faith in the overthrow of the 
militarism that menaces the world. 


W. J. BRYAN. 
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| BUREAUCRAT “OR PLUTOCRAT? 


— 


The Right and the Wrong. Way to ‘Win, 


; the. War iets 


By ISAAC ES MARCOSSON- 


EB HAVE. been at war since last Aprils 
W troops “have “been in France ‘for 
six ‘months. We are ‘told by Washington 
that “everything is all right”—that it’ is 
best for the country to ‘take a rosy view of 
the situation. This injunction to be cheer- 
put it. is not construc- 


- our 


ful is stimulating, 


tive. We have reached a milepost in the 


journey of the war that requires serious 
thought and, what is more important, deci- 
No one wants to be ‘lectured, 


sive action. 
but here are the facts: 

Secretary Baker's testimony ‘before the 
congressional committee revealed a lack 
of equipment and or dnance; the investiga- 
tion of the Council of National Defense 


shows that all is not ‘serene with con-| 


tracts; first-hand observers in France (and 
J can personally teStify as to the accuracy 
of their reports) agree that our troops over 
‘there have small, and in some cases no, 
reserves of food, equipment ‘and supplies. 
Why does this state of affairs exist? 
First and foremost we were unprepare ed 
for war, a lack of readiness condoned, i 
Secretary Baker’s opinion, by our Shae 
The second rea#son is that, as in all other! 
afflicted with bu- 
The most conspicuous example 


wars, we have been 
|" reaucracy. 
thas been the Ordnance Department. A 
third the incessant pub- 
licity given to our war program, We have 
gone on the theory of -preparedness by 


With all. due respect for the 


yeason lies in 


headlines. 
able and serious- ‘minded men in charge of 
our aviation expansion,.it must be said that 
there haye been too much optimism and 
N ewspapers and 
‘magazines have been flooded 
cles on “What We Are Going to Do.” It 
| has only made the Germans work all the 

Their 
biggest 


too much plain hot air. 
with arti- 


hardev. answet to our” promises 


ihe air fleet they have -ever 


had; one whieh will -be in action long 
before ours. Rs : cf 
The other day Major Bishop, “V..C., one 
of the most brilliant and daring, ayiators 
attached to. the British armies in France 
who forty-three 


and has brought down 


enemy planes, made a speech in Canada. 
in which he stated that despite the flood 
of 


could 


exploitation given, our air plans “we 


not possibly make -good by next 


summer and that .the brunt of the air 
fighting would again fall on our English 
Bishop did not make this 


allies. Major 


utterance in captious criticism. He knows 
—-and every. man who has seen’ much of 
this war knows—that press-agenting a@ war 
activity is the worst. possible ‘policy. He 
probably come in for bitter criti- 
ton his. frankness, ut. i 


will 
cism 


serving her guns. 


| McRoberts, Guy B 


Our Whole preparedness situation seems 
to get down to a simple question of bn- 
reaucrat or-plutoecrat. -If we are to mate 
good on our prophecies and keep our. ‘on: 
stanthy growing army equipped we must 
commercialize ‘the War Department. This 
means that the Basi ngss brains of the coun- 
. We 
have merely ceed: ‘the surface of the 


try must be com 


great field of efficiency that lies ready to 
be harvested. Hngland has recruited her 
captains . of eapital and industry for the 
great Business ef War. “She has made 

the Ministry of Munitions an efficient annex. | 
of. her army and navy. Llow was it done? 


Simply by. taking toll of her productive 
genius and marshaling it into a Congress 
of Output. 


ammunition heads the, list. 


This is a-war of output, and 


Secretary Gaker says that Awe do not 
need a Ministry of Munitions in the United 
States. 
the failure te put the provision of the 
very lifeblocd .of war 


a separates 


No mistake could be costlier than 


into anything but 


business organization, con- 
ducted by business men from top to bot- 
tom. It was only when Wnegtand divorced 
shell supply from the bureaucratic, hide- 
bound and tradition-steeped Ordnance De- 
partment that she made any progress in 
Study the British muni 
tions. organization and you find that every 
one of its many departments is not only 
headed by a practical man but every one 
of his lieutenants was raised in the same 
school of experience. To put regular sol- 
diers under a civilian means that his efforts 
We 
have made a good start in our Ordnance 


Department by the acauisition of Samuel 


are complicated and handicapped. 


1, Tripp and a few othets, 
put we need a great many more of similar 
type and training. 

England faced the same unreadiness that 
She 
was slow in adapting herself to the policy 


confronted us when we went to war. 


of. an out-and-out business war administra- 
- Asquith, has the 
bureaucrat, said that» too many business 
men would spoil the Government. It was 
the old British 
phrase, it was not done. As a result, the 


tion. who soul of a 


unprofessional; to use 
nation reaped the whirlwind of reverse 
It 
was only when she assigned dynamic lead 
ers of the of Geddes, Stanley, 


Rhondda and all the rest of the extraor- 


abroad _ and bitter criticism at home. 
caliber 


dinary men who are business- managing the 
empire ‘today to war work that the Busi- 
ness of War boomed just as if the conduct | 
‘of the great conflict had been a colossal 
piece of merchandising (as it is) and trained 
salesmen had been put on the job. 

The United ‘States must realize in her | 
war ordeal that the business man is her | 
chief asset and should be capitalized to 
the very last degree. For years the cay i- 
talist had ‘been [ 


as a leper, He was regarded as a frst 


‘specters of persons or politics, 


6 campaign funds and there his useful- 


ness -ended. Success in commerce was a 
handicap to ‘national administration. - We 
did not seem to understand that the same 
genius. for organization that could build ‘up 
a militant industry could likewise rehabili- 
tate an invalid branch of the Government. 


The politician could not see that the vision 


that created an empire of finance should | 


also behold a whole new world commercial | 


supremacy for the nation. If J. P. Mérgan 
the elder had gone into statesmanship he 
might have been another Disraeli or Bis- 
marck; in arms a second Von Moltke. Sir 
Eric Geddes has proved ‘in England that 
“running the war is just ike running a 
business, 


Before the war when our business men 
did have half a chance to prove their effi- 
ciency in the Government they were almost 
invariably blocked at every turn by red 
tape and by politics. Quite naturally they 
became discouraged and quit. 

Happily war needs, which are no re- 
have done 
more to give the American business man 
recognition than years of argument. Ne- 
cessity has smashed precedent. 


one the bureaucrats are being shoved from 


* their pigeonholes and their placés taken 


by live, alert, broad-visioned and experi- 


enced men of commercial affairs. 
vation of our cause’ rests with these bat- 
talions of practical <vorkers, who must in- 
evitably control every war activity save 
only that of actual battle strategy. * 


-Bureaucracy’s days are numbered, 


a a 


The fundamental rules of suc-' 
cess have a universal application. 


One by | 


he sal- , 


Executive Gives Out Statement Sayin 


g 


_ He Has Not Been Consulted on the | 
_ Proposed 


New War Legislation 


SENATOR ALSO ISSUES EXPLANATION 
OF WORDS IN NEW YORK SPEECH 


ab 


_ ciation By Stone, Who Calls Him 
_ “Agent of the Kaiser’’—Lodge and 
_ Penrose Make Biting Replies—Pen- 

rose Ridicules Col. House—Roosevelt 


Due Here Today—Senate Adjourns 
Ontil’ Thursday—Bill Introduced. 


_ President Wilson threw down the gage of battle last night to 
his critics in Congress, and went directly to the people with a 
statement defending Secretary Baker and the conduct of the war. 
At the close of a day of bitter debate in the Senate on the question 
vf politics in the war, a statement from the White House challeng- 
ed the accuracy of the charge of Senator Chamberlain, who said 
In New York, on Saturday, that the military establishment of 
America had fallen down. 
_ Making it clear to the country that he is unalterably opposed | 
‘to the creation of the ‘‘war cabinet” proposed by the Senate mili- 
tary affairs committee, the President declared that he had not been 
consulted about it. 

The President’s emphatic rejection of the proposal last. night, 
coupled as it was with implied reflection upen the entire military 
affairs committee, came as a shock to senators, and although.a 


{ 


the. President a measure personally obnoxious to him. 
- Despite the opposition of President. Wilson and his atttacks on 
Senator Chamberlain’s New York speech, the Senator yesterday 
introduced his bill creating the so-called war cabinet. — | 
_ «in atmosphere of revolt pervaded the Senate at the conclusion | 
of a leng day of debate, in which Senator Stone accused Repub-| 
licans of playing politics in time of war. Before the President’s 
| statement had been issued the Senate had adjourned, not to meet 
again until Thursday, by which time the confused and varying 
opinions as to the probable result of yesterday’s momentous de- 
velopments with respect to the prosecution of the war will have; 
had time to crystallize into something definite. 

The arrival of Theodore Roosevelt in Washington this morning 


MOOLS TULLNA | 


DEB: 


MOVES BY. PRESIDENT 
_ TO CHECK THE SENATE 


BY ALBERT W. FOX. 

President Wilson’s defense of Secre- 
tary Baker and the present War De- 
partment organization means that the 
President is determined, if possible, to 
prevent Congress from interfering with 
his management of the nation’s war 
program. 

As commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces of the country, the President 
feels that he must have a free hand 


| 
| 
| 
} 
i 


| 
| 
| 


and, furthermore, that the country ex- 


peets him to exercise it. 


The increasing criticism of Mr. Baker 


and the legislative action in favor of) 
the war-cabinet-measure and the Cham-! 


berlain munitions director bill appar- | 


ently convinced the President early 


yesterday that the time had come for | 


him to strike back at the plans aimed 
at forcing a change which might weak- 
en his grip on the situation. 


Confers With Senator Martin. 


Practically the entire day at the 
White House was devoted to active op- 
position against the prospective legis- 
lative changes in war management 

At half past eleven the President sent 
for Majority Leader Martin of the Sen- 
ate and told him that the proposals for 
a war cabinet and a director of muni- 
tions must be downed, 

_Information had reached the White 
House that the director of munitions 
bill would almost certainly pass even 
in the face of passive opposition by the 


President. 
fate would at least be in doubt. The 
President forthwith translated passive 
into active opposition. 

The war cabinet measure in the 
meantime impressed the President and 
his advisers as entirely impractical. 


Gives Views to Kent and Kahn. 


9 


Shortly after 2 o’clock it was known 
in White House circles that Chairman 


Dent, of the House military affairs 


But if actively opposed, its} 


committee, had announced his opposi-: 


| tion to the bill. 


At half-past three Mr. Dent and Rep- 


| resentative Julius Kahn, of California, 


ranking Republican on the committee, 
came to the White House in response 


to the President’s invitation and were 
told in plain language of the Presi- 
dent’s opposition to the whole line or 
attack against his present war organ- 
ization. 


As spokesman for the administration,’ 


one cabinet member explained in some 
detail how the war cabinet plan would 
in his belief prove unworkable, 


Must Consult the Allies. 


Nothing of importance in the war can 
now be done without the approval of 
the allies, he said, and arrangements 
had already been perfected whereby the 
closest sort of cooperation was main- 
tained between the governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
&e. 
Lines for the continuance of this co- 
operative work had been carefully ‘laid 
out as a result of the recent inter-allied 
conference, and any change now might 
disrupt these plans and lose valuable 
time. 

It was admitted that if three men 
could be found for the proposed war 
cabinet who would be “supermen” and 
could at once grasp the situation bet- 
ter than Mr. Baker and Mr. Daniels and 
the President himself, the plan would 
be advantageous, : epee 


\ 


| 
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But it was insisted that this was ob- 
viously impossible. Any civilian would 
have to depend upon the experts of the 
army or nayy for advice, and therefore 
would simply prove extra war and navy | 
heads who would duplicate work which | 
the President feels is being done to his. 
entire satisfaction. 

All this is the administration view 
and is admittedly based on the Presi- 
dent’s conviction that no radical change 
is necessary, 

The President's defense of Secretary 
Baker and the War Department came in 
a statement made public at 6 o'clock 
in‘reply to a speech made at the Secur- 
ity League luneheon in New York on 
Saturday by Senator Chamberlain, 

The statement was punctuated with | 
sharp language plainly reflecting. the 
President’s indignation. 

The President’s defense of Secretary 
Baker is so unqualified that it must be 
taken to mean exactly what it says, 
namely, that the President regards Mr, 
Baker as one of the ablest public offi- 
cials he has ever known. ~ 


Expect Vindication of Baker. 


Friends of Mr, Baker will be pleased 
at this vindication, for they have re- 
peatedly expressed a hope that some- 
thing would be done to check the trend 
of public criticism. 

The President adds that the country 
soon will learn whether he (Secretary 
Baker) or his critics understand the 
business at hand. ; 

This is taken to mean that Mr, Baker 
is going to take his coat off, so to 
speak, and devote his efforts to cor- 
recting past mistakes which have 
caused the country to misjudge him 
jand to proving himself more than ever 
worthy of the great trust which the 
President reposes in him. 

There is an unmistakable indication 
in the President's statement that he re- 
gards the investigations by Congress 
as sheer waste of time. 


Delay Caused by Inquiries. 


This phase of the administration's 
‘attitude may, of course, be resented, 
and it was intimated last night that 
the President did not quite mean it to 
be taken in this way. B 

But the President is understood to 
feel that the prolonged investigations 
have taken important officials from 
their work, and thereby tended to cre- 
ate the very delays which it is sought 
to minimize. 

As soon as Senator Chamberlain heard 
of the President’s statement he made 
one in reply saying he had spoken ex- 
temporaneously at New York, and that 
his criticisms were directed only at the 
military establishment and not at other 
departments. 

The President's severé arraignment 
of Senator Chamberlain marks the first 
open break in the relations between the 
two men.’ Heretofore the Oregon sen- 
ator has been regarded as a supporter 
of the administration. 


Senator Chamberlain’s Words, 


He handled the administration’s mil- 
itary legislation in the last Congress, 
including the selective draft act. 

The quoted extract from Senator 
Chamberlain’s speech which caused the 
administration's particular resentment 
was the following: : 

“It (the military policy of the United 
States) has almost stopped functioning, 
my friends. Why? Because of ineffi- 
ciency in every bureau and every de- 
partment of the government of the 
United States.” 


Is Not Supporting Stone. 


In the midst of the activities over 
proposed legislative war measures, news 
reached the White House of. Senator 
Stone’s political effusion. It was not 
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~{ Would Simply Duplicate Work. | 
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Executive Gives Out Statement Saying 
i He Has Not Been Consulted on the 
Proposed New War Legislation 


SENATOR ALSO ISSUES EXPLANATION 
_ OF WORDS IN NEW YORK SPEECH 


| Roosevelt the Target of Bitter Denun- 
ciation By Stone, Who Calls Him 
_. “Agent of the Kaiser’’—Lodge and 
_ Penrose Make Biting Replies—Pen- 
rose Ridicules Col. House—Roosevelt 


Due Here Today—Senate Adjourns 
Until Thursday—Bill Introduced. 


"President Wilson threw down the gage of battle last night to 
lis critics in Congress, and went directly to the people with a 


|| ‘statement defending Secretary Baker and the conduct of the war. 
| At the close of a day of bitter debate in the Senate on the question 
| ‘ft polities in the war, a statement from the White House challeng- 
ed the accuracy of the charge of Senator Chamberlain, who said 
P In New York, on Saturday, that the military establishment of 
America had fallen down. 
a ‘Making it clear to the country that he is unalterably opposed 
| A the creation of the “war cabinet” proposed by the Senate mili-. 
te ry affairs committee, the President declared that he had not been | 
, a consulted about it. 
Ne The President’s emphatic rejection of the proposal last night, | 
'* coupled as it was with implied reflection upon the entire military 
os committee, came as a shock fp sengtors, and although . a 


helieved that-it ‘could be passed over ‘the President’s veto. It is 
not-lilely therefore that any attempt. will be made to-force upon) 


he. President a measure pers sonally obnoxious se ham 


ane CHaniberiait: s New York sneer the Senator aie 


introduced his bill creating the so-called war cabinet. — 

_ An atmosphere of revolt pervaded the Senate at the conclusion 
of a long day of debate, in which Senator Stone accused Repub- 
licans of playing politics in time of war. Before the President’s 
‘statement had been issued the Senate had adjourned, not to meet 
again until Thursday, by which time the confused and varying 
' opinions as to the probable result of yesterday’s momentous de- 
| velopments with respect to the prosecution of the war will have; 
had time to crystallize into something definite. ‘ 


tary Baker 


‘detail how the war cabinet plan would 
in his belief prove unworkable, 


pee arrival of Theodore Roosevelt in Washington this morning 
s usual, in the spotlight. Vittually accused of dis- 
able cond et; and of being “the most potent agent 


ve. lt-boxe-the-brunt ¢ of Sena- 


Roosevelt will appear, ‘while 


| MOVES BY. PRESIDENT 
TO CHECK THE SENATE 


BY ALBERT W. FOX. 
President Wilson’s defense of Secre- 
and the present War De- 
partment organization means that the | 
President is determined, if possible, to! 
prevent Congress from interfering with | 
his management of the nation’s war} 
program. 

As comniander-in-chief of the armed 
forces of the country, the President 
feels that he must have a free hand 
and, furthermore, that the country ex- | 
pects him to exercise it. ) 

The increasing criticism of Mr. Biter 


and the legislative action in favor of! 
the war-cabinet measure and the Cham- 
berlain munitions director bill appar- | 
ently convinced the President early | 
yesterday that the time had come for | 
him to strike back at the plans aimed | 
at forcing a change which might weak- 
en his grip on the situation. 


Confers With Senator Martin. 


Practically the entire day at the 
White House was devoted to active op- 
position against the prospective legis- 
lative changes in war management | 

At half past eleven the President sent 
for Majority Leader Martin of the Sen- 
ate and told him that the proposals for 
a war cabinet and a director of muni- 
tions must be downed. 

_Information had reached the White 
House that the director of munitions 
bill would almost certainly pass even j 
in the face of passive opposition by the 


President. But if actively opposed, its 
fate would at least be in doubt. The 
President forthwith translated passive 
into active opposition. 

' The war cabinet measure in the 
meantime impressed the President and 
his advisers as entirely impractical. 


Gives Views to Kent and Kahn. 


Shortly after 2 o’clock it was known 
in White House circles that Chairman 
Dent, of the House military affairs 
committee, had announced his opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

At half-past three Mr. Dent and Rep- |, 
resentative Julius Kahn, of California, 
ranking Republican on the committee, 
came to the White House in _response 


to the President’s invitation and were | 
told in plain language of the Presi- 
dent’s opposition to the whole line or 
attack against his present war organ- 
ization. 

As spokesman for the administration, 
one cabinet member explained in some | 


Must Consult the Allies. 


Nothing of importance in the war can | 
now be done without the approval of | 
the allies, he said, and arrangements 
had already been perfected whereby the 
closest sort of cooperation was main- 
tained between the governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
&e. 

Lines for the continuance of this! co- 
operative work had been carefully laid 
out as a result of the recent inter-allied 
conference, and any change now might 
disrupt these plans and lose valuable 
time. 

It was admitted that if three men 
could be found for the proposed war 
cabinet who would be “supermen” and 
could at once grasp the situation bet- 
ter than Mr. Baker and Mr. Daniels and 


be advantageous, 


| support of the administration. 
the President himself, the Blan Spas } 


viously impossible. Any civilian would 
have to depend upon the experts of the 
army or nayy for advice, and therefore 


would simply prove extra war and navy | 


heads who would duplicate work which 


| 


the President feels is being done to his’ 


entire satisfaction. 

All this is the administration view 
and is admittedly based on the Presi- 
dent’s conviction that no radical change 
is necessary, 

The President's defense of Secretary 
Baker and the War Department came in 
a statement made public at 6 o'clock 
in'reply to a speech made at the Secur- 
ity League luneheon in New York on 
Saturday by Senator Chamberlain. 


The statement was punctuated with| 


sharp language plainly reflecting. the 
President’s indignation. 

The President’s defense of Secretary 
Baker is so unqualified that it must be 
taken to mean exactly what it says, 
namely, that the President regards Mr, 
Baker as one of the ablest public offi- 
cials he has ever known. 


Expect Vindication of Baker. 


Friends of Mr, Baker will be pleased 
at this vindication, for they have re- 
peatedly expressed a hope that some- 
thing would be done to check the trend 
of public criticism, 

The President adds that the country 
soon will learn whether he (Secretary 
Baker) or his critics understand the 
business at hand, 

This is taken to mean that Mr, Baker 
is going to take his coat off, so to 
speak, and devote his efforts to cor- 
recting past mistakes which have 
caused the country to misjudge him 
jand to proving himself more than ever 
worthy of the great trust which the 
President reposes in him. 

There is an unmistakable indication 
in the President's statement that he re- 
gards the investigations by Congress 
as sheer waste of time. 


Delay Caused by Inquiries. 


This phase of the administration's 
attitude may, of course, be resented, 
and it was intimated last night that 
the President did not quite mean it to 
be taken in this way. 

But the President is understood to 
feel that the prolonged investigations 
have taken important officials from 
their work, and thereby tended to cre- 
ate the very delays which it is sought 
to minimize, 

As soon as Senator Chamberlain heard 
of the President’s statement he made 
one in reply saying he had spoken ex- 
temporaneously at New York, and that 
his criticisms were directed only at the 
military establishment and not at other 
departments, 

The President’s severe arraignment 
of Senator Chamberlain marks the first 
open break in the relations between the 
two men. Heretofore the Oregon sen- 
ator has been regarded as a supporter 
of the administration. 


“| Would Simply Duplicate Work. 
But it was insisted that this was ob- 


Senator Chamberlain's Words. 


He handled the administration’s mil- 
itary legislation in the last Congress, 
including the selective draft act. 

The quoted extract from Senator 
Chamberlain’s speech which caused the 
administration’s particular resentment 
was the following: 

“Tt (the military policy of the United 


States) has almost stopped functioning, 
my friends. Why? Because of ineffi- 
ciency in every bureau and every de- 
partment of the government of the 
United States.” 


Is Not Supporting Stone. 


In the midst of the activities over 
proposed legislative war measures, news 
reached the White House of. Senator 
Stone’s political effusion. It was not 
taken seriously and in no way has the 

The Missouri senator has been vf 
the reservation” at the Hou: 

nd Lis 2 


a 
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The White PHouse last night issued the Hae * he ; 
to charges made by Senator SRST LORS, in an 1 ‘ 
on Saturday: 
' When the President's attention was called to ine speech ‘hapa a 
. Senator Chamberlain at a luncheon Ym New York on Saturday; he im- 
mediately inquired of*Senator Chamberlain whether he had been correctly 


reported, and upon ascertaining fromthe senator that he had..Been, the - 


President felt it his duty to make the following statement: 

“Senator CNambdertain’s statement as to the present inaction and ‘in: 
effectiveness of the government is an astonishing and absolutely unjusti- 
fiable distortion of the truth. 


“4s a matter of fact, the War Department has performed — a task ¢ of 


unparalleled magnitude and difficulty with extraordinary promptness. and 
efficiency. 

“There have deen delays and. intonolancnes and partial miscarriages 
of plan, all of which have been drawn into the foreground and exaggerated 

- by the investigations which have been in progress ‘since the Congress as- 
sembled—investigations which drew indispensable officials of the depart- 
ment constantly away from their work and officers from their commands 
and contributed a great deal to such delay and confusion as had inevitably 
arisen. 

“But by compar: ison with what has been accomplished these things, much 
as they were to be regr etted, were insignificant, and no mistake has been 
made which has been repeated. : ; 

“Nothing helpful or likely to speed or facilitate the war tasks of the 


government has come ‘out of such criticism and investigation. \ 


“ understand that reorganizations by legislation are to be proposed. 

I have not been consulted about them and have learned of them only 
at second hand—but their proposal came after effective measures of 
reorganization had been thoughtfully and maturely perfected, and in-, 
asmuch as these measures have been the result of experience, they are 

. much more likely than any other to be effective, if the Congress will but 


remove the few statutory obstacles of rigid cseleribi tpi organization — 


which stands in their way. 
“The legislative proposals I have heard of would involve long ad- 
ditional delays and turn our experience into mere lost motion, My «as- 


sociation and. constant conference with the Secretary of War have taught > 


“me te regard him as one of the ablest public officials I have ever known. 
The country will soon learn whether he or his critics bl ald stand the 
business in hand. Loa 
“70 add, as Senator Chamberlain did, that there is paiieton tags im every 
department and bureau of the government is to show such ignorance of 
actual conditions as to make it impossible to attach any importance to 
his statement. I am bound to infer that that statement sprang out. of 
opposition. to the: administration’s whole policy rather than out of aie 
BE ea intention to reforn its practice.” ‘ i 
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‘Chamberlain, Answering Rebuke, Says He Meant 
Military Establishment Only. 


Senator Chamberlain made the following reply to the statement of Presi- 
dent Wilson: ; 

“In my New York speech I had not prepared the address and spoke 
20 minutes extemporaneously, without notes. I pointed owt that from 
Bunker Hill to the present time we had had no military organization 
or policy. The press report of my address was correct. 

“But my argument was directed to the military establishment and not 
io other departments of the government, although it was broad enough 
to be subject to that interpretation. But those hearing it knew TI referred 
merely to the military establishment- and that the Senate military com- 
mittee had undertaken through the bills for a war cabinet and a director 
of munitions to.work out changes in the establishment. 

“T explained that these bills were not Jedanentstr ation measures. I did 

not misrepresent them. 
“Secretary Baker's efforts to better-his organization have my utmost 
approval. He has made much improvement. But the inherent weakness 
of his reorganization is that nobody between the army ‘and the President 
has legal authority. 

“There is the Council of National Defense, the war industries board, 
and the clearance committee—all purely voluntary organizations—between 

| the President and the army. The war cabinet and director of munitions 
would be created by law with definite legal powers and duties, respec- 
tively, to map out and direct war policies and to have charge of war sup- 
M alies. By this plan we would substitute a strong for the only weak link 
_im the chain of organization. 


ure regret very much that the aaminddication is not with me. But i ae 


am acting under my oath’ ene woul have the approval oF my own n conscience bed 
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-» TELL THE THE TRUTH. | 


By. THEODORE Roo Peocenect j 

Nearly a year has passed since on! 
‘February 3. by formally breaking rela- 
{tions with Germany we reluctantly ad- 
| mitted that she had gone to war with 


lus. During that year it has been inces- 


‘santly insisted that it was unpatriotic 
under any consideration to tell an un- 
; Pleasant truth or to point out a govern-| 
mental shortcoming. The result has not 

been happy. 
The famous war correspondent, Mr. 

, Caspar Whitney, has returned from the 

front so that he might avoid our fatuous 

and sinister censorship, and tell our peo- 
ple the truth about our army in France. 
| He shows that this army, which, Secre- 
| tary Baker had just assured our people, | 
| was admirably equipped, in reality had 
|no cannon or machine guns except those 
lit had borrowed from the hard-pressed 
French, that there was a lamentable 
| shortage of shoes, that the motor cars 
'Were poor, that we had no airplanes. 
/Hrom another source it appeared that 
many thousand coffins had been sent 
; over. Our troops had no shoes, but they 
had plenty of coffins, Their ammuni- 
| tion was defective, and they had neither 
,cannon nor auto-riflés, but ‘they had 
plenty of coffins. NS 

At the same time the death of gallant 
| Major Gardner. from pneumonia called 
sharp attention to the evil health condi- 
_tions in most of our home training 
camps, and the Senate investigating 
committee showed a really appalling | 
slackness and inefficiency in the man.- | 
‘agement of the War Department under | 
Mr. Baker. There is no particular rea: 
son to blame Mr. Baker; he did not ap- | 
point himself; he did not seek the of- | 
fice. Logwood cannon and wooden auto. 
rifles are mostly incidental features of 
the inevitable outcome. 

All this was done in the face of re- 
{peated and explicit warnings from the 
best authority. Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood 
told the military committee of the Sen- 

foo and of House in detail about our 
| Shortcomings two years ago and again 
‘one year ago. The administration not 
only refused to remedy these shortcom- 
ings, but has spitefully punished Gen-: 
eral Wood ever since, 

Criticism should be both truthful and 
-Gonstructive.. I have told nut the whole 
‘truth, but the minimum truth absolite- 
by. nécessary in order that we may, be- 
fore it is too late, speed up the war, and 
-ip. order that we may insist on the 
| Passage of the Chamberlain Bill, so that 
/never again may we be caught utterly 
End shamefully unprepared. Let us in- 
sist that the truth be told. The truth 
Lonly harms weaklings. The American 

‘people wish the truth, and can stand 
‘the truth. 


fic ACopyrtioht, : 1918, The Kansas City Star.) 


r trained so “quickly,” ines he added 
ae ' “no such provision has ever been 
‘made for the comfort, healt h and gen- 
well- being of an army.” The cross- 
nation to which Mr. Baker was 
afterward ‘subjected brought out noth- 
ing which -refuted cither of those as- 
rtions. What he said, therefore, must 
: literally true. 

' Tt is by this sovereign fact that fair: 
nds will judge the performance of 
War Department under the direc- 

on of Mr, Baker. And by that test the 
lgment must be, not only that it is 
nocent of the blundering and ineffi- 
ency charged to it, but that it has 
arned the Nation’s applause for hav- 
‘shown an energy and intelligence 

of action unsurpassed by any record or 
example of achievement that is avail- 
ab € as a criterion of excellence. Tak- 
g a microscope, one can find many | 
aws in the performance. But not 
yen when the eye of partisanship: 
pines it pe a komige econ: Ges, 


“g fact is ie Coniparad with the 


isk whch confronted Mr. Baker when 
Congress declared war, the seven labors 
‘of Hercules were but an afternoon’s 
chore, He was called on to create, 
discipline and train an army of a mil- 
lion and a half men with both the 
f suman ‘and the material constituents of 
an army to be found. He has done 
that within eight months. Tt could 
have been done within less time if we 
id been in anything like a state of 
preparedness, it was the fault of the 
country at large mostly, since the 
ountry persistently withheld its assent 
ae the proposals which far-secing 
‘men had made. And in any apportion- 
‘ment of the fault, the share of Con- 
gress itself is incomparably greater 
than could be allotted to Mr. Baker. 
All the possible faults of Mr. Baker 
‘shrink into trivialness compared with ° 
that of Congress in enacting the Hay 
Bill in preference to that advocated by 
Mr, Baker’s predecessor, Mr. Garrison, 
‘The President himself is not altogether | 
unscathed by this criticism. 
Considered - Jnerely as a money- 
spending: task> under the. restraint of 
having to safeguard the Government 
from possible extortion, the job has | 
been a monumental one. A reading of 
‘the items of appropriation will impress 
this fact on the mind. The appropria- 
tion bill, which was Mr, Baker’s chart 
of directions, carries single items, not 
merely of millions, tens of millions and | 
hundreds of millions, but of Seanad 


Id be prov ie et had 46. be 
found, and the search for cloth led to a 
search for wool, This particular tasic 
began on the ranges and pastures, as 
that ‘of providing shelter for the draft- 
ed soldiers began with the uncut trees 
of the forests. Viewed in this way, 
what we behold looks more like the 
work of magicians than of blunderers, 
and the biggest of all the failures ¢on- 
tracts to the magnitude of a speck. 


Most has been made out of the short-_ 


age of rifles and machine guns and the 
lack. of-artillery.— One general obser- 
vation is to be made of these particular 
criticisms. It is that none of these 
lacks and shortages has retarded the | 
sending of soldiers to France. Our 
force there would not be Breater than 
it is, even if these things had been 
ready in superabundance. The limita- 
tion on the sending of troops to France 
has been the inadequacy of steamships. 
Complete equipment has been ready as 
fast as there has been transportation, 
so that, by the test of their conse- 
, quences, these delays are wor thy of the 
consideration only of those who have 
set out on a fauli-finding expedition, 
The fact seems to be that Mr. Baker 
and his coadjutors acted with most 
shrewdness in respect to particularly 
these very matters. They were as- 
_| sured that France was prepared, with- 
out damage to itself, to provide our 
forces with all the artillery they would 
need this year, and Mr. Baker very 
wisely decided to allow our Own pro- 
duction of artillery to proceed leisurely 
as a means of providing energies fo: 
more urgent tasks, Foresecing, too, 
that some delay in the production of 
titles and machine guns could be toler- 
ated without being the cause of delay- 
ing the sending of troops, he permitted 
that delay, urged by the advice of ex- 
perts that it would result in the pro- 
duction of rifles and machine guns 
much superior to any that could be™ 
hoped for if instant production was 
demanded: That this immense advan- 
tage has been gained at the cost of a 
delay that was’ innocuous has becu 
declared by all the experts. They have 
asserted that the modification of the 
Enfield. rifle, which was the occasion 
vet. athe delay in the outturn of them, 
1as made | it the most effective weapon 
of this _kind-new. -in_use,_greater_ in 
carrying power than any of the rifles 
used by our allies, and, what is more 
important, greater than that of the 
‘tifles for which our troops will be the 
targets, Certainly such an achievement 
is not censurable, and especially so. 
since it has cost. us nothing in time. 
|The delay i in the production of machine 
guns was caused by the preference 


given: ta the new Srraiga gua ovex 


say ay 


The appropriation for the Quartermass” 


seneral’s ppcpartmcnss for oxe le, 


Bie Lewis weapon. BiG = he experts 
oi the Ordnance *Bureau know what 
they are talking about, to say nothing 
of the experts in the factories, the 
Browning gun is greatly superior to 
the Lewis gun; and since, again, the 
choice of it has not delayed or retarded 
the sending of troops to France by a 
single day, the decision made must be 
thought by fair minds to deserve praise 
rather than condemnation, 

Mr. Baker’s statement is left unde- 
stroyed and unshaken. “No army of 
similar size in the history of the world 
has ever been raised, equipped or 
trained so quickly. No such provision 
|has ever been made for the comfort, 
‘health and general well-being of an 
army.’ That assertion was not dis- 
proved. The only thing which the sen- 
atorial critics succeeded in showing 
was that the War Department had not 
achieved perfection, and only. those who 
are blind to the magnitude and diffi- 
culty of the. job will think that the 
imperfection is great enough to justify 
the furore which the politicians have 
made, 
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Secretary Baker’s Disgraceful Es 

Secretary Baker’s statement on} 
Thursday, to the Senate Committee on || 
Military Affairs, while attempting to } 
explain the delay in properly equipping |} 
the army, that ‘war wasn’t on us, be- 
cause it was not at our doors; it was 
3000 miles away,’’ throws a star-shell 
fllumination on the thinking processes 
of Mr. Baker., It tells the whole story 
of inefficiency, delay and neSlernee 
that have characterized his acts and | 
‘those of many of the-officials in the 
,; War Department since the day war 
|; was declared. The Secretary could 
not have damned himself more com- 
pletely had hé acknowledged his utter 
unfitness for the portfolio he holds, or 
;assumed entire responsibility for every 
|bit of incompetency, wasted time and 
“opportunity lost by his department. 
‘His statement attitude 
jagainst a vigorous) prosecution of the 


shows an 


|war, and proves conclusively why, 
| after nine months, the soldiers in the, 
| United States army are without a 
| proper supply of rifles, machine guns, 
light and heavy artillery and even 
Reta 

Secretary Baker's attempt to white- 
| wash the War Department and him- 
| self was a failure and his smiling at- 
' titude and unruffled exterior, while an- 
swering some of the more serious ques- 
tions of the committee, prove his utter 
| inability to appreciate the fact that 
the United States is at war. 
demned himself and proved his unfit- 


He con- 


ness for any official position, connected 
with the prosecution of the war, when 
he intimated that the United States 
had plenty of time to experiment with 
arms and ordnance because the war 
was ‘3000 miles awase”s 

Secretary Baker the 
| delay, all the bickering, all the nine 
Months of wasted time by the War 
Pepe rtrient for that reason. But it ig 
not an excuse that will be-.aceepted 
by the people of the country who know 


that a vigorous prosecution of the 


explained atl 


war is the only way to win. It is not 
an excuse for the fact that our army 
in France, to-day, is armed with field 
guns loaned by the French, and by 
heavy ordnance loaned by the British. 
It is not an excuse for the fact that 
\ the majority of the men in our train- 
lingseamps are without machine guns 
jand have no prospects of receiving 
any for eight months or more. peti bee 


? 


* 


. _ i 
ee aa statement does not excuse nor 


explain why the first 155 mm guns for 
gene United States army and the first 
}9.2 shells were not ordered until No- 
| vember, 1917, nor does it explain why 
months 5000 machine guns were! 


2 
| for 
stored in the arsenal at Springfield apd 
other places while the machine gun 
companies in the different cantonments 
were in great need of them. 

Secretary Baker, when he makes the 
was not at our 
uses the plea of every pacifist 


excuse that “war 


|| doors, 
in the country. It is one of. their 
| stock phrases. 
“ment 
means at the command of the Govern- 
ment for a vigorous prosecution of the 
war. It is the argument and the con- 
demnation of a man who instead of 
being at the head of the War Depart- 
ment should be at once removed from 
any possibility of bringing us closer to 
disaster and defeat. 
‘| The American people, at war with 
Germany, will not tolerate deliberate 
misrepresentation of our military situa- 


| {tion from their Secretary of War. 


| 


{ 


It is their staple argu-| 
against the seizing of every) 


privilege | are 
the Paves 


‘Hasn't he | ee that. ‘every en-| ploymen ee women, ¢ a 
listed man shall have equal oppor- berorites addy i a 
tunity for promotion in the army, to When women are ee 


the highest | rank a AWEISR he may fed work | 


‘prove fitted, w 


lected - dgividhalaswiio wave had ‘the 
benefits of. West Point? vg vane eal 
Hasn't he inbisted upon the ob-| — In the case of ch 
servance of the eigh nhoui day on says, Ae ers ab 
tas must be stric 
an work for the army— according, to} both: hovered ak 
aw—and, ‘worse yet, hasn’t he de- years of age shoul 
manded that, in the fixing of Waeee restrictions ‘on th 
on this work, | 
the “ecommunity- —the “union née 
shall be the basis? = 
And now comes the. Bureau 
Ordnance and Quartermaster art- 
ment of the Army, in § eneral order: 
issued by those department: er 
direction of the Secretary of W: by 
suggesting to arsenal commanders 
and contractors executin ; 
these departments, that “fair wage 
scales, reasonable hours and good} 
working conditions” bony be re-| 


vent danger fro re, 
| ‘other hazards trom to 


of tight 
sanitation, th 


ae should 


eras pea une 


aceic 
rovide 
ventilation, sufficient | 


Ame a iy 4 
to the fact 
in the haste to deliver ‘needed. w 
ma ater ‘tals pe IR aes 


people of this ages hays: sol 
to protect labor should be unw 
jy and unnecessarily broken down.” | 
“Industrial history proves” ‘that 
reasonable) hours, fair. working { i 
ditions and @ proper wage scale are i 
essential to high production,” ist NE 
the statement § “During the war e 
ery. attempt should be ‘mé ade to con- 
serve in every way possible a of 
our achievements in the way 0 — 
rtment wishes to be as- 


eS hetterment., ane) 
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SeeFetary Baker’s Disgraceful Exhibition | 


Secretary Baker’s statement 


Thursday, to the Senate Committee on| 


Military Affairs, while attempting to 
explain the delay in properly equipping 
that “war wasn’t on us, be- 


it was 


the army, 
cause it was not at our doors; 
3000 miles away,’ throws a star-shell 
illumination on the thinking processes 
of Mr. Baker., It tells the whole story 
| of inefficiency, negligence 


delay and 


lthat have characterized his acts and! 
ial 


| : : 
'those of many of the-officials in 
| War Department since the day war 
declared. The Secretary 


not have damned himself more com- 


iwas could 


pletely had he acknowledged his utter 
unfitness for the portfolio he holds, or| 


assumed entire responsibility for every 
wasted time and 


bit of incompetency, 


‘opportunity lost by his department. 
| Elis 


against a vigorous) prosecution of the 
| 


statement shows an _ attitude 


|War, and proves conclusively why, 


l after the soldiers in the, 


| United 


nine months, 


- } 
States army are without a 


on | 


Baker’s statement does not excuse nor 
explain why the first 155 mm guns for | 
the United States army and the first | 
9.2 shells were not ordered until No-| 
vember, 1917, nor does it explain w hy | 
for 5009 
stored in the arsenal at Springfield and 


months machine guns were 


other places while the machine 


companies in the different cantonments 
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were in great need of them. 
when he makes the 
at 


Secretary Baker, 


poecuge that “war was _ not our 


doors,” uses the plea of every 
It 


pacifist 


jin the country. is one of their 


| stock phrases. It is their staple argu- 


ment against the seizing of every 


means at the corhmand of the Govern- 
ment for a vigorous prosecution of the 
war. It is the argument and the con- 


demnation of a man who instead of 


being at the head of the War Depart- | 


ment should be at once removed from 
any possibility of bringing us closer to 


disaster and defeat. 


The American people, at war with 


Germany, will not tolerate deliberate 


misrepresentation of our military situa- 


—. 


OECIAL | 


(TERESTS AR 
AFTER BAKER’S SCALP 


Demand of Secretary of of War for - for Maintenance of Fair 


Wage Scales, Reasonable Hours and Good Work- 


ing Conditions, with Overthrow of West 


Point Aristocracy, Makes Enemies 


Now the beneficiaries of, special 
privilege are out after the scalp o 
the Secretary of War. 

And no wonder. 

Hasn’t he declared that every en- 
listed man shall have equal oppor- 
tunity for promotion in the army, to 
the highest rank for which he may 
prove fitted, with the specially se- 
lected individuals who have had the 
benefits of. West Point? 

Hasn’t he insisted, upon the ob- 
servance of the eight-hour day on 
all work for the army—according to 
law—and, worse yet, hasn’t he de- 
manded that, in the fixing of wages 
on this work, the established rate of 
the community—the union scale— 
shall be the basis? . 

And now comes the Bureau of 
Ordnance and Quartermaster Depart- 
ment of the Army, in general orders 
issued by those departments, under 
direction of the Secretary of War, 


may arise in a time like the pres- 


t ent.” 


Efforts should be made to restrict 
the work of women to eight hours, 
the statement continues, and em- 
ployment of women on night work 
should be prohibited ‘‘as a nécessary 
protection, morally and physically.” 

When women are employed to do 
the work heretofote performed by 
men it is suggested that the stand- 
ard of wages not be lowered, and 
that the hours be not longer than 
were those of the men replaced. 

In the case of children, the order} 
says, the federal child ‘labor law 
must be strictly observed, and that 
both boys and girls under eighteen 
years of age should have the same 
restrictions on their hours as out- 
lined for women employees. . i 

Existing legal standards to pre- 
vent danger from fire, accident or 
other hazards and to previde good 
light, ventilation, sufficient heat ané 
proper sanitation, the statement con~ 
tinues, should be observed as mini« 
mum requirements. 


ot: 


ee 7 : 
| proper supply of rifles, machine guns, | | 
[light and heavy artillery and ev | |tion from their Secretary of War. 


| suggesting to arsenal commanders 
| and contractors executing orders for 


\! these departments, that “fair wage 
Baker’s attempt to white-[ 


clothing, 
| Secretary 
| 


3: : scales, reasonable hours and good 
|wash the War Department and him- working conditions’ shall be re- 


| self was a failure and his smiling at- quired. 
Attention is called to the fact that 
in the haste to deliver needed war 
materials Care must “be exercised 
“Jest the safeguards with which the 
people of this country have sougnt 
to protect labor should be unwise- 
ly and unnecessarily broken down.” 
“Industrial history proves that} 


'titude and unruffled exterior, while an-} 


swering some of the more serious ques- 


tions of the committee, prove his utter 


| inability to appreciate the fact that 


j/the United States is at war. He con- 


|demned himself and proved his unfit- 


bl 


(9 CE. 


rH 


ness for any official position, connected 


{with the prosecution of the war, when ; P : 
1 ae np reasonable hours, fair working con- a 
{he intimated that the United States ; , 
aes le | ditions and a proper wage scale are Pi 3 
lad plen > r 7 : 
1d plenty of time to experiment w eT essential to high production,” said = ¥ te 
arms and ordnance because the war} the statement. ‘‘During the war evy- ona, % 


O 


ery attempt should be made to con- 
serve in every way possible all of 
our achievements in the way of so- 
cial betterment. 

“The department wishes to be as-) 
sured that schedules of hours ob-) 
viously excessive, or wage scales dis- 
tinetly unfair, or working conditions 
such as should not be tolerated will 


|} was “3000 miles away.” 
} 


Seeretary Baker explained 


all the 

| delay, all the bickering, all the nine 
imonths of wasted time by the War 
But it is 

be -aceepted 


Departm A for 
not an 


that reason. 

excuse that will 

by the people of the country who know 
that a 


jon y, 


vigorous prosecution of the 


pp 


Sty aia 


war is the only way to win. It is not certainly be brought to its atten- 
an excuse for the fact that our army tion.” \p 
in France, to-day, is armed with field The statement says circumstances \ 
: 1 F are not such as to render appro- ‘ 
guns loaned by the French, and by priate the issuance of definite or- 
heavy ordnance loaned by the British. ders on this subject at this time and 


that ‘‘no effort 1s made to establish, 
« or even to suggest, definite rules of 

conduct.” 

, It is recommended that standards 
of wages already established in the | 
industry and the locality should not’ 
be lowered and that’ the minimum t 
wage rates should be made in proper 
relation to the cost of living. 3 | 

The length of the day’s work, it is | 
pointed out, should not exceed ibe | 
customary hours in the particular! 
establishment or the standard al-» 
ready attained in the industry, and 
in the community. Ten hours is sug- 
gested as the maximum for an adult 
workman and eight hours per shift 
fn continuous twenty-four hour 
work. 

Manufacturers are asked to guard 
against unnecessary overtime; to 
‘give half holidays on Saturday; to 
‘allow all employees at least one day 
of rest in every seven, and to give 
them all national holidays. 

As to negotiations between em- 
ployer and employees, the depart- 
ments suggest that existing channels 
should be preserved and new ones 
opened if required, as their need is 
especially great, ‘‘in the light of crit- 
ical points of eontroversy which 


It is not an excuse for the fact that 


the majority of the men in our train- 
|ing~eamps are without machine guns 
1 

jand have no prospects of receiving 


| 
jany for eight months or more. Mr. 


Secretary of War and the new war council: Left to right: Maj. Gen. 
Weaver, Col. Pierce, Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, Maj. Gen. Crozier, 
Charles Day (representing the shipping board), Secretary Baker, Maj. Gen. 
Crowder, Col. U: D. Grant, jr. (secretary of council). Gen.Bliss. 


{Copyright by International Film Service. 


4, 1914, 


Office 219-214 W. Maumee St., Adrian, Mich. 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS, 

President Wilson does not talk long 
or often. His friends say he is re- 
ticent; his critics say he is aloof and 
unapproachable. But there is one 
thing that friends and critics “alike 
must admit: When he does open his 
mouth he says something. : 


He opened his mouth last night, and} 


he said something. Senator Cham- 
berlain can tell you that. So can the 
other senators, for they all got every 
word of it. The House also took 
due notices The entire membership 
of the anti-Wilson club, the anti-Ba- 
ker league, the anti-Daniels clique, 
the anti-Hoover verein, and all the 
other guerilla bands, listened atten- 
tively and didn’t miss a syllable. And 
finally the plain ordinary American 
people (quite numerous, by the way) 
heard and heeded. : 

' Oh what a clamor had been raised 
by those senatorial investigators! 
When it had been echoed back by the 
anvil chorus of hostile newspapers it 
became a mighty roar. You'd -have 
thought that Baker must surely be 
ousted, that Garfield must walk the 
plank, and that the President must 
yield to congress and accept a “war 
cabinet” to run things for him. The 
whole show was well staged and care- 
fully rehearsed, and the curtain was 
just going up on the final act, the 
forcing of a super-cabinet upon the 
President. All this time the Presi- 
dent had kept still; it looked as 
though he had nothing to say, or 
didn’t dare say it. Then suddenly he 
spoke; and it broke up the show. The 
super-cabinet scheme may sputter for 
2 short time, but it will go out. 

It is interesting to take note of the 
various stages of this anti-administra- 
tion campaign, because it reveals so: 
clearly the general situation at Wash- 
ington. The Anti forces were en-| 
gaged in a general offensive against 
the administration—a grand winter 
drive. Being ited by shrewd strate- 
gists, they did not attack everywhere 
at once, but sought the weakest. spot. 
in’ the line. The White House itself 
was too strong to be assaulted. Sec- 
retary Daniels’ position was “felt 
-out” but found to be impregnable, ‘Al-| 
together Fort Baker seemed the most 
promising, because it had not been) 
occupied so long, it had many new | 
troops, and moreover there really and 
truly were one or two small cracks in 
the wall which could be seen. So Fort 
Baker was selected as the Verdun of 
the administration line, 

" The first step, of course, was a bom- 
bardment in the form of a senatorial 
investigation of the War department. 
In a very short time they had uncov- 
ered a large array of fly-specks of 
_ various sorts and sizes. These were 
duly magnified by the strong lenses 
of hostile newspapers and politicians 
and held up to the public to gaze at. 
When thus magnified each fly-speck 
looked like @ vast abyss of incom- 
petency, boundless and bottomless, 
Much testimony was taken, and every 
serap of damaging evidence was care- 
fully saved. Piecing these scraps art- 
fully together, and carefully euttine 
out and throwing away the explana- 
tions, the Anti forces managed to rig 
up quite a formidable case against 
| Seeretary Baker, ; is E 


afraid_to say so out loud. It is a 
ticklish thing to cuiffort a man who 
appears to be on the losing side, and 
it takes a good deal of’ courage to 
defend an official who is accused of 


incompetence, no matter how weak | 


the charge may be. So many conser- 
vative ones kept still. “a” 

As to the White House, there was 
silence there also. Secretary Baker 
himself said just as little as he could. 


In fact Baker was exasperating. If| 


he had only come out with a red-hot 
defense of himself it 


suited the Antis much better. But there 
he sat with that exasperating Smile, 
who holds the high 


just like a man 
card. Fe. 

But on the whole the offensive was 
working out nicely, Fort Baker had 
been given a lively bombardment, and 
the Anti army prepared its final bay- 
onet charge in the form of a super- 
cabinet scheme which would have up- 
set Fort Baker, and Fort Daniels too 


_ maybe, and would have left the White 


House all but inasked by the forces of 
congressional politics. Yesterday it 
looked as though the drive wowd 
succeed; today it looks quite other- 
wise. The grand winter offensive has 
ended and the Anti forces will dig 
themselves in and wait for the next 
chance, A : 

We now see what was puzzling to 
many—why the President stood sol- 
idly behind Secretary Baker, yet said 
nothing in his behalf. We also see 
|why the President took the auda- 
ciously radical step of openly opposing 
the super-cabinet scheme, and invit- 
ing congress to a knock-down fight on 
that issue. We may be perfectly sure 
that he would not have played such a 
game if he had not held the winning 
ecards, And ke did hold the cards. 
They were two in number. One of 
them was the fact that the work of 
the War department has actually been 
good except for certain shortcomings 
that have all been overcome. The 
other was the fact that the results of 


jmtho Senate's inquiry were being used 


for personal and partisan ends. He 
held these two cards, he knew what 
they were worth, he played them when 
he got a good ready—and he won. 
The Telegram has commended the 
*"Senate’s inquiry. We still commend 
the idea of an inquiry whose initial 
motive is honest and whose results 
are not misused, This inquiry seemed 
to start out in good faith, but before | 
it went far the motives of some of 
its most active participants fell under 
suspicion, and its final fruit—the su- 
per-cabinet bill—is a feat of wire- 
pulling rather than a stroke of state-| 
craft. Looking backward, and view-' 
ing the inquiry in the light of its final 
result, we perceive how thoroughly 
Woodrow Wilson saw through the 
scheme that. was being hatched, and 
how confidently he bided his time. . 
The plan of a super-cabinet would 
have been meat and drink to all who 
feel hateful or jealous toward the ad-) 
ministration, It would “clip the| 
wings” of the President, to use Sena- 
tor Smith’s figure of speech, by get- 
ting him finally and clearly under 
pressure of the congressional thumb. 
It would get Baker’s goat—an animal 
‘greatly sought by numerous politi- 
|cians and profiteers. It might even 
‘upset Secretary Daniels, who is too 
|strong to be upset in any other way. 


would have 


new super-cabinet plan was a whole 
lot safer and easier, because its real 
nature was so skillfully camouflaged. 
The public saw through the joint com- 
mittee stunt in'a jiffy. They saw the 
real motive behind it—the itching of 
politicians’ fingers to run the war. 
But this super-cabinet scheme was a 
vastly better piece of stage-carpentry. 
It was-propped up by a colorable 
showing of shortcomings in the War 
department. It was reinforced by a 
pretended desire to imitate England’s 
political wisdom. Finally it was 
garnished with exuberant patriotism, 
voluble eagerness to “help the Presi- 
dent”, and sighs of compassion for 
the poor man, so good and so wise 
and working so hard, but surrounded 
by such utterly worthless men. 
But the President's cutting words 
‘stripped off the disguise, and left the 
scheme in its nakedness. It is only 
the same old idea of congress usurping | 
executive powers. It refiects not so 
much the hostility of Republicans for| 
a@ Democrat as it does the avidity of 
‘politicians in both parties to get hold 
‘of the business of running the war. 
They cannot reconcile themselves to 
the role that legislators ought to play 
‘in such a matter. They want to run 
the war as an old-fashioned common 


| council runs a city. The pulling and 
|hauling, the endless debates, the in- 


vestigations, the grandstand plays, the 
opportunities for exploiting personal 
ideas—all these are dear to the poli- 
tician and fafal to the conduct of a 
war. ; Ling 
| In the Senate’s inquiry there was an 
la portant element of good faith and 
| aininterested patriotism, and the su- 
| per-cabinet scheme itself had support 
\from many individuals of the highest 
motives. But the dominating motive 
ofits most active sponsors was ~um= 
wholesome, and their plan was bound 
to fail. “ 
’ he American people are behind the 
‘President, and congress will be wise 
to take note of that great fact. They 
believe that he ought to have a free 
hand, they have confidence in his ad- 
ministration, they rely~upon_ his word. 
They take his word now when he says 
that the conduct of the war is essen- 
tially sound, and they believe that the 
pest results will be realized by leav- 
ing his hands free from political inter- 
ference. Next fall’s election will ver- 
ify this appraisal of the situation. x 


——— 
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“GAVE U.S. ITS ARMS” 


Black-Eyed Ordnance Chief Terms Nation 
_ Lucky That Allies Have Enough Ordnance 
to Equip Americans. 


BY BEN. F ALLEN. 
Plain Dealer Bureau, 
~ 88 Post Building, 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 5. 


“By sheer luck and the grace of 
God.” 

In this terse manner Maj. Gen. 
William Crozier, chief of ordnance, 
‘United States army, explains how the 
‘army, nine.months after the formal 
declaration of war; is equipped 2s well 
as it is! for participation in the mst 
critical task that has ever confronted 
‘the military establishment of any 
nation. 

Gen. Crozier does not contend the 
army is adequately equipped. He 


knows, probably better than any man 


in the country, how illy prepared it 

For long years almost alone, like 
‘prophet crying aloud in the wilder: 
he preached preparedness. 
‘Eyery since the Spanish-American 
war, now, twenty years ago, he, has 
“pegged sticceeding sessions of con- 
gress for appropriations that would 
permit a start on big gun and big 
shell manufacture for the American 
army. His’ pleadings fell upon deat 
ears. . { 3 
~ And now with the country engaged 
to the hilt in the 
Gen. Crozier says it is due solely t~ 
luck,and the favor of God that tbe 
United States army is to play a really 
important part in the conflict within 
a year from the time of the deciara- 
tion of war. 
Uses Kitchen Chairy ; 

Gen. Crozier made this statement 
while seated at his desk in the ord= 
pance bureau of the war departrient, 
a bureau that alone is now expend- 
ing more ‘money by far in a single 
year than “was expended by the en- 
‘tire government for all purposes prior 
to the declaration of war. The gen- 
‘eral was occupying @ severely plain, 
armless, hard-bottomed wooden chair. 
Tt is a chair that one would expect 
to find in the furnace ro 
puilding. It is, however, 
the man. 

Gen. Crozier uses 


1s... 
a 


“ness, 


typical of 


this exceedingly 


uncomfortable éhair simply because, — 


he does not like to 


as he explained, 
n for a moment 


loll about or relax eve 
while at the Office. , 
eould do in such a chair. It con- 
stitutes a perpetual admonition to be 
up and doing. . 
Behind the Trenches. _ - 
The visit with the chief of the ord- 
mance bureau was arranged to enable 
a more or less intimate portrayal of 
the man who for the past ten days 


greatest of ali wars. 


'in pacifist differen f 
fiercely military upward twirl of the i 


However, the visitor is 
a man who while 
his manner of talk 
is at the same time frank and génial. 
In build and appearance, aside from 
the straightness of his carriage, Gen, 
Crozier is not of the populary imag- 
ined military type. He has rather an. 
indifferent chin and neither the 
mouth nor the nose give any clew to 
the character of the man. — i 

It is from the eyes up that Gen. 
Crozier draws attention, Save, pos- 
sibly, for an iron gray mustache that 


Once in, 
confronted with 
blunt.and_ terse in 


calls for a second look because of its 


natural tendency to droop downward 
tiation from the 
Hohenzollern model. 

It is the Crozier eyes that are re- 
markable. Fiashing black they com-|! 
pel attention again and again. They | 
are the mos 
of the man and are topped by a: 
broad forehead. 

Graduated from West Point in 1876 
at the head of his class in studies} 
Gen. Croziér has given forty-one con- 
secutive years to the military service 
of. his country. During that time both |! 
for service in the field and at various | 
desks he has repeatedly been marked 
py his-superior officers for distin- 
guished accomplishments. 

These commendations relate to} 
service in the field, in the Indian up- | 
risings of the late seventies, in the | 

d during the} 
the 


Philippine campaign an 

siege of Peking. Tor the others, 
commendations deal with his work as 
an inventor. \ 


Of the fort 


1 
y-one years, consider- | 


‘ably more than half have been de-; 


| 


1 
i 
t 


om of the | urging, 


This no man) 


has passed through a grueling eX-, 


amination as 
the most vitally important bureau of 
the war department, - ‘a bureau 
charged directly with — supplying 
American troops with guns, big and 
little, shot and shell. — et 
~ Jo reach Gen. Crozier, such are the 
nds of his present job, one must 
successively inquisitorial 'per- 

i > doors, Ss now | re- 


to his stewardship. in | 


‘] 


voted to the ordnance bureau during 
the period when the heads of the war 
department and the military advisers 
of the government have, for the most 
part, been compelled to fight tooth 
and nail for even such scanty appro- 
priations as were secured for military 
preparedness. 

During all this period Gen. Grozier 
has been at the forefront ‘of those 
pleading, and even begging, 
the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment to make possible something like 
adequate preparation against the pos- 
sibility of war. . 

Refuses Responsibility. ; 
_ Now that war has come, Gen. Cro- 
zier iS not going “about with-an “Tt 
told you so” attitude. He has re- 
fused to assume responsibility for the , 
present unpreparedness of the coun- | 
try on ordnance matters, and gives | 
the reasons why. With this explana- 1 
tion, howeyer, he prefers to forget 
about the matter of responsibility, 
saying that is water already over the 
mill, and the thing for all hands to 
do now is to pitch into the successful 
prosecution of the war. / 
Gen. Crozier was asked how it felt 


oe 


LIER, 


t striking charaeteristic }/ 


i 


f Gen.) Crozier tilted his straight | 
backed chair and, for a moment, re- 
‘flected before making verbal reply. 
‘In this reply he made the only allu-, 
‘sion to the long controversy over the’ 
Lewis machine gun, an allusion that - 
to Gen. Crozier seems a complete an- | 
iswer to ail the criticism that has been _ 
leveled at the ordnance bureau for 
the failure to adopt the Lewis gun at 
ithe outbreak of the war. . 
“T have long had the fixed impres- 
‘sion that the people of the country 
get 95 per cent/ of all their informa- 
tion from the newspapers,’ said Gen. 
Crozier. ‘“‘They either get it from 
the newspapers or they do not get it 
at all. I may be wrong but I also 
‘am firmly of the opinion that news- 
papers carry and display charges 
and attack far more effectively than 
they do explanations and refutation. 
“Therein lies much of the expla- 
nation, in my own mind, for what I 
believe to be the misapprehension of 
the people relating to the record of 
the ordnance bureau., The bureau 
has been charged with derelictions — 


ou the basis of statements that are 
Wholly erroneous. . 
For example, take the Lewis gun ~ 
about which much has been said 
lately. The war department itself 
made a comprehensive investigation 
of the entire controversy. Secretary 
Baker gave it his personal attention. 
All phases of the various charges; 
were inquired into. The report set! 
forth exactly the course followed by | 
oS oragence paneeu and sustained | 
sons ac i ions | 
SOE LRS Dime uating the decisions | 


where have I seen publicati 
result of the investigation orien as 
my way of thinking, ( ; 
refutation of all charges. It certain- 
ly is refutation so far as the ord- 
lees pea is concerned.” i 
B ‘ing been vindicated by hi e 
bperior officers, Gen. Crozier ae ae 
; du sing in no fretting. If he feels in 
/any way resentful he is keeping it 
cae _ well covered. He is not. 
in ae about what the public 
A With all this, Gen. Crozier i 
é ris far 
Som ee payalth of both the 
and its ila, ormed public opinion 
“That I have not been out | 
prdbance: burean months ago hare 
Re a miracle, says the general.) 
by at England and France are able | 
pep cauie us with heavy ordnance for! 
he ae year and a half of the war! 
=i thing that would not happen 
L ina thousand times. It is a 
pee that is all, a miracle that 
tee paved the United States. Had 
not been so, unquestionably public 
opinion would Have forced changes 
and my head would. have fallen. Sart 
would have fallen notwithstanding 
my record of haying preached early 
and late for preparedness.”’ 
A Exotstous Worker. 
yen. Crozier at 62 is 7 3 
most prodigious worker re nae a 
ies war department personnel. That 
ne carries his age lightly and is able, 
o employ a& mind that responds as 
quickly and as clearly as it did_thirty+ 
years ago is due almost entirely to! 
the tremendous will power of the, 
man. For Gen. Crozier has battled 
successfully against physical handi- 
cons phat proulg shave floored any but 
Sedo 3 Y 
Eire HHEnae ggedly determined | 
Gen. Crozier has been com 
undergo more than six ee ie of 
a major character. With his life at 
stake he has continued at his tasks. } 
He has directed the work of his| 
ones from a sick room which his! 
pens believed he never would leave 
Battling against ailment: 
Serious — character Gen. mute See 
kept going at top notch speed by rea- 
son. of a rigorous form of living rou- 
tine and today he is working as long 
hours as any man in the department. | 
: The general sleeps in the open the | 
year around in a garden adjoining | 
his residence. He arises promptly at | 
7:30 and leisurely shaves himself with | 


“There has been plenty oa 
y of attack, , 
, all very widely published, yet no-'. 


} 
is complete j 


continuous work at his desk until 6 
o'clock. Lunch is taken at that aes 
consisting almost invariably of a pint 
of milk and raw egg. It is brought 
from his home in a thermos bottle. 
Horse aa Companion. 

A few minutes before 6 each < 
ning Gen. Crozier mounts te ak 
dle horse, a horse he has had for} 
years, and for an hour he rides! 
around Potomac park. Some part of 
the time is spent in hurdling, for the 
horse is a good jumper. The general 
returns to his house at 7 and at 7:30 
he has dinner. Dinner out of the 
way he returns to the office, which 
he never leaves before midnight. He} 
‘seldom stays beyond 1 o’clock,~for! 
‘Mrs. Crozier makes it her business to 
'see that her husband knocks off from 
his work at that hour. ‘ 

Sundays, since the outbreak of the 
‘war, Gen. Crozier spends from four 
‘to six hours at the office. The rest of | 
‘the daylight hours are given over to. 
‘a tramp in the woods with-Mrs. Cro- | 
zier. : ee | 
Ll! he two intimates of Gen. Crozier 
‘are cronies of his bachelor days 

They are Gen. Enoch Crowder, pro- 
fvost marshal of the army, and Rep- 
‘resentative Gillette of Massachusetts 
‘in the absence of Representative 
‘Mann of Chicago, the acting Repub- 
‘licean leader of the housé of repre- 


‘sentatives. Both are bachelors. 
| - I * * > 


erere ar e250." Ter SaaS 


| 


Good Because True. " 
| Senator Thomas Martin:of Virgini 
and ‘his brother, John, look RELI 
alike that even the senator cannot 
tell himself from his brother. This 
was demonstrated conclusively this 
week, © ; 
John has been visiting the senator 
in Washington during the holiday 
season. The senator was in the sena- 
tors’ private barber shop on _ the 
ground floor of the capitol, getting 
shaved, when the barber suddenly 
| |lifted up the back of the chair, and 
his reflection flashed in the mirror- 
“Why, hullo, John, what are you 
doing in here?” exclaimed the sena- 
tor, and then he realized that he was 
talking to, himself. ‘ 
————0. 
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‘LUNN IN DEFENSE 
oat BAKER'S WORK 


Representative Falls ‘Gonger 
Union Meeting Critical Pub- — 
lic Should Be Lenient. | 


URGES FAITH IN wiLson 


Former Socialist Says There Must 
Be Unity of Purpose and Energy 
in Supporting Government. 


Ronresthtative George R. Lunn, for-| 
merly the Socialist Mayor. of Schenec-| 
tady who was elected to Congress onthe’ 
Democratic ticket, and a member of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, 
speaking at Cooper Union last night 
made a general defense ‘of the work of 
Secretary of War Baker, and declared 
that the critical part of the public in- 
clined to find fault with the prosecution 
of the war would have a more lenient 
j viewpoint if conditions were understood 
‘and appreciated, in accordance with ob- | 
stacles to be overcome in speeding, mpi 
war affairs. 
“We must realize that 2 aecaeaes 
is not fitted naturally to wage war,’ 
| said he. ‘‘ All of its ideals are against 
| militariam. It must’ adopt autocratic 
| methods to proceed successfully. That 
‘is why President Wilson is clothed with | 
powers of the most.autocratic form, | 
which cannot be dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the country in his hands, and 
could not be used for any other pur- 
pose than that for which they are given, 
and which will cease to be needed when 
the great task is doné which the Amer- 
ican people have required him to per- 
»form.’” — 
Mr. Lunn said that criticism of the 
administration of the Secretary of War 
wes in the main unjust. He asserted 
that those who might be personally re- 
sponsible for conditions complained of 
were to go, both those holding ‘pas 
as well as civil posts. 
“T have read the piseicintry of one 
j whom I believe is thoroughly in earnest 
jand wants to see the country proceed to 
a successful finish, and yet I do not 
agree with the former President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,’ continued Representa- 
tive Lunn. ‘‘He is not running the 
war. I believe in the Secretary of War 
first, last, and all the time. T believe, 
-00, that the mass of the people will 
make this war a success, and not any 
jone superman. It would have been a 
erlme to have permitted Colonel Roose- 
velt to head a division to France, to be 
made up of your sons and my son. But 


I do wish that some place may pe foun 
for his great services, which would ‘be 
of value in some executive position,”’ 
Referring to the difference in the 
question of conscripting an army and 
teat Mr. ane a th? former woul 
he nation volunteering for. sery 
and the latter nothing, less than g! eee 
“The Government has. been Baek 
by. “SOMA WI" padiing. to 1A 
said. That is not rue. 
that tye 


fie coe has Sin ‘eeugiaed th 
A TSEOS Se. mote on. 


et aaa ae 


uMr. Lunn said that National ‘Fuel 
Womisikieatos Garfield may or may not 
be | “man for the place, but he was 
sure that his order was necessary for 
the welfare of the country at this time. 


{He asserted that the sacrifices the 


working people would be called upon to 
endure during its enforcement would 
|/not be permitted by the Government to | 
| be. ‘continued | it there were employers 
who weuld not be willing to pay some 
gon 1 arene to th? workers. 
hat we want at this time is unity 
of purpose and énergy in the support of 
the Government,” asserted Representa- 
tive Lunn. “I hope most of the em- 
ployers will pay the wages of their em- 
| ployes. There will be some who will 


pay.. The fuel order is of tremendous 
| significance. The President is responsi- 
| ble for it. And yet, many people and 


| some papers, who do not want to attack 

| the President,” are holding Garfield solely 

| responsible for it, who could be remove 
in five seconds, if it was desired 

“The point I wish to make is, that I 
have faith in ie President. He is try- 
ing to sarry on the war successfully, and 
to meet conditions as they arise. I be- 
lieve we do need to be waked up. If we 
do not succeed over there. things can- 
not be lone avell with us over here. 
Don't let us have war in our own canips. 
We cannot get unity and the principle of 
jioyaity is that way. 

Referring to the Russian situation, Mr. | 
Lunn said he would like te say how he 
felt about that nation, and when asked 
by some one in the ‘audience why he 
could not gay it_he replied: 

‘Because we hayen't the facts with 
which to form a proper view of the sit- 
uation. But T-know thatthe Russian 
spirit will never be conquered by. Ger- 
many. And their spirit of freedom and 
justice’ has reached the 2,000,000 Ger- 
man and Austrian prisoners in Russia 
to such an extent that Germany does 
not want her prisoners to come home 
at this, time,”" . 
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HERALD, 


SECRETARY OF W, WAR. 


Presidcut 


have ever 


man, Newton 'D. Baker—according 
“one of the ablest men in public life , 
Under fire right now, 


: ro} 


cent pure quality of his self-assurance. 


Wonder what Tom Johnson would say if 


—and. successor as mayor of Cleveland— 
“sitting in”? as one of the real powers in 
this gigantic war? Or would he say, “Go 
to it, Newton; there’s nothing you can’t do, 
except hold Ohio for the administration in 
the coming Congressional election?”. 

The Secretary of War has ont of those 
cold-steel minds which flashes like a rapier 
in the sunlight. His grasp of detail is re- 
markable, his capacity for work limitless, 
his power of clear, penetrating thinking ob- 
vious. But being a lawyer, 
exectitive push, the executive way of doing 
things—he is too apt to think things are 


done qherely by thinking them out and by signing slips of 


| paper atithorizing people to do them. 
naturally inevitable in a man who is a thinker rather than a- 


‘is no reflection on Mr. Baker to say that he is. 
ins rather than a man of force. ' 
s quickly, though, and he may yet confound his 


of course, and eae un-. 
comfortable as a result; ‘but that hasn’t lessened the 99 per. 


he could see his former secretary and protege, ! 


he lacks the. 


That is a weakness © 


JANUARY 2 
The Cabinet In War Times. 


No manieould pear iffalone. 
pieat responsibilities 


expectation, the 
eht, without per-| 


cial Eat cations and training for 
> great and exacting duties. In- 
ence, engaging qualities, talents 
ny ways admirable, do not con- 

ute fitness for the post of War Min- 
r in time. of actual war. However 
neumbent may be, though-he 


"senate, Investigating Committee 
s of a nature to intensify rather 
to allay public dissatisfaction. | 
hortcomings in the. war serv- 
e@ pointed out his manner was 
too complacent, his stereotyped 
jreply, “ Quite the contrary,’ too fre- 
Waa ly reiterated. The committee 
endeavored to: ascertain the truth, 
hich is what the country demands. 
*. BAKER was not a helpful witness. 
f the people reached the conclusion 
that the Secretary was obstructing the 
efforts of the committee to mend mat- 
ters in his department, to secure 
‘greater expedition in, our preparations 
«| |for war, Mr. BAKER is himself to 
| | blame for it. 
| Would it not be well for the Secre- | 
| ta y of War to reconsider his position, 
| t o welcome help instead of repelling it? 
\1f h believes that his administration 
\ the: department has been without 
14 flaw, he is not the man for the place. 
tt he is willing to admit that there 
|have peen errors, that there has been 
much, confusion and failure to provide 
| neeaea supplies for the soldiers in 
| camp or in France, then, naturally, 
logically, and behaving like a sensible 
| man, he should join hands with Con- 
yf gress, with the country, with the army 
| chiefs in a resolute effort to make 
jamends for past shortcomings and ad- 
|-vance our war Ors with the utmost 
‘speed. 
While the country would prefer to 
jose. a ae stronger man put in Mr. 
the President declines 
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“OF THE GENERAL STAFF 


CHIEF TO PLAN AND DEVELOP 


ARMY PROGRAMME. 


Five Separate Divisions to Be Formed 


—Made Necessary by Growth of 
Military Establishment. 


Wasuincton, February 11.—The Gen-. 


eral Staff of the army has been reor- 
ganized by Secretary of, War Baker, the 
announcement being made through a 
general order by the Adjutant-General. 
Hereafter the Chief of the General Staff, 
with the assistance of the War Council 
created last December, will be the im- 
mediate adviser of the Secretary of War 
upon all matters relating to the military 
establishment, and will be charged with 
the planning and development of the 
army programme in its entirety. 

The announcement says that the mili- 
tary establishment has so increased that 
it was necessary immediately to organize 
the General Staff into responsible di- 
visions, Accordingly the Chief of Staff 
has been directed to organize the Gen- 
eral Staff into five main divisions under 
his direct control, and to attach to the 
General Staff such personnel, officers and 
civilians, that the work of the General 
Staff may proceed. Hach division is to 
be under an officer who is to have full 
power to act for the Secretary of War, 
and the Chief of Staff upon all matters 
charged to his division: | 

“These divisions are to be known as 
the executive, war plans, purchase and 
supply, storage! and traffic, and army op- 
erations. ‘The executive division is to 
take charge of the office of the Chief of 
Staff under an officer to be known as 
the executive assistant to the Chief of 
Staff. The announcement concludes in 
part as follows: 

“The officer in charge of each of the 
five divisions of the General Staff herein 
created, will be furnished such personnel, 
commissioned and = civilian; and such 
clerical assistance, as may be necessary 
to enable him to fully execute his duties, 


‘amd each division, with the exception of 


the war plans division, will have office 
space in the War Department Building. 

“The officer in charge of each division 
of the General Staff is authorized to issue 
instructions of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff as to matters within 
his control which involve the carrying out 
of ‘policies approved by the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Staff, and may con- 
fer this authority to the chiefs of sections 
within his division. 

“The chiefs of the several bureaus, 
corps, and other agencies of the military 
establishment will codperate to the fullest 
extent in the execution of this order... . 

“The chiefs of the several bureaus, 


corps, and other agencies of the military 
‘establishment will communicate directly 


with the chicfs of the several divisions of 
the General Staff upon all matters as to 
which the latter have control.” 


Sse —- _ a 


_ tor will report directly to the Chief of | 
‘Staff and rank as his assistant and, 
together with the existing ‘War Coun-} 
- cil, will serve in Mr. Baker’s Cabinet. } 


ually. built up the wonderful war ma- 


The steady reorganization of the 
War Department under Secretary Bak- 
er’s guidance is illustrated afresh this 
morning by the. dividing of the General | 
Staff into five bureaus each under its | 
own director. Thus there will bea di- 
vision for purchase and supply, one for 
war plans, another for executive work, 
a fourth for storage and traffic, and a) 
fifth for army operations. Hach direc- | 


Plainly, this is a move in the right di- 
rection, and one that should have been 
made-at least by 1915. The only dan- 
ger i is. ‘that, with the multiplicity of bu- 


reaus, divisions, and civilian councils, | 
we shall so heap up agencies that they | 


will get in each other’s path, But that 
has been the way England has grad- 


chinery she now has in France—at the 
cost of an enormous increase in govern- 
mental offices at home. The American 
people, too, will not grumble at this if | 
the proper results are achieved. 


e has fallen some- 
i short of aoNe expectation, the 
| reason may bé so ro without per-. 
al reproach to him, in his lack of 
ial qualifications and training for 
38 great and exacting duties. In- 
f ligence, engaging qualities, talents 
ay ways admirable, do not con- 


y’s need, if 


Se that now rages around 
ead of Mr. BAKER has been made 
violent by the unfortunate man- 
er in which he has met questions 
criticisms. His bearing before 
Senate Investigating Committee 


pointed out his manner was 
o complacent, his stereotyped 
a“ Quite the contrary,’ too fre- 
we atly reiterated. The committee 
mdeavored to: ascertain the truth, 
rhich is what the country demands. 
BAKER was not a helpful witness. 
the people reached the conclusion 
at the Secretary was obstructing the 
rts of the committee to mend mat- 
ters. in his department, to secure 
greater expedition in, our preparations 
for war, Mr. Baker is himself to 
} ame for it. 
Vould it not be well for the Secre- 
y of War to reconsider his position, 
welcome help instead of repelling it? 
believes that his administration 
( e department has been without 
law, he is not the man for the place. 
lif he is willing to admit that there 
|haye peen errors, that there has been 
much, confusion and failure to provide 
mesded supplies for the soldiers in 
/camp or in France, then, naturally, 
|logically, and behaving like a sensible 
nan, he should join hands with Con- 
j 88, With the country, with the army 
jiefs in a resolute effort to make 
lamends for past shortcomings and ad- 
| vance our war work with the utmost 
i ‘speed. : 
While the country would prefer to 
see a much stronger man put in Mr. 
“BAKER'S place, the President declines 
o yield in the slightest degree to that 
‘sentiment. Mr. Baker would be well 
jadvised, we think, if he should yield 
to it to the extent of calling to his aid 
Hse qualified by experience in great 
‘affairs, by strength of will, by sheer 
| backbone, to assume some considera- 
ble part of the great burden which is } 
vidently too heavy for him. He needs | 
ea yisory council,” no mere clerks, | 


i clothing, provide trans- 
* port, put our army in the field, 4 
with entire confidence that they will 
do his bidding. Let him get the men 

and trust them to get results. | 
if Mr. Baker could be persuaded to 
jadopt this course, there would be an 
jend of squabbling and we should much 
f sooner be ready for fighting. 


called upon merely to submit 


BAKER’S REORGANIZATION 


OF THE GENERAL STAFF | 


CHIEF TO PLAN AND DEVELOP. 


ARMY PROGRAMME. 


Five Separate Divisions to Be Formed | 


—Made Necessary by Growth of 
Military Establishment. 


WAsHiNcTON, February 11.—The Gen- 
eral Staff of the army has been reor- 
ganized by Secretary of, War Baker, the 
announcement being made through a 
general order by the Adjutant-General. 
Hereafter the Chief of the General Staff, 
with the assistance of the War Council 
created last December, will be the im- 
mediate adviser of the Secretary of War 
upon all matters relating to the military 
establishment, and will be charged with 
the planning and development of the 
army programme in its entirety. 

The announcement says that the mili- 
tary establishment has so increased that 
it was necessary immediately to organize 
the General Staff into responsible di- 
visions. Accordingly the Chief of Staff 
has been directed to organize the Gen- 
eral Staff into five main divisions under 
his direct control, and to attach to the 
General Staff such personnel, officers and 
civilians, that the work of the General 
Staff may proceed. Each division is to 
be under an officer who is to have full 
power to act for the Secretary of War, 
and the Chief of Staff upon all matters 
charged to his division: 

These divisions are to be known as 
the executive, war plans, purchase and 
supply, storage’ and traffic, and army op- 
erations. The executive division is to 
take charge of the office of the Chief of 
Staff under an officer to be known as 
the executive assistant to the Chief of 
Staff. The announcement concludes in 
part as follows: 

“The officer in charge of each of the 
five divisions of the General Staff herein 
created, will be furnished such personnel, 
commissioned and civilian, and such 
clerical assistance, as may be necessary 
to enable him to fully execute his duties, 


‘amd each division, with the exception of 


the war plans division, will have office 
space in the War Department Building. 

“The officer in charge of each division 
of the General Staff is authorized to issue 
instructions of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff as to matters within 
his control which involve the carrying out 
or “policies approved by the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Staff, and may con- 
fer this authority to the chiefs of sections 
within his division. 

“The chiefs of the several bureaus, 
corps, and other agencies of the military 
establishment will codperate to the fullest 
extent in the execution of this order. .. . 
; “The chiefs of the several bureaus, 
corps, and other agencies of the military 


‘establishment will communicate directly 


with the chiefs of the several divisions of 
the General Staff upon all matters as to 
which the latter have control.” 


MONDAY, ‘FEBRUARY Ne 


-chinery she now has in France—at the 


The steady reorganization of the 
War Department under Secretary Bak- 
er’s guidance is illustrated afresh this, 
morning by the di ividing of the General 
Staff into five bureaus each under its | 
own director. Thus there will be'a di- 
vision for purchase and supply, one for 
war plans, another for executive work, 
a fourth for storage and traffic, and a} 


q 


fifth for-army operations. Hach direc- | 


_tor will report directly to the Chief of 


Staff and rank as his assistant and, | 


together with the existing War Coun-| ) 
 cil,. will serve in. Mr. Baker’s Cabinet. 


Plainly, this is a move in the right di- 
rection, and one that should have been 
made-at least by 1915. The only dan- 
ger i is that, with the multiplicity of bu- 


reaus, divisions, and civilian councils, | 


we shall so heap up agencies that they 
will get in each other’s path. But that 
has been the way England has grad- 
ually. built up the wonderful war ma- 


cost of an enormous increase in govern- 
mental offices at home. The American 
people, too, will not grumble at this if | 


the proper results are achieved. 
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ARMY REFUSED BUNS 


actuvies Ready Event Before. War 
Was Declared, a Manufac- 
turer Said. 


x 


OFFICERS WOULDN'T LISTEN 


February, However, the Navy 
Placed an Order for 5,000 


Machine Guns. 


In 


“We Are Not Interested,” Colonel 
Rice Told Louis E. Stoddard of 
| \. Marlin Company. 


APPROVES OF RIFLE DELAY 


United States Army Has a Better Gun 
and Better Ammunition as Result, 
Two Witnesses Said. 


Washington, Dec. 19—How pri- 
vate manufacturers anticipated gov-} 
ernment needs and spent millions in? 
preparations without orders or with 
only informal verbal arrangements | 
at most, was told by Vice-President? 
Louis E. Stoddard of the Marlin - 


Corporation. 
NAVY MEN WERE WIDE AWAKE, 

In February, Stoddard said, on verbal 
‘orders from Rear Admiral Harle, work 
on 5,000 machine guns for the navy was 
begun. 

But the efforts of the manufacturers, 


their witnesses said, to get the ordnance pl 


bureau to give its orders for guns on]: 
the certainty 
were futile, and after the war was start- 
ed delaying changes 
were made. 

Mr. Stoddard said that when he offered to 
‘| begin work on guns on the certainty that war | 
| was coming, Colonel Rice of the ordnance bu- 
‘| reau told him: “We're not interested.” 

“It was utterly impossible to make the ord- 
nance department realize the possibility of war,” 
Mr. Stoddard said, “and we simply folded our 
tents and went home.” ‘ 

PAY TWICE THE PRICE NOW. 

Before the war began, Stoddard said, 
he offered to sell machine guns to the 
department for $500 each, but it was 
turned down. Since, undér orders placed, 
the contract price was twice that sum. 

Delivery of the new lightweight 
Browning guns for airplanes, under an 
order given by the. War Department 
three weeks ago is expected to begin. 
this month, Stoddard said. j 

BROWNING GUN THE BEST THERE IS. 

The new Browning gun, Stoddard de-| 
clared, “absolutely. the’ best ever in- | 
yented.” The Lewis gun is ‘different | 
fromthe, Browning, Ae. said, and each | 
| has its, particular functions: © 

If the War Department, when phen rtotiar: 
ders last February, had given them; Stoddard | 
added, by today forty thousand Colt meine 
guns could have been delivered. 

“The ordnance bureau simply wouldn't listen, | 
wouldn’t give any orders,” he ‘said: 1 
\ Delay in producing the modified En- 
field rifle because of the: War Depart-. 

ent’s negotiations was explained by’ 
ice President Otterson of the Winches-' 

Company. Negotiations began last 

ril, he said, and contracts were not’ 
‘@t- until July 12. Deliveries began in: 
SUZUSt. & 


. 5 
that war was coming, 


in specifications 


Several months’ delay in supplying == 
rifles resulted from the War Depart- 
ment’s decision to modify the Enfield 
type. Factory machinery changes, the 


committee was told, reduced the output || 


of Endfields for England and production | 
will not return to ete until next} 


May. 
CONGRESS ALSO A FAULT, 

A contract with the War Daparitent| 
to produce modified Enfields was not) 
completed until last July, President. 
Henry S. Kimball of the Remington Com- 
pany testified. It was October, he said, 
before machinery changes could be com- 
pleted to begin output. 

Delay in congressional appropriations, 
Kimball also stated, further delayed the 
output. His firm hesitated to take a 
contract in the absence of definite ap- 
propriations. 

The new modified rifla, and also the 
American ammunition, Vice President 
Tyler of the same concern testified, are} 
regarded superior to British types. 
After war was declared in April, he| 
stated, the War Department immediate- 
ly began negotiations with them to de-; 
vote their factories, engaged on a Brit-} 
ish contract for 400,000 Enfields, to 
make the modified American type. . 

“The committee cannot understand 
why, with war imminent in March, no 
contract was made until ays: said 
Senator Hitchcock. 

RIFLE DELAY A WISE MOVE. 

If the War Department had not de-' 
cided to modify the British Enfield 
type, Mr. Kimball said, his firm 
could have turned out the Brit-, 
ish type virtually without delay, but 
both he and Mr. Tyler said the new 
American rifle is superior, largely due 
to its ability to use much better Amer- 
ican cartridges. 

Both manufacturers said it was a 
“very wise move” to adopt the new type, 
notwithstanding the delay in prods 
tion. 

“It would have been too bad and a 
great mistake to have retained the old 


| rifle, compelling continued use of much 


inferior ammunition,” said Mr, Kimball. 

Senators Hitchcock and Wadsworth 
asked if it would not have been better 
to insure that American, British and 
French ammunition should be inter- 
changeable. 

PREPAREDNESS STARTED TOO LATE. 

‘If your policy of preparedness had 
been started early enough it would have 
been possible,’ Mr. Kimball answered, 
adding that rifle machinery in the Rem- 


ington plants was brought from Eng: |! 
|| stated that proper clothing was being 


land=by the War Department. 

“The change in the rifle was absolute- 
ly justified by the facility to use the 
much superior American ammunition,” 
he said. 

Turning to machine guns, the manu- 
facturers said they were making the ; 
new Browning gun, “the finest ever! 
seen.’ | 

CROZIER PREVENTED MORE DELAY, fe 

After the manufacture of rifles began, it was 


testified, Colonel Thompson wanted to delay 
production several’ months by insisting on new 
standards, but the manufacturers annealed to 


General Crozier, chief of the bureau, and went 
ahead with the work. 

All-the witnesses agreed that the new 
Browning machine gun, now being man- 
ufactured for’ the army, is superior to 
any other weapon of its kind in exist- 
')énce. ) 

Before receiving orders, Mr. Otterson 
said his company began in April to make 
ten thousand new Brifields, on a chance 
they would be satisfactory. The first 
large order by written instructions from 
Genera] Crozier, he said, was on May 24. 

WOULD HAVE HELD RIFLES FOR MONTHS. 

Then, the witness said, Colonel Thomp- 
son of the ordnance bureau insisted upon 
new and higher standardization, which 
would have delayed production betwe an 
two and six months. - 

General Crozier then was called into 
conference with the manufacturers and 
decided that production should proceed. 
His firm, Otterson said, began deliveries 
in August, a month after signing of con- 
tracts, when new orders were received 
from Major Woodbury to push produc- 
tion regardless of the new standardiza- 
tion requirements and is two months 
ahead of deliveries. ~ 


BETTER CAMP CONDITIONS NOW 


War Department) Saye Says That Gorgas's 
Recommendations Are Now in Effect. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19.—Orders have 
been issued putting into effect urgent 
recommendations made by Surgeon Gen- 
eral Gorgas for removing and alleviat- 
ing conditions which have led to disease 
and suffering in American army camps, 
the War Department stated today. 

Gorgas’s recommendations and state- 
ment of conditions as he found them in 
the camps were given nearly a month 
ago. They were publicly revealed only 
yesterday, but were promptly followed 
by the chief of staff, it was stated. 

In accordance with Gorgas’s recom- 


‘mendations orders were issued giving a 


tent for every five men instead of nine, 
along with establishment of observation 
camps, installation of plumbing in hos- 
pitals and expediting issue of heavy 
clothing. 

“The conditions revealed are astound- 
ing,’ said Senator Chamberlain, chair- 
man of the military affairs committee, 
today, “The committee has planned all 
along to go into them fully when the 
proper officials take the stand.” 

Committee members also desire to 
know why Secretary Baker several times 


provided for men as fast as they were 
being sent to camp. 

In the House Jeanette Rankin’s reso- 
lution for an investigation of the health 


and hospital records at Camp Mills, 


Hempstead, L, I., will next.month bring 
up the entire eantonment situation. 
> 


ARAM PYT HPA 


| Washington correspondent. 


BAKER SHOULD G0! 


Are the fatal words, “Too late,” to be 
written over our war program, as Lloyd 
George once said they had been written 
over the war program of our Allies? 

It was on September 21 that The Star 


first called attention to the lack of cloth- 


ing and blankets,.as well as of rifles, at 
Camp Funston. That same week Colonel 
Roosevelt took up the matter in an ad- 
dress made in Kansas City and publicly 
asked The Star to get details on equip- 
Ment. September 25 a dispatch from 
Camp Funston was printed, giving these 
details; showing, for instance, that only 
a few thousand woolen breeches were on 
hand, that there was a serious shortage 


'|on overcoats and that the men were drill- 


ing with wooden guns. . 

This dispatch was telegraphed to 
Washington for submission to the Secre- 
tary of War. The next’ day his com- 
ment on it was received from The Star’s 
He said: 

“I am informed \by the quarter- 
master general’s department that all 
the essential equipment for the men 
in their first few weeks in camp 
has been supplied and it is only a 
question of the ability of the rail- 
roads to get it to the camps.” 

In this statement Secretary Baker put 


jall the blame for the shortage on the 
But evidently the trouble | His methods have been lax where pre- 


the surgeon general that “lack of warm | 


railroads. 
lay further back than the railroads. For 
now, December 19, comes the report of 


garments in the cold weather of the 


late fall is believed to have contributed 


largely to the spread of pneumonia.” 
At the same time 


i 


But Congressman McCormick, fresh 
from talking with General Petain and 
other important commanders, says they 
assured him that the Allies were theni- 


selves deficient in guns. 


General Crozier’s name is once more 
sent to the Senate for confirmation for 


another term as chief of ordnance, but 
the general himself is relieved from his 


duties in the ordnance office. 


But once more, a good share of the 


damage has been done. 


5 We evidently 
have lost months in getting ordnance at | 
a time when every day was precious. It! 


is plain truth that these delays have put 


the outcome of the war in jeopardy. 


The Star does not see how it is possi- 


ble for the head of the War Department | 


to escape responsibility for this demon- 
strated inefficiency on the part of his 


subordinates. 


An experienced executive would have 


kept tab on things. 


quired. 


place of calling for concrete results. 


cision was called for; soft, where driv- 
ing force was needed. 

The head of the War Department at 
a time like this ought to be one of the 
country’s biggest executives, chosen for 
his ability to handle a big job, not for 


it is announced} his views on the tariff. He ought to be 


from Washington that the quartermaster | a man of the type, say, of Davison, who 
general has been removed from office} 


and “promoted” to membership in the 
war council, - 

But he is removed after the damage 
due to his inefficiency is already done. 

Early in Qctober Colonel Roosevelt 
began his assault on “broomstick pre- 
paredness,”’ 
out that the ordnance bureau had al- 
owed the Nation to get into war with- 
out a rifle program, without a machine 
gun program, without a heavy artillery 
program. It was further disclosed that 


hands of the manufacturers, 


It was then amply pointed |, 


is now handling the Red Cross, or of 
Schwab or Gary—a man who will put 
into this vital work for the government 
the vast energy and initiative that have 
built up such institutions as J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., Bethlehem, United States 
Steel. 

Perhaps President Wilson could find 
a place for Mr. Baker in some other 
sphere of the government’s activities, if 
he values his counsel. But a real execu- 
tive is needed to manage the War De- 


He would have 
found out early what departments were 
falling short, where the ‘delays were oc- 
curring, and where new men were re- 
It has been one of the criti- 
cisms of Secretary Baker by those who 
have worked with him that he has not 
this faculty to keep things moving. He 
has accepted general statements in the 


| 
| 


partment if we are to win the war in! 
it was months after the war stafted be-/the shortest possible time and with the 
fore detailed plans had. been put in the least possible loss of men. 


> 


‘General Crozier’s defense is still fresh | 


facts, with the blame placed on red tape, 
In extenuation’ he urges that we are 
getting artillery for our force in France 
from our Allies who have much more 
than they need and are abundantly able 
to spare it. 


yin minds ; Virtmally tisin, admission ‘ott 


+ baskets. 


When Secretary of’ War Newton D. 
Baker was a boy in Martinsburg he was 
one of a party that annually enjoyed a 
cruise on the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. 
It is claimed that he was some commo- 
dore, but it is not suggested that he would 
have made a greater success as a secre- 
tary of the navy than he is making as 
secretary of war. The Hancock Star, in 
recalling the annual trips of the good ship 
Oriole on the canal, says: 

“Mr. Baker was the little fellow wear-| 
ing glasses and genteel from the feet up. 
Full of energy—sure. He could steer the 
Oriole like a veteran and drive the mules 
with “¢lucks that sounded so natural a 
real mule driver meeting him would think 
him a denizen of the tow path. And eat— | 
well, when the good things were spread 
on the Oriole drop table, or in the shade 
of asbig. sycamore, Mr. Baker had hig 
feet under the table, or doubled under 
himself, for the first helping. | He had a 
fondness for fried chicken which made it 
necessary to pack the eats” in clothes- 
When Baker was in town: the 
chickens roosied higher than usual. Fle 
stood right in with the clergy on the 
destinies of fried or broiled chicken. *He 
nected all the good points of the canal, 
wag a great lover of Fort Frederick, pos- 
sibly as a base for attacking submarimes 
in Big Pool or in'the Potomac, and sham- 
mering first-line trenches on the Virginia 
hills opposite. It is interesting to note 
that Fort Frederick was last used as a 
| stockade prison for Hessian prisoners, 
during the revolutionary war. 4 

“The old Oriole sank some years ago 
in a basin which has since been filled dy, 
railroad work. It may,be dug up some 
day and exhibited as the first yacht of the 


‘jen that made it necessary to pack 


In Maryland — | 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baké 
has numerous friends in Hancoc 
says the Star. He used to visit the 
in the summer time and was general! 
ly in every Oriole boat party that lef 
the wharf for Fort Frederick or Da 
No. 6. 

Mr. Baker was the little fello 
wearing glasses and genteel from t 
feet up. Full of energy~—sure. 
could steer the Oriole like a veter4S 
and could drive the mule with cluc 
that sounded so natural a real mi 
driver meeting him would think h 
a denizen of ithe C. & O. towpat 
|And eat—well, when the good thin 
were spread on the Oriole drop ta 
or in the shade of a big syeamo 
Mr. Baker had his feet under thi! 
table or doubled under himself ready 
for the first helping. 

He had a fondness for fried Ghick- 


the eats in ¢& Kets. Whén 
Mr. Baker was in town tht chickens 
oosted higher than usual. He stood 
right in with the clergy on the destin 

f fried or broiled chicken. He noted 
all the good points of the Cc. & q 
canal—was a great admirer of For 
Frederick, possibly as a base for ati 
tacking submarines in the Big Pool of 
in the Potomac river—and hammer 
ing first line trenches on the Virgini 

hills opposite. Both the pools cam! 

in for usefulness from his point of 
view. Round Top was a strategic poin 
for the protection of Hancock and 
Berkeley Springs and a fine top from] 
which to shoot down fiying machines,) 
Dam No. 6 was praised for its beauty 
and utility, and now that he has bes} 
come Secretary of War he favors the 
operation of the old canal by the Goy 
ernment to haul coal to Washington 
He favors it because he remembe' 

the Oriole, the old mule and the was 
terway in general, 

The old Oriole sank some years ago 
in the basin at the mill, and whe 
the Western Maryland filled in it 
|right of way the remains of the ol 
boat were covered over. She may }j 


secretary of war.” 2 


dug up and exhibited some day 4 
the first yacht‘of the present Secr 
tary of War. Mr. Baker lived in Ma 
tinsburg in the days the Oriole sail 
from the Hancock wharves. 
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& q Surgeon General Says Disease Can’t 
PS Be Dealt With Until Facilities 
tek C Are Adequate. 

mer | 

gini| 


(By the Associated Press.) 


t of Washington, Dee. 18.—Insuffi- 
poinly j cient clothing, overcrowding and 
from| | bad sanitary conditions are held, 
ines largely responsible for disease epi- 
; bea] | demics at Camp Bowie, Tex.; Camp 
s the} | Funston, Kas.; Camp Doniphan, 
one Ok. and Camp Sevier, S. C., by; 
nbers} “| Surgeon General Gorgas in reports: 
a ,| to Secretary Baker made public to- 
s agg | day as the result of his personal in-., 
¥h} | spection of the camps. } 
e ol With the exception of Funston, none 
ly I of the camp base hospitals has been com->' 


pleted, General Gorgas says, and this isl 
handicapping the medical officers in} 
treating patients. He recommends the. 


installation of necessary plumbing. 
SPREAD BY INCOMING MEN, 


| 
General Gorgas points out that nearly 
all the disease is brought to the campsy 
: incoming men and recommends ve 


all newcomers. To aid sanitary con- 
ditions he recommends that fifty square 
feet of floor space be furnished for each 
man at all camps. In some cases now 
only twenty feet is provided. 

Steps to remedy existing unfavorable 
conditions have been taken by division 
commanders as far as possible, the re- 
ports say, while winter clothing is be- 
ing supplied as rapidly as received. 
| Lack of warm garments in the cold| 
j weather. of the late fall is believed by 
General . Gorgas to. have contributed 
largely (o the spread of prievmonia, 
At Camp’ Bowie mbere- the Thirty-| 
sixth Division is training, General Gor- 


establishment of observation camps for 


i 

e 

i 
| 
i 


gas reported“forty-one deaths’ in the last 
month from pneumonia out of 409 cases| 
j admitted to the hospital. About 2,900 
| cases of measles Geveloped in the same 
length of time. Ae 
CAMP BOWIE THE Worst, 


| 
| 
|| 


ee have died of pneumonia in the last 


rushing of this work, particularly. the| 


without 
conditions, 


FUNSTON HAD MOST DEATHS. 


At Camp Funston, in the Highty-ninth]) 
Division, there haye been forty-three} 
j deaths from pneumonia with 189 cases, 
and twenty-two from meningitis, with 


| Seventy cases, 


“This indicates the most serious con- 
dition,as far as infection from menin- 
'gitis and pneumonia is concerned,” Gen- 
“As emphasizing the’ 
. ‘situation, I call attention to the fact 
ithat they had eighty-four deaths from 
all causes when the normal death rate 
‘of such a command should be about 


.eral Gorgas said. 


twelve.””” 


‘The general reports that among the 
| thirty-six thousand drafted men injected 
;into the cantonment in October, were! 


made will tend to correct the axieting| 


|| shipping problem, 


recommends that suspects be removed 
immediately from the general exinp with 
—— ap ogg weeteren gg ) Me appearance of the first case of com- 
ese SE ee tae is unfinished,! municable diseases and placed in-a sep- 


het 


‘ 


arate detention camp for observation. 


| This is in addition to the observation 


"|| Camp recommended for incoming men. 
DONIPHAN HOSPITAL UNFINISHED. 

| __ Until recently, the general reports, the 

{command had nothing but summer cloth- 
ing, which undoubtedly had increased 

‘the ‘tendency to pneumonia. Winter 
clothing is now being received and is- 
sued to the men, ; 

_ Many wards in the base hospital now 
required for patients are unfinished and 
the report says this has eaused great 
embarrassment to the hospital author- 
ities. Installation of the sewerage sys- 
tem and necessary plumbing in all build- 
‘Ings was authorized several weeks ago,’ 


but the work is at a& standstill now, 
|greatly increasing, the difficulties in| 
\caring for the patients. = sisC 
A BLOW AT SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. | 
Failure to Provide Clothing Ynvolves. 
Quartermaster General, . 
(By The Star’s Correspontent.) Pg Si 5 
WASHINGTON, Dec, 18.—Shortly before 
the Gorgas report was made public by 
|Secretary Baker, he announced that 
|General Goethals, who built the Panama 
|canal and started out to handle the 


|ident Wilson after the long quarrel with 
Mr. Denman, had been made acting | 


many meningitis carriers, this part of| quartermaster and would take direct 


_the country being known, he says, to all 
.| health officers as having been for several 


, years the principal epidemic center in 
ithe civil population for meningitis, 


| General Gorgas recommends observa- 
; tion camps, the relieving of overcrowded 
| conditions, the oiling of nearby roads to! ; ittée, Ww 

pee down the dust and the erection| the army, The Senate committee, which 
'and heating of ambulance sheds to obvi-| 


ts the present difficulties found in get- 


ting the motor ambulances started in 

,the cold weather, because of the freez- 
ling of the water in the radiators, 

BAD AT CAMP SEVIER, i 

Sanitary conditions at Camp Sevier, 

in the Thirtieth Division, are described 

by General Gorgas as serious. Sixty 


month and the camp has been exposed 
to a general epidemic of measles, there 
having been about two thousand cases 
in the month. There have been 175 
cases of pneumonia and fifteen cases of 
meningitis. 3 

The basic ‘cause of insanitary condi- 
tions, the report continues, is overcrowd- 
ing as the result of shortage of tentage.. 

Eleven or twelve men had to be put 
in each tent with about twenty square 
feet to each man. General Gorgas rec- 
ommends that no additional men be sent 
to this camp until the division com- 
mander says he is able to care for them | 
in the proper manner, a4 

When General Gorgas visited the! 
camp, November 29, the whole command 
was in khaki, and as a result there had. 
heen a good deal of discomfort and ex. 
posure. Woolen underclothing and 
overcoats, however, had been distrip-. 
uted. i 

LACK HEAT AND PLUMBING. 


Heat and plumbing are badly needed | 
jin the hospitals, as are additional am- 


The general recommends tha; 
upplied as quickly as possible. ~ 

In theNast month at Camp Doniphan 
where the\[hirty-fifth Division is train 
/ing, there have been seventy-four cases 
of- pneumonia, with eleven deaths; 316 
|eases of measles and one death; 104 of 
‘diphtheria, with one death, and six of 
|meningitis, with four deaths, Over- 
crowding is described by the report as 
the basic cause. To properly control the 
spread of these diseases the general 


charge of the quartermaster’s depart- 

ment. That department has the task of 

getting clothing supplies to the army. 
The Gorgas report will add fuel to} 


|| the flames of criticism that already have | 
been burning about the bits Department | | 


on the slowness in getting supplies to. 


| has been making an investigation of the 
entire department, will turn its inquiry 


, to the steps that were taken to get ample 


clothing to the camps and find out, if 
possible, why in a country as Jarge as. 
the United States sufficient heavy cloth- | 
ing could not be had for the soldiers 
before winter struck the camps. In fact, | 
when the investigation started members 
of the committee stated that more com 
plaints had come to them about t! 
clothing condition than anything else 
The defense of the quartermaster’s de-| 
partment will be that it ordered ample | 
material on time but it was not turned 
out and that it is now eit 1 the 
camps or on the way. But as‘the Gorgas 
report states, it did not get there « 
time and the exposures followed » 
resulted in increased sickness. 

- The Gorgas report” 


its ~ frankness. - 
weeks ago to 
| ten days ago. hi i 
{camp in Georgia complained: of i 
‘ciency of winter clothing and’ t 
‘began to hum here in Washingt 
get the needed clothing articles to the} 
camps. git AY AS cL 


PP ar 
COMPLETES WORK AT FUNSTON.| 


Fuller Company Turns Over § Million/ 
Construction Contract. i 


Camp Funston, Kas., Dec, 18.—The} 
construction work of Camp Funston is ; 
completed so far as the Fuller Construc- 
tion Company is concerned and the 8}. 
million dollar contract was turned over 
to the government today as finished. 
Edgar S. Belden, vice-president of the 
company, made settlement today with 
Maj. Fred J. Herman, constructing quar- 
termaster of the camp, who will com- 
plete- what minor details are lacking 
and have charge of any new construc- 
tion work, the largest of which will be 
the installation of a return system on 


the heating plant to conserve water. 
er nis item alone will run close to a 


yn dollars, being a system of 
ig the condensed water back 


until relieved by Pres-| , 
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WAR oEGhE TARY 
BAKER PRALSEO 
OMILEAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18— 
The unqualified 
indorsement of 
the Smileage 

$ campaign has 

i been given by 

Secretary of War 

Baker. When the 

commission on 

training camp 
activities had 

i progressed to| 

i the point of 

i building Liberty 

i theaters equip- 

ped to accommo- 

date 3,000 men—admission to which 
is to be coupons taken from the 
Smileage Book—the plans in detail 
were laid before the War Secretary. 
He perused them carefully and then 
penned the following letter ot ap- 
proval: 
“A proper amount of clean, whole- 
some entertainment contributes 
largely to the happiness of our sol- 
diers in camp and is fundamental in 
supplementing their physical and 
military training. 

FUN IS ESSENTIAL. 

“To make such entertainment 
readily available for all soldiers is 
one of the most important duties of 
the War Commission for Training 
Camp Activities, and the work must 
be continued and extended. 

“T am glad to know that all enter- 
tainment projects will be consoli- 
dated and managed directly by your 
Commission. 

“Your plan of selling Smileage 
Books seems to be an admirable 
way of financing this worthy enter- | 
prise, because it gives to the in- 
dividual citizen an easy opportunity 
of furnishing the means for num- 
erous good times to his soldier 
friends. “Very truly yours, 
(Signed) “NEWTON D. BAKER, 

“Secretary of War.” 


“A proper amount of clean, wholesome entertainment contributes largely to the 
happiness of our soldiers in camp and is fundamental in supplementing their physical 
and military training. * * * * The plan of selling Smileage Books seems to be 
an admirable way of financing this worthy enterprise, because it gives to the individ- 
ual citizen an easy opportunity of furnishing means for numerous good times to his 


soldier friends.” NEWTON D. BAKER 


Secretary of War 


| FEB 2UAR) 


TRANSFORMING: ‘THE GENERAL 
STAFF. 

“The reorganization: of the ‘General 
Staff now announced is Secretary 
BAKER'S | elaborated answer to the 
‘Chamberlain plan to ‘create a War 
lcapmet. At the same time it is true 
that reconstruction as well as en- 
“lergement of. the General Staff was 
“urged. upon. Secretary BAKER at the 
beginning | of the war, in fact when 
‘War first seemed to be imminent. In 
General Scort's last report as Chief 
ot Staff” he said what was in the 
mind of every thoughtful officer who 
understood the deficiencies: of the 
existing ‘organization and. realized 
how inferior, it was to the excellent 
German model: ¢ 


: There. should be one and only one 
organ: through which the Secretary of 
_ War commands the army—the Chief 
of Staff... In all that concerns disci- 
pline, recruiting, instruction, intelli- 
gence, equipment, mobilization, trans- 
portation, education, movement of 
troops, the appointment, promotion; 
detail, aiid selection of officers, the 
Chief, of Btaff should be the medium 
, of recommendation to the Secretary 
and of ékecution of his. orders. He 
should have ample authority for se- 
curing * the. co-ordination: of all the 
activitie#. of the military estabHsh-’ 
ment. : : 
Secretary BaikR has chosen not to 
follow this advice literally, perhaps 
because he was somewhat embarrassed 
by previous organizations and by his 
general order of Dec. 15, 1917, taking 
| General Crozikk from the Ordnance 
Department and General Saarpe from 
the Quartermasters Department and 
putting them on a Military War Coun- 
cil with the Secretary himself, the As- 
sistant Sect etary of War, the Chief of 
Staff, the Chief of Artillery, and the 
Judge Advocate General. The War 
Council was:to “act through the Chief 
of Staff, "'and its purpose was “to 
* oversee ‘and co-ordinate all matters 
“of supply of our field armies and 
“the military relations between the 
‘armies In the field and the War De- 
“partment.” The decision to create 
| the Military War Council followed a 
conference with the President, and the 
general order was dictated when Mr, 
BAKER returned to: his desk. In the/| 
new order the Secretary puts, the 
Chief of the General Staff in first 
Plgee as “ immediate adviser,’ but 
“ with the assistance of the War Coun- 
(o} Ue Ge] working out problems and 
managing’ the conduct of the war at 
first hand the Chief of Staff will be 
| subordinate to the President, if not to 
the Secretary) But the assistance 
which the Chief of Staff is to get from 
the War Council, who can calculate? 
A ‘question: hard to answer is how | 
the . recent ‘reorganizations of the! 
Ordnaneé and Quartermaster’s De- 
partments are to be adjusted to the 
‘reconstruction. of the General ‘Staff. 
There 1 may be light When. the heads ee 
a five: new Aivisions are” ann un 
h 


Base 


ee, 


| charged to his division.” 


and. Supply, under a Director; Storage 
and Traffic, under a ‘Director, and 
Army Operations, under a. Director. 
All five chiefs are to be assistants to 
the Chief .of Staff. Apparently the 
new plan is to’ be a reorgan zation of 
previous reorganizations with final 
and complete co- ordination in view. 


Under many sub- headings the juris- |’ 


diction and duties of each division are 
defined. With the aid of General 
CROWDER, who is.a member of the 
Military War Council, and who may 
have had a hand in the explanatory 
chart of Feb. 5, now hanging in the 
Chief of Staff’s office, confusions may 
be cleared up and doubts resolved: 
The text of the General Order cer- 
tainly makes a formidable document. 

A. considerable increase of subor- 
dinates becomes “necessary, for the 
supplementary note states that “ the 


“ officer in charge of each of as five | 


sf onthe Ie shall have tie “ per- 


“sonnel, commissioned anc civilian, | 


* and. such clerical assistance as may 
“be necessary to enable him fully. to 
“execute his duties.” A ‘creditable 
desire to-reduce red tape to. a mini- 
mum appears in. the bestowal upon 
each. division chief of bower to act for 
the ‘Secretary of ‘War and for the 
Chief of Staff “ upon jail ‘mattéers 
The .new 
General Staff will lool dangerously 
like an overorganized bday, topheavy 
and interlocking, although the design 
is to make it function 
smoothly, and swiftly. Will it not 
trench upon the business of the Ord- 
hance, Quartermaster’s, and Commis- 
sary Departments and cause confu- 
sion? The reorganization planned 
seems to embrace most of the War 
Department. It {» certainly not con- 
fined to the Generat Staff. The War 
Cabinet pronosed hy Senator CHam- 


,BERLAIN. was far from being se @am- 


prehensive. 


simply, | 


H 


“QNES OWN FREEDOM 1S 
SAFEST WHEN THAT OF 
OTHERS 1S EQUALLY 
SAFE,” 

‘SAYS. SECRETARY Of OF WAR BAKER, 
IN LETTER TO CHICAGO 


BRANCH OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY LEAGUE. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 12, 1918. 
NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE, 

BRANCH, 

Mr. H. H. Merrick, president. 

Mr. Edgar A. Bancroft, Chr., Exe- 

cutive Committee. 

ON BEHALF OF THE COLORED 

PEOPLE: 

Rey. Dr. A. J, Carey. 

Dr. George C. Hall. 

Rey. W. D. Cook. 

Rev. N. J.. McCracken. 

Major R. R. Jackson. 

Mr. Morris Lewis. 
Gentlemen: } 

I an in receipt ‘of your telegram 

inviting me to be present and to de-| 
liver the principal address at a Mass| 
| Meeting to be held at the Coliseum) 
[in Chicago on the afternoon of Feb. | 
|12th, 1918, under the auspices of the 
| Chicago Branch of the National Se- 
‘curity League in connection with the 
representatives and leaders of the 
patriotic Colored citizens of your 
| community. 
As stated to you in a telegraphic 
|reply which Mr. Emmet J. Scott, 
iImy Special Assistant, forwarded to 
‘you at my instance and request, I 
{sincerely wish it were possible for 
me to be present on the occasion re- 
ferred to, for I would then have a 
splendid opportunity to tell of the 
fine spirit with which the great test 
of the quality of America is being 
met by the Colored people of our 
country. But the pressure of my| 
official duties here somal: me to} 
forego this pleasure. 

I wish, however, in view of my 
enforced absence to send, especially| 
to the Colored Americans of your 
community and elsewhere, just a 
few words of encouragement and 
confidence, 

In our Reserve Officers’ Training | 
Camp, recently held at Fort Des’ 
Moines, Iowa, representative young 
.Colored men presented themselves 
for training. They devoted them- 
selves with zeal to the task and they 
are now imparting to the men under 
their charge the military lessons 
which they themselves learned. But 
more than this, they are teaching 
to their fellow men the principles for 
which poierice is in the war—those 


ENT AND CONFIDENCE 


| 


| 


After ait what is this thi 
call “Democracy” and about 
we hear so much nowadays? 
it is no catch-phrase or abs 
It is demonstrating too ‘a a 


ty for that. It is no social d 
ion or privilege of the few, 
it that, it could not win th 
of peoples and make them w 
die for its establishment. B 
it seems to me, a hope as © 
the human race, involving men e} 
where, a hope which paras . 


generosity of Nature, and pro 
by a system of justice whi iq 
adjust its appearent conflicts. Un. 
der’ such a hope nations will . 
justice to nations, and men 

Nor can I believe that this 


complete thing, but rather! with 
creased education and knowledg' 
application will enlarge and ‘ne 
meanings be discovered in it. It i 
not the philosophy of disorder, 
of progressive order, not the» 
trine of restraint by force, but 1 
of self estraint imposed by man 
realize that one’s own freedon 
safest when that of others is eq 
safe. 

In a most encouraging degr 
is being regarded by Colored 
ians throughout the country. 
;privilege and as duty to 8 
ally of their substance, of thei 
of their talents, of their energ f 
their influence, and in eve y |, 
possible, to contribute towar he, 
comfort and success of our fighti 
units and those of our allies ac ‘08, 
the seas. ae: 

The Colored men, who were sub- || 
ject to draft, are to be commend 
upon their promptness and eagern 
in registering their names for service | 
‘in the National Army, 


their country, I am sure, will prove 
faithful and efficient, and will 
hold the traditions of their race. 
It is, indeed, most fitting that you}; 
should hold your patriotic meeting on i 
the day set apart in honor of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, whose | 
name is synonymous with Freedon 
and true Democracy. 2 
Hoping that your meeting and all} 
of your worthy efforts may be crown- 
ed with success, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
NEWTON D. -BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


)@ 
( 
} 
| 
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BAKER, ‘THE ‘SHCRETARY AND THE MAN) 


3 


place; that he is a true democrat placed at a crucial point in the battle for democ- 
iy acy . which the United States is now waging, and that the attacks upon him are 
really not directed against him, but against President Wilson. and the President’s 
This, with its slant toward Free Trade, has deeply 
stirred .the hide-bound R tepublican Protectionists, who, to the country at large, are 
standing behind the President, but in reality are standing behind him. with extremely 
Where does the truth lie? 


‘people. 


1 


A ‘Thorough- Going American and Democrat—Motive of Attacks Upon|| him, stopped to say how much he liked 
Him by Hide-Bound Republican Protectionists —A 
Humanitarian with a Wide View 


} 


Vice pder 
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| argument that it is always a pleasure to) 
‘What manner of man is this Newton D. Baker about whom the political battle ui Y 


now raging in Washington? It is alleged that he is a woful incompetent, a pacifist 


a disguise, an economic theorist, dangerously devoted to the single tax and other 
‘dems, » and that he is conspicuously unfit for his position. 


On the other hand, the 


belief is widely held that Newton D. Baker is singularly the right man in the right 


‘plans for a democratic peace. 


sharp, knives in their hands. 


of the Secretary of War, although, 


_ blundered gravely. 


or, Tom lL. Johnson. 


| To my mind, chiefly with the defenders ‘ciples 
as;them, 
will ye shown in these articles, he haSjassigned to him as effectively 
But he is a good}]possible for anyone else to accomplish it. 
“Democrat; he has not been unfaithful to/in this connection it will, of course, have he has made, for Americans like men 
‘the Democratic teachings of his precep-}to be asked whether given our anti- 
fs He is, like Brand] quated army system and our hopelessly 
“Whitlock and Frederic C. Howe and oth-| involyed Ware Department, any human’ fering. 


oes 
and his. readiness to. “live up to 
but by his ability to do the job 
as it is 


ers of this school, firm in his belief that | | being could possibly make a success Of camps, they would indubitably have been 


‘public office is a public trust for the plain | the problem before him and reorganize 


of his democratic views, essentially the | 
right man in the right place. One has 
only to conceive what mischief could be 
done in the Secretaryship of War by @ 
‘mind as limited as Mr. Burleson’s or one 
‘as reactionary as that of Mr. Ballinger 
to realize that a domineering, stop-at- 
nothing office autocrat: in his position 
would have taken us far along the road 
towards militarism of the Prussian type 
by this time. The Public is cor rect when | 
‘it deems him a tribune of the people and 
“a right bower of the President. He is 


He is in many respects, because the whole business in war time. 


fortuitously placed to fight Mr. Wilson’s | 


battles and the country’s for a peace that 
shall really be a people’s peace, and not 
a peace of secret diplomacy and open im- 
‘perialism. He is far from being a woful 
incompetent. As to his pacifism, if he 
ever really believed in it, he has long 
since forgotten about it, and the theory 


that he has been deliberately surroynd- | 
of | 


ing himself by pacifists—in order, 
course, to weaken the efficiency of the 
War Department, and thus br’ ing disgrace 


upon himself as an administrator—is too 
absurd to be worthy of notice. Similarly 
jrrelevant are all references to his eco- 
‘nomic views. It is true, however, that 
he has carried into his office ‘his social 
reform beliefs, and that he is not willing 
“to subordinate to the exigency of the 
j hour standards of labor and of living 
‘which have been dearly won by years of 
sand thankless reform drudgery. All 
honor to him for that. 

But, it ‘will bé asked, does this make 
, a good executive and the right 
nan in the right place? Emphatically, 
4t does mot. Any man whose’ instincts 
‘are right, who is fired with a determina- 
“tion to preserve democracy at home 
“while waging war on autocracy abroad, 


m4 


Mr. Baker will, therefore, be 
iy not by his democratic prin- 


would be out of place as Secretary of | 
_|War if he could not make good as an 


That 
will be considered later. First, let us 
inquire something about the personal- 
ity of Mr. Baker and what he stands for 
before proceeding to a discussion of his 
errors as Secretary of War and the mag- | 
nitude of the task before him. 
To one accustomed to the frock-coat- | 
ed and high-hatted statesmanship of | 
England and Burope, and the awe- -in- 
spring circumstances under which Cahbin- 
et officers work in Burope, it must be 
something of a shock to enter Secro- 
tary Baker’s office and engage in con- 
versation with the physically little man}, 
who sits at the big desk. He is thorough- | 
ly American in his informality, and when. 
it comes to smoking, he will be’ the last 
man to come out in favor of smokeless 
days as a war savings measure. He 
forever at his pipe, and if he is mter- 
ested in what is being said to him, it is 


rts) 


not long before he is tipping back in 
his chair and elevating his feet higher 
than they ever go in Buropean offices. 
Or he will sit on the table behind his | 
desk and swing his feet like a schodl- | 


boyv.in recess. 

Bub you quickly 
isms in the evident 
himself? his ready thrust and parry, in 
any argument, the careful attention he 
gives to everything that is said, his com: | 
plete concentration on the subject 
hand. You 


forget these manner- 


@ square ‘man—a man who wants to do 
exactly the just and right thing. He 
betrays his legal mind in the first two} 
minutes because he wants clear defi- 
nitions, he quickly 
evidence, and he asks the kind of ques- 
tions that a good judge.would. He weighs 


ES Pan Sie ae 


everything from the ne of ge at of the] 
task assigned to him, and that is to raise 
a vast army in the quickest possible time. 
He does not hesitate to make compro- 
mises, and to assent to things or to yield 
, to prejudices which he personally detests 
lin order to advance this purpose for which 
he has been retained by President Wilson. 


ning charm of the man. 


| ficials Mr. Baker has had from the be-|, 


keenness of the man] 


in| 
realize very jquickly that it| 
is a big man you have before you, and| 


It is not long before you feel the win- 
Senator Cham- 
berlain, in the middle of his attack upon 


| and respected Mr. Baker, and the respect 
and liking of the War Department of- 


ginning. He is so mentally alert and so 
quick to catch the essential point of an 


do business ' with him, particularly be- 
cause of the evident breadth of his mind 
and the fact that he is viewing question 
from a humanitarian, a national, and at 
times, even an international point of view) 
and there are singularly few officehold-: 
ers in Washington of whom this can be 


a group of some fifteen prominent news- 
paper men, chiefly from out of town, who}; 
are so hardened to public speaking as 
to be usually quite beyond any thrills. 
But Secretary Baker moved those men 
profoundly; they came away from that 


they had ever heard, and by far the ab- 
lest in its bearing on the war and its}, 
presentation of the democratic ideal for 
which President Wilson is avowedly fight- 
ing. 

Most of these fifteen auditors are prob- 
ably entirely opposed to the Secretary’s 
peqononis reform views. But he swept 
| everything before him that night, 


profoundly loyal to the cause in which 
| the nation is engaged and stirred to. his 
i depths by the magnitude and the gravity 
of the responsibility which is his. It is 
la great pity indeed that our)Cabinet of- 
ficers have not seats on the floor of Con- 
gress. If there is any one reform which 
this war ought to bring about, it is that. 
Surely, if Newton D. Baker had to ex- 
plain and defend his course day by day 


begins to marshal the | 


,in the House, he would long since have 
impressed the country by his great abil- 
ity, and he ‘would have gained much by 
the questions and criticisms that would 
daily have been hurled at him. He would 
long since have been wearing the nick- 
; name once bestowed upon Lincoln's old 
irival, Stephen A. Douglas, “The Little 
; Giant,” and he would be wearing it far 
‘more honorably because of his devotion 


to principle. “ips ieee 
— a 1 a ss 


24 iit: 


| hoping to drive Mr. 


{victim to the War Department. systoy 


dinner saying it was the greatest speech }, 


and | 
no man could have done it who was not} 


eeltra not only because of his abilit 
and his personality that thosé who an 
Baker out of th 
Cabinet are surely indulging in ya 

hopes, so far as President Wilson is con | 
cerned. There are at least three lame 
very lame—ducks in his Cabinet whom 
the President could have dropped at thé : 
beginning of his second term with gr 
benefit to his Administration, ang to tt 
country as a whole. But he is like ada. 
mant when it comes to criticism of h 
subordinates; the sharper the criticisy 
the more certain it is that the Presiden| 
will stick by his lieutenant. McKinley 
jyielded when Secretary Alger became 


and the politics he practiced, which we 
‘then rife in the army. There is a dif 
ferent backbone in the White House tg 
‘day, and he showed it in his 3 Passiong 
defence of his Seer etary of War the othe 
day. 

One thing men are-saying. It is th 
the Chamberlain attack has put an 


said. When all the things that Mr. Baker , to the chances of Secretary Bakers saap e 
has done can be spoken of, as, for in-} curing the Democratic nomination f ; 
stance, his handling of the conscientious] the Presidency. Personally, I do not : 
objectors, his rigid punishment of all of-| lieye that Mr. Baker has concerned hin i 
fending officers, his really generous spirit] self for a moment with this possibiliff! ; 
in dealing with the individual human} since he has been,in office. The Pre & 
problems that come before him, there will! dential bee is busy around another Cah | : 
be a wide change of feeling in regard to| net bonnet. As a matter of fact, Seah t 
him, despite the undeniable mistakes that|' tary Baker is not particularly in Iq fi 
| with public office. He voluntarily 4 | rc 

whose hearts are in the right place andj/tired from the Mayoralty in Cleveland} a 
are responsive to individual need and sufé: ‘order to make a little money for his fap | | 
Bad as conditions are in the}lily by his law practice, without drealmm t 

ing that another irresistible call for pu k 

worse had there not been this fine hu- pice service would present itself in so sho I 
manitarian in charge of the War De-|la time. Some one who knows him itt { 
partment. i -l}mately tells me that the real ambitig Z 
Few people realize how. admirable and of Newton Baker is something entiré a 
forceful a public speaker Mr, Baker is. i different. He would, it seems, if he P 
It has long been known that the verdict|}hbis choice, rather follow in the footst@ia) |. 
of unbiassed men in Cleveland runs to||°f his teacher, Tom L. Johnson, and bull] + 
| the effect that he is a remarkable cam-||UP 2 School of young disciples of ti . 
paigner, as well as a most able admin-||Principles for which he stands. Wig] » 
istrator. Only the other day he made|{Knows, some day weriton Raker) Maya 
a speech before the Southern Society in| the brilliant and igspiring head of a ; 
this city which completely carried away |;8'eat university. pect eeure es; Bt 


be laid down that to his doors will throl 
in great numbers young men enthust 
and inspired by the democratic ide 
drawn thither by the renown of a gr 
teacher, whom they will honor for] 
‘service in the great war, even whilea 
mitting the blunders he has made. 

QO. GV 
| (A second article on Mr. Baker's 
lin office, and his difficulties, will appt 
\'¢93 morrow.) 
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asa esa, Fuser || #2d found ay o ting to France in’ 
A DV WT) a y z G \s doub aoe tee i] as foresaw = 
th. ae H wp lt or pened, inch ling th ‘pop 
: - | a ar oO nd the Congressional inquiry, | 
= Ree sii eC ea || and is no doubt thanking his stars that 
ik thle SAO La ree = ar¢. he is near the firing line in France and 
plu E3 ned: e-toO Reorganize the War Depart- not on: the “firing line in Washington to- 
f thal ment iri Essential: Respects—Management of the : ee ee he said, “has: decided | 
_ R ; : ? : s pitas or the older officers; the War Depart- | 
ibe Selective Draft Criticised ment is no place for me.” pa 
meg 3; EE, ; he, Now, Mr. Baker is right in saying that. 
vhoal. Oy Sint) ey nay Vass great things have been accomplished, but. 
t thay 34, * ; il. ie Jn ee i & good deal more would have been cor- 
sreag No one who has not made a study of the War Department, past and present, can | cae! done had it not been for the blun- 
© tH vealize the immensity of the job presented to Mr. Baker, Secretary Root we continue Bess eb with the draft. To my | 
adaq) to think of as one of the greatest Secretaries of War because he made some changes 4; - Es tf er's acceptance of Conscrip+ 
f a5 and introduced some reforms, including the organization of the General Staff, and /| ide ane bes aie pnoachery. to his democratic. 
on yet, when he got through with the War Department, the same old. system ‘was there. suse i A ache iption’ was intro: 
ied iPhere was the samie old red tape, the same old inner ring of influential generals as e ae Cost to date of nearly five and. 
nle#] dominating the Department, the same determination. to do business in the old way, ae ér millions of dollars, and of | 
© 8) and above all,ithe same type of hide-botind military mind. Somehow, everybody are Smid ee of dollars in unpaid | 
stem succumbs’to it; the*young military reformer, if he by any chance gets to high posi- ath service, with the result that 
wet§) tion. when he is comparatively young, seems quickly to yield to the same deadening wien PG i a 
' dis) snftuence,’ which has not persisted to the same extent by any means in the navy. It eh & arly. enlisted as have been con-. 
e is not ite that the administrative bureaus are cumbersome and not codrdinated, and i Sutin edte as Gee a 2 Gaal Pres-' 
a jj that each is jealous of the peach but that the military spirit as it is found elsewhere, on’ bebale “or conderinide i cane ee 
: | notably in France,- is sadly lack ing. infinitely fairer an ducerlson Oban oii 
thf] Tt is open to question whether anyone Secretaries of the last two decades with |VOlunteer system, and that “its selec-. 
ei could make-a complete success of Mr- whom I have talked when they were in pie character. made it far: more ef- 
S Sf° Baker’s task, whether ahyone couldtake office, while conscious of the shortcom- ective, Speaking from the military point 
| 108F our antiquated--army system and our) ings of the army, were for. some reason a view. But the Government has gone 
th hopelessly involved War Department and} or other unable to grapple with the evils Tisht on taking men by the non-selective, | 
him} make it over in war time. There are] as a whole. They undertook. their re- system of volunteering, accepting to date | 
Dili} bound to be errors, there will continue} forms piecemeal, and tried to stiffen %2me three hundred and sixty-five thoy: 
"re to be much confusion, there will proba-| ‘the morale of the whole army by doing S@0d for the regular army alone, to. Say 
Calif} iy continue to be needless waste of life,|, away with an abuse here and an abuse | Bothing of the fully two hundred tho 
ec | there will be endless red tape, and the} there, and holding the officers up to a | 88nd who have volunteered for the nay} 
1O¥E sarne old inability to take rapid forward stricter, moral responsibility—a slow | the Marine Corps, _and the. National 
i | steps, which have been characteristic’ of| method which never took them very far Guard. The draft system was not even. 
| the War Department in every war in! pefore their terms expired or they re-|| uly selective at first, as its creator and. 
fag | which the country has engaged—unless | signed. Where they failed, and where, to || 8anizer, Gen..Crowder, has now freely | 
ea) sve stay in the war for years and learn "an outsider, Secretary Baker hag failed, admitted. But that is another story. The 
DUNS) by bitter experience. It took the Wat | was in not sending. for experts in govern- |} P°Nt I wish to make is. that Gen. Crow- 
sho Department in the Civil War nearly ment, like Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland || der or Somebody else determined that. 
MMS} three years to learn from the Confeder- and Henry Bruere, efficiency experts like || 189,000 men should be sent to. camp on 
: ates what wonderful use could be made] worris Llewellyn Cooke, lately Director of | September 1, and a number of men at. 


of cavalry organized as a separate force 
and operating with great speed over wide 


was 1864 before: Washington really put 
, the lesson into practice. History is Lke- 
ly to repeat itself now as it did in 1898. 

There are many reasons for this; let 

it suffice to give-one, which is the chiet 
curse of the army: No officer is ever 
punished or set aside or dropped because 
of inefficiency or ineffectiveness. One 
need only imagine what would happen 
‘to'the Bethlehem Steel’ works if every 
official knew that, having been appoint- 
ed, he would rise steadily (subject'to some 
| notoriously ineffective examinations for 
| promotion) unless he created a public 
scandal or was caught making off with 
the company’s money. The works would 
‘be honeycombed with dry-rot and ineffi- 
_ciency in no time at all.’ A few ycars 
ago, a law was pasSed by which burezu 
chiefs in the War Department were ap- 
pointed for four years only so that at 
the end of that time they could he drop- 
ped; if inefficient and’go back to their 
former positions. or go on the retired list 
if the President preferred. Yet no suck 
officer has ever been dropped; they have 


ail been: reappointed; no .inmatter “what | came. into office, and war appeared on the |} 


their efficiency, when their terms expir- 
ed, and the law has failed of its pur- 
bose to bring new blood into high posi- 
tions and’ made possible dropping for dul 
ness ‘or ineiticiency. Rees ee teas 

When a new Secretary of War gets 
into this position, it takes him as long 
to learn the job as it does a Police Com- 
missioner of New York to understand 
all the workings of the police “system.” 
Not one has succeeded in entirely mas- 
tering the War Department. Secretary 
Garrison did admirably in many ways, 
notably in keeping politics ‘absolutely out 
-of. the army, something that had never 
happened before. But every one of these 


’ 


| ranges of country. The Confederateshad }i,¢ Charles M, Schwab, with records of 


| well demonstrated this early in 1862; it’ 


Public Works in Philadelphia under 
Mayor Blankenburg, and business experts 


great executive success, and giving them 
three. months to work out a complete 
plan of reorganization, precisely as they 
would if they had to deal with a bank- 
rupt iron works, that had to.be re- 


several later dates, until the whole origi- 
nal draft was called out. Ae 


Mr. David Lawrenée, the Evening Post’ 
Washington correspondent, in his recen 
admirable statement of the case of ithe 
| Administration and Mr. Baker against 
Mr. Roosevelt and Senator ‘Chamberlain, 


|States that the draft machinery having 


8 |) ficial to all conterned, and that the de- | 
t'|sired efficiency ii the conduct of the wat | 


organized and made to pay dividends in ‘once been. set in motion “could not be 
the shortest possible time. Even then, |changed,” and so the conscripts were cail- 
| it would be doubtful if they could get | ed out about on the days set without the | 
| Congress to enact the changes into law || slightest reference to the fact that the 
under some years; it ‘took decades to|| Quartermaster Corps was not prepared 
bring about the simple amalgamation of || Promptly to clothe the men or the Medi- 


| the Quartermaster, Subsistence, and Pay |}¢al Corps ready. to nurse them. 
| Corps of the armies, which was finally result, hundreds of men have die 


achieyed in 1912, yet there never was 
| @ sound reason why there. should be such 
| & separation of these three functions, save 
that there were these three departments 
in the British army of 1776. 


But if such a complete reorganization 
‘had been planned, it would seem as if it 
| would surely have been possible to enact 


gress and the ever-present possibility that 
We might be drawn into the world war. 
No one attempted it, and when Mr. Baker 


| it into law in 1916 or 1917, in view of! 
Mr. Wilson’s complete* control of Con- 


{ horizon, the question came up whether 
| he would) make a clean sweep of the 
Present bureau heads and get in a lot of 
new and young officers, or try to work 
with the older men and piece out the 
old organization by the aid of such bodies 
as the National Council of Defence, the 
| War Industries Board, the General Mu- 

nitions Board, the War Council, and now 

the Surveyor-General of Purchases, etc. 
| He chose the latter policy, and one of 
| the brainiest young officers in ‘the army, 
| who had been on duty in the War De- 
partment for. some time in an important | 
Position, promptly threw over his job 
Se SEA EE ST ON ah 


| 
| 
i 


| 


|) partment organization, which it would] keen a mind and as courageous a spirit. 


As a 
d as 
needlessly as men died in the Spanish- 
American War of typhoid fever. It does 
not seem to have occurred to, Secretary | 
Baker or Gen. Crowder that the con- 
scripted men should be called out only 
when there were enough overcoats and 
uniforms on hand to equip them. The 
loss of time would haye been very slight, 
because in many of the camps even a 
normal winter would have gravely inter- 
fered with the training of the troops. Any 
actual gain in getting these men out of| 
their homes and subjecting them to the | 


operation of a most far-reaching charac- | 
)ter been undertaken upon the War De-| 
partment itself. , aye 

' ‘Phe third Llunder of which the 
retary of War has been guilty was the 
manner of his. appearance before the S 
ate Committee on Military Affairs. 
seemed to be, or the newspapers so 
trayed him, a brilliant witness, sp 
in court with the prosecuting attorney. 
does not seem a mistake to believe: that | 
it he had come quietly and modestly; be- | 


jfore the Committee, and madé a. 


inquiry, and made a profound impres- 
sion upon the country. Let us sup Se 
that he had talked thus: \ Pi 


you 
rithout giv ae 
e enemy. 
that you mean to help me, and I v 
to be helped. We have made blunde 
and some we have paid for in human 
lives that make me sick at heart, Wes 
don’t want to make any more, but I 
want you to realize that I am dealing 
with a War Department system which is 
about as unfitted to grapple with the 
dreamed-of problem of not on 


conduct of modern warfare to the tas 
feating Germany. ‘This has 
;ovyerwhelming beyond — words. 


superm 
a short time. I. have no 
and. if by your questions you c 
out any place where I have been 
or shortsighted, I shall welcome it, 
please proceed. poe iy 

Had he spoken thus, we shoul 


remiss | 
Now | 


jaa res ih | 
lost a brilliant exhibition of ingenious | 
mental fencing, but the writer believes 


that the result would have been bene- 


| would have bee:{ mueh nearer. . This be- 
lief ig surely borne out by the changed 
manner and conduct of the Secretary 
appearing, at Washington yesterda; 
There are numerous things to whith ¢ is 
ception can be taken in his latest state- | 
ment, which does not. explain away the 
blunders set forth above, but the favorablo | 
effect upon Senator Chamberlain and | 
the other members of the committee by | 
the friendly and reasonable attitude taken | 
by the Secretary shows, perhaps, that. 
he himself now realizes the mistake whic’ 
he made. : 

There is also reason to believe that 
Mr. Baker were to put more dri 
force into the management of the De-| 
partment, there would be greater speed. | 
I am told that he frequently approves a. 
proposal which is laid -before him in a 
quiet manner, when what is needed is’ 
a vigorous stimulation of the men wh 
are entrusted with the job, and a war 
ing as to what will happen if it is not ]| 
accomplished. But. when all is said andj} 


discipline of army life has been far offset : | 
by the scandals ae, what is worse, wide- |one, despite the blunders enumerated, | 

é ; ; Alie ing r, Baker from the} 
spread depression among the men at the |# forcing out of Mr. Baker 


camps, due to the conditions under which |Cabinet by the current attacks upon him | 
they have been forced to live. To the | Would be a grievous mistake as Ma i 
i s y rood. ny bo 
outsider, it looks as if it were another |d0 far more, harm Reis “ ke 
glorious victory for the rigid official mind,,| Wo took his place. wou ge 
and it is hard to see how Newton Baker |months in learning the fundamentals ° 
can avoid the responsibility of this fate- | the Bopion ano et: a mH) 
ful and fatal blunder, which could have] of the system, And then yo : i 
‘been prevented by a single order—the| Hot, possibly find anywhere a more hon-} 
calling out of only 50,000 or 75,000 men on} est, 4 more hard-working, a Be de- 
September first. The delays in purchas-| voted.and more patriotic Secretary they 
ing supplies and ordering cannon, rifles, | Newton D. Baker, and mighty few ine, 
etc., were due to defects in the War De-| anywhere could be discovered with as 
seem could only have been overcome by O. G. V. 
a ee 
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RAILROAD PATRIOTISM. 


(By William J. Hedger.) 
Tn taking over the railroads the govern- 
| ment guaranteed them a fixed income, un- 
dertook to safeguard all bonded obliga- 
tions, and to improve and maintain all 
equipment at a high standard of efficiency. 
To an ordinary citizen this seems suffi- 
cient, especially in view of the fact that 
the railroads are chargeable with a very 
large percentage of the frightful condi- 
tions now confronting us. But we are 
burdened with the same officials, the same 
boards of directors, ete., that have par- 
alyzed our activities in the past. 

<«Gontrol and possession,’’ by the gov- 
ernment is gradually simmering down to a 
point where the government becomes a 
mere, guarantor of profits, bonded indebted- 
ness and equipment, and a convenient sub- 
terfuge whereby laws, not otherwise void- 
able, may be abrogated and set aside, at 
the same time assuming all responsibility 
for errors, mismanagement, crookedness, 
incompetence, criminal conspiracies and 
deliberate negligence of railroads, their 
allies and officials. That is to say, the 
railroads are right where they were before, 
exeept they are certain of receiving the 
greatest profits in their history, certain 
their debts will be paid, certain their 
equipment will be in better shape than 
ever before; and on top of all this, the 
burden of their inefficiency, incompetence, 
or crookedness is graciously shifted to the 
government, represented by the persons of 
the president and Secretary McAdoo. In 
other words, all they have to do is to draw 
dividends and let the government do all 
the work. 

One wouldn’t think it very irksome to 
be a patriot under such an arrangement 
as this. Yet, there were some highly sus- 
picious actions here in Chicago during the 
late storm. For there was a 
ereat ery for men to clear away the snow 
(after it had been on the ground for fully 
a week). It was reported that men in | 
sufficient numbers could not be secured, in 
spite of the fact that the pay was consid- 
ered high. But while all this was supposed 
to be going on, while the country was 
facing perhaps the most disgraceful rail- 
road breakdown in its history, the railroad 
officials, it is claimed, were sending home 
every day hundreds of switchmen, freight 
handlers and other employes whose ordi- 
nary duties had been stopped by weather 
conditions, notwithstanding the fact that 
these same men were willing and able to 
go out and shovel snow from the tracks 
in the railroad yards or go to any other 
place where their services might do the 
greatest good in helping to relieve an in- 
tolerable situation, which threatened the 
welfare of the nation. No men could pos- 
sibly have been so valuable in performing 
such a work, familiar, as they are, with 
every track and switch in their respective 
yards; nor would it have been necessary to 
have paid them fabulous wages; they 
would have been content with, and were 
even anxious to accept, their regular pay 
and considered it a privilege to be so use- 
ful at such a distressing time. But they 
were not used in accomplishing the very 
thing, which, above all others, they were 
the most able to accomplish. Instead, after 
an unpardonable delay, a wild scramble 
ensued to secure outside help—help totally 


enorant of the railroad yards, in which 
ae. ~) rs ee ee ae 


instance, 


they were expected to work. In this scram- 
ble, it is reported the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany went into the yards of the North 
Western Company and offered one dollar 
an hour to men who were receiving eighty- 
five cents an hour and in this manner took 
a large number of men away from the 
latter company. Like instances were re- 
ported in other yards. and 
others were idling their time away at 
home without pay the while. 


Switchmen 


h 2 
The use and shameless abuse of the re 


consignment privilege is another means of 
‘‘putting the government in the hole.’’ 
Out in the Galewood yards the other day 
a switehman stepped from a switch en- 
gine as it came to a stop, saying as he 
did GON b suks} time this 
bunch of cars have been back here, and 
still they have not been unloaded.”’ Un- 
der the law a consignee is allowed a 
certain amount of time to unload a Car, 
called ‘‘free time,’’? after the expiration 
of which time a charge is made for every 
twenty-four hours’ time the car is: de- 
tained, the rate increasing as the time ex- 


SO: is the sixth 


tends. So, Mr. Brown reconsigns his cars 
17 to, Mr. 
Jones, who reconsigns to Mr. Brown in the 
same manner, and so on, Mr. Jones never 
haying had any intention of accepting the 
shipment, acting merely as a means of 
helping Brown beat the demurrage law and 
thereby hampering the government by 
withholding rolling stock. The railroads 
have in the past made many strenuous ob- 
jections to this abuse of the reconsignment 
privilege, but’ they now “seem content to 
hauling 
and rehauling an endless stream of cars 


at the end of his “‘free time 


allow its indiscriminate abuse, 
around their yards, to no purpose but the 
infinite detriment of the government anc 
the public. 

Every avenue of neglect and indifferen 
is being scoured to yield its tribute in t 
effort to throttle and emasculate the effor 
of the government. The other day 
Washington, Commissioner MeChord of t 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
port to Mr. McAdoo, set forth conditio 
which were epitomized by the Associat 
Press as follows in the Chicago Journal: 

“Gross negligence of railroads un- 
der private giving 
proper care to locomotives is a prin- 
cipal cause of the present freight con- 
gestion, according to a report pre- 
sented today to Director General Me- 
Adoo by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner MeChord. 

After analyzing reports of inspec- 
tors who have investigated conditions 
at the principal points of congestion in 
the east for several weeks, Commis- 
sioner McChord announced that hun- 
dreds of locomotives which are sorely 
needed in the present emergency, are 
jdle in, shops and youndhouses, frozen 
through neglect, or lacking repairs 
which might have been made if proper 
forethought had been given by local 
railway officials. 

Naming specific yards and terminals 
where scores of trains are stalled for 
days awaiting motive power, Commis- 
sioner McChord showed that engines 
lay in roundhouses without doors to 
protect them against cold, and that 
machinery was damaged by the ice 
which enerusted it. For lack of re- 
pairs, other locomotives were operated 


with steam seeping from loose fittings, 
oe wd parenreeet= et 


management in 


and power was reduced correspond 

ingly.’’ 

The Chicago Herald has for some time 
past been short of white paper. In last 
Wednesday morning’s edition the Herald 
said: ~ 

“As an example of railroad con- 
gestion the Herald submits the fol- 
lowing: 

A earload of paper shipped from 
Livermore Falls, Me., on Dec. 18, 1917, 
is expected to reach the Herald’s 
pressroom today. it was 
near South Chicago yesterday—and 
we live in hope. 

Tt has taken this car sixty-two days 
to travel 1,300 a trifle over 
twenty-two miles a day. Nellie Bly 
made her celebrated trip around the 
world over a quarter of a century 
ago in ten days more than the time 
consumed by this shipment in reach- 
ing Chicago. The world has been gir- 
dled im thirty-five days, almost four 
weeks less than the running time of 
the carload of print paper.’’ 


Anyway, 


miles, 


In a railroad station on the Chicago & 
North Western the other day a crowd of 
people stood waiting for a scheduled pas- 
senger train, long overdue. Inquiry was 
made of the station agent as to the cause 
of delay, whereupon he answered: «You 
had better write a letter to MeAdoo; he 
is running the railroads now, you know; 
and as long as he runs them you may ex- 
» And the train 
But the station agent was 
merely repeating what the men owning the 
railroad had said to him—poisoning the | 
public mind against the government. 


peet such things as this.’ 


never Came. 


Treason and anarchy is running rampant 
in every railroad office and yard in the 
land, and not a word of protest comes 
from officials of the government, from the 
Department of Justice, from the House or 
from the Senate. Perhaps the latter is too 
busy trying to put one of the most splendid 
men this country has produced, Newton 
D. Baker, in bad. Mr. Baker, it seems, is 
rigidly honest, which is an intolerable in- 
terference with the customary conduct and 
ordinary usage prevailing amongst the 
American banditry (sometimes . erroneous- 
ly called business men), who desire to be 
let alone in their monopoly of taking what- 
ever they wish without question and with- 
out leave. 


Railroad officials and their allied inter- 
ests may scandalize the private life of 
Mr. McAdoo; they may vitiate and bring 
into disrepute his usefulness as a public 
official; they may destroy his public life, 
and they probably will; they may impose 
upon and deceive the magnanimous lib- 
erality of an overburdened president; they 
may permit a few inches of snow to par- 
alyze their systems for days and even 
weeks; they may go on inventing and per- 
petrating their contemptible petty larceny 
schemes and tricks designed to harass and 
intimidate a patient, easy-going public; 
they may corrupt public officials and pri- 
vate citizens; they may jeopardize an en- 
tire army and doubtless will; but this 
much is certain: they can not go on de- 
ceiving and defrauding the people for- 
ever. Their insidious corruption has al- 
most run its course in America. 

Tf ever a people have been patient and 
long suffering with criminals, it is the peo- 


(Continued on page 4.) 
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' purdened with the same officials, the same 


RAILROAD PATRIOTISM. 


(By William J. Hedger.) 
In taking over the railroads the govern- 
ment guaranteed them a fixed income, un- 


 dertook to safeguard all bonded obliga- 


tions, and to improve and maintain all 
equipment at a high standard of efficiency. 

To an ordinary citizen this seems suffi- 
cient, especially in view of the fact that 
the railroads are chargeable with a very 
large percentage of the frightful condi- 
But we are 


boards of directors, etc., that have par- 
alyzed our activities in the past. 

‘<¢Gontrol and possession,’’ by the gov- 
ernment is gradually simmering down to a 
point where the government becomes a 
mere guarantor of profits, bonded indebted- 
ness and equipment, and a convenient sub- 
terfuge whereby laws, not otherwise void- 
able, may be abrogated and set aside, at 
the same time assuming all responsibility 
for errors, mismanagement, crookedness, 
incompetence, erimimal conspiracies and 
deliberate negligence of railroads, their 
allies and officials. That is to say, the 
railroads are right where they were before, 
except they are certain of receiving the 
greatest profits in their history, certain 
their debts will be paid, certain their 
equipment will be in better shape than 
ever before; and on top of all this, the 
burden of their inefficiency, incompetence, 
or crookedness is graciously shifted to the 
government, represented by the persons of 
the president and Secretary MeAdoo. In 
other words, all they have to do is to draw 
dividends and let the government do all 
the work. 

One wouldn’t think it very irksome to 
be a patriot under such an arrangement 
as this. Yet, there were some highly sus- 
picious actions here in Chicago during the 
late storm. For instance, there was @ 
oteat cry for men to clear away the snow 
(after it had been on the ground for fully 
a week). It was reported that men in 
sufficient numbers could not be secured, in 
spite of the fact that the pay was consid- 
ered high. But while all this was supposed 
to be going on, while the country was 
facing perhaps the most disgraceful rail- 
road breakdown in its history, the railroad 
officials, it is claimed, were sending home 
every day hundreds of switchmen, freight 
handlers and other employes whose ordi- 
nary duties had been stopped by weather 
conditions, notwithstanding the fact that 
these same men were willing and able to 
go out and shovel snow from the tracks 
in the railroad yards or go to any other 
place where their gerviees might do the 
greatest good in helping to relieve an in- 
tolerable situation, which threatened the 
welfare of the nation. No men could pos- 
sibly have been so valuable in performing 
such a work, familiar, as they are, with 
every track and switch in their respective 
yards; nor would it have been necessary to 
have paid them fabulous wages; they 
would have been content with, and were 
even anxious to accept, their regular pay 
and considered it a privilege to be so use- 
ful at such a distressing time. But they 
were not used in accomplishing the very 
thing, which, above all others, they were 
the most able to accomplish. Instead, after 
an unpardonable delay, a wild seramble 
ensued to secure outside help—help totally 


ignorant of the railroad yards, in whicl 
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THE HOT SLUG 
they were expected to work. In this seram- 
ble, it is reported the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany went into the yards of the North 
Western Company and offered one dollar 
an hour to men who were receiving eighty- 
five cents an hour and in this manner took 
a large number of men away from the 
latter company. Like instances were Te- 
ported in other yards. Switchmen and 
others were idling their time away at 
home without pay the while. 


2 z 
The use and shameless abuse of the re- 


consignment privilege is another means of 
‘putting the government in the hole.’’ 
Out in the Galewood yards the other day 
4 switechman stepped from a switch en- 
gine as it came to a stop, saying as he 
did ‘“‘Phis is the sixth time this 
bunch of cars have been back here, and 
still they have not been unloaded.’? Un- 
der 
certain amount of time to unload a Car, 
called ‘‘free time,’’? after the expiration 
of which time a charge is made for every 
twenty-four hours’ time the car is de- 
tained, the rate increasing as the time ex- 
tends. So, Mr. Brown reconsigns his ¢ars 
at the end of his ‘free time’? to Mr. 
Jones, who reconsigns to Mr. Brown in the 


so: 


the law a consignee is allowed a 


same manner, and so on, Mr. Jones never 
haying had any intention of accepting the 
shipment, acting merely as a means of 
helping Brown beat the demurrage law and 
thereby hampering the government by 
withholding rolling stock. The railroads 
have in the past made many strenuous ob- 
jections to this abuse of the reconsignment 


privilege, but they now ‘seem content to 


allow its indiscriminate abuse, hauling 
and rehauling an endless stream of cars 


around their yards, to no purpose but the 
infinite detriment of the government anc 
the public. 

very avenue of neglect and indifferen 
is being scoured to yield its tribute in t 
effort to throttle and emasculate the effor 
of the government. The other 
Washington, Commissioner McChord of t 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 1 
port to Mr. McAdoo, set forth conditio 
which were epitomized by the Associat 
Press as follows in the Chicago Journal: 

“Gross negligence of railroads un- 
der private management jin giving 
proper care to locomotives is a prin- 
cipal cause of the present freight con- 
gestion, according to a report pre- 
sented today to Director General Me- 
Adoo by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner MeChord. 

After analyzing reports of inspec- 
tors who have investigated conditions 
at the principal points of congestion in 
the east for several weeks, Commis- 
sioner McChord announced that hun- 
dreds of locomotives which are sorely 
needed in the present emergency, are 
jdle in, shops and youndhouses, frozen 
through neglect, or lacking repairs 
which might have been made if proper 
forethought had been given by local 
railway officials. 

Naming specific yards and terminals 
where scores of trains are stalled for 
days awaiting motive power, Commis- 
sioner McChord showed that engines 
lay in roundhouses without doors to 
protect them against cold, and that 
machinery was damaged by the ice 
which encrusted it. For lack of re- 
pairs, other locomotives were operated 

seeping from loose fittings, 


day 


with steam 


il / ; 
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and power was reduced correspond- 

ingly.’ 

The Chieago Herald has for some time | 
past been short of white paper. In last 
Wednesday morning’s edition the Herald 
said: 

‘‘As an example of railroad con- 
gestion the Herald submits the fol- 
lowing: 

A carload of paper shipped from 
Livermore Falls, Me., on Dec. 18, 1917, 
is expected to reach the Herald’s 
pressroom today. Anyway, it was 
near South Chicago yesterday—and 
we live in hope. 

It has taken this car sixty-two days 
to travel 1,300 a trifle over 
twenty-two miles a day. Nellie Bly 
made her celebrated trip around the 
world over a quarter of a century 
ago in ten days more than the time 
consumed by this shipment in reach- 
ing Chicago. The world has been gir- 
dled in thirty-five days, almost four 
weeks less than the running time of 
the carload of print paper.’’ 


miles, 


In a railroad station on the Chicago & 
North Western the other day a crowd of 
people stood waiting for a scheduled pas- 
senger train, long overdue. Inquiry was 
made of the station agent as to the cause 
of delay, whereupon he answered: ‘You 
had better write a letter to McAdoo; he 
is running the railroads now, you know; 
and as long as he runs them you may ex 
> And the train 
But the station agent was 
merely repeating what the men owning the 
railroad had said to him—poisoning the 
publie mind against the government. 


peet such things as this.’ 


never came. 


Tregson and anarehy is running rampant 
in every railroad office and yard in the 
land, and not a word of protest comes 
from officials of the government, from the 
Department of Justice, from the House or 
from the Senate. Perhaps the latter is too 
busy trying to put one of the most splendid 
men this country has produced, Newton 
D. Baker, in bad. Mr. Baker, it seems, is 
rigidly honest, which is an intolerable in- 
terference with the customary conduct and 
ordinary usage prevailing amongst the 
American banditry (sometimes , erroneous- 
ly called business men), who desire to be 
et alone in their monopoly of taking what- 
ever they wish without question and with- 
out leave. 


Railroad officials and their allied inter- 
ests may scandalize the private life of 
Mr. McAdoo; they may vitiate and bring 
into disrepute his usefulness as a public 
official; they may destroy his public life, 
and they probably will; they may impose 
upon and deceive the magnanimous lib- 
erality of an overburdened president; they 
may permit a few inches of snow to pat- 
alyze their systems for days and even 
weeks; they may go on inventing and per- 
petrating their contemptible petty larceny 
schemes and tricks designed to harass and 
intimidate a patient, easy-going public; 
they may corrupt public officials and pri- 
vate citizens; they may jeopardize an en- 
tire army and doubtless will; but this 
much is certain: they can not go on de- 
ceiving and defrauding the people for- 
ever. Their insidious corruption has al- 
most run its course in America. 

Tf ever a people have been patient and 
long suffering with criminals, it is the peo- 


(Continued on page 4.) 


‘land silently as a bird, but its engine is 
| consuming nearly four times the power 
| required by the noisy flivver that makes 


you seurry for a place of safety. 

And so it is with the smooth running 
operator. His brain is aflame with energy, 
directing a vast number of muscles and 
nerves leading out to the finger tips, euid- 
ing them with unerring accuracy, a thou- 
sand times quicker than thought, to more 
than one hundred thousand keys in eight 
hours or less; eyes are telegraphing to the 
mind, through words, some familiar, some 
strange and unknown, the thoughts and 
actions of men and women in all the walks 
of life; they are standing guard over the 
frailties of a delicate, and frequently 
exasperating, mechanism, instantly compre- 
hending, even the least perceptible, halt- 
ing of its motion; the mind, in a maze 
of rapid action, is correcting composition 


and spelling, supplying words, making 
proper divisions, and carrying the intrica- 


cies of absurd and ridiculous styles. We 
shall not attempt, nor are we capable, of 
enumerating the unending number of stops 
and delays which almost constantly inter- 
rupt the thought and action of the op- 
erator,—interruptions that trouble and 
worry the most even-tempered of men. 
All these things and many more are the 
daily burden of the linotype operator. 


And so we say, as we have so often said 
before, be careful of your speed. It may 
spell disaster to you tomorrow. Produce 
according to your pay. Give dollar for 
dollar; but don’t give something for noth- 
ing. 

There is something wrong with a man 
who deliberately drives himself out eight 
hours a day for $5, or even $6. His head 


March 7, 1918 AMERICAN MACHINIST 


A Special Message from the SECRETARY OF War. 


ENED ELAT A imams A'S 


LEASE convey to machine-tool builders my 

Pp appreciation of the co-operation which they 

have extended to this department in the 
present emergency. | 


Many officers of this department have spoken 
highly of the quality and importance of the serv- 
ices that have been rendered by the tool designers 
and draftsmen who have been released to the Gov- 
ernment by the machine-tool builders in particu- 
lar and the machine industry in general. 


The spirit which prompted the managers of 
this great fundamental industry to respond to the 
war department’s call for these men is typical of 
the response of American business and American 
labor to every appeal of the Government. Men 
and institutions during this war will be judged by 
what they have given and the services they have 
rendered. 


We proceed with our plans for the conduct of 
the war with greater confidence, feeling assured as 
we do of the complete devotion of those engaged 
in industry, either as managers or workers, to the 
great cause for which we are fighting, a world 
safe for democracy. 
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Ludicrous Power 

So long as the government’s power 
over criticism of its acts, policies and 
personnel consists in propaganda and is 
exercised by adroit and insidious means, 
there is reason to be uneasy. But when 
it is bold and begins to be exercised in a 
ruthless German manner there is noth- 
ing more to fear. It will presently de- 
stroy itself. 
candidates for the réle of Maximilian 
Harden. 

That would be perhaps enough to say 
about the Administration’s misadventure 


with “The Metropolitan,’ except that | 
much permissible curiosity in that par- | 


ticular case remains to be satisfied. 


“The Metropolitan” is an important | 


magazine. Theodore Roosevelt is one of 
its regular contributors. Its attitude on 
the war has been robustly American. It 
is what Mr. Hearst would call a “war 
maniac.” The only sins we had thought 
it might be indicted for at Washington 
were: 

(1) That it advocates less static in- 
tellectualism and more fighting velocity 
in the conduct of the war, and, 

(2) That it is anti-Administration. 

‘If the cause of its March number run- 
ning afoul of the government was the 
article by William Hard, as is supposed, 


‘then there would appear to be, in the | 


eyes of the Administration, a third sin, 
namely, satire, or lack of reverence. 
This we cannot believe. 
power of the government over criticism 
does not extend to questions of taste. 
But that leaves the question still open. 


Why did the government lay its hands | 


on “The Metropolitan’’? 


There will be too many | 


Surely the 


“We have no defence for Mr. William. 
Hard’s article. We are rather indiffer- 
ent about it. We might even grant that 
the tone and temper of the satire were 


‘in somewhat questionable taste. 


But what we have to ask is: Was this 
simply a pretext to suppress much more 
serious criticism? 

Tlie sequence of facts is interesting. 

Mr. William Hard has for some time | 
been contributing to “The New Repub- 
lie” a series of articles laying bare the 
headlessness and planlessness which have 


| prevailed in Washington onthe side of 
| the. business conduct of the war. 


The “New Republic” articles did much 


| to open the eyes of the American people 
0 to the weakness of Mr. Baker and the 


lack of codrdination in the various bu- 
reaus, 

For months they pleaded for a larger 
shipping plan, for speed, for a business 
organization to lay out a well considered 
map that all departments might follow. 

To no avail. The Hard broadsides in 
“The New Republic” fell upon unheeding 
ears. We know the result: 

The railway tie-up. 

The idle ships. 

The coal famine. 

And Garfield. 


We feel that these articles ought not 


| to have gone unnoticed. 


If they were untrue they were insid- 
ious and seditious. 

For printing them, if they were un- 
true, “The New Republic” ought to have 
been suppressed, its editors tried. for 
sedition. 

But “The New Republic” for many 
reasons is immune from the attentions of 
the Postoffice Department. If this im- 
munity withdrawn from Mr. Hard when 
he writes in a Republican magazine? Or 
was it Hard alone? 

His article in “The Metropoli-tan” was 
not the only criticism of the President 
which appeared in that issue. We re- 
print in an adjacent column portions of 
the editor’s own article on the President’s © 
responsibility. 

In the weekly “Independent” Mr. 
Creel makes for the government a sav- 
age attack on the editor of ‘‘The Metro- 
politan” for having attacked Garfield’s 
handling of the fuel situation. 

Was the real purpose to weaken and 
discredit all criticism of the bungling 
Garfield? 

And to weaken and discredit the other 
criticisms of Mr. Hard in “The New 
Republic’? 

Will Mr. Burleson please say where 
he stands in the matter of political criti- 
cism, which according to his order was 
never to be touched? 

Will the government say positively 
what “The Metropolitan’s” real or nom- 
inal offence was, in order that we may 
all be on guard? 
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